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8CCTIOV I.^— OCaVS ASCENDS THE THRONE OF PERSIA. HIS CRVELTISS* 
REVOLT OF SEVERAL NATIONS. 

The more the memoiy of Artaxenes Mnemon was hooouied and nrered 
throi^;faout the whole empire, the more Ochus believed he had reason to fear 
for himself; conviDced, that in succeeding to him, he should not find the same 
favourable dispositions in the people and nobility, to whom he had made him* 
self tenible, 07 the murder of his two brothers. To prevent that arersioQ 
from occasHoning his exclusion, he prevailed upc» the euruchs. and others 
about the kill's person, to ccmceal his death fiom the public He began by 
taking upon himself the administration of affairs, giving orders, and sealing 
decrees m the name of Artaxerses, as if he had been still alire ; and by ons 
of those decrees, he caused himself to be proclaimed kinf throughout the 
whole empire, as if by ^ order of Artaxenies.* After having goreined ia 
this manner almost ten months, belieripg himself sufficiently established, ht 
at leoeth declared the death of his &ther, and ascended the throne, taking upon 
himself the name of Artaxerxes.t Authors, however, most frequently ffivs 
him that of Ochus ; by which name I shall generally call him in the sequel of 
this history. 

Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the princes of his race, as his 
actions soon manifested. In a veiy short time the palace and the whole em* 
pile were filled with his murders. To remore from the rerolted provinces 
all means of setting some other of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid 
himself at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses of the blood might 
occasion him, he put them all to death, without regard to sex, age, or proxi« 
mi^ of blood ]: He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daughter ne bad mar* 
ried, to be buried alive ;§ and having shut up one of his uncles, with a bun* 
dred of his sons and ^praivisons, in a court of the palace, he ordered them all 
to be shot to death with arrows, only because those pnnces were much es- 
teemed by the Persians for their probi^ and valour. That uncle was proba* 
bly &ther of Sisygambis, the mother of Darius Codomanus : for Qjuintus Cur- 
^us!l tells us, that Ochus had caused eight of her brothers, with her father, to 
be massacred in one day. He treated with the same barbarity, throi«[hout the 
whole empire, all those who gave him any umbrage, sparing none w the 00- 
buitv whom he suspected of the least discontent raatever. 

The cruelties exercised by Ochus, did not deliver him from inquietude. 
Artabazus governor of one of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athen* 

iaih who commanded a fleet and a body of troops m those parts, to assist himi 
sod with his aid defeated an army (^ seventy thousand men, sent by the ki^g 

_ » P»l7«!ii. Stntef . via t A.M. 9644. AatJ.C.SSS. 

iJ«iftftt.|.x.e.S f VaL]fu.l.i3i.e.& | (^aittt Cult. 
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to reduce him. Artabasus, to reward so great a ^rrice, made Chares a pie 
iient of moaej to defray the whole expenses of his armament. The king of 
Persia resented exceedingly this conduct of the Atfie&ians in re^rd to mm. 
Tfcejr were at that time engaged in the war of the allies. The king's menace 
to join their enemies with a numerous army, obliged them to recall Chares.* 

Artabasus, beii^ abandoned by them, had recourse to the Thebans, froTn 
whom he obtainea five thousand men, whom he took into his pay, with Pame- 
nes to command them.t This reinforcementput him into a condition to acquire 
two other victories over the king's troops. Those two actions did the Theban 
troops, and their oommander, great honour. Thebes must have been extremely 
incensed against the king of rersia, to send so powerful a succour to his ene* 
naies, at a time when that republic was engaged in a war with the Phocaeans. 
It was perhaps an effect of theirpolicy, to renderthemselves more formidable, 
and to enhance the price of their alliance. It is certain, that soon after, tiiey 
made peace with the king, who paid them three hundred talents. Artabasus, 
destitute of all support, was overcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with 
Philip in Macedon. J 

Ochus bcv'ng delivered at length from so dangerous an enemy, turned all his 
thoughts on the side of Egypt, which had revolted long before. About the 
same time, several considerable events happened in Greece, which have little 
i» no relation with the affairs of Persia. 1 shall insert them here ; after which 
I shall return to the reign of Ochus, so as not to interrupt the series of his histoiy. 

^ SECTION II. — WAR OF THE ALLIES AGAINST THE ATHENIANS. 

Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, of which I have been- speak- 
ing, in the third year of the 160th Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzan- 
tium, took up arms against the Athenians, on whom till then they had been de- 
pendent.§ To reduce them, they employed both great forces and ^at cap- 
tains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. They were the last of the Athen- 
ian generals, who did honour to their countiy ; no one after them being distin- 
guished by merit or reputation.lt 

Chabrias had aheady acquired a great name, when, having been sent against 
the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans, and seeing himseir abandoned in &e 
battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he sustained alone the chaige of the 
enemy ; his soldiers, by his order, closed their files, with one knee upon tibe 
ground, covered with their bucklers, and presented their pikes in front, in such 
a manner that they could not be broken, and Agesikus, though victorious, was 
obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a statue to Chabrias in the attitude 
he had fought.f 

Iphicrates was of veiy mean extraction, his father having been a shoe- 
maker. But in a free city like Athens, merit was the sole nobility. This person 
may be truly said to be the son of his actions. Having signalized himself in a 
naval combat, wherein he was only a private soldier, he was soon after em- 
ployed with distinction, and honoured witii a command. In a prosecution car- 
ried on aeainst him before the judges, his accuser, who was one of the descen- 
dants of Harmodius, and made veiy great use of his ancestor's name, having' 
reproached him with the baseness of nis birth ; " YeSj" replied he, " the no- 
bility of my family begins in me ; that of yours ends m you." He man^d 
the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

He is ranked with the greatest men of Greece, especially in what regardM. 
the knowled^ of war and military discipline.** He made several useful al» 

• A. n. 8648. Ant. J. C. 358. Died. 1. xvl. p. 433, 434. t A. M. 3661. Ant J. C. S88. 

X Diod. 1. xvi. p. 438. | A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 3a8. 

(I Hkc extrema fuit atM imperatonim Atheniensium, Iphicratis, Chabrie, Timothei; oeqve pottiUo- 
ram obitutt qoisqiiam dnz \n ilU uibe fuit dignns memona— <?orn. Nep. in Timpth. c. 4. 
IT Corn. Nep. in Chab. c. ?. 
** Iphtcrat«« Atheniansit, non tam magnxtadine rerum ffestarom, quam disriplijia rallitari, aebiUtatM 
Mt. Fmt anim tali* dm, at MM lolun Mtatii mmb con primis conparara****' wd ne d« majoi&vs Ht« qoft* 
den qirfaquan MiUpoaeratnr.— Con. Nap. 
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Mratrnm m &e ^MSet^ annoor. Before Mm, Hie budden weie Teij lon^ 
and heavy, vod therefore, were too great a burden, and extremely trouble- 
some : he made them shorter and lighter, ao that, widiout expodng tibe bod^ 
they added to its force and agility. On the contniiy, he lengthened the pikes 
andswofda, to make tiiem capable of reachiQg the enemy at a great distanoa. 
He also chaoiged the cuirasses : and instead of iron and orass, of which they 
were made before, he caused them to be made of flax. It is not caay to con- 
ceive how such armour could defend the soldiers, or be any security against 
wounds. But the flax being soaked in vinegar, mingled with salt, was prepared 
in such a manner, that it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to sword 
or fire. The use of it was common among several nations.* 

No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined than those of Iphicratefs. 
He kept them always in action ; and in times of peace and tranquiUity, made 
them perform all the necessary evolutions, either in attacking the enemy, or 
defending" themselves ; in lajing ambuscades, or avoiding them ; in keeping 
their ranks even in the pursuit of the enemy, without abandoning themselves 
to an ardour which often becomes pernicious ; or to rally with success, after 
having" begun to break and eive way ; so that ^en battle was to be given, all 
were m motion with admirable promptitude and order. The officers and sol- 
diers formed themselves without any trouble, and even in the heat of action 
performed their parts, as the most able general would have directed them. 

Timotheus was the son of Conon, so much celebrated for his great actions 
and the important services which he rendered his country. He did not dege- 
nerate from his father's reputation, either for merit in the field, or ability In 
the ffovemment of the state ; but he added to those excellencies, the gloiy 
which results from the talents of the mind, havii^ distinguished himseli par- 
ticularly by the gift of eloquence, and a taste for the sciences.! 

No captain ever experienced at first less than himself the inconstancy oi 
the fortune of war. He had only to undertake an enterprise, to accomplish ik 
Success constantly attended his views and desires. Such uncommon prosperity 
did not fail to excite jealousy. Those who envied him, as I have aireaay ob'* 
served, caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by him, taking cities 
for him in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly, " If I take places in my sleep, 
what shall I do when I am awake ?" He took the thing afterward more se- 
riously; and, angry with those who pretended to lessen the glory of his actiomL 
declared in public, that he did not owe his success to fortune, but to himselL 
" That godaess," says Plutarch, " offended at his pride and arrogance, aban- 
doned hira entirely, and he was never successful afterward." Such were the 
chiefs employed in the war of the allies. | 

The war and the campaign opened with the siege of Chio. Chares conv* 
manded the land, and Chabrias the sea forces, ^1 the allies exerted them- 
selves in sending aid to that island. Chabrias, having forced die passage, en- 
tered the port, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the enemy. The other, 
galleys were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately sur- 
rounded on all sides, and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults oT 
the enemy. He might have saved himself by swimming to the Athenian fleet, 
as his soldiers did ; but from a mistaken principle of glory, he thought it in-, 
consistent with the duty of a general to abandon his vessel in such a manner, 
and preferred a death, glorious in his opinion, to a shameful flight^ 

This first attempt, having miscarried, both sides applied themselves vigor- 
ously to make new preparations. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of sixty gaU 
leys, and appointed Chares to command it, and armed sixty more under Iphi* 

* Biodi, I. XV. p. 860. Corn. If «p. ia Iphie. e. i. ^ ^ ' . 

t Hie a |>a1re acceptam gloriam maitis auxit virtuttbiu. Fuit enim disertas, inpi^er, liiboriosM, tH 
MUHaritfperitiM) Bemieimtintcmtati»fegeBdaB.--4)orfi. Ne|i. c. i. 

Timothem. CoQonis filius, cum belli laude non inferior fuisset qnam pater ed evB lavdem dotctrNin #| 
weait f H>tsiuq adUcit — Cic. 1. i. d« Ofto.' ii. 116. 

\ Plut ia Sjtli, p. 454. ^<J { Dwd. I. tfh ^ H^ Com. Nep. ia Ch«^. e. l«. 
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ciafes and TinftQAeak The fleet of flie alKes ceori^ed of one Imndrad inl. 
After hKwiag nraged several islands beloqg^ to the Akhemaos, where the^ 
made a |;reat booty, they sat down before Suoob. The Athenians on tfaev 
side^ having united all their forces, besieged Bj[zantium. The allies made all 
possible haste to its relief. The two fleets, being in view of each other^ ^le- 
pared to fig^t, when suddenly a violent storm arose, notwithstanding which. 
Chares resolved to advance ag^ainst the enemy. The two other captains, who 
had more prudence and experience than he, thought it improper to hazard a 
battle in such a coniuncture. Chares, enraged at their not following his ad- 
vice, called the sdmers to witness, that it was not his fault they did not fisht 
the enemy. He was naturally vain, ostentatious, and confident of himself; 
one who exaggerated his own services, depreciated those ci others, and arro- 
gated to himself the whole glorv of successes. He wrote to Athens against 
his two colleagues, and accused ttiem of cowardice and treason. Upcm his 
complaint, the people, capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jealous erf 
such as were distinguishea by their extraordinaij merit or authority, recalled^ 
those two gjenerals, and brought tiiem to a trial.* 

The faction of Chares, which'was very powerful at Athens, having declared 
against Timotheus, he was sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred talents ; a 
worthy reward for the noble disinterestedness he had shown upon another oc- 
casion, in bringing home to his countiy twelve hundred talents of booty taken 
from the enemy, without the least deduction for himself. He could bear no 
longer the sight of an ungrateful city : and being too poor to pay so great a 
' fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched with repentance, 
mitigated the fine to ten talents, which they made nis son Conon pay, to re- 
build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by a veiy strange event, those walls 
which the granofather had rebuilt with tiie spoils of the enemy, the grandson, 
to the shame of Athens, repaired in part at his own expense. 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself before the judges. It was 
upon this occasion that Aristophon, anoAer Athenian captain, accused him of 
having betrayed and sold the fleet under his command. Iphicrates, with the 
confidence which an established reputation inspires, asked him, " would you 
have committed a treason of diis nature ?*' " No," replied Aristophon, " I am 
a man of too much honour for such an action!" ** How I" replied Iphicrates, 
' could Iphicrates do what Aristophon would not do ?"t 

He didfnot oi^ employ the force of arguments in his defence, he called in 
also the assistance of arms. Instructed by his colleagues ill success, he saw 
plainly that it was more necessary to intimidate tiian convince his judges. He 
posted round the place where ^ey assembled, a number of young men, armed 
with poniards, which they took care to show from time to time. They could 
not resist so forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and dismissed him 
acquitted of the chaiee. When he was afterwards reproached with so violen< 
a proceeding : " I had been a fool indeed," said he, ** if, having made war Sue 
cessfuUy for the Athenians, I had neglected doing so for myself."! 

Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left sole general of the 
whole army, and was in a condition to have advanced the Athenian aflairs very 
much in the Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the magnificent offer: 
of Artabazus. That viceroy, who had revolted in Asia Minor against the king 
of Persia, his master, besieged by an army of seventy thousand men, and just 
BTOon the point of being ruined from the ine^ality of his forces, corrupted 
Chares^ n4io, having no thoughts but of enriching hunself, marched directly to 
the assistance of Artabazus, effectually relieved him, and received a reward 
suitable to the service. This action of Chares was treated as a capital crime 
He had not ody abandoned the service of tfie republic for a foreign war, boi 
offended the king of Persia, who threatened by his ambassadors to equip three 
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ImndiedBaSorddpsinfarourof theyandenaDMi^^ The in- 

floenoe of Chares saved him again upon this, as k had done teTeral times before 

00 like occasi<M». The Athenians intimidated hj the kiog's menaces, applied 
themeelres aerioosly to prevent their effects by a general peace. 

Prior to these menaces, isocrates had eamestlj reccHnmended this treatv to 
them in a fine discourse,* ivhich is still extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He repiroaches them with great liberty, as does Demosthenes in aK 
most all his orations, of abandonii^ themselves olindly to the insinuations of 
orators who flatter their passions, while they treat those mih contempt who 
give them the most salutary counsels. He applied himself particularly to cor» 
rect in them their violent passion for the augmentation of their power and do- 
minion over the people of Greece, which had been the source of all their mis- 
fortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those happy days, so glorious for 
Athens, in which their ancestors, out of a noble and generous disinterestedness, 
sacrificed every thing for the support of the common liberty, and the preser- 
vation of Greece ; and compares them with the present sad times, wherem 
the ambition of Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had successively plur^eA 
both slates into me greatest misfortunes. He represents to them, tiiat the real 
and lasting greatness of a state does not consist in ausmenting its dominions, 
or extendi!^ its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be effected without vio- 
lence and injustice ; but in the wise government of the people, in rendering 
them happy, in protecting their allies, m beine beloved and esteemed by their 
neighbours, and feared by their enemies. ^A state," says he, ** cannot fail 
of bec<»niiig the arbiter of all its neighbours, when it knows how to unite in all 
its measures the two great qualities, justice and power, which mutually sup- 
pc»t each other, and ought to be inseparable. For as power^ not regulated by 
motives of reason and justice, has recourse to the most violent method^ to 
crush and subvert whatever opposes it : so justice, when unarmed and vHth- 
out power, is exposed to injury, and neither in a condition to defend itself nor 
protect c^ers." The conclusion drawn by Isocrates from this reasoning, n, 
that Athens, if it would be happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to affect ma 
empire of the sea for the sake of lording it over all other states ; but should 
conclude a peace, whereby eveir city and people should be leA to the full en- 
joyment of their liberty ; and aeclare themselves irreconcileable enemies of 
those who should presume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measui^^. 

The peace ivas concluded accordir^ly under such conditions ; and it ips 
stipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Ohio, and Cos, should enjoy perfect lib- 
erty. The war of the aOies ended in this manner, aiier having continued 
thiee years.t 

SECTION III. — ^DEMOSTHENES EXCITES THE ATHENIANS TO WAR. DEATH OP 
HAUSOLUS. GRIEF OF ARTEMISA HIS WIFE, 

This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the Athenians with 
regard to the king of Persia. The great preparations he was making gave 
tfiem umbrage ; and they were afraid so formidable an armament was intended 
a^inst Greece, and that Egypt wa« only a plausible pretext with which ti^ 
kutt^ covered his real design.^ 

Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators increased the fears 
of the people by their discourses, and exhorted them to have an immediate 
recourse to arms, to prevent the king of Persia by a pievious declaration of war, 
and to make a leamie with all the people of Greece against the common enemy. 
Demosthenes ma<& his first appearance in public at this time, and mounted the 
tribunal for harangues to give nis opinion. He was twenty eight years of aee^. 

1 sbJl say more <u him hereafter. Upon the present occasion^ more wise t&n 
those precipitate orators, and having undoubtedly ia view the importance 4a 
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the rapubUc of the aid of the Peniam against Philip, he duted not Indbed <»- 

T>osc in a direct manner their advice, lest he should render himself suspectea ; 
buty admitting as a principle from the first, that it was necessaiy to consider the 
king^of Persia as the eternal enem^ of Greece, he represented that it was not 
consistent with prudence, in an afifair of such great consequence, to be precipi- 
tate in any thii^ ; that it was veiy improper, by a resolution tsicen upon liglst 
and uncertain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, to furnish so pow- 
erful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms against Greece ; that all 
which was necessary at present, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred sail, (ia 
a manner proposed by himself,*) and to hold the troops in readiness and con-- 
dition to make an effectual and vigorous defence in case of being attacked ; 
fliat^ by so doii^, all the people of Greece, without fiirther invitation, wotda 
be sumciently apprised of the common danger to join them : and that the re- 
port alone of such an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia 
to change his measures, admitting that he should have formed any des^ns 
against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of <^inion, that it was necessaiy to levy an imme- 
diate tax upon the estates of pnvate persons for the expense of diis war, which 
would not amount to a ereat sum, nor suffice for the occasion. ^Mt is better,^* 
said he, *' to rely upon me zeal and generosity of the citizens. Our city may 
be said to be almost as rich as all the other cities of Greece together.^' (He 
had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of Attica amounted to six 
thousand talents.) ^' Wl^n we shall see the reality and approach of the dan- 
:er, eveiy body will be ready to contribute to the expenses of the war ; as no* 
\ody can be so void of reason, as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole 
estate with their liberty, to sacrificing a small part of it to their own and theiv 
country's preservation. 

'* And we ousht not to fear, as some people would insinuate, that the im- 
mense riches of the kii^ of Persia enable him to raise a great body of auxilia- 
ries, and render his army formidable to us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
against Egrpt or Orontes and the other barbarians, serve willingly under the 
Persians : but not one of them, I am assured, not a single man of them ,. will 
ever resolve to bear arms against Greece." 

This discourse had all its effects. The refined and delicate address of the 
orator in advising the impositon of a tax to be deferred, and artfolly explain- 
ing, at the same time, that it would fall only upon the rich, was hi^y proper 
to render abortive an affair, which had no other foundation than m the over- 
heated imafi'ination of some orators, who were perhaps interested in the war 
they adviseo. 

Two years after, an enterprise of the Lacedaemonians against Megalopolis, 
a city of Arcadia, gave Demosthenes another opportunity to signalize his zeal, 
and display his eloquence. That city, which nad been lately established by 
the Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony there from different cities, 
and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against Sparta, gave the La- 
cedaemonians great uneasiness, and alarmed them extremely. They resolved 
^erefore to attack and make themselves masters of it. The Meffalopolitans, 
who without doubt had renounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourse to 
Athens, and implored its protection : the other pec^le concerned sent also their 
deputies thither; and the affair was debated before the people.t 

Uemosthenes used the following aieuments,^* that it was of the first import- 
ance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from crowing too powerfiil, and fin>m 
being in a condition to ^ve law to the rest of Greece. Now it is evident, that 
if we abandon Meti;ak4>olis to the Lacedaemonians, they will soon make them- 
selvesjnasteis of Messene also, two strcmg neighboiuing cities, which are a check 

* I reseire tki« scheme for the seventh section, htnag cnnoM, end rerjr proper to explain in wbat 
oer zbe Atheaiam fitted out end subsisted their fleets. 
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ts^ Sparta, ancT Imsb it widiiti dne boQiBds. The allianee we ahaB nakt 

with the Aicadians, in declaiinr for Megalopolis, is therefore the certain means 
to pieserre so necessaiy a balance between Sparta and Thebes ; because^ 
whatever happens, neitnnr the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, while 
the Arcadians are our allies, whose £xces, in conjunction with oun, will always 
be superior to either of them."* 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes, was the alliance actually 
subsisting between Athens and Sparta. " For in the end," said the orators 
who opposed Demosthenes, " what idea will the world have of Athens, if w« 
change in such a manner with the times ? or is it consistent with justice to pay 
no regard to the faith of treaties ?" " We ought," replied Demosthenes, whose 
very words I ^all repeat in tiiis place, " we ought indeed always to have Jus- 
tice in view, and to make it the rule of our conduct ; but, at the same time, 
our confcMtnity to it should consist with the public good, and the interest of 
the state. It has been a perpetual maxim with us to assist the oppiesaed/'f 
He cites the Lacedaemonians themselves, the Thebans and Eubrsans, as exam • 
pies. *' We have never varied from this principle. The reproaeh of changing, 
therefore, ought not to fall u^n us, but upon those whose injustice and usuipa* 
tion obli^ us to declare aeatnst them." 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them talk, it is always rea* 
son and the strictest Justice that detennine them ; but to see them act, makes 
it evident that interest and ambition are the sole rule and guide of their con- 
duct. Their discourse is an effect of that regard for justice which nature has 
implanted in the mind of man, and which the^r cannot entirely shake off. There 
are few who venture to declare against that internal principle in their expres- 
sions, or to contradict it openly. But there are also Tew, who observe it with 
fidelity and constancy in their actions. Greece never was known to have more 
treaties of alliance than at the time we are now speaking of, nor were they 
ever less regarded. This contempt of the religion oi^ oaths m states, is a proof 
of their decline, and often denotes and occasions their approaching ruin. 

The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse of Demosthenes, sent three 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse, to the aid of the Megalopolitans, un- 
der the command of Pammenes.l Megalopolis was re-instated in its former 
condition, and its inhabitants, who had retued into their own countries, were 
obliged to returo.§ 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not procure 
for all oi them the tranquillity they had reason to expect from it. The peo- 
ple of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free by that treaty, only changed 
their master. Mausolus, kii^ of Caria, who assisted them in throwmg off the 
Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon them. Having publicly declared him 
self for the rich and powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them suffer 
exceedii^ly. He died the second yelr after the treaty of peace, having reigned 
twenty-four years. Artemisa, bis wife, succeeded him ; and as she was sup- 
ported with all the influence of the kii^ of Persia, she retained her power in 
the isles lately subjected.il 

In speaking here of Artemisa, it is proper to observe, that she must not be 
confounded with another Artemisa, who lived above a hundred years before, 
in the time of* Xerxes, and who distinguished her resolution and prudence so 
much in the naval battle of Salamin. Several celebrated writers have fallen 
into this error through inadvertency. 

This princess immortalized herself by the honours she rendered to the me- 
moiy of^ Mausolus, her husband. She caused a magnificent monument to be 
erected ibr him in Halicamassus, whidi was called the mausoleum, and for its 

* Demoit. Orat. pro Megtiop. 
t Ac* ouoviXv ii(v Ait Mat irf arrcrv t4 SUait^ ffu)iira;aTn^trv» 51 oirui &fxa xat <rvjijplf9rta iceu 
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beautf} was esteemed one of the noaden of the woild, aodl^Te Ae naaie of 
mausoleum, to all fiituie gp^eat and magmficent atnictinea of the aaine kind.* 

She endearoured also to eterniie the name of Mausolus by oth^ moumwDts, 
which die believed more durable than those of brass or maible» bat aie often 
no better proof against die fa^uries of time ; I mean worksof wit. Sbecaused 
excellent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, and proposed a 
prize of great value for the person whose perfoimance should be the best. 
Among many others, the celelnrated Isocrates^ and Theopompus his disciple, 
were competitors for it.t 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weakness and vanity to 
boast in public of havine gained the prize against his master ; preferriQg, as is 
too common, the fame of fine parts to the gloiy of a ffood heart He l^d re- 
presented Mausolus, in his histoiy, as a prince most sordidly avaricious, to whom 
all means of amassing treasure were ^obd and eligible. He painted kum, with- 
out doubt, in veiy different colours m his pao^;yric» or else he would sever 
have pleased the princess. 

That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, than what I 
have been speaking of. Having gathered his ashes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, she mmgled some ol the powder eveiy day in her drink, till she 
had drank it all off: desiring, by that means, to make her own body the 8epul« 
chre of her husband. She survived him only two years ; and her grief did not 
end but with her life.J 

Instead of tears, in which most writers plunge Artemisa, during her widow- 
hood, there are some who say she made veiy considerable conquests. It ap- 
pears by one of the orations of Demosthenes, that she was not considered ai 
Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the affairs of her kingdom.§ But we 
have something more decisive upon this head. Vitruvius tells us. that aAer 
the death of Mausolus, the Rhooians, offended that a woman should reign in 
Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose with 
their fleet, and entered the great port of Halicarnassus. The queen, beii^ in- 
formed of their design, had given the inhabitants wders to keep within ti^ 
walls, and when the enemy should arrive, to express by shouts and clappice^of 
hands a readiness to surrender the city to them. The Rhedians quitted their 
ships, and went in all haste to the publio plaee, leavii^ their fleet witiiout any 
to s^uard it. In the mean time, Artemisa came out with her galleys from the 
little port, through a small canal, which she had caused to be cut on purpose, 
entered the ^at port, seized the enemy's fleet without resistance, and havii^ 
put her soldiers and mariners on board of it, she set saiL The Rhodians, hav- 
ing no means of escaping, were all put to the swwd. The queen all the wiiile 
advanced towards Rnodes. When the inhabitants saw their vessels approach, 
adorned with wreaths of laurel, tiiey raised great shouts, and received their 
victorious and triumphant fleet with extraordinaiy marks of joy. It was so in 
effect, but in another sense than they imagined. Artemisa, having met with nc* 
resistance, took possession of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to 
death. She caused a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up two 
statues of brass ; one of which represented the cibr of Rhodes, and the other, 
Artemisa branding it with- a hot iroa. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared 
never demolish that trophy, their religicm fi)rbidding it;- but they surrounded 
it with a building whichj>revented it entireljr horn being seen.H 

All this, as Monsieur Bayle observes in his dictic^iiary, does not express a 
forlorn said inconsolable widow, that passed hes whole time in grief and la- 
mentation; which makes it reasonable to suspeck that whatever is exa^erated 
in the mourning of Artemisa, has no. other< iouDaation. than it3 being rashly ad- 
vanced by some writer, and ailenyards <^pied by all the rest^ 
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I abedd b« belter pfetaed, Ibr die 1»)iimff of Aiteaka, if h had beenwd, 
as thei^ is nothing iacredible in it, that by a fortitude aod gieatoess of mhid, 
of which her sex has many examples, she had knovm how to miite the serere 
affliction of the widow wim the active courage of the queen, and made the af- 
fairs of her goremment serve ner instead of consolation : ^* Negotia pro sola- 
tis accipiens.'** 

The Rhodians being tieated by Artemisa in the manner we have related, and 
unable to support, any lonfi;er, so severe and shameful a servitude, had recourse 
to the Athenians, and imploied their protection. Though they had rendered 
^emselves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, Demosthenes took upon him 
to spedc to the people in their behalf. He be^n with settinti^ forth thetf crime 
in its full light ; he enlarged upon their injustice and perfiay , he seemed to 
enter into ine people's just sentiments of resentment and indignation, and it 
mi^ht have been thoi^ht, was ^oing to declare himself in the strongest terms 
against the Rhodians : out all this was only the art of the orator to insinuate him« 
self into the opinion of his auditors, and to excite in them quite contraiy senti* 
mentsof goodness and compassion for a people, who acknowledged their fault, 
who confessed their unwordiiness, and who, nevertheless, were come to implore 
the republic's i>rotection. He set before them the gpreat maxims, which mall 
ages had constituted the gloiy of Athens ; the fbigiving of iniuries, the par- 
doning of rebels, and the taking upon them the ^fence of the unfortunate 
To ihe motives of glory, he annexed those of interest ; in showing the impor- 
tance of declaring for a city, that favoured the democratic form of government ; 
and of not abandoning an island so powerful as that of Rhodes : which is the sub- 
stance of Demosthenes' discourse entitled, " For the liberty of the Rhodians."! 

The death of Artemisa, which happened the same year, it is very likely, 
re-established the Rhodians in their liberty. She was succeeded by her bro- 
ther Idriaeus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as Mausolus had Artemisa* 
It was the custom in Caria for the kings to many their sisters in this manner, 
and for the widows to succeed their husbands in the throne, in preference to 
the brothers and even the children of the di^funct.^ 

SECTION IV. ^EXPEDITION OF OCHUS AGAINST PH<ENICIA, CYPRUS, AND EGYPT. 

OcHtrs 6 meditated in earnest the reduction of Egypt to his obedience, 
which had long pretended to maintain itself in independence. While he was 
making great preparations for this important expedition, be received advice 
of the revolt ofPhoenicia.lt That people, oppressed by the Persian governors, 
resolved to throw off so heavy a yoke, and made a league with Nectanebis, 
king of I^pt, against whom Persia was marching its armies. As there was 
no other passage for that invasion but through Phoenicia, this revolt was very 
seasonable for Nectanebis, who therefore sent Mentor the Rhodian to support 
the rebels with four thousand Grecian troops. He intended by that means to 
make Phoenicia bis barrier, and to stop the Persians there The Phoenicians 
took the field with that reinforcement, beat thegovernors of Syria and Cilicia, that 
had been sent against them, and drove the Persians entirely out of Phoenicia. 

The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the Phoenicians, seeing the 
good success which had attended this revolt, followed their exampk, andhoin- 
ed in the league with Egypt. Ochus sent orders to Idriaeus king of Caria* 
to make war against them ; who soon ailer Gt ed out a fleet, and sent eight thou- 
sand Greeks along with it, under the commend of Phocion the Athenian, and 
Evagoras, who was believed to have been the son of Nicocles, It is probable 
that he had been expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had embraced 
with pleasure this opportunity of re^ascending the throne. His knowledge of 
the. country, and the party he bad there^ maqe die king of Persia choose bun 
▼eiy wisd^ tQ ciWDoand m tM^ ^IP^dition, Tl^y made a descent in the 
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island, where thenr aimj increased to double its nrnnbe^ by the nelnfiireet&^fEti 
which came from Syria and Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themselyes by 
the spoils of this island, which was veiT rich, drew Either a great many troops ; 
and mey formed the sie^e of Salamin by sea and land. The island of Cyprus 
had at that time nine cities, considerable enoi^h to haye each of them a petty 
king. But all those kii^ were, howeyer, subjects of Persia. They had upon 
this occasion united together to throw off that yoke, and to render themselyes 
independent.* 

Ochus haying obsenred that the Egyptian war was always unsuccessful, from 
the ill-conduct of the generals sent £itner, resolyed to take the care of it upon 
himself. But before he set out, he signified his desire to the states of Greece, 
that ihej would put an end to their divisions, and cease to make war upon one 
another. 

It is a just matter of surprise, that the court of Persia should insist so ear- 
nestly and so often, that the people of Greece should live in tranquillity with 
each other, and observe inyiolably the articles of the treaty of Antalcide?, the 
principal end of which was the establishment of a lastii^ union among mem. 
It had formerly emp>loyed a quite different policy. 

From the miscarriage of the enterprise against Greece under Xerxes, judg- 
ing gold and silver a more proper means for subjecting it than the sword, me 
Persians did not attack it with open force, but by means of secret intrigues. 
They conveyed considerable sums into it privately, to corrupt the persons of 
influence ana authority in the great cities, and were perpetually vratching oc- 
casions to arm them against each other, and to deprive them of the leisure and 
means to invade themselves. They were particularly careful to declare some- 
times for one, sometimes for another, in order to support a kind of balance 
among &em, which put it out of the power of any of those republics to ag^an- 
dize Itself too much, and by that means to become formidable to Persia. 

That nation empk)yed a quite different conduct at this time, in prc^ibiting 
all wars to the people d Greece, and commandii^ them to observe a general 
peace, upon pain of incurring their displeasure and arms, to such as should dis- 
obey. Persia, without douot, did not take that resolution at a venture, but 
had reasons to behave in such a manner with regard to Greece. 

The design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, in disarming them ; 
to blunt the edge of that valour, which spurred them on perpetually by noble 
emulation ; to extinguish in ihem their passion for glory and victoiy ; to ren- 
der languid, by loi^ inertion and forced ease, the activity natural to them : 
and, in fine, to bring them into the number of those people, whom a quiet ana 
effeminate life enervates, and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour, 
which combats, and even dangers, are apt to inspire. 

The king of Persia who then reigned, had a personal interest, as well as hb 
predecessor, in imposii^ these terms upon the Greeks. Egypt had long throvra 
off the yoke, and given the «npire just cause of inquietude. Ochus had re- 
solved to go in person to reduce the rebels. He had the expedition extremely 
at heart, and neglected nothinjg: that could promote its success. The famous 
retreat of the ten thousand, without enumerating many other actions of a like 
nature, had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian valour. That prince re- 
lied more upon a small body of Greeks in his pay, than upon the whole army 
of the Persians, numerous as it was ; and he well knew, that the intestine di- 
visions of Greece would render the cities incapable of supplying the numbex 
of soldiers he had occasion f^.. 

In fino,^ as a good politician, he could not enter wpon action in Egypt, till he 
bad pacified all behind Itfrn^ especially Ionia, and its neighbourir^ provinces. 
Now, the most certain means to hold them in obedience was to deprive them 
of all hope of aid fi^om the Gr^eks^ to whom they had always recouiiesitliiMi 
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ci retdty and widiout yvhom they were in no eoaditioD to fomi any grett en* 
terorises.* 

When Ocfaus had taken all his measures, and made the necessary prepaia* 
tions, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoenicia, where he had an army of three 
hundred thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse, and put himself at the head 
of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The approach of so 
great an army staggered him, said he sent secretly to Ochus, to make him of- 
fers, not only of surrendering Sidon to him, but observing him in Ej^pt, where 
he was Well acquainted with the country, and might be very useful to him. 
Ochus agreed entirely to the proposal : upon which he engaged Tenes kinc of 
Sidon in the same treason ; and they surrendered the place in concert to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to their ships upon the approach of the kine's 
troops, in order to lav the people under the necessity of making a good de* 
fence, by removing all hope of any other security. When they saw them* 
selves betrayed, that the enemy were masters of the city, and that there was 
IK) possibility of escaping either by sea or land, in the despair of their condi- 
tion, th<^ shut themselves up in their houses, and set them on fire. Forty 
thousand men, without reckoning women and children, perished in this man- 
ner. The fate of Tenes their king was no better. Ochus, seeing himself 
master of Sidon, and having no farther occasion for him, caused him to be put 
to death ; a just reward for his treason, and an evident proof, that Ochus did 
not yield to him inperfidy. At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon was 
immensely rich. The fire having melted the gold and silver, Ochus sold the 
cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city cast so great a terror into the rest of Phcenicia, 
that it submitted, and obtained conditions reasonable enough from the kine^; 
Ochus made no great difficulty in complying with their demands, because he 
would not lose the time there which he had so much occasion for in the execu- 
tion bf his projects against Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter it, he was joined by a body of ten thou- 
sand Greeks. From the beginning of tiiis expedition he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians had excused themselves from 
furnishing him any at that time ; it being impossible for them to do it, what- 
ever desire they might have, as they said, to cultivate a good correspondence 
with the king. The Thebans sent him a thousand men, under the command 
of Lachares ; the Aleves three thousand, under Nicostratus. The rest came 
from the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him immediately afler the 
taking of Sidon. 

The Jews must have had some share in the war of the Phoenicians agamst 
Persia ; for Sidon was no sooner taken, than Ochus entered Judea, and be- 
sieged the city of Jericho, which he took. Besides which, it appears that he 
carried a great number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many others 
into Hyrcania, where he settled them aloig the coast of the Caspian sea.j 

Ochus also put an end to the war with C^'prus at the same time. That of 
Egypt so entirely engrossed his attention, that, in order to have nothii^ to di- 
vert nim from It, he was satisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine 
kings of Cyprus, who submitted to him upon certain conditions, and were all 
continued in their little states. Evagoras demanded to be reinstated in the 
kingdom of Salamin. It was evidently proved, that he had committed the 
most Aslant bppressions during his reign, and tiiat he had not been unjustly 
dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the kingdom of. Salamin, 
and the king gave Evagoras a remote government. He behaved no better in 
that,' and was again expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamin, and was 
seized, and put to death. J 

After the reduction c^ the isle of Cyprus, and the pvormce of Phceniciay 
Ochus advanced at length towards £gypt.§ 

• JX'toi. 1. xri. p. 441-«44d. i Soltn. c. xxxr. ]<^s«b. i« Gkron. 4m* - 
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Upon his arnra], hs encamped before Pelusium, from ?rlieoce he detached 
three b^es of his troops, each of them commanded bj a Greek and a Peman 
widi equal authority. The first was under Lachares the Theban, and Rosa- 
ces, governor of Lydia and Ionia. The second was eiren to Nicostratua the 
Aigive, and Aristazenes, one of the great officers of the crown. The third 
was under the command of Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Odius's 
eunuchs. Each detachment had its particular orders. The king remained 
with the main body of the army in the camp he had made choice of at first, to 
wait events, and to be ready to support these troops in case of ill success, or 
to improve the advantages they mi^nt obtain. 

Nectanebis had long expected this invasion, the preparaticms for whic:h had 
made so much noise. He had one hundred thousand men on foot, twenty Uiou- 
sand of whom were Greeks, twenty thousand Libyans, and the rest of* Egyp- 
tian troops. Part of them he bestowed in the places upon the irontiers, and 
posted himaelf with the rest in the passes, to dispute the enemy's entrance into 
£^pt. Ochus*s first detachment was sent against Pelusium, where there was 
a garrison of hve thousand Greeks. Lachares besieged the place. That un- 
der Nicostratus, on board twenty-four shijjs of the Persian fleet, entered 
one of the mouths of the Nile at the same time, and sailed into the heart of 
Egypt, where they landed and fortified themselves well in a camp, which was 
very advantageously situated. All the Egyptian troops in these p&rts were 
immediately drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle of Cos, and 
prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm action ensued, in which CJinias 
and five thousand of his troops were killed, and the rest entirely broken and 
dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebb, apprehendic^ 
thaf Nicostratus after this victoiy would embark again upon the Nile, and 
take Memphis, the capital of the kinedom^ made all the haste he could to de- 
fend it, and abandoned the passes, which it was of the first importance to se^ 
cure, to prevent the entrance of the enemy. When tbe Greeks who defended 
Pelusium, were apprised of this precipitate retreat, they believed all lost, 
and capitulated with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back into Greece 
with all that belonged to them, and without suffering any injury in their per- 
sons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes clear and 
unguarded, entered the country, and made himself master of it without any 
opposition. For, after having caused a report to be spread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all those who would submit to be treated with 
favour, and that such as made resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidonians 
had been, he let all his prisoners escape, that they might cany the news into the 
country round about. Those poor people reported in their towns and villages 
what tney had heard, in the enemy s camp. The brutality of Ochus seemed 
to confirm it ; and the terror was so great, that the garrisons, as well Gieeks 
as Egyptians, strove which should be Uie foremost in making their submission. 

Nectanebis, having lost all hopes of being able to deiencT himself, escaped 
with the treasures and most valuable effects into w£thiopia, from whence he 
never returned.'* He was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since 
whom it has always c(»itinued under a foreign yoke, accordu^ to the predic- 
tion of Ezekiel.t 

Ochus having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, dismantled the ci- 
ties, pillaered tne temples, and returned in triiunph to Babylon, laden with 
8})oils, ana especially with gold and silver ^f which he carriea away immense 
sums. He left the government of it to rherendates, a person of the first 
quality. 

Hafb Maneihon finishes his commentaries, or history of Egypt. He was a 
priest of Helk)poli8 in that country, and had written the histoiy of its difierevl 
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dynasties fiom the commencemeot of the oatioD to flie time we noir treat of.* 
His book IS often cited by JosepLus, Eusebhis, Plutarch, PoiphTiTy and ee* 
Yeral others. This historian liyed in the reign <tf Ptolemy Philadelphus, khig 
of Eg^rpty to whom he dedicates his woik, an abridgment of which, has been 

transmitted to us by Synceilus.t 

Nectanebis lost the crown by his too good opinion of himself. He had been 
placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and aAeiwarda supported in it by the 
valour and counsels of Diophantes, the Athenian, and Lamius, the Lacedemo- 
man, who, while thejr had the command of his troops, and the direction of the 
war, had rendered his arms victorious over the Persians in all the enterprises 
tbej had fonned against him. It is to be regretted that we have no account 
of them, and that Diodorus is silent upon this head. That prince, rain from 
so many successes, imagined that he was become sufficiently capable of con- 
ducting his own affairs in person, and dismissed those to whom he was indebted 
for all those advantages. He had time enough to repent his error, and to die* 
cover that the power does not confer the merit of a king. 

Ochus rewarded veiy liberally the service which Mentor, the Rhodian, had 
rendered him in the reduction of Phoenicia, and the conquest of Egypt. Be- 
fore he left that kingdom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden wiUi presents 
As for Mentor, to whom tiie whole success of the expedition was pnncipally 
owin^, he not only made him a present of a hundred thousand talents in mo- 
ney, besides many jewels of great value, but g^ve him the government of all 
the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some provinces, which 
had revolted in the be^imiing of his reign, and declared him generalissimo of 
all his annies on that side.| 

Mentor made use of liis mterest to reconcile the king with his brother Menw 
non, and Artabazus, who had married their sister. Both of them had been in 
arms against Ochus. We have already related the revolt of Artabazus, and 
the victories he had obtained over the kind's troops. He was, however, over- 
powered at last, and reduced to take remge wiUi Philip king of Macedon ; 
and Memnon, who had borne a part in his wars, had also a share in his banish- 
ment. After tills reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his successors si^* 
nal services ; especially Memnon, who was one of the most valiant men of his 
times, and no less excellent in the art of war. Nor was Mentor wanting in 
merit, nor fidelity to the king in the confidence he had reposed in him. For 
he had scarcely taken possession of his government, when he re-established 
evenr where the king's authority, and reduced those who had revolted in his 
neighbourhood to return to their obedience ; some he brought over by his ad- 
dress and stratagems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he knew so 
well how to fake his advantages, that at length he subjected them all to the 
yoke, and reinstated the king's affairs in those provinces. 

In the first year of the 108th Olympiad, died Plato, the famous Athenian 
Philosopher. I shall defer speaking of him at present, that I may not hiter- 
wipt fhe chain of the history .§ 

SECTION, r. — ^DSATH OF OCHUS. ARSES StTCCEEDS HIM. 

OcHus, after the conquest of E^ypt, and reduction of the revolted provinces 
of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure and luxurious ease during the 
rest of his life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his ministers. The ti^o 
pnncipal of diem Were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who di- 
vided all power betfveen them ; so that the first had all the provinces of the 
Upper, and the latter all those of the Lower Asia under him'.|| 

After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died of poison given him 
hy Bagoas. That eunuch, who was by buth an i^gjrptian, had always retained 

• Sjneel. p. 905. Vo«9. de Hist. Omc. 1. i. e. 14. 
t OMif*, ft aiMk af ConiUatinopI*, «o ealUd from beuf nrnMlliM, or rwur to tli« p«^wck TuM«k 
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a love for his country, and a zeal ht its relupon. Vfhea his master cooqaered 
it, he flattered himself, that it would have been in his power to have sonened 
the destiny of the one, and protected the odier from insult But he could not 
restrain tlie brutality of his prince, who acted a thousand thines in r^ard to 
both, which the eunuch saw with extreme sorrow, and always viol^tly resented 
in his heart.* 

Ochus not contented with having dismantled the cities, and pillaged the 
houses and temples, as has been said, had besides taken away all the archives 
of the kingdom, which were deposited and kept with relieious care in the tem- 
ples of the Egyptians ; and in derision of their worship, he had caused to be 
killed, the god Apis, that is, the sacred bull which they adored' under that 
name.f What gave occasion for this last acticm was, that Ochus. being as lazy 
and heavy as ne was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those, qualities, 
had given him the shocking surname of the stupid animal they found he re- 
sembled. Violently enraged at this afifront, Qchus said that he would make 
them sensible that he was not an ass, but a lion ; and that the ass, whom ihej 
despised so much, should eat their ox. Accordingly he ordered Apis to be 
dragged out of his temple, and sacrificed to an ass. ^fter which he made his 
cooks dress and serve him up to the officers of his household. This piece of 
wit incensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them aftei-wards, and 
sent them back to the place where it was the custom to keep th§m : but the 
affront which had been done to his religion, was iireparable ; and it is be- 
lieved, that was the real occasion of his master's death.J 

His revenge did not stop here : he caused another body to be interred in- 
stead of the kill's ; and to avenge his having made the officers of the house 
eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, which he gave them cut 
in small pieces ; and for his bones, those he turned into handles tor knives and 
swords, tne natural symbols of his cruelty. It is very probable, that some 
new cause had awakened in the heart of this monster his ancient resentment , 
without which, it is not to be conceived that he could cany his barbarity so 
far in regard to his master auid benefactor.§ 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power was at that time, 
placed Arses upon the throne^ the youngest of all the late king's sons, and put 
the rest to death, in order to possess, with belter security, and without a rival, 
the authority he had usurped. He gave Arses only the name of king, while 
he reserved to himself the whole power of the sovereignty. But perceiving 
that the young prince began to discover his wickedness, and took measures to 
punish it, he -prevented nim, by having him assassinated, and destroyed his 
whole family with him. 

Bagoas, aifter having rendered the throne vacant by the murder of Arses, 
placed Darius upon it, the third of that name who reiffned in Persia. His 
true name was Codomanus, of whom much will be said hereafter. 

We see here, in full light, the sad effect of the ill policy of the kii^s of Per- 
sia, who, to ease themselves of the weight of public business, abandoned their 
whole authority to a eunuch. Bagoas may have had more address and under- 
standing than the rest, and thereby merited some distinction. It is the duty of 
a wise prince to distinguish merit ; but it is also incumbent on him to continue 
always the entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince like Ochus, 
who had made the greatest crimes his steps for ascendir^ the tiirone, and who 
had supported himself in it by the same measures, deserved to have such a 
minister as Bagoas, who vied with his master in perfidy and cruelty. Ochus 
experienced their first effect?. Had he desired to have r "ihing to fear fi»m 
him, he should not have been so imprudent as to render hm formidable by 
giving him an unlimited power. 

•A.M. 566«. Ant. J. C. 338, t .'^^lian. 1. iv. c. 8 
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mscfrtoir vT.-HLmRiixmEKT of thb tirs or DEXosTHfiKES. 

As Demosthenes will have a ^at part in the histoiy of Philip and Akun* 
der, which will be the subject of the ensuing volume, it is necessary to give 
the reader some previous idea of him. and to let him know by what means he 
cultivated, and to what a deeree of penection he carried his talent of eloquence ; 
which made him more awfuFto Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to render 
^eater services to his country than the hig[hest military virtue could have done* 

That orator, bom two years* before Philip, and two hundred and eiffh^ be* 
fore Cicero, was not the son of a dirty, smos^ blacksmith, as Juvenait would 
seem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who gained considerably by 
forges. Not that the birth of Demosthenes could deirogate in the least iroiii 
his reputation, whose works are a higher title of nobility than the most spien* 
did the world afibrds. Demosthenes tells us himself, that his father employed 
thirty slaves at his forges, each of them valued at tliree minae, or fiily crowns ; 
except two, who were, without doubt, the most expert in the business, and di- 
rected the work ; and these were each of them worth a hundred crowns.^ It is 
well known that part of the wealth of the ancients consisted in slaves. Those 
forces cleared, annually, thirty minae. To this first manufactory, appropriated 
to the foigin^ of swords and such kind of arms, he added another, woerem beds 
and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which brought him in yearly 
twelve minae. In tliis only twen^ slaves were employed, each of them valued 
at tvvo minae. 

The father of Demosthenes died possessed of an estate of fourteen talents 
He had the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and avaricious guardians, 
who had no views but of making the most out of his fortune. They carried 
that base spirit so far as to refuse their pupil's masters the reward due to them ; 
so that he was not educated with the care which so excellent a genius as his 
required 5 besides which, the weakness of his constitution, and the delicacy 
of his health, with the excessive fondness of a mother that doated on him, pre- 
vented his masters from obliging him to apply much to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates,§ m which so many great men had been educated, 
was, at that time, the most famous at Athens, cut whether the avarice of the 
guardians of Demosthenes prevented him from improving under a master, whose 
price was very high, or that the soft and peaceful eloquence of Isocrates was 
not to his taste, he at that time studied under Isaeus, whose character was 
strength and vehemence. He found means, however, to get the principles of 
rhetoric taught by the former : but Platoil in reality contributea the most in 
forming Demosthenes ; he read his works with great application, and received 
lessons from him also ; and it is easy to distinguish in tne writings of the dis- 
ciple, the noble and sublime air of the master. 

But he soon quitted the school of Isaeus and Plato for another, under a dif- 
ferent kind of direction ; I mean, the bar ; which wa^ occasioned by the fol- 
lowing circumstance. IF The orator Calistratus was appointed to plead the 
cause of the city Oropus, situated between Bceotia ana Attica. Chabrias, 
having disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, who were 
in great distress, they hastened thither, and delivered them from me enemy 
The Thebans, toigetting so g^at a service, took from tiie Athenians the tows 

• The f<Mrai f—t of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. A. M. 3633. Ant J. C. 381. Plot, in DemotU 
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of OfopuSywhidi was upon their ftootier. Chabrbs was suspected^ indcBu|g»} 
with treason wpao this occasion.* Callistratut was chosen (o plead aeainst him. 
The reputation of the orator and the importance of the cause, excited curiosity, 
and made a great noise in the citj* Demosthenes, who was then sixteen years 
of age, earnestly entreated his masters to cany him with them to the bar, that 
he might be present at so famous a trial. The orator was heard with great at- 
tention ; and having had extraordinary success, was attended home by a crowd 
of illustrious citizens, who seemed to vie with each other in praislpg and ad- 
miring him. The young man was extremely affected with the honours which 
he saw paid to the orator, and still more with the supreme power of eloquence 
on the minds of men, over which it exercises a kind of absolute power. He 
was himself saisible of its effects ; and not being able to resist its charms, he 
gave himself wholly up to it ; from henceforth renounced all other studies and 
pleasures ; and during the continuance of Callistratus at Athens, he never quit- 
ted him. but made all the improvement he could from his precepts.t 

The brst essay of his eloquence was against his guardians, whom he obliged 
to refund a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this success, he ventured to 
speak before the |)eop]e, but with veiy ill success. He had a weak voice, a 
thick way of speaking, and a veiy short breath ; notwithstandii^ which, his pe- 
riods were so loi^, thai he was often obliffed to stop in the middle of then for 
respiration. This occasioned his being nissed by the whole audience ; from 
whence he retired entirely discourased, and deteimined to renounce for ever a 
function of which he believed himself incapable. One of his auditors, who had 
observed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence which came 
veiy near that of Pericles, gave him new spirit, from the grateful idea of s^ glo- 
rious a resemblance, and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a second time before the people, and was no 
better received than before. As he withdrew, hailing down his head, and in 
the utmost confusion, Sat;^rus, one of the most excellent actors of those times, 
who was his friend, met him, and having learned from himself the cause of his 
being so much dejected, assured him that the evil was not without remedy, and 
that the case was not so desperate as he imaged. He desired him only to re- 
peat some of the verses of Sophocles or Eunpides to him, which he accordingly 
did. Satyras spoke them after him, and gave them such graces by the tone. 
gesture, and spurit with which he pronounced Uiem that Demosthenes himselt 
Found them quite different from what they where in his own manner of speak- 
ing. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and applied himself to the ac- 
quiring of it 

His efiforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to perfect himself in 
pronunciation, Uie value of which his friend had made him understand, seem 
almost incredible, and prove that industrious perseverance can suimount all 
thills. He stammered to such a degree, that he could not pronounce some 
letters, among others, the first in the name of the art he was studyii^, rhetoric, 
and his breathing was so short, that he could not utter a whole period without 
stopping. He overcame these obstacles at length, by putting small pebbles 
into his mouth, and proiK>uncing several verses in that manner without interrup- 
tion, while walkii^, and goin^ up steep and difficult places, so that at last no 
letter made him hesitate, and nis breath held out through the longest period, j; 
He went also to the sea-side, and while the waves were m the most violent agi- 
tation, he pronounced harangues, to accustom himself by the confused noise of 
the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tumultuous cries of the public 
as5emblies.§ 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice. He had a 
laige lookipg-glass in his house, which served to teach him gesture, and at which 
he used to dedaim, before he spoke in public. To conect a fault which he had 
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emttSiCiei b^ an HI habit of continually shrtigg^qp hia dioolden, he ^nctiwd 
standiT^ Oprigfat in a kind of very narrow pulpit or rostrum, oyer which huqg 
t halbert in such a manner, that if. in the heat of action, that motion ewiqped 
him, ihe point of the weapon might serve at the same time to admonish and 
correct him.* 

His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by this means that he carried the 
art of declaiming to the highest decree of peitection of which it was capable ; 
\dience it was evident that he wellknew its value and importance. When he 
was a^ed three several times, which (]^ualitY he thought most necessaiy in an 
orato , he wAj answered, ^* pronunciation y^ and by making that reply three 
times successively, insinuated that that qualification was the only one. the want 
of ii^ich could be least concealed, and which was the most capKable of conceal- 
ing other defects ; and that pronunciation alone could give considerable weight, 
even to an indifferent orator, when without it, the most excellent could not ex- 
pect the least success.! He must have had a veir high opinion of it, so as to 
attain a perfection in it : and for the instructions <h Neoptolemos, the most ex- 
cellent comedian then livii^, he devoted so considerable a sum as ten thousand 
drachq;^as, though be was not very rich. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To be the moie vemoved 
from noise, and less subject to distraction, he caused a small chamber to be 
made for him underground, in which he sometimes shut himself up for fidiole 
months, shaving, on purpose, half his head and face, that he might not be in a 
condition to go abroad. It was there, by the light of a small lamp, he composed 
(be admirable orations, which were said by those who envied hun, to smell of 
the oil ; to imply that they were too elaborate. ** It b plaiUj" replied he, 
' yours did not cost you so much trouble." He rose veiy earl^r m the mozniog, 

business be- 
an excel- 
_ „ ^ fThucydi- 

des e^ht times with his own hand, in order to render the style of that great 
man familiar to him.§ 

Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence in several pn 
vate causes, made his appearance in full light, and mounted the tribunal ot 
harangues, to treat there upon public affairs ; with what success we shall set 
hereauer. Cicero tells us, Uiat his success wais so great, that all Greece cam» 
in crowds to Athens to hear Demosthenes speak : and he adds, " that merit, 
80 great as his, could not but have had that effect. || I do not examine in tiiis 
place, into the character of his eloquence : I have enlaiged sufficiently upon that 
elsewhere ;ir I only ccmsider its wonderful effects. 

If we believe Philip (xi this head, of which he is certainly an evidence of 
unquestionable authority, the eloquence of Demosthenes alone did him more 
hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues, he said, 
were like machines of war, and batteries raised at a distance against him, by 
which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his enterprises, without its be- 
ii^ possible to prevent their effect. ** For I myself," says Philip of him, " had 
I been present, and heard that vehement orator declaim, should have concluded 
the first, that it was indispensably necessaiy to declare war against me.'*** No 
ci^^ seemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could introduce a mule 
laden with gold into it ; but he confessed, that to his sorrow, Demosthenes was 
invincible in that respect, and that he always found him inaccessible to his pre- 
Bents. After the battie of Chgronea, Philip, though victor, was struck with 

* Q,uintU. L xi. c. 3. 

f Actio ia dicendo una domiaator. Sine bM fummui orator esie in nvraerD dqIIo poteit, mediocris hae 
Imtnietot raamot saepe rap«rare. Hwie priwas dedisM Demotthenet dicitur, cum rogaretor quid in di* 
••ado citet priraum ; huic Meuadat, hoic tertias.->Cie. do Orat. 1. iii. a. 313. 

t Coi a<w tuat aodits Demofthenis rigQm 1 qui doter* M aiebat* A qoaado optfionm aatehicaaa ritstot ••• 
Mt iadQttrSa.~TaMS. QjuBCt. I. it. a. 44. f Lociaa. Adren. Indoct. p. 639. 

n Ho illod qttidem intejl^nt, noa modo ita awmoria proditom ene, led ita aececfse fuisMt eimrlla> 
aMtheaef dietums ettot, ut coneanot, aadioadi eauM, ts lata QrmeoL fiareat— la Brat a. 9S9. 

f Art«f Atadfiactha BaU«iLattrM, Tok Ik •• Laeiaa uiIBmmu Pcaioit. p. 9M,M1. 
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extreme dread attbe pospect of the gieat danger to which that oratDr, by the 

fowerful lea^e which his influence chiefly had fonned against him, exposed 
imself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke to the same effect of him. '* I value not," said he, ^' the 
Pineus, the galleys and aimies of the Athenians ; for what have we to fear from 
a people continually employed in ^^ames, feasts, and bacchanals ? Demosthenes 
alone gives me pam. Without him, the Athenians differ in nothii^ from the 
meanest people of Grreece. He alone excites and animates them. U is be that 
rouses them from their letiiaigy and stupefaction, and puts their arms and oais 
into their hands, almost against their will : incessantly representing to them the 
famous hattles of Marathon and Salamin, he transforms them into new men hy 
the ardour of his discourses, and inspires them with incredible valour and for- 
titude. Nothir^ escapes his penetrating eyes, nor his consummate prudence. 
He foresees all our designs ; he countermines all our projects ; and disconcerts 
us in every thing : and did Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly follow 
his advice, we should be inevitably ruined. Nothing can tempt him, nor dimin- 
ish his love for his country. All the gold of Philip finds no more access to 
him, than that of Persia did formerly to Aristides."* 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimony for himself in 
his iust defence against ^Kschines, his accuser and declared enemy. " While 
all tne orp.tors have suffered themselves to be corrupted by the presents of 
Philip and Alexander, it is well known," says he, *' that neither slight conjec- 
tures, engaging expressions, magnificent promises, hope, fear, favour, nor. any 
thing in the world, have ever been able to induce me to give up the least right 
or interest of my country." He adds, that instead of actii^ like those merce- 
nary persons, who, in all they proposed, declared for such as paid them best, 
like scales, that always incline to the side from whence they receive most ; he 
in all the counsels he had given, had solely in view the interest and gloiy ot 
his countiy, and that he had always continued inflexible and incorruptible to 
the Macedonian gold. The sequel will show how well he supported that cha- 
racter to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to ascend the tribunal for harangues, or 
rather the statesman, to enter upon the administration of the public affairs, and 
to be the principal and soul of all the great enterprises of Athens agaiust Philip 
of 'Macedon. 

SECTION VII. — DIORESSION ON THE MANNER OF FITTING OUT FLEETS 
BY THE ATHENIANS. 

The subject of this digression ought properly to have been inserted in the 
fourth section of the tenth book, where 1 have treated of the government and 
maritime affairs of the Athenians. It was necessaiy to deviate from the chain 
of the history, and it may be easily referred to when requisite. 

The word trierarch sipiifies properly the commander of a galley. But those 
citizens were also called trierarchs, wno were appointed to fit out the galleys 
in time of war, and to fiimish them with all things necessary, or at least with 
part of them. 

They were chosen from the richest of the people, and there was no fixed num- 
ber of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, and even ten trierachs, were 
appointed to equip one vessel. 

At length, the number of trierarchs was established at twelve hundred, in the 
following manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes. One hundred and 
twenty of the richest citizens of each tribe were nominated to furnish the ex- 
penses of these armaments ; and thus,^ach tribe furnishing one hundred and 
twenty, the number of the trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred.f 

These twelve hondred men were again divided into two classes, of six hun- 
dred each ; and those six hundred subdivided into two more^ea/di of three hm- 
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dred. The first three hundred were chosen from amoop such as #ere tkhest 
Upon pressing occasions they advanced the necessaiy expenses, and vrere re- 
imbutsed by the other three hundred, who paid their proportion, as the state ol 
their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those twelve hundred were divided into 
different companies, each consisting of sixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a gsuley. That law was very heavv upon the poorer citizens, and 
equally uxijust in its principles ; as it decreed that this numbier of sixteen should 
be chosen by their age, and not their estates. It ordained that all citizensL 
from twenty-five to forty, should be included in one of these companies, and 
contribute one sixteenth ; so that by this law the poorer citizens were to contri* 
bute as much as the most opulent, and often found it impossible to supply an ex- 
pense so much above their power. From whence it happened, that the fleet 
was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted out ; by which means Athens 
lost the most favourable opportunities for action. 

Demosthenes ^always intent upon the public good, to remedy those inconve- 
niencies, proposed the abrogation of this law by another. By the latter, the trie- 
rarchs were to be chosen, not by the number of theur years, but by the value of 
their fortunes. Each citizen, whose estate amounted to ten talents, was obli^d 
to fit out one galley ; and if to twenty talents, two ; and so on in proportion. 
Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with as many others 9s were ne- 
cessarv to complete that sum, and to fit out a gallev.* 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, which reformed all the 
abuses of the other. By these means the fleet was fitted out in time, and pro- 
vided with all things necessaiy : the poor were considerably relieved, and none 
but the rich displeased with it : for, instead of contributing only a sixteenth, as 
by the former law, they were sometimes oblii^ by the latter to equip a galley, 
and sometimes two or more, according to the amount of their estates. 

The rich were consequently veiy much offended at Demosthenes on account 
of this regulation ; and it was, without doubt, an instance of no small coura^^^e 
in him to disregard their complaints, and to hazard the making himself as 
many enemies, as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear him- 
self. " Seeing," says he, speaking to the Athenians, "that your maritime af- 
faire are in the greatest decline, the rich possessed of an immunity purchased 
at a veiy low rate, the citizens of moderate or small fortunes oppressed with 
taxes, and the republic itself, ui consequence of these inconveniences, never 
attempting any thing until too late for its service ; I had the courage to estab- 
lish a law, whereby the rich are restrained to their duty, the poor relieved 
from oppression, and what was of the highest importance, the republic enabled 
to make the necessary preparations for war in due time. He adds, that there 
was nothing tfce rich would not have given him to forbear the proposing of this 
law, or at least to have suspended its execution : but he did not suffer nimse If 
to be swayed either by their threats or promises, and continued firm to the 
public good.t 

Not having been able to make him change his resolution, they contrived a 
stratagem to render it ineffectual ; for it was without doubt at their instigation, 
that a certain person, named Patroclus, cited Demosthenes before the judges, 
and prosecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. The 
accuser having only the fifth part of the voices on his side, was, accordii^ to 
custom, fined five hundred drachmas, and Demosthenes acquitted of the chajqge, 
as related by himself. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, especially in the latter times, the affair 
would have taken this turn ; for we see, that whatever attempts were made by 

^e tribunes of the people, and to whatever height the quarrel arose, it never 

was possible to induce the rich, who were far more powerful and enterprising 

than those of A&ens, to renonjice the possession of the lands, which they had 

*. DeoMt ia Ont de ClaMib. Q f Dtnoct pro Ctdiip. p. 419. 
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mumd in manifeit contraTcntioii of tbe institutiODS of Ae state. Tim bif 
of Uemosthenes waB approved and confinned hj the senate and pe(n>le. 

We find, from what nas been said, that the trierarchs fitted out the galleys 
and their equipage at their own expense. The state paid the mariDers and 
soldiers, generally at the rate of three oboh, or &ye pence a-day, as has been 
observed elsewhere. The officers had greater pay. 

The trierarchs commanded the vessel, and gave all orders on board. When 
there were two of them to a ship, each commanded six months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give an account of 
their administration, and delivered a state of the vessel's eciuipage to their 
successor, or the republic. The successor was obliged to go immeaiately and 
fill up the vacant place ; and if he failed to be at his post by a time assigned 
him, he was fined for his neglect. 

As the charge of trierarch was veiy expensive, those who were nominated to 
ft w^re admitted to point out some other person richer Uian themselves, and 
to demand that they should be put into their place : provided they were 
ready to chanee estates with such person, and to perform the duties of trie- 
rarch after sucn exchange. This law was instituted by Solon, and was called 
the Law of Exchanges. 

Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have amounted to veiy great 
sums, the rich had another charge to support in the time of war, in the extraor- 
dinaiy taxes and imposts laid on their estates ; upon which, sometimes the 
hundredth, sometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth, were levied, according to 
the diflferent occasions of the state. 

Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatever, could be exempted finom 
these two charges, except the novemviri, or nine archontes, who were not 
obliged to fit out galleys. So that we see, without ships or money, the repub- 
lic was not in a condition, either to support wars, or defend itself.* 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were granted to such 
as had rendered great sendees to the republic, and sometimes even .'o all their 
descendants ; as maintaining public places of exercise, with all things neces- 
sary for such as frequented them ; instituting a public feabt for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expenses of games and shows ; all which amounted 
to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks of honour and re 
wards of services rendered the state ; as well as statues which were erected to 
great men, the freedom of the city, and the privilege of being maintained- in 
the prytanaeum at the public expense. The view of Athens m these honour- 
able distinctions was to express their high sense of gratitude, afid to kindle at 
the same time in the hearts of their citizens a noble thirst of glory, and an ar- 
dent love for their country. 

Besides the statues erected to Ilarmodius and Aristogiton, the deliverers of 
Athens, their descendants were for ever exempted from all public employments. 
Mid enioyed that honourable privilege many ages after. 

As Anstides died without any estate, ana left his son Lysimacbus no other 
patrimony tiian his glory and poverty, the republic gave him a hundred acres 
of wood, and as much arable land in Eubcea, besides one hundred minae at one 
payment, and four drachmas, or forty pence a-day.j 

Athens, in these services which were done it, regarded more the good will 
than the action itself. A certain person of Cyrene, named EpicerduSj being 
at Syracuse when the Athenians were defeated, touched with compassion for 
the unfortunate prisoners dispersed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for 
want of food, distributed a hundred minx among them. Athens adopted him 
into the number of its citizens, and granted bun all the ii^munities before 
mentioned. Some time after, in &e war against the thirty tyrants, the same 
Epicerdus gave the city a talent. These were but small matters on either oc« 

* Demoit. ardren. Lept. p. £4&. t Demott ia Orat. ad Lept p. 5M. 
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t^aHxm WI& teguA to the grandeur and power of Adieni : but Qiqr weie ioii* 
nitely affected with &e ^ood heait of a straneer, who without any view of in- 
terest, in a time of public calamity, exhausted himself in some measure for the 
relief of those with whom he haa no affinity, and fSrom whom he had nothing 
to expect.* 

The same fireedom of the city of Athens, granted an exemption from cus- 
toms to Leucon. who reigned in the Bosphorus, and his children, because they 
yearljr imported from the lands of that prince a considerable quantity of com 
of which they were in extreme want, subsisting almost entirely upon what came 
from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be outdone in generosity, ex- 
empted the Athenian merchants from a duty of a thirtieth upon all grain ex- 
ported from his dominions, and granted them the privilege of supplying them- 
selves with com in his country in preference to all other people. That exemp- 
tion amounted to a considerable sum ; for they brought from thence only two 
millions of quarters of com, the thirtieth part of which amounted to almost 
seventy thousand.! * 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted an immunity from 
public offices.' The names only of these illustrious generals si^cientiv justi- 
fy that liberalitj of the Athenian people. A person, however, namea Lepti- 
nus, out of a mistaken zeal for the public good, propcMed the abrogation by a 
new law, of all the grants of that kind, which had been made firom time imme- 
morial, except those which regarded the posterity of Harmodius and Ar isto- 
giton J and to enact, tiiat for the luture, the people should not be capable of 
granting such privileges. 

Demosthenes strongly opposed this law, though with great cwnplacency to 
flie person who proposed it ; praising his good intentions, and not speaking of 
him but with esteem ; a much more efficacious manner of refuting, than Ibose 
violent invectives, and that eager and passionate style, which serve only to 
alienate the people, and to render an orator suspected^ who decries his caur^b 
himself, and shows its weak side, by substituting injunous terms for reason?, 
which are alone capable of convincing. 

After having shown that so odious a reduction would prove of litue or no aa- 
rantaffe to the republic, from the inconsiderable number of the exempted per- 
sons, he goes on to explain its conveniences, and to set them in a proper light. 
"It is first," says he, "doing injury to the memory of those great men, 
whose merit the state intended to acknowledge, and reward by such immuni- 
ties ; it is in some manner calling in question the services they have done 
their country ; it is throwii^ a suspicion upon their great actions, injurious t<>, 
if not destructive of, their gloiy. And were they now alive, and present iii 
this assembly, which of us all would presume to offer them such an affront ? 
Should not the respect we owe their memories, make us consider them as a(- 
V'ays alive and present ? 

" But if we are little affected with what concerns them, can we be insensi- 
ble to our own interest ? Besides condemning the conduct oi our ancestors, 
by abrogating a law so ancient, what shame shall we bring upon ourselves, 
and wbat an injury shall we do our reputation ? The gloiy of Athens, and of 
evenr well governed state, is to value itself upon its gratitude, to keep its 
word religiously, and to be true to all its engagements. A private person who 
fails in these respects, is hated and abhorred : and who is not afraid of being 
i^proached with ingratitude ? And shall the commonwealth, in cancelling a 
law that has received tlie sanction of public authority, and been in a manner 
consecrated by the usage of many ages, be guilty of so notorious a prevarica- 
tion ? "^ We prohibit lying in the very markets, under heavy penalties, and re- 
quire truth and faith to be obser\^ed in them ; and shall we renounce them 
ourselves, by the revocation of grants, passed in all their forms, and upon 
which every private man has a right to insist ? 

• Dcttuit in Oral, ai Lept. p. 767. t Demosl. 0«t. ad L«pt. p. 645, S4& 
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** To act m such a maimer, irould be to exting^uidh in the hearts of our cfti« 
zens all emulation for glory, all desire to distinguish themselves by great ex- 
ploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country, which are the 
great sources and principles of almost all the actions of life. And it is to no 
purpose to hold up the example of Sparta and Thebes, which erant no such 
exemptions. Do we repent our not resembling them in many things ? and is 
there any wisdom in proposing their defects, and not their virtues, for our 
imitation ?" 

Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemptions to be re- 
tained in all its extent : with this exception, that all persons should be deprived 
of the benefits of it, out those who had a just title to them ; and that a strict 
inau fry should be made for that purpose. 

It is evident that I have made but a very short extract, in this place, of an 
exceeding loi^ discourse, and that I designed to express only the spirit and 
sense, without confining myself to the method and expressions of it. 

There was a meanness of spirit in Leptinus, in desiring to obtain a trivial 
advantage for the republic, by retrenching the moderate expenses that w?re 
an honour to it, and no charge to himself; while there were other abusej of far 
greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a family, perpetuate also in 
t state, an ardent zeal for its happmess, and a warm desire to distinguish that 
passion by glorious actions, it is not without pain, that I find among our- 
selves, that part of the privileges eranted to the family of the Maid of Orleans 
have been retrenched.* Charles VII. had ennobled her, her father, three bro- 
thers, and all their descendants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the re- 
quest of the attorney-general, the article of nobility by the women was re» 
trenched. 
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The raign* of Philip, king of Mae«4<»ii, and Alexander hii fon, «entaiB the ipae* of thir^ six j—ht tb« 
reign of the former including twentj-four, and that of the latter twelre. Thar astano fmn the first 
year of the lU5th Oljrmmad, or the Tear of the world 9044» to the irtt of tha 124th Ol/mpiad, whi«k 
answers to the rear of tae world 8690. 

The kings who reigned daring that time in Persia, were ▲rtazorMs Oehos, Anei, and Darin Codomann. 
The Persian empire expired with the last. 

l^e know not any thing concenung tha transactions of tha Jaws daring thasa thirly-stx jraars, axaapt what 
we are told by Josephos, book xi. o. 7, dt 8. of his Anttquitics of tha Jews* under the high priests John, 
or Johanoa, aad Jaddos. These will be mentioned ia the course of thu history, with w&eh, that of tlia 
Jews is intermixed. 

The abore mentioned space of thirtjrHix rears, with respect to tha Ronaii history, extends ftom the 8084 
to tha 439th jresjr from the foundation or Rome. The great men who made the most conipicnous figure 
amongthe Romans duriiig that space of time, were Appios Claudius tha dictator, T. Ctuinctios Cuiit^ 
Ibos, Tit. Uanlios Torqaatus, L. Paptrios Cursor, H. Valerius Corrinus, Ct. Fabias llaximns, and th« 
two Decii, who deroted themselres to death for the sake of their country. 

SECTION I. 

THE BIRTH AND IKFANCT OF PHILIP. HIS FIRST OON^UBSTS. 
THE BIRTH OP ALEZAirDEIU > 

Macedok was a hereditaiy kingdom, situated in ancient Thrace^ and bounded 
OD the south by tiie mountains of Tbessaly ; on the east by Boeotia and Piena, 
CD the west by tiie Lyncestes, and on the north by Mygdonia and Pelagonia. 
But after Philip bad conquered part of Thrace and lUynum, this kingdom ex- 
tended from the Adriatic sea to the riyer Stiymon. Edessa was at first the capi- 
tal of it, but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella, famous for giving birth 
to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are now entering on, was the son of Amyntas II. 
who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Macedon from Caranus, who had found- 
ed that kii^om about four hundred and thirty years before, that is anno mundi 
3212, and before Christ 794. The history ol all these monarchs is sufficiently 
obscure, and includes little more than several Wars with the lUyrians, the Thra« 
clans, and other neighbouring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to be descended from Hercules by Cara. 
nus, and consequently to have been Greeks originally. Notwithstanding this 
^ Demosthenes often styles them -barbarians, especially in bis invectiyes against 
Philip. The Greeks indeed gaye this name to all other nations without ex- 
cepting the Macedonians. Alexander king of Macedon. in the reign of Xerxes» 
was excluded from the Olympic games upon pretence of his being a barbariaiip 
and was not admitted to share in tiiem, tiU after haying proyed his beinr origin- 
ally descended from Aigos.* The above mentioned Alexander, when ne went 
over from the Persian camp, to that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint the 
latter that Mardonlus was determined to chaige them by surprise at day-break* 
justified his perfidy by his ancient descent, which he declared to be nom diB 
Greeks.t 

« HMod. 1. ▼. e. 33. ' t Id«B* 1- ^ •• M. 
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The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath them to lire, at di^ 
erent times^ under the protection of the Athenians. Thebans, and Spartans, 
chang^in^ their alliances as it suited their interest. Of this we have several in- 
stances in Thucydides^. One of them, named Perdiccas, with whom the Athe- 
nians were dissatisfied, become their tributaiy ; which continued £nom their 
settling a colony in Anmhipolis, under Agnon, the son of Nicias, about f(»ty- 
eight years betore the reloponnesian war, till Brasidas the Lacedaemonian ge- 
neral, about the fifth or sixth year of tiiat war, raised that whole province against 
them, and drove them from the frontiers of Macedon. 

We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly had paid tribute to Athens, 
become, under Philip, the arbiter of Greece, ana triumph, under Alexander, 
over all the forces of^Asia. 

Anivntas, father of Philip, began to re:gn the third year of the 96th Olym- 
piad.* Having, the veiy year after, been warmly attacked by the Illynans, 
and dispossessed of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought it scarcely 
possible for him ever to recover again, he addressed himself to me Olynthians ; 
and in order to engage them the more firmly in his interest, ceded to them a 
considerable tract of land in the neighbouihood of their city. According to 
some authors, Argaeus, who was of the royal blood, being supported by the 
Athenians, and taking advantage of the trouble which broke out m Macedonia, 
reigned there two years.! Amyntas was restored to the throne by the Thessa- 
lians ; upon which he was desirous of resuming the possession of the lands, 
which nothing but the unfavourable situation of his affairs had obliged him to 
resign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a war, but Amyntas, not being strong 
enough to make head singly against so powerful a people, the Greeks, and the 
Athenians in particular, sent him succours, and enabled him to weaken the 
power of the Olynthians, who threatened him with total ruin. It .was then that 
Amyntas, in an assembly of the Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, en- 
gaged to unite with them, to enable the Athenians to possess themselves of Am- 
phipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the last menti<»ied people. This 
strong alliance was continued after his death with queen Euiydice, his widow, 
fy we shall soon see.J 

Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was bom the same year in which this 
monarch declared war against the Olynthians.^ This Philip was father of Alex- 
ander the Great, for we cannot distmguish bun better, than by callii^ him the 
father of such a son, as Cicero observes of the father of Cato of Utica.II 

Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. He left three legiti- 
mate children, whom Euiydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, ana a natural son named Ptolemy. IT 

Alexander succeeded his &ther as eldest son. In the very beginning of his 
reign, he was engaged in a shaip war with the Illyrians, neighbours and per- 
petuaJ enemies of Macedonia. Concluding afterwards apeace with them, be 
placed in their hands, as a hostage, his youi^er brother Philip, an infant, who 
was soon sent back to him. Alexander reigned but one year. 

The crown now belonged by right to Perouccas, his brother, as the next eldest ; 
but Pausanias, a prince of the royal blood, who had been exiIe<L disputed it with 
him, and was supported by a great number of Macedonians. He b^an by seiz- 
ing some fortresses. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates was then m that coun- 
try, where the Athenians nad sent him with a small fleet — ^not to besiege Amphi- 
polis immediately, but only to take a view of the place, and make the necessaiy 

E reparations for nesiegine it. Euiydice, hearing of his arrival, desired to see 
im, intending to request bis assistance against Pausanias. VHien he came into 
die palace, a^ had seated himself, the afi9icted queen, the better to excite his 

♦ ▲.1I.96M. Aiit.J.C.99a. nioa.Lmir.p.aai.Ml. tA.H.9631. AatLCStS. 

t ^Mhia. a« Falf . Lcptt. p. 400. {A. U. 9631. Aal. J. C. SS9. 
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oompsittkm, took her two cliOdren, Per^iccas and Philip * and placed the for* 
mer m the anns, and the latter on the knees, of Ipfaicrates ; she then spoke thus 
to him : " remember, Iphicrates, that Amjntas. the &tber of these unnappTc»<* 
phans, had always a love fw your countiy , ana adopted you for his son. This 
double tie lays you under a double obligation. The amity which ttiat king en* 
tertained for Athens, requires that you «iould acknowledge us publicly for tout 
friends ; and the tenderness which Uiat father had for your person, claims &om 
you the heart of a brother to these children." Iphicrates, moved with thif 
sight and discourse, expelled the usurper and restored the lawful sovereign.! 

PerdiccasJ; did not continue long in tranquillity. A new enemy, more tbr- 
midable than the first, soon invaded his repose ; this was Ptolemy his brother, 
natural son of Am^tas, as was before observed. He might possibly be the 
eldest s(Hi, and claim the crown as such. The two brothers referred the deci* 
sion of their claim to Pelomdas, general of the Thebans, more revered for his 
probity than his valour, relopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas : and 
baving judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in order to oblige 
the two competitors to observe the articles of the treaty accepted by them, ne 
carried Philip as Gne of the hostages with him to Thebes,§ where be resided 
several years. He was then ten years of age. Euiydice, at her leaving this 
much loved son, earnestly besoii^ht Pelopidas to procure him an education wor- 
thy of his birth, and of me city to which he was going. Pelopidas placed him 
mih Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean philosopher m his house 
for the education of his son. Philip improved greatly by the instructions of 
his preceptor, and much more by tibose of Epaminondas, under whom he un- 
douDtedly made some campaigns, though no mention is made of this. He 
could not possibly have had a more excellent master, whether for war or the 
ordinaiy affairs ot life ; for this illustrious Theban was at the same time agteat 
phUosopher, Uiat is to say, a wise and virtuous man, and a.^at commander. 
as well as a great statesman. Philip was vexy proud of beir^ his pupil, ana 
proposed him as a model to himself; most happy, could he nave copied him 
perlectly ! From Epaminondas he acquired his activity in war, and his prompti* 
tude in improving occasions, which, however, formed hut a very inccxisiderabb 
part of the merit of this illustrious personage : but with regard to his tempe- 
rance, his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, hisde- 
mency, which rendered him truly great, these were virtues which Philip had 
not received from nature, and did not acquire by imitation.il 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming and educating 
die most dangerous enemy of Greece. Aller Philip had spent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of^a revolution in Macedon made him resolve to leave 
Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly he stole away, made the utmost expedi- 
tion, and found &e Macedonians greatly surprised at havii^ lost their kinff 
Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle by the Illvrians, but much 
more so, to find they had as many enemies as neighbours. iF The Illyrians 
were on the point of returning into the kii^dom with a greater force ; the Peo- 
nians infested it with perpetual incursi<»]s ; tiie Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his pretensions ; and the 
Athemans were bringii^ Argseus, whom Mantias, their g^eneral, was ordered to 
support with a strong fleet and a considerable hody of troops. Macedonia at 
&e time wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a child, AmyntaSi 
the son of Perdiccas, and lawml heir ofdie crown. Philip goveroed the king^ 

* Philip was theo not lets than nine yn o14* 
t A. M. SfiSO. Ant J. C. 374. JlCtch. de Falf. Les^^t. p, $09, 4I0O, 
t Plutarch foppotttf, that it was with Alexander Aat Ptolemj disputed the empire, which eannrt b» 
made to afree with the relatbn of JGtchines, who, beine hit cotemporarj, is more wotthj of credit, t 
therefore thoug^ht proper to subetitute Perdicoas instead of A iexander. 

I Thebie triemiie obieg habitue, prima pueiitis rudimenta in uibe seTcritatii aatiqutt, et la dono fipaalt 
■oad« Htaami et diUoeophi et imperatorii, deposnt.— Juitia. L Tii. e. 6. Philip WrttA la Thebas Mt only 
llM^bta aine evtea jeart/ 
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dom for looie time, by die title of ^ardian to the prince ; but the sul^eeta, 
justly alaimed, deposed the nephew in favour of the uncle ; and, instead of ^ 
neir, whom nature had given them, set him upmi the throne whom the present 
ooi^uncture of affairs required, i>ersuaded that the laws of necessity are superior 
to all others. Accordingly Philip, at twen^-four years of age, ascended the 
throne the first year of the 105th Olympiad.^ 

The new king, with great cooing and presence of mind, used all his en- 
deavours to answer the expectations of Uie people : he accordingly nrovided 
for and remedied eveiy thing, revived the desponding courage of the Macedo- 
nians, and reinstated and disciplined the army. He was inflexibly rieid in the 
list point, well knowii^ that the success of afl his enterprises depenOed on it. 
A soldier, who was thirsty, went out of the ranks to dnnk, which Philip pun- 
i;ihed witn great severity. Another soldier, who ought to have stood to bis 
arms, laid tnem down : ne immediately ordered him to be put to deatht. 

It was at this time he established the Macedonian phalanx, which afterwards 
became so famous, and was the choicest and best disciplined body of an army 
the world had ever seen, and might dispute precedency in those respects witn 
the Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. He drew up the plan, or at least im- 
proved it, from the idea suggested by Homer.t That poet describes the union 
of the Grecian commanders under the imae;e of a battalion, the soldiers of 
which, by the assemblage or conjunction of their shields, form a body im- 
penetrable to the enemy^s darts. I rather bePeve, that Philip formed the idea 
cfthe phalanx from the lessons of Epaminondas, and the sacred battalion of the 
Thebans. He treated those chosen foot soldiers with peculiar distinction, hoD- 
oured them with the title of his comrades or companions,§ and, by such maiks 
flf honour and confidence, induced them to bear, without any murmuring, the 
greatest fatigues, and to confront the greatest dangers with intrepidity. Such 
Kuniliarities as mese cost a monarch little, and are of no common advantage 
to him. I shall insert, at the end of this section, a more particular description 
of the phalanx, and the use made of it in battles. I shsul borrow from roly- 
bius this description, the length of which would too much interrupt tibe series 
of our history ; yet oeing placed separately, may probably please, especially 
by the judicious reflections of a man so well skilled in the art of war as that 
historian. 

One of the first things Philip took care of, was the negotiating a caiitious 
peace with the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he was not will- 
ing to make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but HI established. 
He therefore sent ambassadors toAthens, spared neither promises nor protesta- 
tions of amity, and at last was so happy as to conclude a treaty, of which he 
knew how to make all the advantages he had proposed to himself. 

Immediately after this, he did not seem so much to act like a monarch of but 
twenty-four years of age, as like a politician profoundly versed in the art of dis- 
simulation ; and who, without the assistance of experience, was already sen- 
sible, that to know when to lose at a. proper season is to gain. He had seized 
upon Amphipolis, a city situated on the mmtiers of his kingdom, which conse^ 
quently stood veiy convenient for him. He could not keep it, as that would 
have weakened his army too much, not to mention that the Athenians, whose 
friendship it was his interest to preserve, would have been exasperated at bis 
holding a place which they claimed as their colony. On the other side, he was 
determined not to give up to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. 
He therefore took the resolution to declare that place free, by permitting the in* 
habitants to govern themselves as a republic, and in this manner to set them at 
variance with their ancient masters. At the same time he disarmed the Peon- 
ians by means of promises and presents ; resolving to attack them, after he had 
disumted his enemies, and weakened them by that disunion.H 

• A. M. 3644. Ant J. C. 960. Dioa. L xn. p. 40i.— «iil f aClian. 1, «ir. c. 4S. * 
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»oon found himself without competiton. Having bailed the estnuioe of hit 
kinspdom to Fausanius, he inarched against Ameus, came up with lum in the 
road from ^^ to Methone, defeated him, kOled a mat amiber of his sol- 
dien, and took a multitude of prisooen ; attacked the FeooianB, and sulgected 
them to his power : he afterwards tunied his aims against the lUynans, cut 
them to pieces, and obliged them to restxne to him all the placet possessed bj 
them in Macedonia. 

About this time the Atheniains acted with the greatest generosity in lefsad 
to the inhabitants of Euboea. That island which is separated from Bceotia hr 
the Euripus, was so called frcxn its laige and beautitul pasture lands, and is 
now called Negropont.* It had been subject to the Athenians, who had sel^ 
tied colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities. Thucydides r^ 
lates, that in the Peloponnesian war, the revolt of the Eubceans dismayed the 
Athenians veiy much, because they drew greater • revenues from thence than 
from Attica. From that time EulxBa became a prey to factions ; and at the 
same time of which we are now speakine, one of these factions implored tfat 
assistance c^ Thebes, and the other of Athens. At first the Thebans met witk 
no obstacle, and easily made tiie faction they espoused triumphant. However^ 
at the arrival of the Athenians, matters took a different turn. Thou^ they 
were very much offended at the Eubceans, who had behaved veiy iqjurious^ 
towards them, nevertheless, sensiblv affected with the great dan^r to whidh 
they were exposed, and forgetting their private resentments, they immediate^ 
ffave them such poweiful succour both by sea and land, tnat m a few days 
Uiey forced the Thebans to retire. Being now absolute masters of the island^ 
they restored the inhabitants their cities and liberties, persuaded, says .£schl* 
iies,t in relating this circumstance, that Justice requires we should obliteratB 
the remembrance of past injuries, when the parties offending repose Uieir trust 
in the offended. The Athenians, after having restored Euboea to its former 
tranquillity, retired, without desiring any other benefit for all their services, 
than the glor^ of having appeased the troubles of that island.]; 

But they <ud not always t>ehave in this manner with regard to other states; 
and this gave rise to the ** war of the al]ies,"§ of which I have spoken els»- 
where. 

Hitherto, that is, during the first years of his reign, Philip had employed his 
endeavours to triumph over his competitors for the throne; to pacify domestic 
divisions, to repel the attacks of his forei|;n enemies, and to disable them, by 
his freauent victories, from troubling him m the possession of his kingtiom. 

But he is now to appear in another character. Sparta and Athens, luler hav- 
ing long disputed the empire of Greece, had weakened themselves by their 
reciprocal divisions. This circumstance had given Thebes an opportunity of 
r^aining its former grandeur ; but Thebes, having weakened itself by the 
wars in which it had been engaged against Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an 
occasion of aspiring also in his turn to the sovereignty^ of Greece. As a poIW 
tician and a conquerer, he now resolved how he mignt best extend his fron- 
tiers, reduce his neighbours, and weaken those whom he was not able to con- 
quer at present ; how he might introduce himself into the affairs of Greeoe,* 
snare in its intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, join with one side to de- 
stroy the other ; in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the execution of 
this great design, he spared neither artifices, open force, presents, nor promi- 
ses. He emplo^^ed, for this puipose, negotiations, treaties, and alliances, and 
each of them singly, in sucn a manner as he judged most conducive to th* 
success of his design ; advantage solely detennining him in the choice of 
measures. , 

•A.M.S646. AfttJ.C.SSS. 
t Oux nTiquvM dimioy f ivai tuv oovn* euroomnfiowufiv n tm virmdmi. 
t T«ll. Vktefe. I. L c 4i iTbiieyi. 1. riii. p. 613. DemMt. pro Ctofiph. p. 4S9. JBiekla. coilr 
Cteisph. p. 441. no fA.M.a64& AM^J.O.mfL 
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W« AiD alwftjs flee him acting tmder Ihis secood chai^^ die slept 

he takes henceforth, till he assumes a third and last character, which is, pie- 
paring to attack the great kin^ of Persia^ and endeavouring to become the 
ayenger of Greece, by subyerting an empire vdiich before had attempted its 
sulg ligation, and which had always continued its iirecoocilable enemy, either 
by cpen invasions or secret intrigues. 

We have seen that Philip, in the very begging of his reign, had seized 
upon Amphipolis, because well situated for his views ; but that, to avoid re- 
storing^ it to me Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had de- 
clared it a free citT. But, at this time, being no longer under such great ap- 
prehension from tne Athenians, he resumed his fonner design of seizing^ Am 
phipolis. The inhabitants of this citi% being threatened wim a speedy si^e, 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians, ofifering to put themselves and their city 
imdar the protection of Athens^ and beseeching them to accept the keys of 
Amphipolis.* But that republic rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the 
peace they had concluded the preceding year with Philip. This monarchy 
tiowever, was not so delicate in this point ; for he besieged and took Amphi- 
polis by means of the intrigues he carried on in the ci^^ and made it one of 
the strongest barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in his' orations, frequently 
reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on this occasion, by representii^g 
to them, that, had they acted at Uiis time with the expedition they ought, they 
would have saved a confederate city, and spared themselves a great many 
misfortunes, t 

Philip had promised the Athenians to give up Amphipolis into their bands* 
and by this means had made them supine and mactive ; but he did not value 
himself upon keepine^ his word, and smcerit^ was in no manner the yirtue he 
professed. So for trom surrendering this city, he also possessed himself of 
Pydn^iJ and of Potidsa.^ The Athenians kept a garrison in the latter ; these 
he dismissed without domg them the least iijuiy ; and gave up this ci^ to 
the Olynthians, to engage Siem in his interest.|| 

From thence he proceeded to seize Crenides, which the Thasians had built 
but two years before, and which be called Philippi, from his own name. It 
was near this city, afterwards famous for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, diat 
he opened certam gold mines, which eveiy year produced upwards of a thou- 
sand talents ; a prodigious sum of money in that age. By this means, money 
became much more current in Macedon than before ; and Philip first caused 
gold specie to be coined there, which outlived mcmarchy.lT Superiority of fi- 
nances is of endless advantaee to a state : and no prince understood them bet- 
ter than Philip, or neglected them less. By this fund he was enabled to main- 
tain a powerful army of foreigners, and to oribe a number of creatures in most 
of the cities of Greece.** 

Demosthenes says, that when Greece was in its most flourishing condition, 
** gold and silver were rsmked in ti^e number of prohibited arms.'*tt But Philip 
- '■ . . 

• DemotU OlToth. i. p. 3. t A. M. 9646. Ant. J. C. 358. Diod. p. 413. 

1 PydBA. a citj of tfacedon, fituated on the golf MicienUj called Siniu Thermaieos, and now Golfo di 

I FMida^ eaoUier eitj of Kacedon. en the borden of aaeitBt Thiaoa. It vat hot dxtjr ftadSa. cr «hf«« 
Mfwi, froB Oljmthoa 

fl Died. p. 4*9. 
^T Gratn Alexaodio ren maipw fait Hie 
oChoBrilgs, inealtit qu Terabue et male natk 
Jletulit acceptofl, verale namiima. Philippot. 

Horat.l.iLEp.adAaffnt. 
<^efilut-the PekftBynath ap{«roved* 
Htm be rewanicd well, and htm he lorf 4 ; 
Hit dull aneven verte, bj preat good fate, 
fOot hia his favour, and a fair ettiite. 

Creech*! Hor. 
' «to mt mam&n& wanl iMceati «a«uni. v^i roeantur PhiTippi. 

Plant In rofp. 
MDM.9.49IL 4fPktli^.kl.f.». 
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flwaeiit, spoke, and acted m a quite difiexent mamer. It is said, (hit eoBSiill> 
iqgp me oracle of Delphos, he receiyed the following answer ; 

M «Ke coin thy weapoM, aiad tboa*lt conquer all.—- Stridas. 

The advice of the priestess became his rule, and he applied it with great 
success. He owned that he had carried more places by money than arms5 
that he never forced a gate till after having attempted to open it with a golden 
key ; and he did not think any fortress impregnable, into which a mule ladeD 
with silver could find entrance. It has been said^ that he was a merchant nh 
ther than a conqueror ; that it was not Philip, but his golcL that subdued Greeoi, 
and that he bought his cities rather than took them.* He had pensioners fa 
all the commonwealths of Greece, and retained those in his pay who had the 
. greatest share in ihe public affairs. And indeed he was less proud of the sut 
cess of a battle than that of a negotiation, well knowing, that neither his geni»* 
rals nor his soldiers could share m the honour of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, the latter was son 
of Alcetas, kii^ of Molussus or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, 
sumamed the Great, who was bom at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the first 
year of the 106th Olympiad. Philip, who at that time was absent from his 
kingdom, had three vei^ agreeable advices brought him ; that he had carried 
the prize in the Olympic games : tliat Parmenio, one of his generals, had 
gained a great victoiy over the Illyrians ; and that his wife was delivered of 
a son.t This prince, terrified at so signal a happiness, which the heathens 
thought firequently the omen of some moumfiil catastropne, cried out. " Great 
Jupiter t in return for so many blessings, send me as soon as possiole some 
slight misfortune."! 

We may form a judgment of Philip's care and attention with regard to the 
education of this prince, by the letter he wrote a short time ailer his birth to 
Aristotle, to acquaint him so early, that he had made choice of him for his 
son's preceptor. " I am to inform you," said he, '* that I have a son bom. I 
return thanks to the gods, not so much for having g^ven him to me, as to hare 
given him me in the time that Aristotle lived. 1 may justly promise myself 
that you will make him a successor worthy of us bom, and a King worthy 3" 
Macedonia."§ What noble thoughts arise from the pemsal of this letter, far 
different from the manners of the present age, but highly worthy of a great 
monarch and a good father ! I shall leave the reader to make such reflections 
on it as he shall think proper ; and shall only observe, that this example may 
serve as a lesson even to private persons, as it teaches them how highly they 
oi^ht to value a good master, ana the extraordinai^r care they shoum take to 
find such a one ; Tor eveiy son is an Alexander to his father.ll It appears that 
Philip put his son veiy early under Aristotle, convinced tbat the success of 
studies depends on the foundation first laid ; and that the man cannot bei too 
able, who is to teach the principles of learmng and knowledge in the manner 
they ought to be inculcated. IT 

* Callidas emptor Olynthi. — •■^ — -Jut. Sat xii. 1. 47. 

Philippus majors ex parte mereator GrscitBt qoMi Ticter. 

Tal. Max. lib. tIS. «. S» 
■ ■ ■ P iffidithoatiuw 

Portat Tir Macedo, et submit amolof 
Re|^ei muneribin.— Horat lib. iii. Od. xvi. 

When engines, and when arts do fail. 
The golden wedge can cleava the wall 

Gold, Philip*s rival kings overthrew. Creeeh*s Hor. 

t Flntarcb titf»poaes that this news was bvooght him immediately after the taldag of Pottdasa, but this 
«ity bad been taken two years befew. 
i A. H . S648. Ant J. C. 356. Plut in Alex, p 6M. Justin. 1. xii. e. 16. Pint, b Apophth. p. 187. 

} Aul.O«I.l.ix.9. 
n Finraraus Alexandrum dari nobis, impositum gremio, digSDm tanta eura. infaatem ; (qnaoquamniM 
cmu0 d&aua eit\^ — (^ninut. 1. i. c. 1. 

T An Philipjuis Macedonum rex Alexandro filio suo prima literannn elementa tr*di wh Aristotele snaft> 
■weijas »tatis ^hilMonho roluisset ent ille suseepitftRt hae offidnm, n oon stn Vtaram ittUie a ferftolixsMMk 
VnqiM optUne traetan, pertinen ad lumaiam crcdidisset I— ><^ttialaL IbM 
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This was a body of infantry, consisting of sixteen thousand heavy-amed 
troqpa, who were always placed in the centre of the battle.* Besides a sw€»d . 
they were aimed with a shield, and a pike or spear called by the QnAa 
Xflf wo. (sarissa.) This pike was fourteen cubits, or twenty-one feet, long, §at 
the cubit consists of a foot and a half.t 

The p^anx was commonly divided into ten com or battalions, each d 
which was composed of sixteen hundred men, one hundred in rank, and six- 
teen in file. Sometimes the fileof sixteen was doubled, and sometimes divided, 
according to occasion ; so that the phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at 
other times thirty-two deep ; but its usual and regular depth was sixteen. 

The space between each soldier upon a march was six feet, or, which is the 
same, four cubits ; and the ranks were also about six feet asunder. When the 
phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but three feet distance be« 
tween each soldier, and the ranks were closed in proportion. In fine, when 
the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men who composed it drew ^stiU 
closer, each soldier occupying only the space of a foot and a half. 

This evidently shows toe different space which the front of the phalanx took 
up in these three cases, supposing the whole to consist of sixteen thousand men, 
at uxteen deep, and consequently always a thousand men in front. This space 
or distance, in me first case, was six thousand feet, or one thousand fathoms^ 
which make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the second case it was but half 
^ much, and took up five furlongs, or five hundred fathoms.]: And, in the 
third case, it was again diminished another half, and extended to the distance 
of only two furlongs and a half, or two hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the second case, m which it marched to 
attack the enemy. There were then three feet in breadth and depth between 
each soldier. We observed above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits long. 
The space between the two hands, and that part of the pike which projected 
beyond the right, took up four ; and consequently the pike advanced ten cu- 
bits beyond the body of the soldier who carried it. This beinff supposed, the 
pikes of the soldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the fifths, and so 
of the rest, projected two cubits beyond the first rank ; the pikes of the fourths, 
four ; those of the thirds, six ; those of the seconds, eight cubits ; and the pikes 
of the soldiers who formed the first rank, projected ten cubits towards the enemy. 

The reader wiU easily conceive, that wnen (he soldiers who composed the 
phalanx, a great and unwieldy machine, eveiy part of which bristled with 
pikes, as we have seen, moved all at once, presenting their pikes to attack the 
enemy, they must chaige with great force. The soldiers, who were be- 
hind the fifm rank, held their pikes raised, but inclining a little over the ranks 
which preceded them ; thereby forming a kind of roof; which, not to mention 
their shields, secured them from darts discharged at a distance, which fell 
without doii^ them any hurt. 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, could not indeed engage 
against the enemy, nor reach them with their pikes, but then they |^ve ereat 
assistance in battle to those in front of them ; for. by supporting them behind 
with the utmost istrength, and propping them with their oacks, they increased 
in a prodigious manner the strength and impetuosity of the onset ; they gave 
their comrades such a force as rendered them immoveable in attacka,Ana at the 
same time deprived them of every hope or opportunity .of flight by the zear ; so 
that they^ were under the necessity of either conquering or dying. 

Polybius indeed acknowledges, that as long as the soldiers of the phalanx 
preserved their disposition and order as a phalanx, that is, as loqg as they kept 



* BtMm et wx mOlU peditmn more MacedoDom mmmA foen ani phalMifite«me}bbulnr. B»e b#« 
ii*. Mi«i fuit ia froatot ia d*eem partet diviga.— Tit. tir. 1. xxxrii. a. 4Dw 
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tibdriamiciiii&e close c^der we have described, it was impoMible fitf anene- 
mj either to sustain its weighty or to open and break it. And this he demon- 
strates to us in a plain and sensible manner. The Roman soldiers, lor it is these 
he compares to me Greeks in the place in Question, says he, take up, in fight, 
three feet each. And as thepr must necessaruy move about veiy mucb, either to 
shift their bucklers to the nght and left, in defending themselves, or to thrust 
with die point, or strike with the edee, we must be obliged to suppose the dis- 
tance of three feet between eveiy soldier. In this manner evenr Rcxnan soldier 
takes up six feet, that is. twice as much distance as one of the phalanx, and con- 
sequently opposes singly two soldiers of the first rank ; and, for the same 
reascm, & obliged to make head against ten pikes, as we before observed. Now 
it is impossible for a single soldier to break, or force his wajr through ten pikes.* 

Livy shows this evidently in a few words, where he describes in what manner 
the Romans were repulsed by the Macedonians at the siege of a city.t The 
consul, says he, made his cohorts to advance, in order, if possible, to penetrate 
the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, keeping very close together, had 
presented their long pikes, the Romans, haviAg ineffectually disduuged fheix 
javelins against the Macedonians, whom their shields, pressed veiy close to- 
gether, covered like a roof, drew their swords. But it was not possible for 
Biem either to come to a close engagement, or to cut or break the pikes of the 
enemy ; and if they happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken 
piece d* the pike served as a point ; so that this range of pikes, with whidi 
the front of the phalanx was armed, still existed.! 

PaulusiCmilius acknowledged, that in the battle with Perseus, the lastkii^ 
of Macedon, this rampart of brass, and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his 
lemons, filled him with terror and astonishment. He did not remember, he 
said, any thine so formidable as this phalanx ; and often afterwards declared, 
that this dreaoful spectacle had made so strong an impression upon him, as 
almost made him despair of the victory .6 

From what has been said above, it will appear that the Macedom'an {iha- 
lanx Was considered invincible ; but we find^^by history, that the Macedonians 
and their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by the Romans. *' It was 
invincible, says Polybius, " so long as it continued a phalanx, but this hap- 
pened very rarely ; for to form in that order, a fiat even spot of ground of 
great extent, without either tree, bush, intrenchment, ditch, valley, nill, or ri- 
ver, was requisite. Now we seldom find a spot of ground, of fifteen, twenty, 
or more furiongs, in extent ; for so lai^e a space is necessaiy for containing a 
whole army, ot which the phalanx is out a part. 

'' But, let us suppose," continues Poly bins, *^ that a tract of ground, such afr 
could he wished, were found, yet oi what use could a body of troops drawn 
up in the form of a phalanx be, should the enemy, instead of advancii^ and 
offering battle, send out detachments to lay waste the country, plunder £e ci- 
ties, or cut off the convoys ? That in case the enemy should come to battle, 
the general need only command part of his front, the centre for instance, to 
^vc way and &j, that the phalanx might have an opportunity of pursuing them ; 
in this case^ it is manifest the phalanx would be broken, and a laiige cavity 
made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to chai]ge the phalanx in flanK 
on the righ\ and left, at the same time that those soldiers who were pursuing 
the enemy, might be attacked in the same manner.' 

*^ It wu bftfbn said, that emcb soldier of the phalanx took up three feet whea headranced to attack tha 
•nemy-t and but half as much when h« waited his eoming up. In this last aase, each Bomaa ioWier wa» 
tbUged to make bead af^alnsttwentj pikes. ^ 

t Lir. 1. xxxii. n. 17. 
% Cohoctet inTieem sub si|^isi qn» enaeum Macedonum (phalaofem ipti rocant) si poesent, ri p*irm». 
pMont. e0tttebat.-<-Ubi eenferti bastas ine^tif lovjritodims pr« se If aeedooes objccissent, Telnt in eoa« 
•traetstm denMtato elypeomm tettodinem, Jlomani, puis BeqtticqMLm,emissi>, cum strinxiMent iflm&t§ ; ne* 
ana profiedi prapias, nequa pnseedera hastas potorant; et, si qnaa incidisseut ant pmC^fiflMit Mil* 
ftafiwato ipto acoto iiitar ipiaala intagtarom hastanim, ralat rallnm azpl«ba«. 
f PtaLiaPaul. JKmU.p, S8& 
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This reuoniii^ of Polybius ai^an to me veiy clear, and at the same tfm« 
gires lis a veiy just idea of the manner in which the ancients fought ; which 
certainly ought to have a place in history, as it is an essential part of it. 

Hence appears, as Mr. Bossuet* obserred after Polybius, the difference 
between the Macedonian phalanx,! formed of one laiee body, yeiy close on 
all sides, which was obliged to move all at once, ana the Koman army, di- 
vided into small bodies, which for that reason were nimbler, and consequently 
more aptly disposed for motions of every kind. ** The phalanx cannot lon^ 
preserve its natural property," says Polybius ; " that is to say, its solidity ana 
thickness, because it requires its peculiar spots of ground, and those, as it 
were, made puix>06ely for it ; and that ibr want of such tracts, it encumbers, 
or rather breaks itself by its own motion ; not to mention, that, if it is once 
broken, the soldiers who compose it can never rally again. Whereas the Ro- 
man army, by its division into small bodies, takes advantage of all places and 
situations, and suits itself to them. It is united or separated at pleasure. It 
files off, or draws toeether, without the least difficulty. It can veiy easily de- 
tach, rally, and perform eveiy kind of evolution, either in whole or in part, as 
occasion may require. In fine, it has a greater variety of motions, and c(m- 
sequently more activity and strength, than the phalanx.*^' 

This enabled Paulus iBmilius to gain his celebrated victory over Perseus.J 
He first attacked the phalanx in front. But the Macedonians, keeping very 
close together, holding their pikes with both hands, and presentii^ this iron 
rampart to the enemy, could not be either broken or forced in any manner^ 
but made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans. But at last, the unevenness ot 
the ^und, and the great extent of the front, not allowing the Macedonians to 
continue, in all parts, that rai^e of shields and pikes, Paulus ^milius observed 
that the phalanx was obliged to leave several openings and intervals. Upon 
this he attacked them at these openings, not as before, in front, and in a gene- 
ral onset, but by detached bodies, ajid in different parts at one and the same 
time. By this means the phalanx was broken, and its whole force, which con- 
sisted merely in its union, and the impression it made all at once, was entirely 
lost, and Paulus £milius gained the victoiT.§ 

Polybius, in the twelfth book above cited, also describes in a few words the 
order of battle observed by the cavaliy. According to him, a squadron of horse 
consisted of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in front, and eight 
deep ; consequently such a squadron as this took up a fiirlong, or one hundred 
fathoms, supposing the distance of one fathom or six feet for eadh horseman ; 
which space he must necessarily occupy, to make his evolutions and to raUy. 
Ten squadrons, or eight thousand horse, occupied ten times as much ground, 
that is, ten furkxigps, or a thousand fathoms, which make about half a league.lf 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much ground an army 
took, according to the number of in^try and cavaby of which it consisted. 

SECTION Hi,— THE SACREPi WAR. SE^UEXi OF THE HISTORY OF FHILIP^ 

Discord, which constantly excited in the Greeks dispositions not veiy re^ 
mote from ao open rupture, broke out with great violence vpast aceoimt of the 

* D'ucaunm oi^ UniverMil, Hi«torjr«K 

t SUt&nus qterqiie miles, ordiDei kervans; sed ilia phalanx immobilis, et ualai reaerit ; Romana Mifta. 
dUtinetior, ex plonbai parUbiii constoas ; faeilis paitieati quacumque opus eiset» Jhcms jungenU.— Tit. Lir. 
1. ix. o. 19. 

Erant plenaue qrlrcsViA circa, ineoBmoda phalaqipl, maxima Haeedonum, que, niu ubi pnsloaffia 
hastis TeHtt v-aunm rnle djfot ob)ecit» quod nt Bati Hbesoeampa opas est, duIUus adbnodttm usus esti---Id. 
1. xxxt. a. Sfti 

I Seciwda Ufpnt. immiMa diiiipavit phalaosrem ; neque ulla eridantior causa victoriss ftiit, qaam qtioJ 
Biulta passim prwiHa erant, qiiK nuctuantena torbanint |>rimo, deinde disjecerunt phalan^ein ; cujus confer. 
Lh, At iBl<>ntia horrrDttt hastis, intolrrahib's^k'fis snnt. Sr c«rptH»i ag;srra<1i*>ndo circarnagreM iminohncm 
IfH^itadine et fravitate hastani cogfat, confuia strue implicantur. « vera ah latere, aut «b tc^pn, altquii) 
turnuluis io' repuit, rtiiiue itiodo turbantiir. r^icuttum adrersus caLer«-atim imicntes Rocaaoos, at interruiHa 
■)uHif«riam acie, obviam ire ei^bantur ; et Rumaai, quaeumqua dt.ta iotarraUa essavt, lasinimbaat ordi* 
Pt* MMS. Q.ai^ si uatversa acie io frontem adversus iaatructan phalsuafeas coacurrissaat—iadaisi—t ■» 
oa*tU. n«>e confertam aaicm sustinuisseot.— «Tit. Lav. 
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Rioceans. Those peo|^, idio inhabited the territories adjacent to D«ipho«« 
ploii^hed up certain lands that were sacred to Apollo, which were thefdby pio* 
ianea. Immediately the people in the neighbourhood exclaimed agjainst tliein 
as guilty (^sacrilege ; some, from a spirit of sincerity, and others, in order to 
cover their private revenue with the veil of religion. The war that broke out 
on this occasion, was called the Sacred War, as undertaken from a religious 
motive, and lasted ten years. The people guilty of this profanation, were 
smmnoned to appear before the Ampbyctions. or states-general of Greece , 
and the whole anair being duly examined, the Phocaeans were declared sacri- 
l^ous, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine.* 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great authority, 
hav'mg proved by some verses in Homerj that the sovereignty of Delphos be- 
longed anciently to the Phocaeans, inflamed them against mis decree, resolved 
ynth them to take up arms, and was appointed their ^neral. He immediately 
went to Sparta to engage the Lacedsenionians in his mterest. They were vciy 
much di^^usted at the sentence which the Ampbyctions had pronounced 
against them at the solicitation of the Thebans, by which they had also been 
condemned to pay a fine, for having seized upon the citadel of Thebes by 
fraud and violence. Archidamus, one of the kmgs of Sparta, rave Philome- 
lus a handsome reception. This monarch, however, did not £ire to declare 
openly in favour of the Phoceans, but promised to assist him with money, and 
to furnish him secretly with troops, which he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return home, raised soldiers, and oegan by attacking the 
temple of Delphos, of which he possessed himself without any g^at difficulty, 
the inhabitants of the country making but a weak resistance. The Locrians, 
or Locri, a people in the neighbourhood of Delphos, took arms against him, 
but were defeated in several rencounters. Phifomelus, encouraged b^ these 
first successes, increased his troops daily, and put himself in a condition to 
cany on his enterprise with vigour. He accordingly entered the temple, tore 
firom the pillars tide decree of the Ampbyctions against the Phocaeans, publish- 
ed all over the countiy, that he had no design to seize the riches of the tem- 
ple, and that his sole view was to restore the Phocaeans their ancient rights and 
privileges. It was necessary for him to have a sanction from the god who pre- 
sided at Delphos, and to receive such an answer from the oracle as might be 
favourable to him. The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this occa- 
sion ; but, being terrified by his menaces, she answered that the god permit- 
ted him to do whatever he should think proper ; a circumstance he took care 
to publish to all the neighbouring nations. 

The affair was now become a serious one. The Ampbyctions meeting a se- 
cond time, a resolution was formed to declare war against the Phocaeans. 
Most of the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one oi 
the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several other 
ne^bourii^ people, declared in favour of the god : while Sparta, Athens, and 
8C»ne other cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocaeans. Philomelus had 
not yet touched the treasures of the temple ; but being afterwards not so scru- 
pulmis, he believed that the riches of the god could not be better employed, 
than in his (the deity's) defence, for he gave this specious name to this sacri- 
le^Gus attempt ; and being enabled, by this fresh supply, to double the pay 
of his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body of troops. 

Several batues were fou^t, and the success for some time seemed doubtful 
on both sides. Every body knows how much religious wars are to be dreaded, 
and the prodigious length to which a false zeal, when veiled with so venerable 
a name, is apt to go. The Thebans having in a rencounter tiken several 
prisc^ners, condemned them alJ to die as saoilegious m-etches, who were ex- 
commiuilcated. The Phocaeans did the same bv way of reprisal. These had 
at first gained several advantages ; but having been defeated in a great battle. 



PhOoiMiuf flieir kader, lieinr ckMelj attacked upon to mamBooB. tnm whkH 
then was n> retreating, defended himaelf lor a looK time with incredtible 
brayery ; idiich. howeTer, not availing, he threw himaelf headloii§^ from a rock, 
in order to avoia the torments he must miaToidably bare tmde^pone, had fae 
(alien alive into the hands of his enemies. Onomardius was Ins auGceasor, 
and todc upon him the command of the forces. 

This new|;eneral soon levied another army, the advantageous pay he offered 
procuring hira soldiers 6om all sides. He also, by dint of money, brooghtover 
several oueft of the other puty, and prevailed upon them either to retire or 
to do little or nothing, by which he gained great advantages.* 

Philip thought it most consistent with his interest to remain neutral in thia 
general movement of the Greeks, in favour either of the Phocaeans or the 
Thebans. It was consistent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had 
little regard for religion or the interest of ApoUo. but was always intent upon 
his own, not to engage in a war from which he could not reap the least benefit : 
and to toke advantage of the circumstance in which all Greece, employed ana 
divided by a great war, pive him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and 
push his conquests without any apprehension of opposition. He was also well 
pleased to see both parties weaken and consume each other, as he diould there- 
by be enabled to fall ui>on them afterwards with greater advantage. 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of securing the ccmquests he had 
already made in it, he oeterminedto possess himself of^Methone, a small ci^, 
incapaole of supporting itself by its own strength, but which gave him dis- 
quiet, and obstructed his designs whenever it was in the hands ofhis enemies.! 
He accordingly besieged that city, made himself master of, and razed it. 
He lost one of bis eyes before Metnone, by a veiy singular accident. Aster 
of Amphipolis had offered his service to rhilip, as so excellent a maijksman, 
that he could brin^ down birds in their most rapid flight. The monarcn made 
this answer : '^ Well, I ynll take you into my service when I make war upoa 
starlings :" which answer stung the cross-bowman to the quick. A repartee 
proves often of fatal consequence to him who makes it, and it is not a small 
merit to know when to hold one^s tongue^ After having thrown himself mto tibe 
city, he shot an arrow, on which was written, "to Philip's right eye," and gave 
him a most cruel proof tliat he was a good marksman, for he hit him in his 
right eye. Philip sent him back the same arrow, with this inscription, " If 
Philip takes the cit^, he will hang up Aster ;" and he was accordingly as good 
as his word.]; 

A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye with so much art and 
dexterity, that not tiie least scar remained; and though he could not save his 
eye, yet he took away the blemish.§ This monarch was, however, so weak as 
to be angry whenever any person happened to mention the word Cyclops, or 
even the word eye, in his presence. Men, however, seldom blush for an 
honourable imperfection. A Lacedaemonian woman thought more like a man^ 
when, to console her son for a glorious wound that had Emedhim, she said^ 
** Now my son, every step you take will put you in mind of your vaiour."tl 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever studious eidier to weaken his ene« 
mies by new conquests, or gain new friends by doing them some important ser- 
vice, marched into Thessaly, which had Anplorea his assistance against the 
jyrants. The liberty of that country seemed now secure, since Alexander of 
Pheroe was no more. But, his brothers, who, in concert with his wife Thebe, 
had murdered him, grown weaiy of having some time acted the part of de- 
liverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the Thessalians with a new yoke* 
Lycoi^ron, the eldest c^* the three brothers, who succeeded Alexander, had 
•trengtJiened himself by the protection of the Phocseans. Onomarchus, their 
leader, brought him a Mttaerous body of forces> and at first gained a con8id<* 

• A. V. SftSl. Aab J. a.9&3. * A. M.aSftl. Ant J. C. 3SS. HM. p. 484. 
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^able advantage ovev Flqlip ; but enraKioe bun a second tiine» he wai en* 
tirely defeated, and Iiis anxiy routed. The flying tnwps were pursued totb« 
sea - shore. Upwards of six thousand men were kiOed on the spot, among whom 
was On(»narcnu8» whose body was hupg upon a gallows ; ana tnree thousand, 
who were taken prisoners, were thrown' into the sea, br Philip's order, as so 
majiy sacrilegious wretches, Uie professed enemies of religion. Lycopbron 
delivered up the city of Phere, and restored Thessalv to its liberty by aban- 
doning it. By the happy success of this expedition Philip acquired ior ever 
the aotection of the Thessalians, whose excellent cayaliy^ joined to the Mace- 
donian phalanx, had afterwards so great a Aiaxe in his victories, and those of 
his son.* 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brother Onomarchus, deriving the same advan* 
tages he had done, from the immense riches he found in the temple, raised a 




Phayllus being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, aner suffering 
the most cruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of his impieties and 
sacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very young, the son of Onomarchus, waa 
placed in his room, and Mnaseas, a man of great experience, and strongly 
attached to his family, was ai)pointed his counsellor. 

The new leader, treading in the steps of his predecessors, plundered the 
temple as they had done, and enriched all his friends. At last the Phocsans 
opened their eyes, and appointed commissioners to call all those to account 
who had any concern ha the public monies. Upon this Phalecus was deposed; 
and, after an exact inquiry, it was found that, from the beginning of the war« 
there had been taken out oi the temple upwards of ten thousanatalents. 

Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved to carry his arms into 
Phocis. «This was his first attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have a share 
in the general afilairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon bad al- 
ways been excluded as foreigners. In this view, upon pretence of going* over 
Into Phocis, in order to punish the sacrilegious Phoc8eans,he marched towards 
Thermopylae, to possess himself of a pass, which gave him a free passage into 
Greece, and especially into Attica. The Athenians, upon hearing of a march 
which might prove of the most fetal consequence to them, hastened to Ther- 
mopyls, and j^ossessed themselves very seasonably of this important pass^ 



hilip did not dare attempt to force ; so that he was obliged to retum 

back into Macedonia .| 

STJ:TJ0V III. — ^DEMOSTHENES HARANGUES THE ATHENIANS AGAINST PHIUP. 
THAT PRINCE TAKES OLYNTHUS. 

As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the Athenians, who, by the strong 
exhortations and prudent counsels of Demosthenes, will become nis greatest 
enemier, and the most powerful opposers of his ambitiou? designs ; it may not 
be improper, before we enter into that part of tlie history, to give a short acccnint 
c^ the state of Athens, and of the disposition of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a judgment of toe character of the Athenians, in the as^e we 
are now speaking of, from that of their ancestors, in the time of the battles of 
Marathon and ot Salamis, from whose virtues they had extremely degenerated. 
They were no longei the same men, and had no longer the same maxims, and 
tiie same manners. They no longer discovered the same zeal for the public 
good ; the same application to the affairs of the state ; the same courage to sup- 
port the fatigues of war by sea and land ; the same care of the revenues, the same 
wiUingness to hear salutaiy advice ; the same discernment in the choice of ge- 
nemls of the armies, and of magistrates to whom they entrusted the administra* 
tion of the state. To these happy, these glorious dispositions, succeeded « fondt 
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fiessforieiNMe, and an indolence with r^^ to public dSam ; an arenrion Ibr 
military fatigues^ which they now left entirely to mercenaiy troops : and a piofti-' 
sion of the public treasures in games and shows ; a love for the flattery wfaieh 
their orators lavished upon them ; and an unhappy facility in conferring public 
offices by intrigue and cabal ; all which usuaUy }>recede the approaching luin <^ 
states. Such was the situation of Athens at the time the king of Maced^ began 
o turn his aims against Greece. 

We have seen mat Philip, after various conquests, had attempted to advance 
as far as Phocis, but in vain ; because the Athenians, justly alarmed at the im- 
pending danger, had stopped him at <iie pass of Thermopylse. Demosthenes, 
taking advantage of so favourable a disposition of things, mounted the tribunal, 
in order to set before them a lively image of the impending danger to Tiiiich 
they were exposed by the boundless ambition of Philip, and to convince them 
of the absolute necessity they were conseouently under, of applying the moet 
speedy remedies. Now, as tne success of nis arms, and the rapidity of his pro- 
gress, spread throughout Athens a kind of terror, bordering veiy near up«i 
despair, die orator, by a wonderful artifice, first endeavours to revive their cou- 
rage, and ascribes their calamities to their sloth and indolence. For, if they 
himerto had acquitted themselves of their duty, and that, ^in spite of Uieir ac- 
tivity and their utmost efforts, Philip had prevailed over them, they then, in- 
deed, would not have the least resource or nope left. But in this oration, and 
all those which follow, Demosthenes insists strongly, that the grandeur of Phi- 
lip is wholly owing to the supineness of the Athenians ; and that this supine- 
ness, which makes nim bold and daring, swells him with such a spirit of haugh- 
tiness, as even insults the Athenians.* 

" See," says Demosthenes to them, speakings of Philip, " to what a height the 
arrogance of that man rises, who will not suror you to choose either action or 
repose ; but employs menaces, and, as fame says, speaks in the most insolent 
terms : and not contented with his first conquests, but incapable of satiating his 
lust pf dominion, engages every day in some new enterprise. Possibly, you 
wait till necessi^ reduces you to act. Can any one be greater to free-bom 
men than ^ame and infamy ? Will you then for ever walk the public places 
with this question in your mouths, " What news is there ?" Can there be greater 
news than that a Macedonian has vanc[uished the Athenians, and made himself 
the supreme arbiter of Greece ? " Philip is dead," says one ; " He is only sick,'* 
replies another. His beu^ wounded at Methone had occasioned all mese re- 
ports. But whether he be sick or dead is nothing to the purpose, O, Athenians ! 
for the moment after heaven had delivered you from him, should you still be- 
have as you now do, you would raise up another Philip against yourselves ; 
since the man in question owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence 
than to his own strength." 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remonstrances, or with giving his 
opinion in general terms, proposed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the first place, he advised the Athe-- 
nians to fit out a fleet offifty galleys, and to resolve firmly to man them them* 
selves. He required them to reinforce these with ten galleys lightly armed, 
which might serve as a convoy to the fleet and transports. With regard to the 
land forces, as in his time, the general, elected by the most powenul faction, 
formed the army only of a confused assemblage of foreigners and mercenary 
troops, who dia little service ; Demosthenes required ihem to levy no more 
than two tiiousand chosen troops, five hundred of whom should be Athenians, 
and the rest raised from among the allies, with two hundred horse, fifty ot 
which should also be Athenians. 

The expense of this small army, with regard only to provisions and other 
matters iiulependent of their pay, was to amount to little more per month than 
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i^De^ talents, vi«. forty talents for ten convoy galleys, at the rate of twenty 
tnmsB per month for each galley ; forty talents Tor the two ^usand mfantnr, 
and ten drachmas per month for each foot soldier ; lastly, twelve talents ror 
the two hundred horse, or thirty drachmas per month for each horseman. The 
leader may hence form an idea of the expenses of an army in those times. De- 
mosthenes adds, " If any one imagine that the preparation of provisions is not 
a considerable step, he is very much mistaken ; for he is persuaded, that pro- 
vided the forces do not want provisions, the war will furnish them with eveiy 
thing besides ; and that, without doi^g the least wrong to the Greeks or allies, 
they will not tail of sufficient acquisitions to make up all deficiencies and ar 
rears of pav." 

But, as the Athenians might be surprised that Demosthenes required so small 
a body of forces, he gave this reason for it, viz. that at present, the common* 
wealth did not permit the Athenians to oppose Philip with a sufficient force in 
the field ; and mat it would be their business to make excursions only. Thus 
his design was, that this little army should be hovering perpetually about the 
firontiers of Macedonia, to awe, observe, harass, and keep close to the enemy, 
in order to prevent them from concerting and executing such enterprises with 
eascj as they might think fit to attempt. 

What the success of this harangue was, is not known. It is very probable, 
that as the Athenians were not attacked personally, they, according to the su- 

Pineness natural to them, were very indolent with regard to the prepress of 
hilip's arms. The divisions at this time in Greece were very favourable to 
that monarch. Athens and Lacedaemon, on one side, employed themselves 
wholly in reducing the strength of Thebes, their rival ; while, on the other 
side, the Thessalians, in order to free themselves from their tyrants, and the 
Thebans, to maintain the superiority which they had acquired by the battles 
of Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the most resolute manner to 
Philip, and assisted him, undesignedly, in making chains for themselves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take advantage of all these 
dissentions. This king, in order to secure his frontiers, had nothing more at 
heart than to enlarge them towards Thrace ; and this he could not well attempt 
but at the expense of die Athenians, who since the defeat of Xerxes had many 
colonies, besides several states, who were either their allies or tributaries, in 
that coanliy. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninsula of Pallene. was one of these 
colomes. The Olynthians had been at great variance with Amyntas, father 
of Philip, and had even very much opposed the latter, upon his accession to 
the crown. He, however, hehag not firmly established on the throne, at first 
employed dissimulation, and requested the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, 
some time after, he gave up Potidsea, an important fortress, which he had con- 
quered, in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. When he found 
himself able to execute his project, he took proper measures lor the siege of 
Olynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who saw the storm gathering at a dis- 
tance, had recourse to the Athenians, ot whom they requested unmediate '^d. 
The affair was debated in an assembly of the people, and as it wa." of the ut- 
most importance, a great number of orators met in the assembly. Each of 
them mounted it in his turn, which was regulated by their age. Demosthenes, 
who was then but thirty-four, did not speak till after his seniors had discussed 
the matter a long time. 

In this discourse,*"^ the orator, the better to succeed in his aim, alternately 
terrifies and encourages the Athenians.t For this purpose, he represents Philip 

* The ovaUoo wkicb D«notth«iMa pvoooimoed at that time, ii g^enerallj looked upon at the aecond of 
Ibe three OlyiitbieM, wbioh relate to this subjeet. B at M. de Toorwil, chiefly on the aethoritx of Dionjrtiua 
Heliearaasteasif. which ooght to be of freat weight op thii ocoasioot chanret the order generally observed 
la Uie oration* of Demoithenet, and plaeet thie at the head of the 0)jntha|«i. Though I m^ of |m tpia* 
ieo, I «h»U cite the erfttiom in the order tbejr er» prii^ted. 
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in two rerj d^ient lightt. On one side, he is a man whose unbotOMkd am* 
bitioD the empiie of toe woiid could not satiate ; a haughty ^rant, who looks 
upon all men, and even his allies, as so many sul^'ects or slaves ; and who, ibr 
that reason, is no less incensed hj too slow a submission, than an open revolt ; a 
vigilant politician, who, always mtent on taking advantage of the oversi^tsaiid 
errors of others, seizes eveiy favourable opportunity ; an indefatigable w^niori 
whom his activity multiplies, and who continually undeigoes the most severe 
toils, without allowing himself a moment's repose, or having the least regard 
to the difference of seasons : an intrepid hero, who rushes ttirough obstacles, 
and plunees into the midst ot dangers ; a corrupter, Who with his puise, traffics, 
buys, ana employs gold no less than iron ; a happy prince, on whmn fortune la- 
vishes her favours, and for whom she seems to have forgotten her inconstancy : 
but, on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent man, who measures his 
vast projects, not by his strength, but merely by his ambition ; a rash man, who, 
by his attempts, di^s the grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices be- 
fore him, down which a small effort would throw him ; a knave, whose oower 
is raised on the most ruinous of all foundations, breach of faith, and villany ; 
a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by trampling upon all laws, human 
and divine, has made all nations his enemies ; a tyrant, detested even in the 
heart of his dominions, in which, by the infam^ of his manners and other vices, 
he has tired out the patience of his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects 
in general : to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, equally abhorred by 
heaven ana earth, and whom the gods are now upon the point of destroyii^ by 
any hand tiiat will administer to their wrath, and second their vengeance. 

This & the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourreil draws, by unitii^ 
the several detached lineaments in the present oration of Demosthenes. iS 
herein shows the great freedom with which the Athenians spoke of so powerful 
a monarch. 

Our orator, after haviiu^ one moment represented Philip as formidable, and 
the next, as veiy easy to be conquered, concludes, that the only certain method 
for reducing such an enemy, would be to reform the new abuses, to revive the 
ancient order and regulations, to appease domestic dissentions, aiul to suppress 
the cabals which are incessantly forming ; and all this in such a maimer that 
every thing may unite in the single point, the public service ; and that, at a 
common expense, eveiy man, according to his abilities, may concur in the de* 
struction ofthe common enemy. 

Demades,* bribed by Philip's gold, opposed veiy strenuously, but in vain, 
the advice of Demosthenes; for the Athenians sent, under the conduct of Cha- 
res, the general, thirty galleys and two thousand men to succour the Olynthiaos, 
who, in this uigent necessity, which so nearly affected the Greeks generally, 
coula obtain assistance only irom Athens. 

This succour, however, did not prevent the designs of Philip, or the progress 
of his arms. For he marched into Chalcis, took several places of strength, 
the fortress of Gira, and spread terror throughout the whole countiy. Ojy^n- 
thus, being thus in great danger of an invasion, and menaced with destruction, 
sent a second embassy to Athens, to solicit a new reinforcement. Demosthenes 
argued very strongly in favour of their request, and proved to the Athenians 
that they were equally obliged by honour and interest to have regard to it. Thi$ 
is the subject of the Olyntniac, generally taken as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a strong and lively zeal for the safety and 
eloiy of his country, endeavoured to intimidate the Athenians, by setting before 
mem the dangers with which they were threatened ; exhibiting to them a most 
dreadful prospect of the future, if they did not rouse from their lethargy : £» 
that, in case Philip seized upon Olynthus^ he would inevitably attack Athens 
afterwards with alibis forces. 

^j am > > " ■ ■ " ■ ' ■ ' " '■' ■ »' 
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The ^atest diffictiltr was the means of raisii^ sufficient sums fordeiStvffDg 
the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olynthians, because the mihtaiy 
funds were otherwise employed, viz. for the celebration of the public g^ames. 

When the Athenians, at the end of die war of .^^na, had concluded a peace 
£>r thirty years with the Lacedasmonians, they resolved to put into their treasuiy , 
by way or reserve, a thousand talents eveiy year ; at the same time prohibitinr 
any person, upon pain of death, from mentioning the employing any part of 
it, except for repulsing an enemy who should invade Attica. This was at first 
observed with the warmth and fervour which men have for all new institutions. 
But Pericles, afterwards, to court ^pularity, proposed to distribute amoi^ the 
citizens, in times of peace, the thousand talents, and to give to each individual 
at the public showa, two oboH, upon condition, however, that they might resume ' 
this fund in time of war.* The proposal and restriction were both approved. 
But, as all concessions of this kind degenerate one time or other into license, 
the Athenians were so hiriily pleased with this distribution, called by Demades, 
'' a bird-lime by which the Athenians might be caught,*' that they absolutely 
would not suffer it to be retrenched on any account. The abuse was carried to 
such a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction which opposed Demosthenes, 
prohibited any person, upon pain of death, so much as to propose the restoring 
for the service of the war, those funds which Pericles had transferred to the 
games and public shows. Apollodorus was even punished for declarii^ himself 
of a contrary opinion, and for insisting upon it. 

This absurd profusion had very strange effects. It was impossible to sup^ 
ply it but bv imposing taxes, the inequality of which, being entirely aibitrary, 
perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military preparations so veiy slow, as 
^uite defeated the designs of them, without lessening the expense. As the ar* 
tificers and sea-faring people, who composed about two thirds of die population 
of Athens, did not contribute any part of their substance, and onlygave their 
persons, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the rich. These mur- 
mured upon that account, and reproached the others with the expenditure of 
the public moneys upon festivals, comedies, and the like supemuities. But 
the people, being sensible of their superiority, paid veiy little regard to their 
complaints, and had no manner of inclination to subtract from their diversions, 
merely to ease people who possessed employments and dignities, from which 
they were entirely excluded. Besides, any person who should dare to propose 
this to the people seriously and in form, would be in great danger of nis life. 

Demosthenes, however, presumed to introduce this subject at two different 
times; but then he treated it with the utmost art and circumspection. After 
showing that the Athenians were indispensably obliged to raise an army, in 
order to stop the enterprises of Philip, he hinted, but in a distant way, that 
those funds which were expended in theatrical representations, ought to be 
employed for levying and maintaining an armed force. He demanded that 
commissicHiers should be nominated, not to enact new laws, there being already 
but too many established, but to examine and abolish such as should be pre- 
judicial to fie commonwealth. He did not thereby become liable to capital 
punishment, as enacted by those laws, because he did not require that they 
should be actually abolished, but only that commissioners might be nominated 
to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly necessary it was to aooliSn a 
law, which grieved the most zealdus citizens, and reduced them to this sad 
necessity, either to ruin themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and 
faitiifillly, or to destroy their country, in case they observed a fearful, prevari- 
cating silence. 

These remonstrances do not seem to have had the success they deserved, since 
m the followh^ Olynthiac, which is commonly placed as the first, the orator was 
obliged to inveig& once more against the misapplication of the militair funds. 
The Olynthians Deing now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having nitherto 

• Th«fe (MIIC9, b«ndes th« two oboU which wer« distributed to each of the personi pNtMlt,oeo«do08d 
affTMt ooaber of othor expeiuet. 
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been Tisiy ill served byUie Tenal miCGounof Atheu, required, bj a &ad era 
baaij', a oodj of troops, which should not consist of mercenaries and foreign* 
era as before, but of true Athenians, of men inspired with a sincere ardour for 
the interest both of their owngloiy, and the common cause. The Athenians, 
at the earnest solicitation of I%mosthenes, sent Chares a second time, with a 
reinforcement of seventeen galleys, and two thousand foot, and three hundred 
horse, all citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requested. 

The followii^ jear Philip possessed himself of Olynthus. Neither the suc- 
cours nor efforts of the Athenians could defend it from its domestic enemies. 
It was betrayed by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of the most eminent citi- 
zens in actual employment at that time. Thus Philip entered by the breach 
which his gold had made. He immediately plundered this unhappy city, laid 
one part of the inhabitants in chains, and sola the rest for slaves ; aistir^'sh- 
ing those who had betrayed their ci^, in no other way than by the supreme 
contempt he expressed for them.* This king, like his son Alexander, loved 
the treason, but abhorred the traitor. And, indeed, how can a prince rely 
upon him who has betrayed his country ? Every one, even the common soldiers 
or the Macedonian army, rei)roached Euthycrates and Lasthenes for the per- 
fidy, who, comolaining to Philin upon that account, received only this ironical 
answer, infinitely more severe than the reproach itself, *' Do not mind what a 
pack of vulgar fellows say, who call every thing by its real name.'*t 

The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of this city, which was of 
the utmost importance to him, as its power might have very much checked his 
conquests. Some years before, the Olynthians had long resisted the united 
aomies of Macedon and Lacedsmon : whereas Philip had taken it with very 
little resistance, or had not lost many men in the siege.! ^ 

He now caused shows and public games to be exhibited with the utmost 
magnificence ; to these he added feasts, in which he made himself veiy popu- 
lar, bestowing on all the Quests considerable gifts, and treating them with the 
utmost marks of his frienc&hip. 

SECTION lY. — ^PHILIP DECLARES FOR THEBES AGAINST THE PHOCAANS. 
HE SEIZES ON THERMOPYLJE. 

The Thebans, beii^ unable alone to terminate the war, which they had so 
long carried on against the Phocseans, addressed Philip.§ Hitherto, as we be- 
fore mentioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the sacred 
war ; and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of declarii^ himself, that is, 
till both parties should have weakened themselves by a Icng war, which equally 
exhausted them both. The Thebans had now lost much of that haughtiness? 
and those ambitious views, with which the victories of Epammondas had inspired 
them. The instant therefore that they requested the alliance of Philip, he re- 
solved to espouse the interest of that repuolic, in opposition to the Phocaeans. 
He had not lost sight of the project he had formed,^! obtaining an entrance into 
Greece, in order to make himself master of it. To give success to his design, 
it was proper for him to declare in favour of one of the two parties which at 
that time divided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians 
and Spartans. He was not so void of sense as to imagine, that the latter party 
woula assist his desi^ of canyii^ his arms into Greece. He therefore had no 
more to do than to join the Thebans, who offered themselves voluntarily to 
him, and who stood in need of Philip's power to support themselves in ttieir 
declining condition. He therefore declared at once in their favour. But, to 
give a colour of justice to his cause, besides the gratitude he affected to have 
at heart for Thebes, in which he had been educated, he also pretended to make 
an honour of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to the violated god ; 
and was very glad to pass for a religious prince, who warmly espousea the 
cause of the god, and of the temple of Delphos, in order to conciliate by that 
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m^m the esteem and friendship of the Qreeks. Politicians apf^ ere^ pre- 
text to their views, and endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with the 
veil of probity, and sometimes even of religion ; though they veiy frequently 
have little or no regard for either. 

There was nothii^ Philip had more at heart, than to possess himself of 
Thermopylae, as it opened him a paa^age into Greece ; to appropriate all the 
honour of the aacred war to himself, as if he had been principal m that affair ; 
and to preside in the Pythian games. He was desirous of aiding the Thebans, 
and by their means to possess hjmself of Phocis ; but, in order to put this dou- 
ble design in execution, it was necessary for him to keep it secret from the 
Athenians, who had actually declared war against Thebes, and who had been, 
for many years, in alliance with the Phocaeans. His business therefore was to 
make them chaiiee their measures by placing other objects in their view ; and 
on this occasion me policy of Philip succeeded wonderfully.* 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war whicn was venr burden- 
some, and of little benefit to them, had commissioned Ctesiphon and Pbiynon 
to sound the intentions of Philip, and in what manner he stood disposed with 
regard to peace. These related that Philip did not appear averse to it, and 
that he even expressed a great affection for the commonwealth. Upon this, 
the Athenians, resolved to send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into 
the truth of things, and to procure the last explanations previously necessaiy 
to so important a negotiation. ^Eschines and Demosthenes were among the 
ten ambassadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parme- 
nio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed their commission veiy faithfully, 
and gave a very good account of it. Upon this, they were immediately sent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. It was 
then that Demosthenes, who in his first embassy had met some Athenian cap- 
tives in Macedonia, and had promised to return and ransom them, at his own 
expense, endeavoured to enable himself to keep his word ; and, in the mean 
time, advised his colleagues to embark with the utmost expedition, as the re- 
public had commanded ; and to wait as soon as possible upon Philip, in what- 
ever place he mi^ht be. These, however, instead of expediting their journey 
as they were desired, proceeded slowly to Macedonia by land, remained three 
months in that country, and gave Philip time to possess himself of several 
other strong places belonging to, the Athenians in Thrace. At last, meeting 
with the kinc of Macedon, they agreed with him upon articles of peace : but 
having lulledf them asleep with the specious pretence of a treaty, ne deferred 
the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had found means to corrupt the 
ambassadors, one after another, by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who oeing 
but one, opposed his colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance continually. Being ar- 
rived at Pherae in Thessaly, he at last ratified the treaty of peace, but re- 
fused to include the Phocaeans in it. When news was brought to Athens that 
Philip had signed the treaty, it occasioned very great joy in that city, espe- 
cially to those who were averse to the war, and dreaded the consequences of 
it. Among these was Isocrates.t He was a citizen very zealous for the com- 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very much at heart. The weakness of 
his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his appearing in pjib- 
lic, and from mounting, like others, the tribunal of harangues. He had opened 
a school in Athens, in which he read rhetorical lectures, and taught youtn elo- 
quence with great reputation and success. He had not, however, entirely re- 
nounced the care of public affairs ; and as others served their country viva voce, 
in the public assemolies, Isocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 
he delivered his thoughts ; and these being soon made public, were very eagerly 
sought aAer. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of considerable length, which he 
addressed to Philip, with whom he held a correspondence, but m such terms 

*^ Demoft Ormt. dc Fait. Lef at. t Iiocnt On%, ad PhOi. . 
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as wefe worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then rery far adraneed 
in years, being at least eighty-ei^t. The scope of this discourse was, to ex- 
JxMt Philip to take advantage of the peace he had just before ccmcluded, in 
order to reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms against 
the king of Persia. The business was to ^ngaee in this plan four cities, on which 
all the rest depended, viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, ana Argos. He comessed, 
that had Sparta or Adiens been as powerful as fonnerly, he should have been 
^r firom making such a i)ropo8al, which he was sensible they would never ap- 
prove, and which the pride of those two republics, while sustained and aug- 
mented bjr success, would reject with disdain. But that now, as the most 
powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhausted by long wars, and hum- 
Died in their turns by fatal reverses of fortune, had equally an interest in lay- 
ing down their arms, and living in peace, pursuant to the example which the 
Auienians had beeun to set them, the present was the most favourable oppor- 
tunity Philip could have, to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 

Li case he, Philip, should be so happy as to succeed in such a project, so 
glorious and beneficial a success would raise him above whatever had appear- 
ed most august in Greece. But this project, in itself, though it should not nave 
so happy an effect as he mi^ht expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him 
the esteem, the affection, and confidence of s^l the nations of Greece ; advan- 
tages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, and all the conquests he might 
hope to obtain. 

Such persons indeed, as were inimical to Philip, exclaimed against him as a 
craf^^ prince, who gave a specio*is pretext to his march, but, at the same time, 
had m reality no other object in view than the enslaving^ of Greece. Isocrates, 
either from a too great credulity, or from a desire of oringing Philip into his 
views, supposed that rumours so injurious as these had no manner of foundation, 
it not bein^ probable, that a prince who gloried in being descended from Her- 
cules, the aeliverer of Greece, should think of invading and possessim^ himself 
of it. But these veiy reports, which were so capable of blackening nis name, 
and of sullying all his glory, should prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of 
them in the presence of all Ureece by the least suspicions of proofs, in leaving 
and maintaining each city in the full possession of its laws and liberties ; in re- 
moving, with the utmost care, all suspicions of partiality ; in not espousing the 
mterest of one people against another ; in winning the confidence of all men by 
a noble disinterestedness, and an invariable love of Justice ; in fine, by aspir- 
ing to no other title than that -of the Reconciler ofthe divisions ol Greece, a 
title far more glorious than that of Conaueror. That it was in the king of Per- 
sia's dominions he ought to acquire the last title. The conquest of it was open 
and sure to him, in case he could succeed in pacifyii^ the troubles of Greece. 
He should call to mind that Agesilaus, with no other forces than those of Sparta, 
shook the Persian throne, ana would infallibly have subverted it, had he not 
bten recalled into Greece, by the intestine divisions which then broke out. 
The signal victory of the ten thousand under Clearchus, and their triumphant 
retreat, in the sight of innumerable armies, prove what might be expected from 
the icfint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, 
agamst a prince, inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus had endeavoured 
to dethrone. 

Isocrates concluded with declaring, that one would believe the gods had 
hitherto granted Philip so long a train of successes, with no othei view than that 
he might be enabled to form and execute the glorious enteiprise, the plan of 
which he had laid before him. He reduced the counsel he ^ave to three heads : 
that this prince should govern his own empire with wisdom and justice; 
should heal the divisions between the neighoouring nations and all Greece, 
without desirinff to possess any part of it to nimseUT; and this being done, that 
he should turn his victorious arms against the countiy, which from all ages had 
been the enemy of Greece, and had often vowed their destruction. It must be 
confessed, that this was a most noble plan, and highly worthy of a great prince. 
But Isocrates had a veiy false idea ofPhilip, if he thought this monarch wotdd 



«vct put it ii ezecutioD. Plulip didnoft poiSMS tecquitTtiiiodentiQaker^i- 
iateiestedDess, which such a pnc^ect required. He really intended to attack 
Persia, but was persuaded, that it was his business to secure himself fint ot 
Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, not by services, but by fi)m« 
He did not endeavour either to win over or persuade nations, but to subject 
and reduce them. As on his side he had no manner of leg^ard lor alliaiKes and 
treaties, he judged of others by himself, and was for assuring himself of them 
by much stronger ties than those of friendship, gratitude, am sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the state of affairs than Isocratet, 
so he formed a truer judgment of Philip's designs. Upon his return from hit 
embassy, he declared expressly, that he did not approve either of the discoufst 
or the conduct of the Macedoman kin^, but that eveir thine^ was to be dreaded 
from him. On the contraiy, £schmes, who had been bribed, assured the 
AUienians, that he had discovered the greatest candour and sincerity in the 
prcHnises and proceedings of this king. He had en^ed, that Thespic and 
PlatsBse should be re-peopled in spite of the opposition of the Thebans ; that 
in case he should proceed so far as to subject the Phocaeans, he would preBerve 
them, and not do them the least injuiy ; that he would restore Thebes to the 
good order which had before been observed in it ; that Oropus should be given 
up absolutely to the Athenians ; and that, in lieu of Amphipolis, they should 
be put in possession of Euboea. It was to no purpose that Demosthenes de* 
monstratea to his fellow citizens, that Philip, notwithstanding all these glorious 
promises, endeavoured to possess himself, m an absolute manner, of rhocis : 
and that by abandoning it to him, they would betray the commonwealth, ana 
give up all Greece into his hands. He was not regarded, but the oration of 
SBscbines, who engaged that Philip would make good his several promises, 
prevailed over that of Demosthenes. 

These deliberations gave that prince an opportunity to possess himself of 
Thermopylae, and to enter Phocis.* Hitherto there liad been no possibility 
of reducmg the Phocseans ; but it was only necessaiy that Philip should appear, 
for the mere mention of his name filled them with terror. Upon the supposi- 
ticffi that he was marching against a herd of sacrilegious wretches, not against 
common enemies, he ordered all his soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led 
them himself to battle, as under the conduct of the gods, whose honour they 
revenged. The instant they appeared, the Phocaeans beliened themselves 
overcome. Accordingly they sued for peace, and yielded to Philip's mercy, 
wbogave Phalecus, their leader, leave to retire into Peloponnesus, witn the eight 
thousand men in his service. In this manner, Philip, with veir little trouble, 
engrossed all the honour of a long and bloody war, which had exhausted the 
forces' of both parties. This victory gained him incredible honour throughout 
all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the topic of all conversation in that 
countiy. He was considered as the avenger of sacrilege, and the protector of 
religion ; and they almost ranked him in the number of the gods, as the man 
who had defended their majesty with so much courage and success.! 

Philip, that he might not seem to do any thing by his own private authority, 
in an affair which concerned all Greece, assembled the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, and appointed them, for form sake, supreme judges of the pains and 
penalties to wnich the Phocaeans had rendsrea themselves obnoxious. Under 
the name of those judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decreed that 
the cities of Phocis should be destroyed ; that they should all be reduced to 
small towns of sixty houses each, and that those towns should be at ia certain 
distance one from the other; that tliose wretches who had committed sacrilege, 
should be absolutely proscribed ; and that the rest should not enjoy their pos- 
sessi<H]S, but upon condition of paying an annual tribute, which should con» 
• ' ' — ' . . ■ ..-L-^ajut- r 
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ffime tobe levied till fluch tiaie as the whole rams taken out of tke temfriddl 
Delphos should be repaid. Philip did not forget himself <mtiiis occasion. Af« 
ter he had subjected the rebellious Phoceans, he demanded that their seat.iB 
the council of the Amphlctyons, which they had been declared to have femfeit- 
cd, should be transferred to him. The Amphict^rons, the instrument o[ whose 
vengeance he had now been^ were afraid ot refusing him, and accordingly ad- 
mitted him a member of their body ; a circumstance of the highest importance 
to him, as we shall see in the sequel, and of veiy dangerous consequence to all 
the rest of Greece. Ther also gave him the superintendence of the Pythian 
games, in conjunction witn the Boeotians and Thessalians ; because the Co- 
ijntbians, who possessed this privile&^e hitherto, had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of it, by sharing in the sacrileee of the Phocsans. 
, When news was brought to Athens cu the treatment which the Phocsans had 
met with, the former perceived, but too late, the wrong step they had taken 
in refusing to comply with the counsels of Demosthenes, and in abandoning 
themselves blindly to the vain and idle promises of a traitor who had sold his 
countiy. Besides the shame and grief with which they were seized, for hav- 
ing £uled in their obligations witin the Phocaeans, they found that they had 
betrayed their own interests in abandoning their allies. For, Philip, by pos- 
•essine himself oi'Phocis, was become master of Thermopyls, which opened 
him £e gates, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. The Athenians. 
therefcHe, alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that the women ana 
children should be brought out of the country into the city ; that the walls 
should be repaired, and tne Pirsus fortified, in order to put themselves in a 
state of defence in case of an invasion.* 

The Athenians had no share in the decree by which Philip had been admit- 
ted among the Amphictyons. They, perhaps, had absented themselves pur- 
posely, tMt they might not authorize it by their presence ; or, which was 
more probable, rhilij), in order to remove the obstacles, and avoid the remo- 
rast he might meet with in the execution of his design, assembled such of die 
Am]phictyons only as were entirely at his devotion. In short, he conducted 
his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends. This election might 
be disputed as clandestine and irregular ; and, therefore, he required a con- 
firmation of it by the people, who, as members of that body, had a right either 
to reject or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular invitaticm ; 
but, in an assembly ol the people, which was called in order to deliberate oo 
Philip's demand, several were of opinion, that no notice should be taken of it. 
Demosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion ; and though he did not ap- 

Srove in any manner of the peace which had been concluded with Philip, he 
id not think it would be for their interest to infringe it in the present juncture ; 
since that could not be done without stirring up against the Athenians, both 
the new Amphictyon, and those who had electea him. His advice, therefore, 
was, that they should not expose themselves unseasonably to the dangerous 
consequences which might ensue, in case of their determinate refusal to con- 
sent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphictyons ; and protested that 
it was their interest to submit, for fear of worse, to the present condition of die 
times ; tiiat is, to comply with what it was not in their power to prevent. This 
is the subject of die discourse of Demosthenes, entitled. Oration on the Peace, 
We may reasonably believe that bis advice was followed. 

• SECTION V. — PHILIP EXTENDS HIS CONt^UESTS INTO ILLYRIA AND THBAGE. 
CHARACTER OF PHOCION. HIS SUCCESS AGAINST PHILIP. 

After Philip had settled every thins: relating to the worship of thegod, and 
the security of the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with mat 
gloi7» and the reputation of a reli^us prince and an intrepid conqueror.} uiO' 
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teiMbinBrTes, tiiat all fliofie wiio had Aued in pm&iiiQr and plimdafiai; flia 
teDude, penshed miserablj, and came to a trappcal end.* 

Fbilip, satisfied that he had opened himseu a passage into Gfeece hr his 
seizure <x Thennopyke ; that he nad subjected Fwycis : had established nini* 
self ooe of the judges of Oreece, bv his new dignity of Amphictyon ; and that 
he had gained the esteem and applause of all nations, by his zeal to Tevenn 
the honour of the deity ; judged veiy prudently, that it would be proper fcr 
him to stop his career, in order to prevent all the states of Greece from takhip 
arms against him, in case they should discover too soon his ambitious TieWi 
wi& regard to that country. In order, therefore, to remove all suspicion, and 
to sooth the disquietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned his armi 
against Illyria, purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and to keep his 
troops always in exercise by some new expedition.! 

Tne same motive prompted him afterwards to go over into Thrace. In the 
veiy beginning of his reign he had dispossessed the Athenians of several strong 
places in that countir. rhilip still carried on his conquests there. Suidas in 
Kafay observes, that before he took Olynthus. he had made himself master of 
thirty -two cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. Cherscmesus also was 
situated very commodiously for him. This was a veiy rich peninsula, in which 
there were a great number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands. It had 
formerly belonged to the Athenians. The inhal^ants of it put themselves 
wider me protection of Lacedaemon, after LysanSer had destroyed Athens, 
but submitted again to thehr first masters, afler Conon, the son of Timotheus, 
had reinstated that country. Cotys, kii^ of Thrace, then dispossessed the 
Athenians of Cbersonesus ; but it was afterwards restoied to them by Cherso- 
bleptus, son of Colys, who, finding himself unable to defend it a^inst Philip^ 
gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad ; reserving, however, 
to hinQself Cardia, which >vas the most considerable city of the peninsula, and 
formed, as it were, the gate and entrance of it4 After Philip bad deprived 
Chersoblpetus of his kingdom, which happened the second year of the 109^ 
0]ynipiaa,§ the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling into the hands of 
the Amenians, who claimed their city, which formerly belonged to them, sub- 
mitted themselves to Philip, who did not hil to take them under his protection.il 

Diopidies, principal of the colony which the Athenians had sent into Cber- 
sonesus, lookit^ upon this step in rhilip as an act of hostili^ against the con% 
monwealth, without waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that it would not 
be disavowed, marched suddenly into the dominions of that prince in the ma- 
ritime part of Thrace, while be was carrying on an important war in Upper 
Thrace : plundered them before he had time to return and make head agamst 
him ana carried off a rich booty, all which he lodged safe in Cbersonesus. 
Philip, not being able to revenge himself in the manner be could have willed, 
contented himself with making grievous complaints to the Athenians, by let- 
ters upon that account. Such as received pensions from him in Athens, served 
him but too effectually. These venal wretches loudly exclaimed against a 
conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least excusable. They declaimed 
aspkinst Diopitbes ; impeached him of involving the state in war ; accused him 
o7 extortion and piracy ; insisted upon his beii^ recalled, and pursued his con- 
demnation with the utmost heat and violence. IT 

Demosthenes, seeii^ at this juncture that the public warfaro was uiseparable 
from that of Diopithes, undertook his defence, which is the subject of his ora- 
tion on Cheisonesus. This Diopithes was father to Menander, me comic poeV 
whom Terence has copied so faithfully. 

Diopithes was accused of oppressing the allies by his unjust exactkxns. De 
mos^nes, however, laid the least stress on this, because it was personal : he, 
Berertbeless, pleaded bis apology firom the example of all the geneials, to 
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iiiMmi die likAdf and eitks of Ana Minor paid cer^ 
bj which tbej purdiaaed security to their meidiaiits, and proouned 4X»foy9 
m tbem to guard them against ^ pirates. '4t is indeed true," said he, ^ that 
a man may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies yeiy unseasonably. But 
in this caae, a bare decree,* an accusation in due form, a galley appointed to 
brin^ home the general recalled : all this is sufficient to put a stop to abuses. 
But it is otherwise with regard to Philip's enterprises. These cannot be diedced 
either by decrees or menaces ; and nothing wul do this effectually, but raising 
tro<ms and fitting out galleys. 

"Your orators ciy out continually to you, that we must make choice either 
of peace or war ; but Philip does not leave this at our option, he who is daily 
meditating some new enterprise against us. And can we douot that it was he 
who broke the peace, unless it is pretended, that we hare no reason to com- 
plain of him, as long as he shall forbear making any attempts on Attica and 
the Pineus ? But it will then be too late for us to oppose bun ; and it is now 
we must prepare strong barriers against his ambitious designs. You ought to 
lay it down as a certam maxim, Athenians, that it is you ne aims at ; that he 
considers you as hb most dari^erous enemies ; that your ruin only can establish 
his tranquillity, and secure his conquests ; and that whatever be is now pro- 
jecting, is merely with the view of falling upon you, and of reducing Athens 
to a state of subjection. And can any of you be so veiy simple, as to imagine 
that Philip is so desirous of obtaining a few unimportant towns in Thrace, for 
what other name can we bestow on tiiose he now attacks ? that he submits to 
fati&;ues, seasons, and dangers, merely for the sake of gaining them ; but that 
as tor the harbours, the arsenals, the galleys, the silver mines, and the im- 
mense revenues of the Athenians, be regards these with indifference ; does 
not covet them in the least ; but will suffer you to remain in quiet possession 
of them? 

" What conclusion are we to draw from all that has been said ? Why, that 
so far from disbanding the army we have in Thrace, we must considerably re- 
inforce and strengthen it by new levies, in order that, as Philip has always one 
in readiness to oppress and enslave the Greeks, we, on our side, may always 
have one on foot to defend and preserve them.'* There is reason to believe 
that the advice of Demosthenes was followed. 

The same year that this oration was pronounced, Arymbas, king of Molos- 
sus, or Epirus, died. He was son of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neopto^ 
lemus, whose daughter Olympias ^vas married to Philip. This Neoptolemus, 
by the influence and authority of his son-in-iaw, was raised so hiffh as to share 
the regal power with his elder brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. This 
first umust action was followed by a greater. For, after the death of Arym- 
bas,! Philip played his part so well, either by his intrigues, or his menaces, 
that the Molossians expelled ^Eacidas, son and lawful successor to Arymbas, 
and established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, sole king of Epirus. This 
prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but son-in-law to Philip, whose daugh- 
ter Cleopatra he had married, as will be observed in the sequel, carried his 
arms into Italy, and there died. After this, -^acidas reascendcd the throne 
of his ancestors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the croivn to his son, 
the famous Pyrrhus, so celebrated in Roman history, and second cousin to 
Alexander the Great, Alcetas beiM: grandfather to both these monarchs-J 

Philip, after his expedition into Illyria and Thrace, turned his views towards 
Peloponnesus. Terrible commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedaemon assumed the sovereignty of it, with no other right iJian 
that of being the strongest. Aigos and Messene, being oppressed, had recourse 
to Philip^ He had just before concluded a peace with the Athenians, who, on 
the iaith of their orators, who had been bribed by this prince, imagined hb 
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was f<fliiig'to%MdK with die Thebam. Wsde^fo^.hmvvet^'nn^wb-tu&tm 
that, tiJMt afler haTidg snbdued Phocis, he diYidea the conquest with them* 
The ThebaBS embraced with joy the favourable opportocity which preaeoted 
itself, of opeDiq^ him a gate through which he might pass mto Peloponiiesu8» 
in which country, tbe imreterate hatred they bore to oparta, made them fo- 
ment diTisioiis perpetually, and continue the war. They, therefore, solicited 
Philip to* join with tbenK the Messenians and Argives, in order to humbly 
in concert, the power of Lacedaemon.* 

This prince readily came into an alliance which suited with his views. He 
proposed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictated to them, the decree which 
ord^iaed that Lacedsemon should permit Argos and Messene to enjoy an entire 
independence, pursuant to the tenor of a treaty lately concluded ; and, upon 
pretence of not exposing the authority of the states-general of Greece, he order- 
ed at tiie same time, a laige body of troops to march that way. The Lacedee- 
monians, being justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour them ; and 
by an embassy pressed earnestly for the concluding such an alliance as their 
common safety might require. The several powers, whose interest it was to 
prevent this alliance from being concluded, used their utmost endeavours to 
gain their ends. Philip represented, by his ambassadors to the Athenians, that it 
would be very wrong in them to declare war against him ; that if he did not 
break with the Thebans, his notdoin^ so was no mfraction of the treaties ; that 
before he could have broken his word m this particular, he must first have given 
it; and that the treaties themselves proved manifestly, that he had not made 
any promise to that purpose. Philip indeed said true, with regard to the writ- 
ten articles and the public stipulations ; but iGschines had m^e this promise 
verbally in h£3 name. On the other side , the ambassadors of Thebes, of Ai^gos^ 
and Miessene, were also veiy urgent with the Athenians ; and reproached them 
with having already secretly favoured the Lacedaemonians but too much, who 
were the professed enemies of the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnesus, 

But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicitations, and mindful of nothing 
but the real interest of his country, ascended 'the tribunal, in order to enforce 
Ihe n^otlations of the Lacedsemonians. He reproached the Athenians, aai» 
coring to his usual custom, with supineness and mdolence. He exposed the 
ambitious designs of Philip, which he still pursued ; and declared that they 
aimed at no less than the conquest of all Greece. " You excel," says he to 
them, " both you and he, in that circumstance which is the object of your ap- 
plication and your cares. You speak in a better maimer than he, and he acts. 
Dctter than you. The experience of tbe past ought at least to open your eyes, 
and make you more suspicious and circumspect with regard to him : but thif 
serves no other purpose than to lull you asleep. At this time, his troops are 
marching towards Peloponnesus ; he is sending money to it, and his arnval in 
person, at the head of a powerful army, is expected every moment. Do you 
think that you will be secure, after he shall have possessed himself of the ter- 
ritories around you ? Art has invented, for the security of cities, various me- 
thods of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works ; but nature 
surrounds the wise with a common bulwark, which covers them on all sides, 
and provides for the security of states. What is this bulwark ? It is diffidence." 
He concluded with exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their lethai^, to 
send immediate succour to the Lacedaemonians ; and, above all, to punish di- 
rectly all such domestic traitors as had deceived the people, and brought theif 
present calamities upon them by spreading false reports, and employing cap 
tious assurances.! 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open rupture ; whence w« 
may conjecture, that the latter delayed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in order 
that he m^t not have too many enemies upon his hands at the same time. He 
did not, however, sit still, but turned his views another way. Philip had a Icm^ 
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fboe considered EuboBsi as proper, from its situatioo, to faroiir tibe desigm Iw 
meditated against Greece : and, in the rerv beginning of liis reign, had at« 
tempted to possess himself of it. He indeed set everr en^nc to woric at that 
time, in order to seize upon that island, which he called theEhackles of Greece. 
But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other side, not to suffer it to 
fall into the hands of an enemy ; especially as it mirht be joined to the conti« 
Dent of Attica by a bridge. But, that people, according to their usual custom, 
continued indolent, while Philip pursued his conquests. The latter, who was 
continually attentire and vigilant over his interest, endeavoured to carry on an 
mtelligence in the island, and, by dint of presents, bribed those who had the 
greatest authority in it. At the request of certain of the inhabitants, be sent 
some troops privately thither ; possessed himself of several strong places ; dis- 
mantled rortlunos, a veiy important fortress in Euboea, and established three 
tyrants or kings over the country. He also seized upcm Oreum, one of the 
•trongest cities oif Euboea, the fourth ^art of which it possessed; and esta- 
blished five tyrants over it, who exercised an absolute authority there in his 
name.* 

Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation to the Athenians, conjuring: 
tfaem to come and deliver that island, every part of which was upon the point 
<of submitting entirely to the Macedonians. The Athenians, upon this, sent 
some troops under the command of Phocion.t That general had already ac- 
quired great reputation, and will have, in the sequel, a great share in the ad- 
ministration of amairs, both foreig^n and domestic. He had studied in the aca- 
demy under Plato, and afterwaras under Xenocrates, and in that school had 
formed his morals and his life upon the model of the most austere virtue. \lfc 
aie told, that no Athenian ever saw him lau^h, weep, or go to the public baths. 
Whenever he went into the country, or was in the army, he always walked bare- 
foot, and without a cloak ,| unless the weather happened to be insupportablv 
cold ; so that the soldiers used to say, laughing, " See ! Phocion has got hisi 
doak on ; it is a sign of a hard winter.'' '§ 

,- He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in a statesman, for enabling 
aim to execute happily the great designs he may undertake during his ad- 
ministration. He therefore applied himself particularly to the attainment of it, 
and with great success. Persuaded that it is with words as with coins, of which 
the roost esteemed are those that with less weight have most intrinsic value j 
Phocion had formed himself to a lively, close, concise style, which expressed 
a great many ideas in few words. Appearii^ one day absent in an assembly^ 
where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the reason of it : "I am con- ' 
sidering," says he, " whether it is not possible for me to retrench any part of 
the discourse I am to make." He was a strong reasoner, and by that means 
carried every thii^ against the most sublime eloquence ; which made Demos- 
thenes, who had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to hararjfi^ue 
the public, say, " There is the axe which cuts away the effects of^my worcfe.'* 
One would imagine, that this kind of eloquence is absolutely contrary to the 
genius of the vulgar, who require the same things to be often repeated, and 
with greater extent, in order to their being the more intelligible. But it was 
not so with the Athenians ; lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden sense, 
they valued themselves upon understanding an orator at half a word, and really 
understood him. Phocion adapted himselfto their taste, and in this point sur- 
passed even Demosthenes ; which is sayii^ a great deal. 

Phocion, observii^ that those persons who at this time were concemeddn the 
administration, had divided it into military and civil ^ that one part, as Eubu- 
his, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycui^us, and Hypendes, confinied themselves 
merely to harai^ing the people, and proposing decrees ; that the other part, 
as Diopitfaes, Leostl^nes, and Chares, advanced themselves by militaiy em- 
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lixmneuts; he ckneniher to imitated conduct of S<to,An8tidQi, and Pe« 
ricles, who had known how to unite hoth talents, the art of government with 
military valour. While he was in employment^ peace and tranquillity were 
always his object, as beine the end of every wise government ; and yet ha 
oommanded in more ezpeaitions, not only than all the generals of his time, but 
even than all his predecessors. He was honoured with the supreme command 
forty-five times, without having once asked or made interest for it ; and fre* 
quently appointed in his absence to command the armies. The world was 
astomsneo, tliat, bein^ of so severe a turn of mind, and so great an enemy tD 
fiattery of every kind, it was possible for him, in a manner, to fix in his own fa- 
vour the natural levity and inconstancy of the Athenians, though he frequently 
used to oppose, very strenuously, their will and caprice, without regard to their 
eaptiousness and delicacy. T*he idea they had formed to themselves of his 
probity and zeal for the public good, extinguished eveiT other opinion of him^ 
and tliat, according to rlutarch, generally madt} his eloquence so efficacious 
and triumphant. • 

I thought it necessary to ^ive the reader this idea of Phocion*s character, 
becauselrequent mention will be made of him hereafter. It was to him the 
Athenians gave the command of the forces they sent to the aid of Plutarch ^ 
Kretria. but this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, set up Uttt 
standard Bgatinsi them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very army he 
had requested. Phocion, however, was not at a loss how to act upon this un- 
foreseen perfidy ^ for he pursued his enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plu- 
tarch from Eretna. 

After this great success, Phocion returned to Athens ; but he was no sooner 
gbne, than sul the allies regretted the absence of his goodness and justice^ 
Though the professed enemy of every kind of oppression and extortion, he 
kuew how to insinuate himself artfully mto the minds of men ; and at the same 
time that he made others fear him, he had the rare talent of making them love 
him still more. He one day made Chabrias a fine answer, who appointed htm 
to go with ten li^ht vessels to raise the tribute which certain cities, in alliance 
wim Athens, paid every year. " To what purpose," says he. " is such a 
squadron ? Too strong, if I am only to visit allies ; but too weak, if 1 am to 
fi^ht enemies." The Athenians knew vei^ well, by the consequences, the 
signal service which Phocion's ereat capacity, valour, atid experience, had 
done them in the expedition of Euboea. For Molossus, who succeeded him, 
and who took upon himself the command of the troops after that general, was 
•^ so unsuccessful, that he fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Philip, who did not lay aside the design he had formed of conquering all 
Greece, dianged the attack, and sought for an opportunity of distressing AUiens 
another way. He knew that this city, from the barrenness, of Attica, stood in 
greater want of foreign com than any other. To dispose at discretion of their 
Jlransports, and by that means starve Athens, he marched towards Thrace, 
from whence that city imported the greatest part of its provisions, with an in- 
tention to besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his kingdom in obe- 
dience during his absence, he left his son Alexander in it, with severe gn au- 
thority, though be was but fifteen years old. This youii prince gave, even 
at that time, some proofs of his courage : having defeated certain neighbour- 
ing states, subject to Macedon, who had consic&red the king's absence es a 
veiy proper time for executing the design they had formed of revolting. This 
happy success of Alexander's first expedition was highly agreeable to his fa- 
ther, and at the same time an earnest of what might be expected from him. 
But fearing, that allured by this dangerous bait, ne should abandon hib self 
inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him, in order to become his 
master, and instruct hkn in person in Uie art of war.* 

Demostlienes still continued his invectives against the indolence of the Athe- 
nians, whom nothing could rouse from their lemargy ; and also against the ava- 
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vice of ilie orators,"wiio, Inibed by PhiKp, amuied tbe people upoa ibe ipe- 
cious pretence of a peace he had sworn to, and yet violated opcrfy every day , 
bv the enterprises he formed a^inst the commoowealtb. This is the subject 
of his orations, called the Philippics. 

" Whence comes it," says he, " that all the Greeks formeriy panted so 
strongly after liberty, and now run so eagerly into servitude ? The reason is, 
because there prevailed at that time among the people what prevails no longer 
among us ; that which triumphed over the riches of the Persians ; which maio- 
tained the freedom of Greece ; which never acted inconsistently on any occa- 
sion, either by sea or bv land : but, which being now extif^ished in eveiy 
heart, has entirely nrined our affairs, and subverted the constitution of Greece. 
It is that common hatred, that general detestation, in which they held every 
person who had a soul abject enough to sell himself to any man who desired 
either to enslave, or even corriint Greece. In those times, to accept of a 
present was a capital crime, which never failed of being punished with death. 
Neither their orators nor their generals exercised the scandalous traffic, now 
become so common in Athens, where a price is set upon every thing, and where 
all things are sold to the highest bidder.* 

" In those happy times, tne Greeks lived in perfect union, founded on the 
love of the public good, and the desire of preserving and defending the com- 
mon liberty. But in this age, the states abandon one another, and give them- 
selves up to reciprocal distrusts and jealousies. All of them without exception, 
Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and ourselves no 
less tlian others ; all form a separate interest ; and it is this that renders the 
common enemy so powerful.t 

" The safety of Greece consists therefore in our uniting together against this 
common enemy, if that be possible. But at least, as to what concerns each of 
us in particular, it is absolutely necessary to hold this incontestible maxim, that 
Philiij attacks you actually at this time ; that he has infringed the peace ; that 
l^ seizing upon all the fortresses around you, he opens and prepares the lyay 
for attacking you yourselves ; and that he considers us as his mortal enemies^ 
because he knows that we only are able to oppose the ambitious diesigns he 
entertains of grasping universal power.J 

" These consequently we ipust oppose with all imaginable vigour • and for 
that purpose must ship off, without loss of time, the necessary aids for Cher- 
sonesus and Byzantium ; you must provide instantly whatever necessaries your 
generals may require ; in fine, you must concert tc^ether on such means as are 
most proper to save Greece, which is now threatened with the utmost daDKer.§ 
Though all the rest of the Greeks, O Athenians ! should bow their necKs to 
the yoke, yet you ought to persist in fighting always for the cause of liberty. 
After such preparations, made in presence of all Greece, let us excite all other 
states to second us ; let us acquaint every people with our resolutions, and send 
ambassadors to Peloponnesus, Rhodes, Chio, and especially to the king of 
Persia : for it is his interest, as well as ours, to check the career of that man."|| 

It will be found that the advice of Demosthenes was followed almost exactly* 
At the time he was declaiming in this manner, Philip was marehii^ towards 
Chersonesus. He opened the campaign with the siege of Perinthus, a con- 
siderable city of Thrace, The Athenians having prepared a body of troops to 
succour that place, the orators prevailed so far by their speeches, that Chares 
was appointed commander of tlie fleet. IF This general was universally de- 
spised, for his manners, oppressions, and mean capacity ; but interest and 
credit supplied the place of merit on this occasion, and faction prevailed over 
the counsels of the most prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too often. 
The success answered the rashness of the choice which had been made : but 
what could be expected from a general, whose abilities were as mean as his 
voluptuousness was great ; who took along with him, in his militaiy expedi- 

* Philip, iii. p. 00. t Aia. IT. p. 142 t n>id. ui. p. m. 
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ooM. a wmg of momnm, do» foot laaa ntnflntniaifWtowMiDftiipn 
which was levied out ai the monies appointed fer the service i^ Hie fleet ! lb 
jsbc^ the cities themselves, to whose succour he was sentyWooldiiot suflbr him 
to come into their haibouis ; so tiiat, his fidelity- heiog^ uatvcnaliy suspeele<|| 
he was obliged to sail from coast to coast, bi^'ine: the allies, and coolenmed l^ 
the enemy,* 

In the mean time Philip wa^ canTine^ ^ ^o siege of Perinthus witii gieidt 
v^ur. He had thirty thousand chosen troops, and militaiy em^ines of ail 
kinds without number. He had raised towers eighty cubits hj§^, which fiur 
exceeded those of ihe Perinthians. He therefore had a gpteat aavantage la 
battering their walls. On one side he shook &e fbundaticms of them by sub* 
terraneous mines ; and on the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his 
battering-rams : nor did the besieged make a less vigorous resistance ; Ibr as 
soon as one breach was made, PhiRp was surprised to see another waU behmc| 
it, just raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent them aH the succours n^ 
cessary. The Asiatic satraps, or governors, by the king of Persia^ ordes, 
whose assistance we observed, the Athenians had requested, likewise threw 
forces into the i^ace. Philip, in order io deprive the beskged of (be succours 
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brage to the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured 
to amuse with fine words. At the time we now speak ci^ Philip, by^ war c^ 
precaution against their disgust of his measures, wrote a letter to them, in «^cb 
he endeavoured to tak^ off the ed^e of their resentment, by reproaching them 
in the strongest terms, ibr their mfiraciion of the several treaties, which ha 
boasted he had observed veiy relkiously ; this piece he interspersed veiy ad^ 
fully, for he was a ereat master of eloquence, with such complaints and inena* 
ces, as were best calculated to restrain mankind, either from a principle of ibar 
or shame. This letter is a master-piece in ike original. A mqjestic and pep* 
suasive vivacity shines in every part of it ; a strength and justness of reasoa- 
ii^ sustained tmoughout ; a plam and unaftected dec]«r«.tion of facts, each oT 
which is followed by its natural consequence ; a delicate irony ; in fine, that 
noble and concise style so proper for crowned heads. We might hem very 
justly applr to Philip what was said of Caesar, " Thai he handled the pen as 
well as he aid the 8word."| « 

This letter is so long, aod besides is filled with so great a number of privata 
facts, thoi^ each of mese are important, that it wul not admit of bemg re- 
duced to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made of it. I ^all 
therefore cite but one passage, by which the reader may form a judgment of 
the rest. 

*' At the time of your most open ruptures," says Philip to the Athenians, 
^ you went no farther tiian to fit out privateers against me ; to seize and sell 
the merchants that came to trade in my dominions ; to favour ai^ party that 
opposed my measures ; and to infest ^e places subject to me hy your hostili' 
ties : but now you cany hatred and injustice to such prodigious lengths, as even 
to send ambassadors to the Persian king, in order to excite him to declare war 
a^^nst me. This must appear a most astonishing circumstance ; for before he 
had made himself master of Egypt and Phcenicia, you had resolved, in iIiq 
most solemn manner, that in case he should attempt any new enterprise, you 
then would invite me, in common wi^ the rest of the Greeks, to unite our t trees 
against him. And yet, at this time joa cany your hatred to such a heigbt, as 
to negotiate an alliance witib him against me. 1 have been tdd. that former]/ 
your fathers imputed to Pisistratus, as an unpardonable crime, bis hairjng i«« 
qiKsted the succour of the Persians against the Greeks, and now you ^ not 
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hkah to commit a thing irlikh you weTepeipetuallycoDdeiBDiDg in tIiepefio& 
of your tyrants.** 

Pliflip's letter did lum as much seirice as a good manifesto, and gare his 
pensionen in Atliens a fine opportunity of justirf in^ him to the peoole, who 
were veiy desirous of freeing themselves of political mquietudes ; aoa mater 
enemies to expense and labour, than to usurpation and tyranny. The Bound- 
less ambition <^ Philip, and the eloquent zeal ^f Demosthenes, were perpetu- 
ally clashing. There was neither a peace nor a truce between them. The 
one oorerea veiy industriously, with a specious pretence, his enterprises and 
infrac^ioos of treaty ; and the other endeavoured as strongly to reveal the true 
motives of them to a people, whose resolutions had a great influence with re- 
spect to the fate of Greece. On this occasion Demosthenes was sensible how 
rastly necessaiy it was to erase, as soon as possible, the first impressions wfaicii 
the perusal of this letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Acontl- 
k^ly, that 2sealous patriot immediately ascended the tribunal. He at first spoke 
with bold affirmation, which is often more than half, and sometimes the whole 

?roof in the eyes of the multitude. He affixed to the heavy complaints of 
hilip tibe idea of an express declaration of war ; then, to animate his fcllow-citi- 
sens, to fill them with confidence in the resolution with which be inspired them, 
he assured them, that all things portended the ruin of Philip ; gods, Greeks, 
Persians, Macedonians, and even Philip himself. Demosthenes did not ob- 
serve, in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation ; he avoided contesting 
facts, which mi^t lutve been disadvantageous, so happily had PlHlip disposed 
them, and so well had he supported them by proofe that seemed unanswerable. 

The conclusion which this orator draws from ail his aifruments is this - ** Con- 
vinced by these truths. Athenians! and strongly persuaded that we can no 
longer be allowed to affirm that we enioy peace, for Philip has now declared 
war against us by this letter, and has long done the same by his conduct, you 
OMght not to spare either the public treasure, or the possessions of private per- 
sons ; but, when occasion shall reauire, hasten to your respective standards, 
and set abler generals at your heaa than those you have hitherto employed. 
For no one among you ought to imagine, that the same men, who have ruined 
your affairs, will be able to restore them to their former happy situation. Think 
how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon should contemn dangers to such 
a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his empire, he should rush into the midst 
of combats, and return from battle covered with wounds ; and that Athenians, 
whose hereditary right is to obey no man, but to impose laws on others by the 
sword ; that Athenians, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence, should 
degenerate from the gloiy of their ancestors, and abandon the interest of their 
country."* 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news was brought of the 
shameful reception Chares had met with from the allies, which raised a gene- 
ral murmur among the people, who now, fired with indignation, greatly re- 
'^pented having sent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then rose up and told the 
people, ** that they ought not to be exasperated at the diffidence of the allies, 
but at the conduct of the generals who had occasioned it. For they are the 
persons," continued he, " who render you odious and formidable even to tiiose 
who cannot save themselves from destruction ^fithout your assistance." And 
indeed Chares, as we have already observed, was a general without valour or 
Hjilitaiy knowledge. His whole merit consisted in having gained a great as- 
cendant over the people by the haughty and bold air he assumed. His ppc^ 
lumption concealed his incapacity nrom himself; and a sordid principle of 
avarice made him commit as many blunders as enterprises. 

The people, struck with this discourse, immediately changed their c^inioii, 
and appointed Phocion himself to command a body of fresh troops, in order to 
Hicc^our the allies upon the Hellespont. This choice contributed chiefly ta 
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te presamrtfaii of Byzantium.* Fhockm had already acmibred great reputa* 
tioDy not oD^{r for his valour and ability in the art of war, but much more for 
his piobity and disinterestedness. The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their 
gates to him with joy, and lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their own bn>- 
thers and children. The Athenian officers and soldiers, struck with the confi- 
dence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost prudence and modestjr, and 
were .entirely irreproachable in their conduct. Nor were they less admired for 
their cours^e ; and in all the attacks they sustained, discovered the utmost in- 
trepidity, which danger seemed only to improve. Phocion's prudence, se- 
conded by the braveiy c^his troops, soonJbrced Philip to abandon his design 
upon Byzantium andJPerintfaus. He was driven out of the Hellespont, which 
diminisbed very much his fame and glory, for he hitherto had been thought 
not only invincible, but irresistible. Phocion took some of his ships, recovered 
many fortresses which he had garrisoned, and havine made several descents 
into different parts of his territories, he plundered all the open counhy, till a 
body oS forces assembling to check his progress, he was obliged toretire, ailex 
having been wounded.! 

The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude to the people oT 
Athens, bva very honourable decree, preserved byl)emo6thenes in one of his 
orations^ne substance of which I shall repeat here. " Under Bosphoricus tfaB 
pontiff, Damagetus J: after having desired leave of the senate to speak, said In 
a iiill assembly, that as in times past the continual benevolence of the people of 
Athens towards the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and tncircom- 
HKMi origin, has^ never failed upon any occasion ; that this benevolence, so often 
signalized, has lately displayed itself, when Philip of Ma6cdon, who had taken 
up arms to destroy Byzantium and Perinlhus, battered our walls, burned our 
Goiuitiy, cut down our forests ; that in a season of so g^at calami^, this ben^ 
iicent people succoured us wiA a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail, furnished 
with provisions, arms, and forces ; that they have saved us from the greatest dan- 
gers ; in fine, that they have restored us to the quiet possessionof ourgovemment, 
our laws and our tombs ; the Byzantines and Pennthians allow^y decree, the 
Athenians to settle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzantium ; to 
many in them, to purchase lands, and to enjoy sH the prerogatives of citfzens : 
they also grant them a distinguished place at public shows, and the right ot 
Mtting both in the senate and the assembly of the people, next to the pontifft^; 
and also, that eveiy Athenian who shall think proper to settle in either ot the 
two cities above mentioned, shall be exempted fiom taxes of any kind : that 
in ^e harbours, three statues of sixteen cubits each shall be set up, whicii sta^ 
tues shall represent the people of Athens crowned by those of Byzantium and 
Perin&us ; and besides, tiKit presents shall be sent to the four solemn games 06 
Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, shall there be 
proclanned ; so that the same ceremony may inform all the Greeks, of tbe 
magnanimity of die Athenians, and the platitude of the Perinthians and Byzan 
tines."§ 

The inhabitants of Chersonesus made a like decree, the tenor of which is as 
follows : " Among the nations inhabiting the Chersonesus, the people of Sestos^ 
of -ftilia,of Madytis, and of Alopeconnesus,, decree to the people and senate 01 
Athens, a crown of gold of sixty talents ; and erect two altars, the one to the 
goddess of gratitude, and the other to the Athenians, for having, by the most 
g^lorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the people of Chep- 
sonesus, and restored them to the possession of their country, their laws, their 
liberty, and their temples : an act of beneficence, which they shall fix eternally 
in their memories, and never cease to acknowledge to the utmost of their pow- 
er; All which they have resolved hi full senate." 

Philip, after having been forced to raise the siege of Byzantium, marched ' 
against Atheas, king of Scythia, from whom he had received some personal! 
cause of discontent, and took his son with him in this expedition* Though the 
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Scythians had a very numeioas vrmy, lie defeated fliem tiMoot t „ 

Ffe got a Tery great booty, which consisted not in gold or nher. the use aiA 
rAlne of which the Scythians were not as yet so uooamyy as to know ; but in 
f attte, in horses, and a great number of women and chilaren.* 

At his return from Scytliia, ibe Triballi, a people of Mcesia, disputed the 
pass with him, laying claim to part of the plunder he was canyW off. Phi- 
lip was forced to come to a battle, and a veir bloody one was fougEt, in wiiidi 
great numbers were killed on both sides. The king himself was wounded in 
w thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse killed under him. AlezaiH 
der flew to his father's aid, and covering him with iiis shield^ killed or put to 
iight all who attacked him. 

SSOTIOir VI. — PHILIP APPOIITTED OEinBRALISSIMO OV THE GREEKS. TBK 

ATHEHIAirS AND THEBAITS UNITE AGAINST HDC. HE GAINS 

A BATTLE AT CH£RONEA. 

The Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as an absolute rap- 
tore, and an open declaration of war. The king of Macedon, who was ap- 
ps^hensive of the consequences of it, and dreaded very much the power of 
-oie A&enians, whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made OTerti»es of 
peace, in otder to soften their resentments. Pnocion, little suspicious, and ap* 
prdiensiye of the uncertainty of military erents, was of opinion that tiie Atfaie* 
liians should accept his offers. But Demosthenes, who had studied mate than 
Pbocion tiie genius and character of Philip, and was persuaded that, according^ 
to his usual custom, his onl^ view was to amuse ana impose upon the Athe- 
aians, prevented their listening to his pacific proposals.! 

It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate immediately a war, 
^which gave him great cause of disquiet, and pazticularljr distressed him by 
the fitquent depredations of the Athenian privateers, who infested tibe sea bor- 
dering upon his dominions. The^r entirely interrupted all commerce^ atid 
prerentea ^s subjects from exporting any of the products of Macedonia into 
^^er countries ; or foreigners tram importing into his kingdom the ^lecessaiy 
supplies of merchandize. Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for 
hia to put an end to tills war, and free himself from the inconveniences at- 
tending it, but by exciting the Thessalians and Thebans to a rupture with 
Athens. He could not yet attack that city with any advantage, cither by sea 
or land. His naval forces were at this time inferior to those of that republic ; 
and tbe passage by land to Attica would be shut against him, as long as the Thes- 
salians snoula refuse to join him, and the Thebans should oppose his passage* 
If,, with the view of prompting them to declare war against Athens, he shoald 
ascribe no other motive for it than his private enmity, he was veiy sensible 
that it would have no effect with either of tlie states : but that in case he oonld 
once prevail with them to appoint him their chief^ upon the specbus pretence 
of espousing their common cause, he then hoped it would be easier for him to 
make them acquiesce witii his desires, either by persuasion or deceit-J 

This was his aim, the smallest indications d which, it highly concerned him 
to conceal, in order not to give the least opfKutunity for anyone to suspect the 
des^ he meditated. In every city he retained pensioners, who sent mm no- 
tice of whatever passed, and by that means were of great use to him, and 
were accordingly well paid. By their machinations, he raised divisions amon^ 
fte Ozols of iJocris, otherwise called the Locrians of Amphissa, from their 
capita^ city : their country was situated between ^tolia and Phocis ; and they 
were accwed of having profaned a spot of sacred ground, by ploughing up 
the Cinfaaean field, which la^ very near the temple of Dejphos. The RSder 
has seen that a like cause of compkkit occasioned the first aacied war. The 
affair was to be heard before the Amphyctkuis. Had Philip empk^ed in lus 
<am £ivour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the Thclmai 
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Md Om TheMdUaM wouM infiriU% 9iiq^ 
lies woold not fail to stand upon tfaeir guard. 

Biit Philip acted mora artiully, bj cBnjiof on his designs by wAnoifn pep- 
sons, which entirely prevented their taking a4r. By the assiduity of his pe»* 
sioners in Atiieos, he had caused iEIschines, who was entirely deroled to biB| 
to be apj^ointed one of the Pylagori, (persons who were sent bv the seTeral 
Grre^ cities to the assembly of the Amphictyons.) The instant ne was admit* 
ted to that body, he acted'me more effectually in favour of Philip ; as a citifea 
of Athens, which had declared openly agamst this prince, was less suspected. 
Upon his renuHMtrances, a descent waii appointed, m order to visit the snot of 
ground, of which the Amphissians had hitnerto been considered as the lawfiil 
possessors ; but which they now were accused of usurping, by a most sacrile« 
gioca act. 

While the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in question, the Lo- 
crians fell upon them unawares, poured in a shower of darts, and obliged them 
to fly. So open an outrage diew resentment and war upon these Xocrians. 
Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army intended lo 
punish the rebels ; but, few assembling at the rendesvous, the army retued 
without acting. In the following asseinbly of the Amphictyons, the aiai? wat 
debated venr seriously. It was there iBscbines exerted all his eloquence, and, 

Sr a studied oration, proved to the deputies, or representatives, that they must 
tber assess themselves to support foreign soldiers, and punish the rebels, or 
elect Philip for their general. The deputies, to save their commonwealth the 
expense, and secure mem from the dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved on 
the latter. Upon which, by a public decree, '* ambassadors were sent to Phi* 
lip ef Macedoo, who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, impkned 
hiis assistance ; besought him not to neglect the cause of that god, whom the 
impious Amphissians made their sport ; and informed him, that for this pup* 
pose, all the Greeks, of the council of the Amphictyons, elected him for ueir 
general, with full power to act as he mifffat think proper.^' 

This was the h<Hiour to which Philip had long aspired, the object of all his 
views* and purpose of all the engines he had set at woik till that time. He 
thereiore did not lose a moment, but immediately assembled his forces, and 
Baaichfled by a feint, towards the Cirrfasean field ; forgetting now both the Cir- 
ihseans andLocrians, who had only served as a specious pretext for his journey, 
and for whom he had not the least regard ; he possessed himself oTEIatKa, 
the greatest city in Phocis, standing on the river Cephissus, and the most hap« 
pOy situated for the design he meditated, of awing the Thebans, who now te^ 
gan to (^n their eyes, and to perceive the danger they were in. 

This news being brought to Athens in the evening, spread a temnr through 
every part of it. The next morning, an assembly was summoned, when tBe 
herald, as was the usual custom, criea with a loud voice, '* Who amoQg you 
will ascend the tribunal ?*' However, no person appeared for that purpose ; upon 
which he repeated the invitation several times, but still no one rose up, though 
all the generals and praton were present ; and although the common voice of 
the countiT. with repeated cries, conjured somebody to propose a salutary 
counsel ; *^H>r,'* says Demosthenes, from whom these particulars are taken, 
'^ whenever the vcMce of the herald speaks in the name of the laws, it ought to 
be considered as the voice of the counti^.*' Duripg this general silence, oc- 
casioned by the universal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians were 
seized, Demosthenes, animated at the sight of the great danger his fellow citi- 
zens were in, ascended the tribunal for narannies, and endeavoured to revive 
ib» drooping Athenians, and inspire them wim sentiments suitable to the pre- 
aent eoijunctura, and the necessities of the state. Excelling equally in politics 
4iid efequence, by the extent of his superior genius, he immediately advised 
thmn of^all that was necessaiy for the Athenians to do both at home and abroad 
by land as well as by sea.* 
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* The p e e ^ le of Atkeos w«fe under a double error with regard to die Tiie&»f9^ 
which De uierefore endeavomed to show. The^r imagined that people to be 
mviolabhir attached, both from interest and inclination, to Philip ; but he proved 
to them, that the majority of th^-Thebans waited only an opportunity to de- 
clare against that monarch ; and that the conquest of Eiataea had apprised thenr 
of what they were to expect from him. On the other side, they looked upon- 
the Thebans as their most ancient and moet dangerous enemies, and thereH>re 
coidd not prevail with tfa«mse]yes to afford them the least aid in the extreme 
danger with which they were threatened. It must be confessed, that tiiere bad' 
always been a declared enmity between the Thebans and Athenians, which 
rose so hi^, that Pindar was sentenced by the Thebans to pay a considerable 
fine, (br havHiff applauded the city of Athens m one of his poems.'^ Demos- 
thenes, notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep root in the minds of 
the p«)plej yet declared in their favour ; and proved to the Athenians, fliat 
their own interest was at stake; and that they could not please Philip more- 
than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open him a free 
passage to Athens. 

Demosthenes aflerwards discovered to them the views of Philip in takinr^ 
that city. ^ What then is his design, and wherefore did he possess himself m 
Elatiea ? He is desirous, on one side, to encourage those of his faction in Thebes, 
and to inspire them with greater boldness, by apx>earin^ at the head of his ar- 
my, and advancing his power and forces around that city. On the other side, 
he would strike unexpectedly the opposite faction, and stun them in such a 
manner, as may enable him to- get the better of the other by terror or force.'* 
" Philip," saj;» he, ** prescribes &e manner in which jou ought to act, by the 
example he himself sets you. Assemble, under Eleusis, a body of Athenians 
of an age fit for service, and support these by your cavalry. By this step you* 
will show all Greece, that you are ready armed to defend yourselves ; and in- 
spire your partisans in Thebes with such resolution, as may enable them both 
to support their reasons, and to make head ajgainst the opposite party, when' 
tliey shall perceive, that as those who sell their countiy to Philip, have forces 
in Elatea ready to assist them upon occasion, in like manner, those who vr&te 
willing to fight for the preservation of their own liberties, have you at their 
gates ready to defend them in case of an invasion.** Demosthenes added, that 
it would be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the different 
states of Greece, and to the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a com- 
mon league against Philip. 

This prudeirt and salutary counsel was followed in-eveiy particular ; and in 
conseq^uence thereof, a decree was formed, in which, after enumerating the se- 
veral enterprises by which Philip had infringed the peace, it was likewise re- 
solved that ** For this reason, the senate and people of Athens, calling to mind 
the magnanimity of Aeir ancestors, who preferred the liberty of Greece to the 
safety of their own country, have resolved, that after ofifenng up prayers and 
sacrifice*, to call down the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of 
Alliens and Attica, two hundred sail of ships shall be put to sea. That the ad- 
miral of their fleet sliall go, as soon as possible, and cruise on the other side 
of the pass of Thermopylae ; at the same time, that the land*generals, at the 
head of a considerable body of horse and foot, shall march and encamp in the 
neighbouriiood of Eleusis. That ambassadors shall likewise be sent to the 
other Greeks ; but first to the Thebans, as these are most threatened by Phi- 
lip. Let them be exhorted not to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain 
courageously- their particular independence, and the common liberty of ad! 
Greece. And let it be declared to them, that though formerly some motives 
of discontent might have cooled the reciprocal friendship between them and 
us, the AthenianS)iiowever, obliteratir^ ^e remembrance of past transactions^ 

• He had called Athens a floamhiog^ and renowned cUy, the'bufwark of Greece. Altm^i xoti Aolitft^ 
^KmmUs l($nrfiA, xXtiVM * AS«|M»t. But the Athenians not onljr indemnified the poeti ^d sent him moner t»a 
p«]r his fine, bat even ereoted ft.«Uttf« iaJMaoar of kUon 
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Will not assist them with men, money, darts, and all kkidf of mfllUff weapons ; 
t>ersoaded, &at such as are natives of Greece may, veiy honourably, di^ut* 
with one another for pre-eminence ; but that they can never, without suilyiitf 
the glory of the Greeks, and deroeating: from the virtue of their ancestcnrs. suf- 
fer a foreigner to despoil them of that pre-eminence, nor consent to so ^^no- 
minious a slavery." 

Demosthenes who was at the head of this emhassy, immediately set oat fo 
Thebes ; and indeed he had no time to lose, since Philip might reach Attica 
in two days.'*' This prince also sent ambassadors to Thebes. Amoi^ whom 
Python t was the chief, who distinguished himself ^atly by his lively penua« 
sive eloqnence,which it was scarcely possible to withstand ; so that the rest of 
the deputies were mere novices in comjtarison with him ; he, however, here met 
with a superior. And Demosthenes, in an oration, where he relates the ser- 
vices he had done die commonwealth, expatiates veiy strongly on this, and 
places the happy success of so important a negotiation at the head of his po- 
litical exploits.^ 

It was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to draw the Thebans into 
the alliance, as they were neighbours to Attica, and covered it ; had wef dis- 
ciplined troo]^, and had been considered, irom the famous victories of Leoc 
tra and Mantmea, among the several- states of Greece, as ^ose who held the 
first rank for valour and ability in war. To effect this was no easy matter ; not 
<Hi]y because of the ^reat service Philip had lately done them auring the war 
of Phocis, but likewise because o£ the ancient inveterate antipathy between 
Thebes anCLAthens.§ 

Philip's deputies spoke first. These displayed in the strongest light the 
kindnesses with which Philip had loaded the Thebans, and the iuminftenble 
evils which the Athenians had made them suffer. They represented to the ut- 
most advantage the great benefit they might reap from laying Attica waste, the 
flocks, I'oods, and power of which would be carried into their city ; whereas, 
by joimng in league with the Athenians, Boeotia would thereby become the 
seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depredations, burnings, and all 
the other calamities which are the inevitable consequences of it. They con- 
cluded with request!!^, that the Thebans would ^oin their forces with those of 
Philip against the Athenians ; or, at least, permit him to pass through their 
territories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a just indignation at the breach of faith and 
usurpations of Philip, had already sufficiently animated Demosthenes : but the 
s^ht of an orator, who seemed to-dispute with him the superioritjr of eloquence, 
iiSamed his zeal, and animated him still more. To the captious amiments 
of Python, he apposed the actions themselves of Philip, ana particularly the 
late taking of Elataea, which evidently discovered his designs. He represented 
him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, crafty, perfidious prince, who had 
formed the design of enslaving all Greece ; but who, to succeed the better in 
his schemes, was determined to attack the aifferent states of it singly : a prince 
whose pretended beneficence was only a snare for the credulity of^ those who 
did not know him, in order to disann those whose zeal for the public liberty 
might be an obstacle to his enterprises. He proved to them, that the conquest 
of Attica, so far from satiating the immeasurable avidity of this usurper, would 
only give him an opportunity of subjecting Thebes, and the rest of the cities of 
Greece. That, therefore, the interests of the two commonwealths beinghence- 
forward inseparable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance of their 
former divisions, and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 

The Thebans were not long in determining. The strong eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, says a historian, blowii^ into their souls like an impetuous wind, 
. ekkidled there so warm a zeal for their country, and so ardent a passion for 

■^ * Plut. in Demosth. p. 853, 854. ~~~ 

t This Pythoo was q{ Bjxantium. The Athenians had presented him with the ireedoD of their 9^i 
•fter which he went orer to Philip.— Demosth. p. 193. 745, ' 
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fiUf^y tfiit^ fcanUUai: fiom their miAds ewy idea c^ few, <if p wicb n oe, «r 
fnlitude, lue discoune traniported and nTined them like a fit of enthuriani. 
and inflamed them solely with the lore of tiiie gloiy. Here we have a proof 
of tibe mif^ty influence which ekxnmice has over the minds of men, especially 
when it is hei^eoed by a lore and zeal for the pabiic good. One sinne man 
swayed all thmgs at ius will m the assemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he 
was eaually lofed, respected and feared.* 

Phifip, quite disconcerted by the miion of these two nations, sent ambassa- 
dors to the Athenians, to request them not to lery an armed .<>rce, but to live 
in harmony with him. But they were too justly alanned and exasperated to 
listen to any accommodation, and would no longer depend on the word of a 
prince whose whole aim was to deceive. In conseauence, preparations for war 
were made with the utmost diligence, and ttie sc^oieiy discovered incredible 
ardour. Howevw, maorr eyil*<&spo8ed persons endeaYoured to extinguish or 
damp it, by relatiiuf fatal omens and terrible predictions, which ike nriestess 
of Delphos was saia to have uttered : but Demosthenes, confiding finniy in the 
arms of Greece, and eneouraged wonderfully hj the number aiKi bravery of 
the troc^w, who desired only to march against the enemy, would not suffer them 
to be amused witili these oracles and frivolous predictiona. It was on this occa- 
aioo he said, that tibe priestess philippized, meaning, that it was Philip's mo 
n^ that inspired the priestess, opened her mouth, and made the god speak 
raateverhe thought proper, tie bade the Thebans remember &eir Epami^ 
nondas, and the Ath«Hans their Pericles, who considered these oracles and pre* 
dictions as idle scare-crows, and consulted onl^ their reason. The Athenian 
army set out iounediately, and marched to Eleusts ; and the Thebans, surprised 
at the dil^ence of their confederates, joined them, and waited the approach <^ 
the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having he&k able to prevent the Thebans bom 
unitinr with the Athenians, nor to draw the latter into an alliance with him, 
asBemoled all his forces, and entered BcDotia. This anny consisted of thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse : Aat of the enemy was not quite so mi- 
merous. The valour of the troops may be said to have been equal on both 
sides ; but the merit of the chiefe was not so. And indeed, what warrwr was 
comparable to Philip at that time ? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all fa- 
mous Athenian captains, were not his superiors. Phocicm, indeed, might have 
opposed Imn ; but not to mention that this war had been undertaken against 
his advice, me contrary faction had excluded him the command, and ha^ ap- 
pointed generals, Chares, universalhr despised, and Lvsicles, distieguishcd tot 
nothing but his r^sh and daring auaacity. It is the choice of such leaders as 
these, by tbe means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of stages. 

The two armies encamped near Chscronea, a city oi Bceotia. Philip gave 
the command of his left wing to bis son Alexander, who was then but sixteen 
or seventeen years old, having posted his ablest officers near him ; and took 
the command <^ the right wmg upon himself* In the opposite army, the The* 
bans formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At sunrise, the signal was ?iven on both sides. The- battle was bloody, 
and the victory a long time dubious, both sides exerting themselves with asto- 
nishing vafour and bravery. Alexander, at that time, animated widi a noble 
ardour for gloiy , and endeavoured to signalize himself, in order to answer the 
confidence his father reposed in him, under whose eye he fought, in <}ualitjr of 
a commander for the first time, discovered in this battle all me abilitj^ which 
could have been expected fixnn a veterangeneral, ivith all the intrepidity of a 
young warrior, h was he who broke, after a long and vigorous re^stance, the 
Sacfj^ Battalion of the Thebans, which w;ats the fiower of th«if army. The 
rest of the troops who were round Alexander, being eneouraged by his extm* 
pie, entirely routed them. 



On die rigte wng,Flutil», idK) ivas detenniDed Dot to v^^^^ 
ft» Aftemans with great yi^our, and begaa to make {hem eke way. TEeT 
aooD, hovreTer, resumed iheir courage, and lecoYeied their first post. Ljai- 
cles^ one of tiie two generals, having broken into some troops which fonned 
the centre of the Macedonians, imagined himself already victorious, and In 
tiiat rai^ confidence cried out, *^ Come on« men, let us pursue ibsm into Ma* 
csdonia." Phtlip; perceiving that the Atoenians, instead of seizing the ad* 
vantage of takir^ his phalanx in flank, pursued his troops too vigorouslj, calm- 
hr remaiked, " The Athenians do not Know how to conquer, * He hnme-f 
oiately commanded his phalanx to wheel about to a little eminence : and per* 
ceivii^ that the Athemans, in disorder, were wholly intent on pursuiiig those 
they had broke, he charged them with his phalanx, atid attacku^ than both 
in flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demosthenes, who was a mater 
state^nan than a warrior, and more capable of giving wholesome counsel in his 
haraiigues, than of supporting them by an intrepid coura^, threw down hia 
arms, and fled with the rest. It is even said, that in his flight, his robe beiiK 
caught by a bramble, he imagined that some of ihe enemy had laid hold c? 
him, and cried out, ^* spare my life." More than a thousand Athenians were 
left upon the &e]d of battle, and above two thousand taken prisoners, among 
whom was Demades the orator. The loss was as ereat on the Theban side.j 

Philip, after having set up a trophy, and oflered to the gods a sacrifice of 
thanksgivii^ for his victory, distributed rewards to the officers and soldiers, 
each according to his merit, smd the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory shows, that it is much easier to overcome an 
enemy, than to conquer one's self, and triumph over one's own passions. Upon 
his comii^ from a grand entertainment, which he had ^iven his officers, bein^ 
eoually transported with joy and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the spot 
where the battle had been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies with 
which the field was covered, he turned into a soi^ the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war ; and sung 
&U8, himself beating time, *' Demosthenes the Peanian, son of Demosthenes, 
has said." Eveiy body was shocked to see the kine dishonour himself by this 
behaviour, and sullv his gloir by an action so unworthy a king and a conqueror ; 
but no one opened nis lips about it. Demades the oi'ator, whose soul was free, 
dioiiq^ his body was a prisoner, was the only person who ventured to make 
him sensible of the indecency of this conduct, telling him, " Ah, Sir, since for- 
tune has giveir you the part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act that of 
Thersites ?" These words, spoken with so generous a liberty, opened his 
eyes, and caused him to reflect ; and, so far from bein^ displeased with De- 
Bftades, he esteemed him the more for them, treated him with the utmost re- 
spect and friendship, and conferred all possible honours upon him. 

FTom this m(»nent Philip seemed quite changed, both in his disposition and 
behaviour, as, if, says a historian, the conversation of Demades had softened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic 
graces-l He dismissed all the Athenian captives without any ransom, and 
gave the greater part of them clothes ; with a view of acquiring the confidence 
of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens by that kind of treatment : in which, 
says Polybius,§ he gained a second triumph, more glorious for himself, ana 
even more advantageous than the first ; for in the battle, his courage had prer 
▼ailed over none but those who were present in it; but on this occasion, his 
kindness and clemency acquired him a whdb cit;^, and subjected eveij^ heart 
to him. He renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendship and 
alliance, and granted the Boeotians a peace, after having left a strong garrison 
ID Thebes. 

We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated rhetOTician of that age, who 
loved his countiy with the utmost tenderness, could not survive the Yosa so a^ 

i * Poly«an. Stntftir- ^i^* iv. t Piut. in YiU Decern. Or»t. p. 845. 
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imMniiiy with iriiich it was coTered, br the kMS of Ae baid« of CiicroflM. 
The instant be received the newB of it, Deiog uncertain what use Philip woutd 
make of his victoiy, and detennined to die a freeman, he hastened his end bj 
abstaining from £9oa. He was ninetj-eight yean of age«* I shall have occa'- 
sion to speak elsewhere of bis style and of bis woiks, 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal cause of the tenrible shock 
which Athens received at this time, and which gave its power a wound, from 
which it never recovered. But at the veiy instant fhat the Athenians heard of 
^is bloody overthrow, which affected so great a number of families, when it 
would have been no wonder, had the multitude, seized with terror and alanns, 
given way to an emotion of blind zeal against the man whom they might have 
considered, in some measure, as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even al 
this very instant, the people submitted entirely to the counsels of Demosthenes. 
The precautions that were t'Ocen to post guards, to raise the walls, and to re- 
pair the ditches, were all in v-onsequence of his advice. He himself was ap- 
pointed to supply the cit)r with provisions, and to repair the walls ; which latter 
commission he eiecutea with so much generosity, that it acquired him die 
greatest honour ; and for which, at the request of Otesiphon, a crown of gM 
was decreed him, as a reward for his having presented die commonwealth with 
a sum of money out of his own estate, sufficient to defray what was wanting of 
the sums for repairing the walls.t 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Chseronea, such orators 
as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert against him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the people not only declared him 
innocent of the several accusations laid to his chaise, but conferred more ho- 
nours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; so strongly did the veneration they 
had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians, a fickle wavering people, and apt to punish their own errors 
and omissions in the persons of those whose projects were oilen rendered 
abortive, for no other reason than because they had executed them too slowly, 
in thus crowning Demosthenes, in the midst of a public calamity, which he 
alone seemed to have brought upon them, paid the most glorious homage 
to his abilities and integrity. By this wise and brave conduct, the^ seem m 
some measure to confess their own error, in not having followed his counsel 
neither fully nor early enough ; and to confess themselves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

But the people did not stop here.t The bones of such as had been killed in 
the battle of Chseronea, having been brought to Athens to be interred, the;^ 
appointed Demosthenes to compose the eulop;ium of those brave men : a mani- 
fest j^roof that they did not ascribe to him the ill success of the battle, but to 
Providence only, who disposes of human events at pleasure ; a circumstance 
whidi was expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the monument 
of those illustrious deceased warriors. 

•* This eftrth eotombf those Tietims to th« itate. 
Who fell a {glorious lacrifica to ceaJ. 
Greece, od the point of wearin|^ tyrant chains. 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the yoke. 
This Jupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, . 
Can sara voa from the mi^htjr will of fate. 
To Kods alone beionff the attribute 
Of bebg free from crimes with nerer-endin; joj.** 

Demosthenes opposed JEschines, who was perpetually reproachine him with 
having occasioned the loss of the battle in Question, with this solid answer - 
*' Censure me,'* says be, '* for the counsels 1 give , out do not calumniate me 
for the ill success of them. For it is the Supreme Being who conducts and 
terminates ail things ; wbereas it is from the nature of the counsel itself that 
„.„« ,. . ■ ' — ^ 

* Flut. in Ispcr. p. ^37. t Demost. pro Ctcs p. 514. PIul. in Demost p. 81^ 
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we aiefojii4f|(6Qfdie]iileDtk»ofyinwiioolfenit If tlwrefare Ae efwt 
nas declared m faYourof Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, since it isGo<L 
and not myself, vdio disposed ot the victoiy. But, if joa can prove that I did 
not exert myself with probity, Ti^ance, and an activity, inoe&tigable, and 
superior to my strength ; that I did not seek, did not em^cy, eveiy method 
which human prudence could suggest : and did not inspire the most necessary 
and noble resoluticms, such as were truly worthy of Athenians, then give what 
scope you please to your accusations.*'* 

. He afterwards t used the bdd, sublime figure following, vHiich is looked upoo 
as the most beautiful passage in his oration, and is so highly applauded by 
' Longinus. Demostlmies endeavours to justil^ his own conduct, and prove to 
the Athenians, that they did not do wncx^g in giving Philip battle. He is not sa- 
tisfied with merely citing, in a fr^d manner, the example of the neat men who 
had ibught for the same cause in the plains of Marathon, at Salamin, and be- 
fore Plataess : he makes a quite difierent use of them, says this rhetorician : 
suod oa a sudden, as if inspired by some god, and possessed with the spirit ot 
Apollo himself, cries out, swearing by those brave defenders of Greece, " No, 
Athenians ! you have not erred. 1 swear by those illustrious men who firaght 
tm land at Marathon and Platss : at sea before Salamin and Artemisium ; and 
all those who have been honoured by the commonwealth with the common rites 
of burisd I and not those only who nave been crowned with success, and came 
off victorious." Would not one conclude, adds Longinus, that by changing 
the natural air of the proof, in this erand and pathetic manner of affirming by 
oatfas of so extraordinary a nature, ne deifies, in some measure, those ancieivt 
citizens ; and makes all who die in the same glorious manner so many gods, 
by whose names it is proper to swear ?t 

I have already observed in another place, how naturally apt these oratioUy 
spoken in a most solemn manner to the gloiy of those who lost their lives in 
fighting for the cause of liberty, were to inspire the Athenian youth with an ar- 
dent zeal for their countiy , and a warm desire to signalize themselves in batt]e.§ 

Another ceremony observed with regard to the children of those whose &- 
thers died in the bed of honour, was no less efficacious to inspire them'With the 
love <^ virtue. In a celebrated festival, in which shows were exhibited to all 
the people, a herald came upon the stage, and productive the young orphans 
dressed in complete armour, said with aloud voice : *' These young orphans, 
whom an untimely death, in the midst of dangers, has deprived of their illus- 
trious £sithers, have found in the people a parent, who has taken care of them till 
no loiter in a state of infancy. And now tney send them back armed cap-a-pie, 
to follow, under the most happy auspices, their own affairs ; and invite each 
of them to emulate each other m deserving the chief employments of the state.'* 
By such means, martial braveiy, the love of countiy, and a taste for virtue and 
solid glory, are perpetuated in a state.H 

It was the veiy year of the battle of Chaeronea, and two years before the 
death of Philip, that iEUchines drew up an accusation against Ctesiphon, <»> ra- 
ther against Demosthenes ; but the cause was not pleaded till seven or €ight 
years after, about the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Alexander. I shall re« 
late the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon the histoiy of the 
life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was pleaded with so much 
pomp. People flocked to it from all parts, says Cicero, and they had great 
reason for so doing ; for what sight could be nobler, than a connict between 
two orators, each of them excellent in his way ; both formed by nature, im« 

• Demost. pro CtM. p. 505. t Deinost. pro Ctes. p. 60S, 

i Longia ie Sobllm. e. sir. 
I DeiDostbeiie*. in his •ration aj^nit Leptinui, p. 563. obsorres, that th« Athemans were the ooljr p«*- 
p|« who caosed funeral oratioai to bo ipokea iahoaoorof snch ponons ai bad loet their Urei tntht 4«Im«« 
d tboir oonntrr. 
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proved by art, and animated bj perpetual disaentioM, and an mapkcabTe an^ 
tnoshy against each other ?* 

These two <N^tions have always been considered as the master-pieces of 
antiquity, especially that of Demosthenes. Cicero had translated the latter ; 
a strong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it.t Unhappily for us, tfa« 
preamole only to that performance is now extant, which suffices to make us 
▼err much regret the loss of the rest. 

Amon^ the numberless beauties which are conspicuous ineveiy part of these 
two orations, there appears, in mjr opinion, if I may be allowed to censure the 
writings of such great men, a considerable error, which veirmuch lessens Iheir 
perfection, and appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of solid, just elo- 
quence ; and that is the gross, injurious terms in which the two orators reproach 
one another. The same objection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations a^inst Anthony. I have already declared, that this manner of writ 
ing, diis kind of gross, opprobrious expressions, are the veiy reverse of solid 
eloquence ; and, indeed, eveiy speech which is dictated by passion and reven^, 
never fails of bcinjg' suspected by those who judge of it ; whereas, an oration 
that 19 strong and invincible from reason and argument, and which at the same 
time IS conducted with reserve and moderation, wins the heart, whOe it tnibrms 
the understanding ; and persuades no less by the esteem it inspires for the 
orator, than by the force of his aiguments. 

The juncture seemed to favour ^iSchines veiy much ; for the Macedonian 
party, whom he always befriended, was very powerful in Athens, especially 
af^er the ruin of Thebes, ^schines, however, lost his cause, and was justly 
sentenced to banishment for his rash accusation. He thereupon went and set- 
tled himself in Rhodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, the fame and 
gloiy of which continued for many ages. He began his lectures with the two 
orations that had occasioned his banishment. Great encomiums were given to 
that of ^schines ; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, the plaudits and 
acclamations were redoubled : and it was then he spoke these words, so greatly 
kudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival : ''^But what applauses would 
you not have bestowed, had you oeard Demosthenes speak it himself !'* 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquest ; for the instant 
.^chines left Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after 
him, and forced him to accept of a purse of money ; which must have obliged 
him so much tiie more, as he had less room to expect such an offer. On this 
occasion .^schines cried out, '' How will it be possible for me not to regret a 
countiy, in which I leave an enemy more generous than I can hope to find mends 
in any other part of tke world !"I 

aEGTIOir VII."^PHILir declared CENERiXISSIMO or THE GREEKS AGAINST 
THE PERSIANS. HIS DEATH. 

The battle of Chseronea maybe said to have enslaved Greece. § Macedon* 
at that time, with no more than thirty thousand soldiers, gained a point, which 
Persia, with 'millions of men, had attempted unsuccessfully at Platsese, at Sala- 
min, and Marathon. Philip, in the first years of his reign, bad repulsed, di- 
vided, and disarmed his enemies. In the succeeding ones, he had subjected, 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and had made himself 
its arbiter ; but now he prepared to revenge the ii^uries which Greece had re- 
ceived from the barbarians, and meditated no less a design than the destruction 
of their empire. The greatest advantage he gained by his last victoiy, and 

f J^i qaod judicium coacursus dicitur e tota Graecia. factus esce. Q,uid enlm aut tarn Tueadiim, aot taai 
•odieaduin fait, qoan tummorum oratorum, in graTissima cauca, aceurata et iniaiieitiit tncenta, contentio I 
Cieer. de Opt. Gen. Ourat. n. 2% 

t Da Opt. Gen. Oral, 
t Cmm autbon aaeriba these words to Demosthenes, when, threa jtvn after, he met with the Mittt ftdt 
•f JBscbines, aod was also banished from AUiens. 
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Utts was Ac object he lon^ bad in view, and never lost sight of, wtt tog^et I 

self appointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their eeneralissimo agaiort tbe 
Persians. In mis quality he made preparations in arder to inva^ that mig^il/ 
empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and PanxM- 
nio, two of his captains, on whose valour and wisdom he chieBy relied, mi 
made them set out for Asia Minor.* 

But while every thing abroad was glorious and happy for Philip, be fisond 
the utmost uneasmess at home ; division and trouble reigning in every part of 
his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, cmditfic, 
and vindictive, raised dissensions perpetually in it, vHiich made Philip almost 
out of love with life. Not to mention, that as he himself had defiled ttie mar- 
riage-bed, it is said that his consort had repaid his infidelity in kind. Bitl 
whether he had a just subject of complaint, or was grown weary ci Olympias, 
it is certain he proceeded so far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been 
disgusted upon several other accounts, was highly offended at this treatmeotof 
his mother.t 

Philip, afler divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece to Attains, a w* 
rv young lady, whose beauty was so exquisite, mat he could not resist its 
charms. In tne midst of their rejoicir^ upon occasion of the nuptials, and in 
the beat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to ^be new queen by tbe mother's 
side, took it into his head to say, that the Macedonians ou^ht to beseech the 
gods to give them a lawful successor to their kin^. Upon this, Alexander^ who 
was naturally choleric, exasperated at these injurious words, cried out " Wretch 
that thou art, dost thou then take me for a bastard ?" And at the same time 
threw the cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon which the 
guarrel grew warmer. Philip, who sat at another table, was very much of- 
fended to see the feast interrupted in this manner ; and not recollecting that 
he was lame, drew his sword, and ran directly to his son. Happily the either 
fell, so that the guests had an opportunity of steppii^ in between them. The 
greatest difficulty was, to keep Alexander from rushing upon his ruin. Exas- 
perated at a succession of sucn heinous affronts, in spite of all that the guests 
could say, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and his sovereign, 
he ventedTiis resentments in the bitter words following : " The Macedonians, 
indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe into Asia ; he, 
who cannot step from one table to another without running the hazard of break- 
ing his neck !" Afler these words, he left the hall, and taking with him his mo- 
ther Olympias, who had been so highly a^ronted, he conducted her toEpirus, 
and went over to the Illyrians. ^ 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corindi,whowas engaged to Philip by the 
ties of friendship and hospitality, and was very free and familiar with nim. ar- 
rived at his court. After the first civilities and caresses were over, Philip asked 
him whether the Greeks were in amity ? " It indeed becomes vou, Sir," re- 
plied Demaratus, "to be concerned aliout Greece, who have filled your own 
house with feuds and dissensions." The prince, sensibly affected, witn this re- 
proach, recovered himself, acknowledged his error, and sent Demaratus to Alex- 
ander to persuade him to return home. 

Philip did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia. Full of the mighty profyct 
he revolved, he consulted the gods to know what would be the event of it. J The 
priestess replied, " the victim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he 
will soon be sacrificed." Philip hearing this, did not hesitate a mcHnent, but 
interpreted the oracle in his own favour, toe ambiguity of which ought at least to 
have Kept him in some suspense. In order, therefore ^hat he might be in a con- 
dition to apply entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and devote him- 
self solely to the conquest of Asia, he despatched, with all possible diligence, his 
domestic affairs. Alter this, he offered up a solemn sacrifice to the -gods, and 
prepared to celebrate, with incredible magnificence, in Ege, a city of Maoe* 
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donia, tlie noptiak of Cleop^tra^ his daughter, whom he gftire in anuriage to 
Aleiander, king of Epirus, and brother to Oljmpias his queen. He had invited 
to it the most considerable jyersons of Gceece ; and heaped upon them friend* 
ships and honours of eveiy kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generalis- 
simo of the Greeks* The cities made their court to him in emulation of each 
other, by sendii^ him gold crowns ; and Athens distinguished its zeal above all 
the rest. Neoptolemus the poet had written, purposely for that festival, a tra- 
gedy, entitled Cinyras,* in which, under fictitious names, he represented this 
prince as already victor over Darius, and master of Asia* Phuip listened to 
these happy presages with joy ; and, comparing them with the answer of the 
oracle, assured himself of conquest. The day after the nuptials, eames and 
shows were solemnized. As these formed part of the religious worship, twelve 
statues of the gods, carved with inimitable art, were carried with great pomp 
and ceremon^r. A tliirteentb, that surpassed them all in magnificence, was that 
of Philip, which represented him as a ^od. The hour for nis leaving the pa- 
lace arrived, and he went forth in a white robe ; and advanced with an air of 
majesty, in the midst of acclamations, toward the theatre, where an infinite 
multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreig;ners, waited his coming with impa- 
tience. His guards marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, a 
considerable space between themselves and him, to give the spectators a better 
opportunity of surveying him ; and also to show that he considered the affec- 
tions whicn the Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the murder of Philip, 
and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that occasioned bis death. Some time 
foefpre, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had insulted, in the most 
shocking manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had 
loi» endeavoured to revecge the cruel affront, and was continually imploring 
the Rita's justice* But Phim), unwilling to disgust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, 
whom as was before observea, he had married after divorcing Olympias his first 
queen, would never listen to the complaints of Pausanias. However, to console 
him in some measure, and to express the high esteem he had for, and the great 
confidence he reposed in him, he made him one of the chief officers of his life-> 
guard. But this was not what the young Macedonian required, whose anger 
now swelling to fury against his judge, he formed the design of wiping out bis 
shame, by imbruing his hands in a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and formidable. 
Pausanias, the better to put his bloody design in execution, chose the instant of 
that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed on the 
prince ; doubtless to make his vengeance more conspicuous, and proportion it to 
the injuiT for which he conceived he had a right to make the king responsible, 
as he had Ions solicited that prince in vain for the satisfaction due to him. See- 
ing him thereiore alone, in the great space which his guards left around him, 
he advanced, stabbed him with a dagger, and laid him dead at his feet. Die- 
dorus observes, that he was assassinated the very instant his statue entered the 
theatre. The assassin had prepared horses ready for his escape, and would 
have got off, had not an accident happened which stopped him, and gave the 
pursuers time to overtake him. Pausanias was immediately torn to pieces on 
the spot. Thus died Philip, at forty-seven years of age, after having reigned 
twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia, died also the same jear.f 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip^s death, and in order to 
prepare the Athenians to resume their cours^e, he went to the council with an air 
of iqy, and said, that the night before, he had a dream, which promised some great 
fefict^ to the Athenians. Shortly after, couriers arrived with the news of Phuip's 
death, on which occasion, the people abandoned themselves to transports of im- 

* Suetonius, among^ tbe preMj^esof Callpila's death, who died in much the aaine manner as Philip, ob- 
•erres, that Mnester the pantomime, exhibited tha same piece which Keoptolemui had raptiMitMl Hm 
wry day Plulip was murdered. 
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akoriHNdfrjQPf,irrilkfa fe exceeded aH bounds ef deooiey. 
particulail^ mmred them with these sentiineiits ; for he himaelf appeared in 
public, crawnea with a wreath of flowera, and dzessed with Ae utmoet macniS* 
cence, tho«^ his dai^ter had been dead but seven days. He also engaged the 
Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the eods fw the^ood news ; anc^by a de- 
cree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who nad committed the midrder. 

On this occasion Demosthenes and the Athenians acted quite out of character ; 
and we can scarcely conceive, how it came to pass that, in so detestable a crime 
as the murder of a kii^, policy, at least, did not induce them to dissemble such 
sentiments as reflected djsbcxiour on them, without being at all to their advantage; 
and which sbowedy that honour and probity were utt^ly extinct in their minds. 

SEQTION nil. — ^MEMORABLE ACTIONS AND SATINOS 09 FHILIP. GOOD AND 
BAD QUALITIES OF THAT PRINCE. 

rHBRS are, in the lives of great men, certain facts and expressions, which ohem 
^ive us a better idea of their character than their most splendid actions ; because 
m the latter, they generally study their conduct, act a bonrowed part, and pro- 
pose themselves to the view of the world ; whereas in the former, as tbev sjMsak 
and act from nature, they exhibit themselves such as they really are, without art 
and disguise. M. de Touireil has collected, with great industir, most of the me- 
morable actions and sa^p^ings of Philip, and has been particularly careful to draw 
the character of this prince. The reader is not to expect mucn oider and coo* 
nexion, in the recital of these detached actions and sayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, so far as to reward the adulation of Thrasideus 
wi& the title of king in Thessaly, he however at some intervals loved truth. He 
permitted Aristotle to ^ive him precepts on the art of reigning.* He dedared^ 
that he was obliged to the Athenian orators for having'corrected him of his errors, 
by frequently reproaching him with them. He kept a man in his service to tell 
faim every day, before he gave audience, " Philip, remember thou art mortal." 

He discovered ^reat moderation, even when ne was spoken to in the most 
shocking £Uid injurious terms ; and also, which is no less worthy of admiration, 
when truth was told him ; a great quality, says Seneca, in kings, and highly con« 
ducive to the ham>iness of their reign.j At the close of an audience, which he 

fave to some Atronian ambassadors who were come to complain of soane act of 
ostility, he asiked, whether he could do them any service ? " The greatest ser- 
vice thou couldst do us," said Demosthenes, " would be to hang thyself." Philip, 
though he perceived that all the persons present were highly c^nckd at ^ese 
words, made the following answer, with the utmost calmness of temper : '* Go, 
tell your superiors, that uose who dare make use of such insolent language, are 
more haughty, and less peaceably inclined, than they who can foigive them." 

Being present in an indecent posture, at the sale of some captives, one a[ 
them, gomg up to him, whispered in ins ear, " Let down the lappet of your 
robe ;'^ upon which Philip replied, " Set the man at liberty : I aid not know 
till now that he was one of my friends."f 

The whdle court soliciting him to pumsh the u^atitude oi the Peloponne« 
sians, who had hissed him publicly in the Olympic games ; *' What will they 
not attempt," replied Philip, " ^ould I do them any injunr. since they kugh 
at me, after haviiu^ received so many favours at my hand ?"§ 

His courtiers advisii^ him to drive &om him a certain person who spoke iK 
of him ; " Yes. indeed,*^ said he, " and so he'll go and speak injuriously of me 
eveiy where." Another time, when they advised hhn to dismiss a man of 
probity, who reproached him : " Let us first take care," said he, '* that we have 
not given him any reason to do so." Hearing afterwards that the person in 
questioD was but in poor cireumstances, and in no favour widi the courtiers, 

* Afbt Epist. PlnUrch. In Apoph. p. 177. JEliaa. Ub. riii. e. :t, 
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iMWtfTcfly jointiAiltolkiiii; on tihicfa occ«gkm4ib jepfoadrtafP tiedbOgB d 
into applauses, which occasioned another fine saying by this princet; ** it is ia 
tiie power of kings to make thenjselves beloved or haled.*'* 

Being uiged to assist, with the iniuence and authority he had with the judges, 
n posoo whose reputation would be ouite lost by die sentence which was goi^ 
to be pronoanced against him ; *' I had rather," said he, ^^fae shoiM k»5 iUs 
reputation, than I mine."t 

Philip, rising from an entertainment, at which he had sat sereral hours, wae 
addressed by a woman, who begged him to examine her cause, and to heai 
several reasons she had to allege which were not pleasing to him. He accord* 
ix^ly heard them, and ffave sentence against her : upon which she replied 
veiy calmly, " I appeal.*' " How !" said Philip, " from your king ? To whom 
then ?" " To Philip when fastinff," replied the woman. The manner In which 
he received this answer, would ao honour to the most sober prince. He afkr- 
wards gave the cause a second hearii^, found the injustice of his sei^noe, aiKl 
oondenmed himself to make it good.]; 

A poor woman used to appear often before him, to sue (or audience, and to 
beseech him to put an end to her law-suit ; but Philip always told her he had 
no time. Exasperated at these refusals, which had oeen so often repeated, 




di^atH 

at it, he satisfied her that instant,' and afterwards became more exact in giving 
audience. He indeed, was sensible, that a kii^ and a judgje are the same 
thing ; that the throne is a tribunal ^ that the sovereign authority is a supreme 
power, and at the same time an indispensable obligation to do justice : that to 
aistribute it to his subjects, and to grant them the time necessaiy for that pur- 
pose, was not a favour, but a duty and a debt ; that he oi^t to app(»nt per- 
sons to assist him in this function, bat not to discharge himself absolutely mm 
it; and that he was no Jess obliged to be a judge than a king. All these cir- 
cumstances are included in this natural, unaffected, and very wise expression, 
*' Be no longer king ;"§ and Philip comprehended all its force.H 

He understood raillery, was very fond of smart sayings, and veiy bappjr at 
them himself. Having received a wound near the throat, and his suigeon im- 
portunii^ him daily with some new request : ** Take what thou wiltj'^^saidhM^, 
" for thou hast me by the throat." IF 

It is also related, that after hearing two villains, who accused each other of 
various crimes, he banished the one, and sentenced the other to follow him.** 

Menecrates, the physician, who was so mad as to fancy himself Jupiter, 
wrote to Philip as follows : " Menecrates Jupiter to Philip, greeting." Philip 
answered, " Philip to Menecrates, health and reason."tt But the kii^ did not 
stop here ; for he hit upon a pleasant remedy for his visionaiy correspondent. 
Philip invited him to a grand entertainment Menecrates had a separate table at 
it, where nothing was served up to him but incense and perfume, while all the 
other guests feaupon tlie most exquisite dainties. The first transports of joy 
with wnich he was seized, when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him 
foi^et that he was a man ; but hunger afterwards forcing him to recollect bis 
being so, he was quite tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the 
company abruptly.Jt 

Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the honour of his prime 
minister. Being one day reproached with devoting too many hours to sleep ; 
** I indeed sleep," said be, " but Antipater wakes.'^§§ 

Parmenio hearing the ambassadors of all Greece murmuring one day because 
Philip lay too long m bed, and did not give them audience : '* Do not wonder," 
taid he, " if he sleeps while you wake ; for he was awake while you slept." 

• PlntinApophtb. t Pint 1 Vivi. i Katut>&a<n%ffOf. 
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]fy Ait Ike «ft% repNMicbed them for their supineness, in iMlectinr their h- 
Utrests^ while Philip was veiy vig^ilant in regard to his. This Demosthenes wet 
perpetually obaerring to them with his usual freedom.* 

£▼€17 one of the ten. tribes of Athens used to elect a new general evenr 
year. These did their .dntf by turns, and eveiy geneial far ttae day eom- 
raanded as generalissimo. But rhilip joked upon Oiis multiplicity of chieft, 
and said, "In my whole life I could never find but one general, Parmenio, 
n^reas the Athenians can find ten every year, at the veiy instant they wan^ 
tbem."t 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the birth of his son, prores the 
regard which that prince paid to learned men ; and at &e same time, the taste 
he himself had for the polite arts and sciences. His other letters, which are 
still extant, do him no less honour. But his g^eat talent was that of war and 
policy, in which he was eoualled by few ; and it is time to consider him under 
this double diaracter. I beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil it 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it is he who has 
drawn this picture of king Philip. 

It would De difficult to determine whether this prince was more conspicuous 
as a warrior or a statesman. Surrounded from the veiy beginning ef his reigBu 
both at home and abroad, with powerful enemies, he employed artifice ana 
ibrce alternately to defeat them. He used his endeavours with success to di- 
vide his opponents : to strike the surer, he eluded and diverted the blows which 
were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, he did not 
abuse victory ; eoually ready to pursue or wait for it, he either acted with ex- 
pedition, or was slow m his movements, as necessity required ; he left nothing 
to the caprice of chance, but what could not be directed by wisdom ; in fine, 
he was ever immoveable, ever fixed in the just bounds between boldness ana 
temerity. 

In Philip, we perceive a king who commanded his allies as much as his own 
subjects, and was as formidable in treaties as in battles ; a vi^lant and active 
monarch, who was bis own superintendant, his own prime mmister and gene- 
ralissimo. We see him fired with an insatiable thirst of gloiy, searching for if 
where it was sold at the dearest price ; making fatigue and danger his dearest 
delights ; formir^ incessantly that just, that speedy harmony of reflection and 
action which military expeditions require ; and with all these advantages, turn* 
ing the fiiry of his arms a^inst commonwealths, exhausted by Umz wars, toni 
by intestine divisions, sold oy their own citizens, served by a body of mercenaisy 
or undisciplined troops, obstinately deaf to good advice, and seemingly de* 
termined on their luin. 

He united in himself two qualities which are commonly found incompatible, 
viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul that enabled him to weigh all things, in 
order to take advantage of every iuncture, and to seize the favourable moment, 
without being disconcerted by disappointments ; this moderation was unitea 
with a restless activity, ardour, and vivacity, which were regardless of the dif- 
ference of seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, 
or race intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, who cannot be suspected to have flat- 
tered him, gives a glorious testimony of him on this head ; for whict reason i 
will cite his own words " I saw," says this orator, *' this very Philip, with 
whom we disputed for sovereignty and empire ; I saw him, though covered 
with wounds, bis eye struck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed both in ijis 
hands and feet ; still resolutely rush into the midst of dangers, and ready to 
deliver up to fortune, any other part of his body she might desire, provided 
he might live honourably and gloriously with the rest of it."t 

Philip was not only brave himself, but inspired his whole army with the same 
▼alour. Instructed by able masters in the science of war, as the reader has 
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aecB, he had bfought his troops la the most exact disetpliiie ; aad Qidttedi9 
men capable of secondii^ him in his great enteri^naes. He had the art, wiliH 
out lessening his own authority, to familiarize hunself with his soldieis ; and 
conunanded rather as the father of a family, than as the eeneral of an army, 
whenever consistent with discipline : and indeed, from his affability, which 
merited so much the greater suomission and respect, as he reauked less, and 
seemed to dispense with it, his soldiers were always ready to follow him to the 
greatest dangers, and paid him the most implicit obedience. 

No generS ever made a greater use ot militaiy stratagems than Philip. 
The d^ers to which he had been exposed in his youth, had taught him the 
necessity of precaution, and the art of resources. A wise dif&dence. which is 
of service, as it shows danger in its true light, made him, not fearful and ir- 
resolute, but cautious and prudent. Whatever reason he might have to flatter 
himself with the hope of success, he never depended upon it ; and thought 
aimself superior to the enemv only in vigilance. Ever just in his projects, and 
inexhaustible in expedients ; nis views were unbounded ; his genius was won- 
derful, in fixing upon proper junctures for executing his designs ; and his dex- 
terity in acting in an imperceptible manner, no less admirable. Impenetrable, 
OS to his secrets, even to his best friends, he was capable of attempting or con- 
cealing aiw think. The reader may have observed, that he strenuously en- 
deavoured to luU the Athenians asleep, by a specious outside of peace ; and 
to lay silently the foundations of his grandeur, m their credulous security and 
blind indolence. 

But these exalted qualities were not without imperfections. Not to mentioa 
his excess in eating and carousing, to which he abandoned himself with th3 
utmost intemperance, he has also been reproached with the most dissolute adao* 
doned manners. We may form a judgment of this from those who were most 
intimate with him, and the company which usually frequented his palace. A 
set of profligate debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worse than 
these, I mean flatterers, whom avarice and ambition draw in crowds round the 
great and powerful,— ^uch were the people who had the greatest share in his 
confidence and bounty. Demosthenes was not the only person who reproached 
Philip with these frailties, for this raiffht be expected in an enemy : but Theo- 
pompus,* a famous historian, who had written the history of that prince in fifty- 
eight books, of which unhappily a few frao^ments only are extant, giv€»s a still 
more disadvantageous character of him. Philip," says he, " despised mo- 
desty and regularity of life. He lavished his esteem and liberality on men 
abandoned to debauch and the last excesses of licentiousness. He was pleased 
to see the companions of his pleasures excel no less in the abominable arts of 
injustice and malignity, than m the science of debauchery. Alas! what spe- 
cies of infamy, what sort of crimes did they not commit ! t 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest dishonour on 
Philip, is that very one in which he is chiefly esteemed by many persons ; 1 
mean his politics. He is considered as a prince of tlie greatest abilities in 
this art that ever lived : and, indeed, the reader may have observed, by the 
history of his actions, that in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid down 
a plan, from which he never deviated, and this was to. raise himself to the 
sovereignty of Greece. When scarcely seated on his throne, and surroundeti 
on every side with powerful enemies, what probability was there that he couid 
form, at least that he could execute, such a project as this ? He did not, however, 
once lose sight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies, 
in short, all things terminated there. He was very lavish with his ^old and sil- 
ver, merely to engage creatures in his service. He carried on a private intelli- 
gence with the cities of Greece ; and by the assistance of pensioners, on whom 
he had settled veiy laige stipends, he was informed very exactly of all the re- 
solutions taken in them, and genezadly gave them the turn in bis own favour. 

• Dioa. Sk. 1. xri. p. 408. t ^V^' Atheo. 1. rU p. 003. 
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fi^^ese meafis lie deceired the pradence, eluded fhe effi:>rts,aiid lidledaalet^ 

toe r%ilaiice of Siates, vfbo till then hadrbeen looked upon as the most ac» 
tiYe, the wisest, and most penetrating^ of all Greece. In treading in these stept 
for twenty years together, we see him proceeding with great order, and advance 
in^ regularly, towards the mark on which his eye was fixed ; but always bj 
windings and subterraneous passages, the outlets of which only discovered toe 



Polyaenus shows us evidently the methods whereby he subjected The^saly. 
which was of great advantage to the completing of his other designs. *' He did 
not," says he, " carry on an open war against the Thessalians ; but took ad- 
vantage of the discord that divided the cities and the whole country into dif> 
ferenpactions. He succoured those who sued for his assistance ; and when- 
ever be had conquered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not 
disarm them, nor raze their walls ; on the contraiy, he protected the weakest, 
amd endeavoured to weaken and subject the strongest ; m a word, he rather fo- 
mented than appeased their divisions, having in eveiy place orators in his pay, 
those artificers of discord, those firebrands of commonwealths. And it was by 
these stratagems, not by his arms, that Philip subdued Thessaly.'** 

All this is a master-piece, a miracle in pomt of politics.t But what engines 
does this art play, what methods does it era*ploy, to compass its designs ? De- 
ceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy and perjury. Are these the weapons of 
virtue ? We see in this prince a lioundless ambition, conducted by an artful, 
insinuating', subtle genius ; but we do not find him possessed of the qualities 
which formed the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour ; every 
thin^ that could contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in his sense 
just and lawful. He &:ave his word with a firm resolution to break it : and made 
promises that he would have been very sorry to keep. He thougnt himself 
skilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his gloir consist in de- 
ceiving all with whom he treated. He did not blush to say, *' That children 
were amused with plajthings, and men with oaths.'*| 

HkiW shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by being more artful, 
a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and more a knave^ than any 
other person of his age, and to leave so infamous an idea of himself to all pos- 
terity ! What idea could we form to ourselves, in the intercourse of the world, 
of a man who should value himself for tricking others, and rstnk insincerity and 
fraud amor^ the virtues? Such a character m private life, is detested as the 
bane and ruin of society. How then can it become an object of esteem and 
admiration in princes and ministers of state, persons who are bound by strong;er 
ties than the rest of men, because of the eminence of their stations, and the im- 
portance of the employments they fill, to revere sincerity, justice, and, above 
all, the sanctity of treaties and oaths ; to bind which, tliey invoke the name 
and majesty of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfi(fy and impiety! A 
bare promise among private persons ought to oe sacred and inviolable, it they 
have the least sense of honour ; but how much more ought it to be so among 
princes ! " We are bound," says a celebrated writer, " to speak truth to our 
neighbour ; for the use and application of speech implies a tacit promise of 
truUi ; speech having been given us for no other purpose. It is not a compact 
between one private man and another ; it is a common compact of mankind in 
general, and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Now, who- 
ever tells an untruth, violates this law and common compact." How greatly 
is the enormity of violating the sanctity of an oath increased, when we call 
upon the name of God to witness it, as is the custom always in treaties ? " Were 
sincerity and truth banished from eveiy other part of the earth," said John I. 
kii^ of France, upon bis being solicited to violate a treaty, " they ought to be 
found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings."§ 

The circumstance which prompts politicians to act in this manner, is, their 
being persuaded that it is the only means of making a negotiatk}n succeed. 
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But thougti this were the case, yet can it ever be \swM to purchase such sue* 
cess at the expense of probity, honour, and religion ? " If your father-in-law, 
Ferdinand the Catholic," said Lewis All. to Philip^ archduke of Austria, ** has 
acted perfidiously, I am determined not to imitate nim and I am more pleased 
in having lost a kingdom, (Naples,) which I am able to recover, than 1 should 
have been, had I lost my honour, which can never be recovered."* 

But those politicians, who have neither honour nor religion, deceive them- 
selves, even m this yery ])articu]ar. I shall not have recourse to ibe christian 
world forprinces and ministers whose notions of policy were veiy different from 
these. To go no farther than our Greek histcwy, how many great men have 
we seen perfectly successful in the administration of public affairs, in treaties 
of peace and war, in a word, in the most important negotiatioas, without once 
making use of artifice and deceit ! An Aristides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and so 
many others, some of whom were so very scrupulous in matters relating to 
truth, as to believe that they were not allowed to tell a falsehood, even in sport. 
C3rrus, the most famous conqueror of the East^ thought nothii^ was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the contempt and 
hatred of his subjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore ought to be looked 
.upon as a truth, that no success, however brilliant, can, or oug^ht to cover the 
afiame and ignominy which arise from breach of faith and perjuiy. 

• HesenL 
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I hat« alrea^ obaerrai, that th« hittorjr of Alex«id«r, eomprifed in Hm foUowiaf ko^k, ruittini tto 
ipaee of tirelre yean and eigbt mootbf. 

SECTION I. — ^Alexander's birth, aristotle appointed his preceptoil 

HE BREAKS BUCEPHALUS. 

Alexander was bom the first year of the 106th Olympiad.* 

The veiy day he came into the world, the celebrated temple (^ Diana at 
Ephesus was burned^ The reader knows, without doubt, that it was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. It had been built in tlie name and at tbKe ex* 
pense of aU Asia minor. A great number of years were occupied in buildiiY 
it.t Its len^ was four hundred and twen^-five feet, and its breadth twa 
hundred and twenty. It was supported by one hundred and twenty^^seven a>« 
kunns, sixty feet high, which so many kings t had caused to be wrought, at a 
great expense, and oy the mcMst excellent artists, who endeavoured to excel 
one another on this occasion. The rest of the temple was equal to tiie columns 
in magnificence. 

Hegesias, a historian of Magnesia, who lived in the time of Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, says, according to Plutarch, ** That it was no wonder the temple was 
burned, because Diana was that day employed at the delivery of Olympias, t0 
facilitate the birth of Alexander.''^ 

A person named Herostratus had fired that temple on purpose. Beii^ put 
to the torture, in order to force him to confess his motive vx committirbr so i{>* 
famous an action, he confessed that it was with the view of making himself 
known to posterity, and to immortalize his name, by destroying; so noble a 
Btructure. The states-general of Asia imagined that they should prevent th« 
success of his view, by publishing a decree to prohibit the mention of his name. 
Their prohibition, however, only excited a greater curiosity ; for scarcely ontt 
of tiie historians of that age has omitted to mention, so monstrous an extrava- 
gance, and at the same time have tokl us the name of jthe criminal.!! 

The passion which prevailed most in Alexander, even from his earliest Years, 
was amoiticm, and an ardent desire of glory ; but not of every species. Philip, 
like a sophist, valued himself upon his eloquence and the beaubr of his styleii 
and had the vanity to have engraved on his coins the several victories he naa 
won at the Olympic games, in the chariot^^race. But it was not to this his son 
as^iired. His friends askmg him one day, whether he would not be present 
it the games above mentioned, in order to dkpute the priio bestowed on that 

^ ' ' ' ■ " ■ ■ "■' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' .1 ... 1. 1 I .. I I, - m*w t 
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occasion, for he was rery swift ci foot ; he answered, ** That he would c<»)tend 
in them, provided kiDg;s were to be his antaffonists."* 

Eveiy time news was brought him that his father had taken some city, cft 
gained scHne great battle, Alexander, so far from sharing in the general jqr, 
used to saj, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young persons that were brougnt 
up with him, " My friends, my father will possess himself of every thing, and 
teave nothing for us to do.'* 

Some ambassadors from the kir^ of Persia, having one day arrived at court, 
during Philip's absence, Alexander gave them so kind and so polite a recep - 
tion, and entertained them in so noble and generous a manner, as charmed them 
all ; but that which most surprised them, was the good sense and judgment he 
discovered in the several conversations they had with him. He did not pro- 
pose to them any thing that was triflinff, or to be expected from one of his affe : 
such, for instance, as inquiring about the so much boasted gardens su^enaea 
in the air ; the riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of 
Persia, which excited the admiration of the whole world ; the famous golden 
plantain-tree ; and that golden vine, the grapes of which were of emeralds, 
carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience.f Alexander, on the contrary, 
asked them (questions of a very different nature ; U)quiring which was the road 
to Upper Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what the strength and 
power of the king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the battle he foc^ht ; 
BOW be behaved towards his enemies : and in what manner he governed his 
subiects. These ambassadors admired him ail the while ; and perceiving, even 
at that time, how great he might one day become, they observed, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and Artaxerzes,! by sayii^ one 
to another, ^* This young prince is great, and ours is rich.'*§ That man must 
be vastly insignificant, who has no other merit than his riches. 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was owing as much to the good edu- 
cation which had been given him, as to his natural ca]>acity. Several precep- 
tors were appointed to teach him all such arts and sciences as are worthy the 
heir of a great kingdom ; and the chief of these was Leonidas, a person of the 
most rigid morals, and a relation of the queen. Alexander himself tells us af- 
terwards, that this Leonidas, in their iourneys together, used frequently to look 
into the trunks ivhere his beds and clothes were laid, in order to see if Ohpn- 
pias, his mother, had not p^ something superfluous into tnem, which might 
administer to delicacy and luxury. 

But the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointti^ Aristotle his pre- 
ceptor, the most famous and the most learned philosopher of his age, whom 
he intiiisted with the whole care of his education. One of the reasons which 
prompted Philip to choose him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit, was, as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a great 
many faults, of which he himself had been guilty.ll 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure he possessed m the person of Aris- 
totle ; for which reason he settled a ver^r considerable stipend upon him, and 
afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more glonous manner ; 
for having destroyed and laid waste Stagira, a city of Maceoon, near the sea- 
shore, the native place of that philosopner, he rebuilt it, purely out of affec- 
tion for him ; reinstated the inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made 
slaves ; and gave them a fine paok in tliO neighbourhood, as a place for iSbmir 
studies and assemblies. Even m Plutarch's time, the stone seats which Aristotle 
had placed there were standing ; as also spacious vistas, under which those 
who walked were shaded from the sunbeams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his master, whom be be- 
lieved himself bound to love as much as if he had been his father ; dedaripg» 
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" that he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other for liTing well/** 
The progress of the pupil was equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. 
He grow vastly fond of philosophy ; and learned the several parts of it in a 
manner suitable to his birth.t Anstotle endeavoured to improve his judgmenL 
by laying down suro and certain rules, by which he mieht distinguish just and 
solid reasoning, from what is but speciously so : and By accustoming him to 
separate in discourse all such parts as only aazzle, from those which are truhf 
solid, and should constitute its whole value. He also exercised him in meta- 
physics, which may be of great benefit to a prince, provided he applies him- 
self to diem with moderation, as they explain to him the nature 01 the human 
miiid ; how greatly it differs fixxm matter ; in what manner he perceives spi- 
r>ual things ; how he is sensible of the impression of those that surround him ; 
ani maiif other questions of the like import. The reader will naturally sup- 
voic, that he did not omit either the mathematics, which give to the mind so 
JUS a turn of ^iiJdn^ ; or the wonders of nature, the study of which, besides 
a gieat many other advantages, shows how veiy incapable the mind of man is 
to dkcover the secret principles of the things of which he is daily an eye-wit- 
ness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to moralitjr, which is properly 
the science of kings, because it is the knowledge of mankind, and of all their 
duties. This he made his serious and profound study ; and considered it, even 
at that time, as Uie foundation of prudence and wise policy. How much muist 
such an education contribute to die good conduct of a prince, with regard to 
his own i *erests and the government of his })eople ! 

The gitj test master of rhetoric that antiquity could ever boast, and who has 
left so exceh^nt a treatise on that subject, took care to make that science part 
of his pupil^s education ; and we find that Alexander, even in the midst ot hia 
con<}uests, was of^en veiy uigent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on that 
subject. To this we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric ; in the be- 
ginning of which, Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prince mar 
reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant over the minds of 
men, which he ought to acquire as well oy his wisdom as authority. Some 
answers and letters of Alexander, which are.^till extant, show that he possessed, 
in its greatest perfecticHi, that strong, that manly eloquence, whicn abounds 
with sense and ideas ; and which is so entirely free from superfluous expres- 
sions, that eveiy single word has its meaning ; which, properly apeaking, is 
the eloquence oif kings.J ^ 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer^ shows not only witli what vi- 
gour and success he applied himself to polite Ifterature, but the judicious use 
oe made of it, and the solid advantages he proposed to himself from it. He 
was not prompted to peruse this poet merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his 
mind, or from a great f(»idness for poesy ; out his view in studying this admi- 
rable writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from him, as are worthy 
a great king and conqueror, courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, temperance, 
prudence ; the art of commanding well in war and peace. And indeed the 
verse that pleased him most in Homer, was that where Agamemnon is repre- 
sented as **^a good king," and a " brave warrior."il 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high an esteem for 
this poet. Thus when, after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found 
among the spoils of Darius, a gold box, awiched with precious stones, in which 
were kept the excellent pertumes used by that prince ; Alexander, who was 

Suite covered with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, ordered that 
lis box should be employed to no other use than to nold Homer's poems, 
which he believed the most perfect, the most precious productions of the hu- 
man mind.ir He admired particularly the Iliad, which he called " The best 
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{ItoTiuoii for a warrior."* He always liad with fafan that aditkn of VLmam 
which Aristotle had reyised and corrected, and to which the title of dte ** E^-* 
tioii of the Box" was giveo ; and he laid it, with his sword, eTeiy night, uodi; i 
bispillow. 

Food eren to eicefss of eveir kind of gloiy, he was displeased with Ai Ls- 
lotle, his mitfter, for havinff published, in his absence, certain metaphysic; 
pieces, which he desired that he only might possess ; and even at tb^ time 
when he was employed in the conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, !i. 
wrote to him a letter, which is still extant, wherein he complains upon that vciy 
account.t Alexander says in it, that ^' He had much rather surpass the rest • '\ 
men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent thines, than the greatness and 
extent of his power /'J He in like manner requestea Aristotle not to show lij j 
treatise of rhetoric above mentioned to any person but himself.^ I will airi a, 
that there is an excess in this stror^ desire of glory, which prompts bin. tc 
suppress the merit of others, in order that his omy may appear ; but, it n i- 
at the same time be acknowledged, that it discovers such a passion for st xly 
as is veiy laudable in a prince ; and the very reverse of that indifferenc , j)ot 
to say contempt and aversion, which most young persons of high birth express 
lor all things that relate to learning and study. 

Plutarch tells us in few words 3ie infinite advantage that Alexander reaped 
from this taste, with which his master, who was better qualified than ai»> other 
for the education of youth, had inspired hiin from his most tender infancy. 
"He loved," said that author, " to converse with learned men, tr improve 
liimself in knowledge, and to study ;"|| three sources of a monarch's iiappiness, 
and which enable him to secure himself from numberless difii. alties ; three 
certain and infallible methods of learning to reign without the assistance of 
others. The conversation of persons of Bne sense instructs a prince by waj- 
of amusement, and teaches him a thousand curious and useful thirds, witbuut 
costing him the least trouble. The lessons which able masters give him, oc* 
the most exalted sciences, and particularly upon politics, improve his mi ml 
wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to govern his subjects with wisdor. 
In fine, study, especially that of history, crowns all the rest, and is to him a 
preceptor for all seasons, and for all hours, who, without ever growing trouble- 
«>me, acquaints him with truths which no one else would dare to tell aim, and. 
under fictitious names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know- 
himself as'well as mankind, who are the same in all a|;es. Alexander owed 
all these advantages to tlie excellent educaticm which Aristotle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, but in such a manner as he« 
came a prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefulness of them. Music, 
painting, scul^ure, architecture, flourished in his reign, because they found in 
him both a skilful judge and a gpenerous protector, who was able to oistinguish 
and reward merit.TF 

But he despised trifling feats of dexterity that were of no use. Some Ma- 
cedonians admired very much a man who empk^ed himself very attentively 
m throwing small peas throu^ the eye of a needle,** which he would do at a 
considerable distance, and widiout once missing. Alexander, seeing him at 
this exercise, ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable to his ei»|doy- 
ment, viz. a basket of peas.tt 

Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was resolute, and veiy tenacious 
of his opinion, vdiich never gave way to force, but at the same time would sub- 
mit immediately to reason and good sense. It is very difficult to treat with 

- * Hfe ««xi/Mid|« ««ti% i^wr. This word, whii^ I kmTe not been able to render belter, sipnifies thnt w« 
find in the Uied whaterer reletei to the art of war, and the qaalities of a general } in a word, aU thii^ 
neeeManr to form a food commander. 
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lofthistimia miuL Ph^ acoocdii^.iiolwiAilaiidavIiiidou^ 
antfaarity of king and lather, betieved it neceaaiyto oi^loypeniiiaioiinther ' 
tliaii fiwce with lespect to his son, and endeavourad to make Bimflalf bek>ved 
rather than feared by him. 
An accident made him entertain a very advantaseoiu opinion of Alennde^ 



There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-iiorse» a noble, strone, fie]% 
eeneroas animal, called Bucephalus.* The owner was willing to sell mm tor 
tnirteen talents. The king, attended by his courtiers, went into the plains in 
order to Tiew the perfections of this hone ; but upon trial, he a A>^Area so veiy 
fierce, and pranced about in so furious a manner, that no one dared to mount 
him. Philip, being ai^iy that so furious and unmanageable a creature had 
been sent him, gave orders for their canring him back again. Aleiander, wiK> 
was present at that time, cried out, ** What a noble l»orse they are gomg tp 
lose, for want of address and boldness to back him !" Philip, at mrst, considered 
these words as the effect of folly and rashness, so common to young men : but 
as Alexander insisted still more upon what he had said, and was very much 
vexed to see so noble a creatue about to be sent home again, his father gav« 
him leave to tiy what he could do. The youne prince, oveijoyed at this pe»* 
mission, went up to Bucephalus, took hold of ttie bridle, and turned his head 
to the sun : having observed, that the thing which frighted him was his own 
shadow, he seeing it dance about, or sink down, just as he moved. He there* 
fore first stroked him gently with his hand, and soothed him with his voice • 
then seeing his mettle abate, and artfullv taking his opportunity, he dn^ped 
bis cloak, and sprin^ii^ swifUy upon his back, drst slackened the rein, without 
once striking or vexing him ; and when he perceived that his fire was cooled| 
that he was no longer so furious and violent, and wanted only to move forward^ 
be gave him the rein, and spurring him with neat vigour, animated him wit1i 
his voice to his full speed. While this was doing, Philip and his wnole court 
trembled for fear, ana did not once open their lips ; but when the prince, after 
having run his first heat, returned with joy and pride at his having broken a 
horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers endeavoured 
to outvie one another in their applauses and congratulations ; and we are told 
that Philip shed tears of joy on this occasion, and embracing Alexander after 
he al^hted, and kissing his head, be said to him, ^' My son, seek a kingdom 
DMwe worthy of thee, for Macedon is below thy merit.*'^ 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of this Bucephalus : for 
whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. 
When this horse was saddled and equipped for batUe, he would suffer no one 
to back him but his master ; and it would not have been safe for any other 
person to go near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he would 
kneel upon his fore legs. According to some historians, in the battle against 
Porus, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidst a body of the 
enemy, his horse, though wounded in every part of his body, still exerted him- 
self in so vigorous a manner, that be saved his master's life ; and notwithstand- 
ing the deep wounds he had received, and thoueh almost spent through the 
great effusion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among the combatants, 
and carried him with inexpressmle vigour to a place of security ; where, per- 
ceiving the king to be no longer in danger, and ovejjoyed in some measure at 
the service he had done him, he expired.! This was indeed a very noble end 
for a horse. Otiiers say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years 
of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he had lost in 
him a most faithful and affectionate friend ; and afterwards built a city on the 
veiy spot where he was buried, near the river Hydaspes, and called it Buc*^ 
phalia in honour of him.^ 

* S«n« think he wm called so, became hit head was like that of aa ox. 
t Kt doraiai jam supciftittii securm, aaan cum sensushumani lelatio, animain expiimrit'— JLaLCUlk 
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I hftTe Klated daewbere, ibak Alezander, at sizteoi yeaM of age, ^irM «|h 
pointed regent of Macedonia, and invested with absdnte autbeiriiy dunn^ hm 
h^tnt^s aMenoe 5 that he behaved with great prudence and braveiy ; and Aat 
afterwards, he distinguished himself in a most signal manner at Hbe battk of 
ChseioBea. 

SECTIOir n. — ^ALEXAITDER ASCENDS THE THRONE. DECLARED GENERALISSIMO 
OF THE GREEKS AGAINST THE PERSIANS. 

Darius and Ale;cander began to reign the same year.* The latter was but 
twenty years old when he succeeded to the crown. His first care was to so» 
lenuiize the funeral obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp, and to le- 
Tevge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surrounded with extreme 
danfl»rs. The barbarous nations against whom Philip bad foi^t during his 
whde reign, and fiom whom he had made several conquests, which he had 
united to his crown, after having dethroned their natural Kings, thoitf;ht prc^r 
to take advantage of this juncture, in which a new prince, who was but young, 
bad ascended the throne for recovering their liberty, and unitipg against & 
comoKHi usurper. Nor was he under less apprehensions from Greece. Philip, 
though he had permitted the several cities and commonwealths to continue 
their ancient form of government, had, however, entirely changed it in reality, 
and made himself absolute master of it. Although absent, he ruled in all tjoe 
assemblies ; and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination to his 
will. Though he had subdued all Greece, either by the terror of his arms, o» 
the secret machinations of policy, he had not had time sufficient to subject and 
accustom it to his power, but had left all things in it in ^peat ferment and dis- 
order, the minds of the vanquished not being yet calmed or moulded to sub- 
jection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of things, advised 
Alexander to relinquish Greece, and not persist in his resolution of subduing it 
by force ; to recover, by gentle means, the barbarians who had taken arms, and 
to smother, as it were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
reserve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate affection. Alex- 
ander, however, would not listen to these timorous counsels, but resolved to 
secure and support his affairs by boldness and magnanimity ; firmly persuaded, 
that should he relax in any point at first, all bis neighbours would fall upon him . 
and that were he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be obligea 
to give up all Philip's conquests, and by that means confine his dominions to 
the narrow limits ot Macedon. He therefore made all possible haste to check 
the arms of the barbarians, by marchinj^ his troops to the banks o( the Danube, 
v^ich he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Triballi in a ^reat 
battle ; made the Getae fiy at his approach ; subdued several barbarous nations, 
some by the terror of his name, and others by force of arms ; and notwith- 
standing the arrogant answer t of their ambassadors, he taught them to dread 
a danger still more near them than the falling of the sky ana planets. 

While Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the barbarians, 
all the cities of Greece, who were animated, more particularly by Demosthe- 
nes, formed a powerful alliance against that prince. A false report which pre- 
vailed, of his death, inspired the Thebans with a boldness that proved their 
ruin. They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. De- 
mosthenes, on the other side, was every day haranguing the people j and fired 
with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child, and a hair-oramed boy,^ 
he assured the Athenians, with a decisive tone of voice, that they had nothing^ 

* A. H. 3668. AdL J. C. 336. Plut. in Alex. p. 670-~6t3. Dio<L 1. xviL p. 48(V— 4«9. Arian. I. L dtt 
Expedit. Al«z. p. 3-^33. 

t Alexamier, iin%^inio|^ that his name only bad itruck these people with terror, asked their ambasMdois 
what tbej dreaded most? They replied, with a haoghtr tone of Toiee, that they were afraid of nofbini 
Imt the ffllUnr of the sky and stars. 

^ It it ^Mfj'/rw ia Greek, a wwd wUoh ii|QifiM UMy tbuf I is that iMfMf*^ 
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to fear fiKMft tbe sew knff of Maoedoii, wbo did BDt dare to Stir out ^ 
dom ; but ykhM think bimself vastly happv, could he sit peaceably od h« 
throne. At the same time he wrote many letters to Attalus, one of Philip's 
lieutenaots in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel.* This Attains was unde to 
Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was veiy much disposed to listen to the 
proposals of Demosthenes. But as Alexander was grown very diffident of him» 
ibr which he knew there was but too much reason, he therefore, to eradicato 
fiY>m his mind all the suspicions he might entertain, and the better to scieoD 
his designs, sent all the letters of Demosthenes to that prince. Alexandef 
however, saw throi^h all his artifices, and thereupon ordered Hecataeus. on 
6f his commanders, whom he had previously sent into Asia for that puipose, 
to have hira assassinated, which was accordii^ly done. The death of At* 
talus restored tranquillity to the army, and entirely destroyed the seeds of 
discord and rebellion. 

When Alexander had secured his kingdom from the. barbarians, he marched 
with the utmost expedition towards Greece, and passed the strait of Theimo- 
pylae. He addressed those who accompanied him as follows : " Demosthenes 
called me, in his orations, a child, when I was in IlTfria, and among the Tzi- 
balli ; he called me a youn^ man, when I was in Thessaly ; and I must now 
show him, before the walls ol Atheas, that I am a man grown." He appeared 
so suddenly in Bceotia, that the Thebans could scarcely believe their eyes ; 
and havine arrived before their walls, was willing to give them time to repent, 
and only demanded to have Phcenix and Prothutes, the two chief rifigleaden 
of the revolt, delivered up to him ; and published, by sound of trumpet, a 
general pardon to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans, by way 
of insult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to them ; and 
invited, by a declaration, all who were solicitous for the liberty of Greece, to 
join with them in its defence.f 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to get the better of their obstinacy 
by offers of peace, saw with grief that he diould be forced to employ his 
power, and decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle was thereupon 
fought, in which the Thebans exerted themselves with a bravery and ardour 
much beyond their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers 
but after a long and vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian 
garrison in the citadel, descending from it, and charging the Thebans in the 
rear, now surrounded on all sides, the greatest part of them were cut to pieces, 
and the city taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calamities which 
the Thebans suffered on this occasion. Some Thracians having pulled down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, named Timoclea, carried off all her 
goods and treasures ; and their captain having seized the lady, and satiated 
his brutal lust with her, ailerwards inquired whether she had not concealed 
gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenue, reply- 
ing that she had hid some, took him with her into her garden, and showing 
him a well, told him, that the instant she saw the enemy enter the citv, she 
herself had thrown into it the most valuable things in her possession. The of- 
ficer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to 
see its depth, Timoclea, who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him with great stones which she 
threw upon him. She was instantly seized bv the Thracians, and being bound 
in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince perceived immediately 
by her mein that she was a woman of quality ana great spirit ; for she followed 
those brutal wretches with a very hai^hty air^nd without discovering the 
least fear. Alexander asking her who she was, Timoclea replied, I am sister 
to Theagenes, who fbudit against Philip for the liberty of Greece, and wa* 
killed in the battle of Chssronea, where ne commanded. The prince admir- 

* Afchia. contra Ctesiph. p. 459. t -^ i^* ^fflO, Aat. J, C. SHi. 
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ii^ t» geoBinm answer of tluit lady, and still more tiie aetkm Ibat afae tiai 
done, gave orders that she should faiaye leave to retire wherever she pleased 
widi her ehildren. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard to Thebes. The 
Phoceani and the people of Plataes, Thespis. and Orcbomenus, who were 
«11 in affiance with Alexander, and had shared in his victoiy, represented to 
him the cniel treatment thej bad met with from the Thebans, who also had 
destro7ed tl^ir several cities ; and reproached them with the zeal whidi Aey 
had always discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who held 
them in ttie utmoet detestation ; the proof of which was, the oath they had ail 
taken to destroy Thebes, after they uiould have vanquished the Persians. 

Cleadee, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, endeavoured to 
excuse, in some measure, the revolt of Qie Thebans, a &ult which, in his opin« 
ion, should be imputed to a rash and credulous imprudence, rather than to de* 
pravity of will and declared perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countiymen, 
upon a false report of Alexander's death, had indeed too rashly rebelkid, not 
against the king, but against his successors : that whatever crimes they m^ht 
nave conmiitted, they bad been punished f<»r them with the utmost seventy, 
by the dreadfiil calamity which nad befallen their city : that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, 6hildren, and old men, from whom they had no* 
thing to fear ; and were so much the greater objects of compassion, as ^ey 
had been no ways concerned in the revolt. He concluded with reminding 
Alexander, that Thebes, which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, 
several of whom were that kiitt^'s ancestors, had also been the seat of his fa- 
ther Philip's rising gloir, and like a second native country to him. 

These motives, which Cleades uiged, were very stroi^ and powerful : but 
the anger of the conqueror prevailed, and the city was destroyed. He now- 
ever, set at liberty the priests ; all such as had right of hospitality witii the 
Macedonians ; the descendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so 
much honour to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt : but all the rest, 
to the number of about thirty thousand, he sold, and upwards of six thousand 
had been killed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad 
disaster which had befellen Thebes, that being about to solemnize the festival 
of the great mysteries, they suspended them, upon account of their extremte 

frief, and received with the greatest humanity all those who had fled from the 
attle and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece had veiy much abated the haughti- 
ness of the Athenians, and extinguished the vehemence and fire of Demosthenes ; 
but the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, threw them into the utmost 
consternation. They therefore had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Alexander, to implore his clemency. Demosthenes was amcmg them, 
but was no sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
prince, he quitted the embassy, and returned home. 

Alexander sent immediate^ to Athens, requiring the citizens to deliver up 
to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been the chief instruments in 
forming the league which Philip his father had defeated at Cbseronea. It was 
on this occasion, Demosthenes related to the people the fable of the weaves and 
dogs, in which it is supposed, ** that the wolves one day told the sbsep, that 
in case they desired to oe at peace with them, they must deliver up to them the 
do^s who were their guard." The application was easy and natural, espe- 
cially with respect to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, whose 
duty is to watch, to bark, and to nght, in order to save the lives of the flock. 

In this dilemma of the Athenians, who could not prevail upon themselves to 
deliver up their orators to certain death, though they had no other way to save 
theb city, Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, offered 
to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. The king, whe^er 
he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if possible, by some 
act of clemency, the barbarous action he had just before committed ; or r^— 



or ^ 

m nsmv% fte flevenl obstacles ivfaicli img^ Tetaid tke eieculieii of Us fNad 
design^ and b^r that means not leave, durine his absente, the least pretence liar 
mufBQurs ; waived his demand with regara to the deliveiy of the orators, md 
was pacified by their sendiiv Candemus to banishment, who beine a native ci 
Onea, a GiQr cSf Eubeea, had been presented by the Athenians with liis ficedom, 
for the services he had done the republic. He was son-in-law to Chersoblep^ 
tiis, king <^ Thrace ; had leained the art of war under l^iicTates ; and had 
nimself freouently commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit of 
Alexander, ne took refine with the king of Persia. 

As kx the Athenians, he not only forgave tbem the several iqjuries he pre 
tended to have received, but expressed a particular regard for them, exlxMt- 
voa them to apply themselves vigorously to public affairs, and to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the several transactions which might happen ; because ^ in case of 
his death, their cit$r was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, 
that man}r years after this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse for 
the calami^ he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this made him b^ 
have with much greater humanity towards other nations. 

So diead^il an example of severity towards so powerful a citj^ as Thebes, 
spread the terror of his arms throt^ all Greece, and made all things rive way 
beibre him. He summoned at Corinth, the assembly of the several states, 
and die free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the same supreme command 
asainst ibe Persians, as had Wn granted his father a little before his death. 
No diet ever debated on a more important subject. It was the western world 
deliberating upon the ruin of the east, and the methods for executing a i^eqge 
suspended for more than an a^e. The assembly held at this time wiU give 
rise to evems, the relation of which will appear astonishing, and abnost incredi- 
ble ; and to revolutions, which will charge the disposition of most things in 
the wwid.* 

To form such a design, rec[uired a prince, bold, enterprising, and experi- 
enced in war ; one of great vien-s, who having acquired a mighty name by his 
exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by obstacles ; but 
above all, a monarch who had a supreme authority over all the states of Greece, 
none of which singly was powerful enough to make sd arduous an attempt ; 
and which required, in order for their acting in concert, to be subject to one 
chief, who might give motion to the several parts of that great booy, by mak- 
ing them all concur to the same end. Such a prince was Alexander. It was 
opt difficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people their ancient hatred 
o( the Persians, their perpetual and irreconcileable enemies ; whose destruc- 
tion tiiey had more than once sworn, and whom they had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an opportunity should present itself for tbat purpose ; a hatred, 
which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have suspended, but 
could never extinguish. The immortal retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
notwithstanding the virorous opposition of the numerous army of the Persians ; 
the terror which Aresnaus, with a handful of men, had struck even as far as 
Susa, showed plainly what might be expected from an army composed of the 
flower of the forces of all the cities oi^ Greece, and those of Macedon. com- 
manded by generals and officers formed under Philip ; and, to say all in a 
word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the assembly were therefore 
very short, and that prince was unanimousljb appointed generalissimo against 
the Persians. 

A great number of officers and governors of cities, with many philosophers, 
waited immediately upon Alexanaer^ to congratulate him upon his election. 
H^ flattered himseUf that Diogenes of Sinope, who was ihen at Corinth, would 
also come like the rest, and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who 
entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it ilhproper to congratulate 

* Plutarch placet that diet or MMmblT here, bntttthen fix it earlier: vhenee Dr. PrMeau wippniti 
gbaitWMMuimoMatwiee ^ 
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men jaat itpoD their exaltation ; but tfaeat mankind oogbtlo wait tlB tfadM^ ^« 
Bons had perfoirmed actions worthy of their big;h stations. Dioeenes thcmbre 
did not stir out ot* his house ; upon which Alexander, attended By all his cour* 
tiers, made him a visit. This philosopher was at that time lyin^ down in the 
sun ; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancing towards hnn, be sat up, 
and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This prince, surprised to see so &nious a 
philosopher reduced to such extreme poverty, aUer salutii^ him in the kindest 
manner, asked whether be wanted any things ? Diogenes replied, *^ Yes, that you 
would stand^ a little out of my sunsnine.'" This answer raised the contempt 
and indignation of all the courtiers ; but the monarch, struck with the philoso- 
pher's ffreatness of soul, ** Were I not Alexander," said he " I would be Dio* 
^enes.'^ A very profound sense lies bid in this expression, which shows per- 
lectly the bent and disposition of the heart of man. Alexander was sensible 
that, be was formed to possess all things ; such was his destiny, in which he 
made his happiness to consist : but then, in case he should not be able to com- 
pass his ends, he was also sensible, that to be happy, be must endeavour to bring 
his mind to such a frame as to want nothing. In a word, either side presents 
us with a true image of Alexander and Diogenes. However great ana power- 
ful that prince mignt think himself, he could not deny himself, on this occasion, 
inferior to a man to whom he could give, and from whom he could take nothing.''^ 
Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to consult the <»:ac]e 
of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos, and happened to arrive there on 
those days which are called unlucky, a season in which the people are forbid 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess refused to go to Ae tem- 
ple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contrad]cti<») to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm ; and as he was leading her to the temple, she cried 
out, ** My son, thou art irresistible."t This was all he desired ; and catchii^ 
hold of these words, which he considered as spoken by the oracle, he set out 
for Macedonia, in order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

NOTE WITH REGARD TO THE SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY. 

I cotTLD have wished, and it was even my design, to prefix to the exploits of 
Alexander, a geographical map ; this being of great assistance to the reader, 
and enabling him to follow the hero in all his conquests. But it was not in my 
power to do this here ; the map of Alexander's conquests being too large to hie 
ccmveniently inserted in this volume. But to supply in some measure, this de- 
fect, I shall here give, in one view, a short account of those countries through 
which Alexander passed, till his return from India. 

Alexander set out from Macedonia, which is part of Turkey in Europe, and 
crossed the Hellespont, or the Strait of the Daraanelles. 

He crossed Asia Minor, (Natolia,) where he fought two battles, the first at 
the pass of tlie river Granicus, and the second near the city o( Issus. 

After this secMid battle, he entered Syria and Palestine ; went into Egypt, 
where he built Alexandria, cm one of the arms of the Nile ; advanced a3 far a6 
Libya, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; whence he returned back ; arrived 
at Tyre, and from thence marched towards the Euphrates. 

He crossed that river, then the Tigris, and gained the celebrated victory of 
Arbela ; possessed himself of Babylon, the capital of Babylonia, and Ecbatana, 
the chiefcity of Media. ♦ 

From thence he passed into Hyrcania, to the sea which goes by that name, 
otherwise called tlie Caspian sea ; and entered Parthia, Drangiana, and die 
country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwarck went into Bactriana and Sogdiana ; advanced as far as the 
river laxarthes, called by Q, Curtius the Tanais, the ^rther side of which ii 
inhabited by the Scythians, whose country forms part of Great Tartaiy. 

* Homo supra laeof oram homaose Miperbis tumens, ridit atiqoem, cua nee dare quidtfoam poneL mc ailp 
pere.<~Senee. d« Beaaf. L ▼. e. ft. 
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' &leS8ader, afier hxffag cone &ioagfa Taiioiifl csountries, croftged fte rft«f 
iadus. entered India, wkidi lies on this side the Ganges, and fonns part of the 
Grand Mogul's empire, and advanced verr near the river Ganges, which he 
also intended to pass, had not his army renised to follow him. He therefore 
contented himself with marching to view the ocean, and went down the rivef 
Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganees, which river Alexander nearly approached, is 
computed at least eleven huncuned leaeues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches ; first, from the ex* 
tremity of CiHcia, where the battle of Issus was fought, to the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon in Libya ; and his returning from thence to Tyre, a journey of 
tliree hundred leagues at least, and as much space at least for the windings of 
his route in different places ; we shall find that Alexander, in less than ei^ht 
years, marched his army upwards of seventeen hundred leagues, without in- 
cluding his return to Babylon. 

SECTION in. — ALEXANDER SETS OUT AGAINST THE PERSIANS. OBTAINS ▲ 
FAMOUS VICTORY AT THE RIVER GRANICUS. 

Alexander, on his arrival in his kingdom, held a council with the chief of- 
ficers of his army, and the grandees of his court, on the expedition he roedi* 
tated against Persia, and the measures he should take in order to succeed in 
it. Tl^ whole assembly was unanimous, except in one article. Antipater and 
Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before he engaged in an enterprise 
which would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a consort, in 
order to secure himself a successcH- to his throne. But Alexander, who was of 
a vit^ent, fieiy temper, did not approve of this advice : and believed, that af- 
ter he had been nominated generalissimo of the Greeks, and that his father 
had left him an invincible army, it would be a shame for him to lose his time 
^ in solemnizing his nuptials, and waitiiK^ for the firuits of it ; for which reason 
he determined to set out immediately.* 

He accordingly offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, and caused 
to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenical games,! that had been 
instituted by one of his ancestors in honour of Jupiter and the Muses. This 
festival continued nine days, agreeable to the number of those goddesses. He 
had a tent raised laige enough to hold one hundred tables, on which, conse- 
quently, nine hundred covers mi^ht be laid. To this feast, the several princes 
of his iamily, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were invited. K» 
also treated his whole army. It was then he had the famous vision, in which 
he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, mention of which will be made 
in the sequel.]; 

Before he set out upon this expedition, he settled the affairs of Macedon, 
over which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, with twelve thousand foot, and 
nearly the same number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving to one an estate 
m land, to another a village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth the 
toil of a harbour. And as all the revenues of his demesnes were already em- 
ployed and exhausted by his donations, Perdiccas said to him, " My lord, 
what is it you reserve tor yourself? Alexander replied, " Hope :" ** The 
same hope,"'' said Perdiccas, " ought therefore to satisfy us ;" and so refused 
verv generously to accept of what the kine had appointed him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of governing it, is of great 
importance to a prince . Alexander was sensible, that this secret consists in mak* 
infif it the interest of every individual to promote his grandeur ; and to govern his 
subjects in such a manner, that they may feel his power by no other marks 

* ▲. M. 3670. Ant J. C. 884. Diod. 1. xrii. p. 499^-508. Airiui. 1. 1 p. S3>^96. Pkit. in Alex. f>. 
91% 678w Jnttin* !• xi. 6* &« 6. 
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Umb his bowftr- It k tlmtiiattiieiirfsMtof e7«7|)crK»iibfte»witfifht^ 
of dbe prince. They are individual possessioDB, individual happiness, wfaidi 
we tove in his person ; and we are so many times attached to him« and ^ as 
ckMe ties, as there are things we love, and receive from him. The femaininfi[ 
part of this histonr will show, that no person ever made a more happj use of 
this maxim than Alexander, who thou^t himself raised to the throne, moely 
that he mi^t do good ; and indeed his liberality, which was truly royal, was 
neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest acts of beneficence. 

Akxander, after having completely settled affairs in Macedonia, and used 
all the precautions unaginable to prevent any troubles fnxn arising in it durme 
his absence, set out for Asia in the beginning of the spring. His army consisted 
of little more than thirty thousand foot, ami four or five thousand nocae ; but 
they weite all brave men ; were well disciplined, and inured to fatigues ; had 
made several campaigns under PhiliiK and were each of them, in case o£ ne- 
cessity, capable of commanding.* Most of the officers were nearly sixty Tears 
of age ; and when the^ were either assembled, or drawn up at the head of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable senate.! Pannenio commanded the 
infantry. Philotas, his son, had one thousand eight hundred horse under him ; 
these were all Macedonians ; and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same number 
of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, who were composed of natives 
of the several states of Greece, and amounted to six hundred, had their par- 
ticular commanders. The Thracians and Pseonians, who were always in front, 
were commanded by Cassander. Alexander began his route alonp^ the lake 
Cercinum towards Amphipolis ; crossed the river Stiymon, near its mouth ; 
afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Scstos afler twen^ days march. He 
then commanded Pannenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, with all the 
horse and part of the foot ; which he accordingly did by the assistance of one 
hundred and sixty galleys, and several flat-bottomed vessels. As for Alexander, 
he went from Eteontum to the port of the Achaians, himself steering his own 
galley ; and having reached the middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull 
to Neptune and die Nereides ; and made libations in toe sea from a golden cup. 
It is suso related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, as tfaemby to 
take possession of it^ he landed the first in Asia, and leaped from the ship, 
completely armed; and in the highest transports of joy, he erected altars on 
the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having favoured hhn with 
so propitious a descent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. 

He depended so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich spoils 
he should find in Asia, that he had made very little provision for so great an 
expedition ; persuaded that war, when carried on successfully, would supply 
all things necessaiy for war. He had but seventy talents in money, to pay his 
army, and only a month's provision. I before observed, that he nad aivuied 
his patrimony among his generals and officers ; he had also inspired his soldiers 
with so much courage and security, that they fancied they marched, not to 
precarious war, but to certain victory. 

When he anived at the city of Lampsacus, which he was determined to de- 
stroy, in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native 
of that place, came to him. This man, who was a famous historian, had been 
very intimate with Philip his father ; and Alexander himself had a great esteem 
for him, having been his {mpil. The king, suspecting the business he was come 
upon, to be beforehand with him, swore, in express terms, that he would never 
grant his request " The favour that I nave to desire of you," says Anaxime- 
nes, ** is, that you would destroy Lampsacus." By this witty evasion the his- 
torian saved his country.}; 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid great honours to the 
manes of Achilles, and caused games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 

* 0t non tarn milites, qmm napitKM miUtie eI«et6»|i«itM«s.-*JiiftUi. 1. si. c 6. 
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ftdauved and envied &e double felieitf of that raoowfeed Gredaa. in hxfiag 

found, during his lifistimey a faithful friend in Patroclus ; and after his death, a 
herald in Homer, worthy the ereatness of his exploits. And indeed, had it not 
been for the Iliad, the name of Achilles would have perished in the same grave 
with his body.* 

At last, Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a river of Pfaiyeia* 
The satraps, or deputy-lieutenants, waited his comii^ on the other side of it. 
firmly resolved to dispute the pa^tage with him. Their army consisted or 
one hundred thousand foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse.t Memnon. 
who was a Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coast of Asia, haa 
advised the generals not to venture a battle ; but to lay waste the plains, and 
even the cities, thereby to starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to retum 
back into Europe. Memnon was the best of all the generals of Darius, and 
had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to determine what 
we ought to admire most in him ; whether his great wisdom in counsel, his 
courage and capacity in the field, or bis zeal ana attachment to his sovereign. 
The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that his 
eo^vay was fiery and impetuous ; had neither town, magazine, or place of re- 
treat ; that he was entenng a country to which he was absolutely a stranger, 
inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone.would weaken and ruin him; aiidmat 
his only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But Arsites, a Phiyg'an sa- 
trap, opposed the opinion of Memnon, and protested he would not suliSer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. This ill counsel 
prevailed over that of Memnon, whom the Persians, to their great injury, sus- 
pected of a design to protract the war, and by that means make himself neces- 
sary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his heavy-armed 
infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry in the wings : the oarage 
followed in th^ rear. Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, Panne- 
nio advised him to encamp there in order of battle, so as to allow his forces 
time to rest themselves ; and not to pass the river till very early next morning, 
because the enemy would then be less able to prevent him. He added, that 
it would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an enmny, 
especially as that before them was deep, and its banks veiy craggy ; and that 
the Persian cavalry who waited their coming in battte array on the other side, 
might in that case easily defeat them before they were drawn up. That, be- 
si£s the loss which would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, in 
case it should prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence to their 
iuture affairs ; the fame and glory of arms depending on the first actions. 

These reasons, however, were not able to make the least impression on 
Alexander, who declared, that it would be a shame, should he, after crossing 
the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a rivulet, for so he called 
the Granicus in contempt : that they ought to take advantage of the terror 
which tlie suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 
spread among the Persians, and answer the high (^ini(»i the world conceived 
of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy's horse, which 
was very numerous, lined the whole shore, and formed a laige front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he ^should endeavour to pass : and the foot, 
which consisted chiefly of Greeks in the service of Darius, was posted be- 
hind, upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of each other on the banks of 
the river, as if dreading the event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians 

* Com In Sigeo ^a Aeltillei tanvlviB eoMtttiMflt : O fortuMtte, inqmt, »aoI««eens. qui tim vifMtU Ho- 
BMmmfnfteoiiem iinr«nerU ! Kt ren. Nam, dim Iltai iUa extitisMt, I4em tiannlat, qui ««ip«« •Jp* eoth 
texent. etUm nomeo obniiMet.-«-Cic. pro Areh. n. 24. 

I AcooFdittf to JaittB, their army comitted of six buodred thoutaad foot, wh««eM Arria» dedftnteMM 
VMS M man than twentjr thoniaiid. Both these aceouata are Improbable, aod tkece if ioidrtlMft lOMi 
Iwftt » tiM test, aad thei«|(«e I follow ]l»iwienit Si6wta&. 
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should enter the rirer, in order to charge them to advantage upon their landii]^; 
and the latter seemed to be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and to 
survey the countenance of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander, havin? ordered 
his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, 
and behave gallantly. He himself commanded the r^ht wing, and Pannenio 
the left. The kinjg^ first caused a strong detachment to march into the riyer, 
himself following it with the rest of his forces. He ordered Pannenio to ad- 
vance afterwards with the left wing. He himself led on the right wing, into the 
river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the trumpets sounding, and the whole 
army raising cries of joy. 

Trtie Persians, seeing this detachment advance, began to let fly their arrows, 
and marched to a place where the declivity was not so great, in order to keep 
the Macedonians from landing. But now the horse engaged with great furv ; 
one part endeavouring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. Tiie 
Macedonians, whose cavalry was vastly inferior in number, t>esides the advan- 
tage of the ^pround, were wounded with darts that were shot from the eminence , 
not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse were drawn together in this 

glace ; and that Memnon, in concert with his sons, commanded there. The 
[acedonians therefore, at first gave ground, after haviivs; lost the first ranks, 
which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, aua 
reinforced them with his best troops, headed them himself, animated them with 
his presence, drove the Persians, and routed them ; upon which the whole army 
followed after^ crossed the river, and attacked tbe enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first chars^ed the thickest part of the enemy s horse, in whidi the 
ffenerals foueht. He himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, and 
tne plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, on the two sides of which 
there rose two wines, as it were, of agreat length, and so veiy white, that they 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder. Tne charge was veiy funous about his per- 
son ; and though only horse engaged, thej fou^t like foot, man to man, without 
givii^ way on either side ; every one stnving to repulse his adversary, and gain 
ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to 
Darius, distinguished himself above the rest of the generals by his superior bra 
veiy. Surrounded by forty Persian lords, all of ttiem his relations, of expe 
rienced valour, and who never moved from his side, he carried terror wherever 
he moved. Alexander, on observing in how gallant a manner he signalized 
himself, clapped spurs to his horse, and advanced towards him. Immediately 
they engaged, and each havii^ thrown a javelin, wounded the other slightly. 
Spithrobates fell furiously, sword in hand, upon Alexander, who, being prepared 
lor him, thrust his pike mto his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
very moment. Rosaces, brother to that nobleman, chaigix^ him on the »de, 
gave him so furious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off' his 

Elume, but it went no deeper than the hair. As he was about to repeat his 
low on the head, which now api)eared through his fractured helmet, Ciitus cut 
off his hand with one stroke of^his scimitar, and by that means saved his sove- 
reign's life. The danger to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly ani- 
mated the courage of his soldiers, who now performed wonders. The Persians 
in the centre of the cavaliy, upon whom the light armed troops, posted in the 
intervals of the horse, poured a perpetual dischai^e of darts, being unable to 
sustain any lon^r the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the 
face, the two wings were immediately broken and put to flight, Alexander did 
notpursue them long, but turned about immediately to chaige the foot. 

Tnese, says the nistorian, at first stood their ground, which was owiiig te 
the surorise they weie seized with, rather than braveiy. But when they saw 
themselves attacked at the same time by the cavaliy, and the Macedonian 
phalanx, which had crossed the river, and that the battalions were now en« 
gaged, those of the Persians did not make either a long or vigorous resistance, 
ana were soon ptit to flight, except the Grecian infantrp' in the service of Da* 
liitf. This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promiie from AleiUHidef 
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ti> lef theifi nfldfch away unmolested ; but following the dictates ol Us wratfa. 
rather ^an those of reason, he rushed into the midst of this body of foot, and 
presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,) br the thrust of a sword. The 
battle was so hot round hmi, that most of the Macedonians who lost their lives 
on this occasion fell here ; for they fought against a body of men who were 
well disciplined, bad been inured to war, and fought in despair. They were 
all cut to pieces, except tiro thousand who were t^en prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders lay dead on the spot. 
Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is said be laid violent hands upon himself, 
for having been the cause that the battle was fought. It would have been more 
glorious tor bim, had he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and two 
thousand five hundred horse, were killed in this engagement, on the side of 
the barbarians : and of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the royal horse were 
killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their statues 
in brass, all which were set up in a city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of 
them, from whence they were many years after carried to Rome by Q, Metel- 
lus. About sixty of the other horse were killed ; and nearly thirty foot, who, 
the next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, m one grave ; and 
the king granted an exemption to their fothers and children frcxn eveiy kind of 
tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and saw their 
wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into their adventures, and 
permitted every one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boast of 
his bravery. A prince gains many advantages by such femiliarity and con- 
descension. He also granted the rites of sepulture to the grandees of Persia, 
and did not even refuse it to such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but 
all those whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent them to w<mc as 
slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the barbarian standards against 
their country, contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece upon ^t 
head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour of his victoiy 
with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to the Athenians three hundred shields, 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and caused the glorious in- 
scription following to be inscribed on the rest of the spoils : '* Alexander, son 
of Philip, with the Greeks, the Lacedaemonians excepted, sained these spoils 
from the barbarians who inhabit Asia." A conduct oi this kind argues a rery 
uncommon and amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who generally can- 
not, without great reluctance, admit others to share in his gloir. The great- 
est part of the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other fomiture of 
Persian. luxury, he sent to his mother. 

SCCTIOir IV. — ^ALEXASTDER CONQUERS THE GREATEST FART OF ASIA MINOR 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MARCH OF DARIUS. 

The success of the battle of the Granicus had all the happy consequences 
that could naturally be expected from it Sardis, which was m a manner the 
bulwark of the barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to Alex- 
ander, who thereupon gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them to 
live atler their own laws. Four days after, he arrived at Ephesus, carrying 
with him those who had been banished fix)m thrace for beinff his adherents, and 
restored its popular form of government. He assigned to the temple of Diana 
the tributes which were paid to the kmgs of Persia. He offered a great nmn* 
ber of sacrifices to that goddess ; solemnized her mysteries with the utmost 
pomp, and conducted ttee ceremoigr with his whole army drawn up in oder of 
battle. The Epliesians had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, which had 
been buraed the night of Alexander's birth, as was before obseired, and dm 
woric was BOW very forward. Dinocrates, a famous architect, who superin- 
tended this edifice, was empjojred by this king to build Alexandria in Ikypt* 
Alexander offered to pay thaJE^phesiaDS aU the expenses tfaey had alreadybeeQ 
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aU and to fiamisb the lemaiwlen pronded they would inaoiibe die teiafleoi^ 
with his name ; for he was Ibnd, or rather insatiable^ of eTeij Idnd- of glory. 
The inhabitants of Ephesus not beinr willing: to consent to it, and yet afiaid 
to refuse him that honour openly, had recourse to an artful flattery for an eva* 
non. They told him that it was inconsistent for one sod to erect monuments 
to another. Before he left Ephesus, the deputies of the cities of Trallis and 
Magnesia waited upon hhn with the keys of those places.* He afterwards 
marched to Miletus, which city, flattered wift the hopes of a sudden and pow- 
erful support, shut their gates a^inst him ; and indeed, the Peisian fleet, which 
was ^eiy considerable, made snow as if it would succour that citjr ; but. aftef 
having made several ftuitless attempts to enga^ that of the enemy, it was forced 
to sailaway. Memnon had shut himself up m this fortress, with a great num- 
ber of his soldiers who had escaped ftom the battle, and was determined to 
make a good defence. Alexander, who would not lose a moment's time, at- 
tacked it, and i>lanted scaling ladders on all sides. The escalade was carried 
on with flfreat vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, though Alexander 
sent fresh troops to relieve one another without die least intermissicm, and this 
lasted several days. At last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, 
and that the city was provided with every diing for a long siege, he planted 
all his machines against it, made a great number of breaches, and whenever 
these were attack^, a new escalade was attempted. The besieged, after sus- 
taining all these efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated for Tear of bong 
taken by storm. Alexander treated all the Milesians with the utmost humanity, 
but sold all the foreigners who were found in it. Historians do not make any 
mention of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose that he marched out 
with the garrison. 

Alexander, seeing tliat the enemy's fleet had sailed away, resolved to lay up 
his own, the expense of it being too great, not tomeiition tiiat he wanted mo« 
ney for things of greater importance. Scane historians are even of opman^ 
that as he was upon the point of comine to a battle with Darius, which was to 
determine the fate of the two empires, he was resolved to deprive his soldiers 
of all hopes of retreat, and to leave them no other resource than that of victory. 
He therdbre retained such vessels only of his fleet, as were absolutely neoes- 
flarrfor transporting the military engines, and a sm^i number of other galleys.! 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched into Caria, in order to lay 
siege toHalicamassus. The city was exceedingly difficult of access from its 
happy situation, and had been strongly foortifled. fiesides, Memnon, the ablest 
as well as the most valiant of all the commanders of Darius, had got into it 
with a bod;jr of choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage and de- 
votion, to fajs sovereign. He accordii^ly made a very noble defence, in which 
he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. Whatever 
could be expected from the most intrepid bravery, and the most consummate 
knowledge m the science of war, was conspicuous on bo& sides on this occa- 
sion. Alter the besiegers had, widi incredibly labour, filled up part of the 
ditches, and brought their en^^mes near the walls, they had the grief to sec 
their works demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, by the fine- 

Suent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beatmg down part of a wall widi 
leir battering rams, they were ajSooished to see a new one behind it ; which 
was so sudden, that it seemed to rise out of the ground. The attack of these 
walls, which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a prodigious number 
of men ; because the besieged, from the top of the towers that were raised (» 
the several sides, tock the enemy in flaidc. It was cleariy proved at diis sieee> 
that the strongest fortifications m a city, are the valour and couraee of its oe^ 
fimders. The sieee was held out so long, and attended with such surprisk^ 
diffieulties, as would have disoouiaged any wantor but Alexander ; yet hit 
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Icbops Wete animated by &e Ticnr of danms, and &eir patienee tria at last 
saccessfbL Memnon, midiDg it impOfiBible m him to hold out any longer, 
was forced to abandon Oae city. As the sea was ogpen to him, after having put 
a strong garrison into the citadel, which was weU stored with ptovisions, he 
todc witii him the suryivtng inhabitants, with all their riches, aiMi conveyed 
them into the island of Cos, ndiich was not far from Halicamassus. Akiander 
did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little impoitaBoe afiter 
the city was destroyed, which he demolished to the very foundations. He left 
it, after havii^ encompassed it with stiong walls, ana stationed some good 
troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisa, queen of Caria, Idriaeus her brother reigned in 
her stead. The sceptre devolved upon Ada, sister and wife of Idriaeus, accord* 
ing to the custom of the country ; but she was dethroned by Pexodorus, to whom 
succeeded, by command of Darius, Orontobates his son-in-law. Ada, however. 
was still possessed of a fortress called Alinda, the keys of which she had carriea 
to Alexander^he instant she heard of his arrival in Caria, and had adc^ted him 
for her son. The king was so far ftom contemning this honour, that he left her 
the quiet possession d* her own city ; and, after having taken Halicafoassus, as 
he by that means was master of the whde country, he restored the government 
o[ it to Ada. 

This lady, as a testimony of the deep sense die had of the favours received 
from Alexander, sent him every day, meats dressed in the most exquisite man- 
ner ; delicious pies of all sorts, and the most excellent codes of every kind. 
Alexander answered the queen on this occasion, "That all this train was of no 
service to him, for that he was possessed of much better coc^, whom Leonidas 
his governor had given him : one of whom prepared him a ffood dinner, and that 
was, walking a great deal in the mcnnin^ very early ; ana the other prepared 
him an excellent supi)er,and &atwas, dmingvciy moderately."* 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to Alexander. Mithrida- 
tes king of Pontus was one of these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
follow^ him in his expeditions. He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of 
Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He 
is computed to be tlDie sixteenth kine: from Artabazus, who is considered as the 
founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in possession by Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithridates, who so long employed the 
Roman armies, was one of his succes8ors.t 

Alexander, before he went into winter quarters, permitted all such of his 
soldiers as had married that year, to return into Macedonia, there to spend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they would return in the^ spring. 
He appointed three officers to march them thither and back again. This agrees 
exactly with the law of Moses,| and, as we do not find that this law or custom 
was used by any other nation, it is very probable that Aristotle had learned it 
of some Jew, with whom he became acquainted in Asia ; and that, approving 
it as a very wise and just custom, he therefore had recommended it to his pupil, 
who remembered it on this occasion. 

The next year, Alexander began the campaign very early. He had debated, 
whether it would be most proper for him to march directly against Darius, or 
first subdue the rest of the maritime provinces. The latter opinion seemed the 
safest, since he thereby would not be molested by such nations as he shpuld 
leave behind him. Tnia pn^ress was a little interrupted at first. Near Pha- 
selis, a city situated between Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the sea- 
shore, which is always diy at low water, so that travellers may pass it at that 
tkne ; but when the sea rises, it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the 
waters fell. His forces were therefore obliged to march a whole day in the 
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water, wliidt came up to tbetr waist Sqoib hittariau, pm«hr to emfaelllib ^ 
incident, relate that tiie sea. by the divine commaDd, had aubmitted 3poDtane- 
ously to Alexander, and haa opened a way to fann,contiai7 to the usual course 
of nature ; among these writers is ^intus Curtius. It is surprising; that Jose- 
phuB the historiaik to weaken the authority of the miracle of the Jews passing 
throi^ the Red Sea, as on dry land, should have cited this circumstance by 
way of example, the falsity of which. Alexander himself had refuted. For 
Plutarch relates, that he had written only as follows in one of his letters, " That 
when.he left the city of Phaselis, he marched on foot throu^ the pass of the 
mountain called Climax.** And it is veiy well known that this prince, who was 
very fond of the marvellous, never let sup any opportunity of persuading the 
people, that the gods protected him in a veiy sinjgular manner.^ 

During his sta^ in the neighbourhood of PHaselis, he discovered a conspiracy 
which was canying on by Alexander, son of Europus, whom he had recently 
appointed general of the Thessalian cavaliy, in the room of Galas, whom he 
bad made governor of a province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which - 
this traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of a thousand talents of gold, 
with the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he would murder Alexander ; believing 
this was not Pf^ying too dear for a crime, which would rid him of .«o formidable 
an enemy. The messei^er who carried the king's answer being seized, made' 
a fiill confession, by which means the traitor was brought to condijgn punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and Pamnh^lia, marched his 
army to Celens, a city of Phiygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which the 
fictions of poets have made so famous. He summoned the garrison of the 
citadel, into which the inhabitants were retired, to surrender ; but these be- 
lieving it impregnable, answered haughtily, that they would die first. But 
finding the attack carried on with great v^our, they desired a truce of sixty 
days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their gates, in case they 
were not succoured. And accordingly, no aid arriving, they surrendered them- 
selves on the day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the capital of which was called-^ 
Gofdion, the ancient and famous residence of king Midas, situated on the river 
San^arius. Having taken the citj, he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot 
to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to 
the beam, was tied with so much art. and the strings were twisted in so won* 
derful a manner, that it was impossible to discover where it began or ended. 
According to an ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had foretold, that 
the man who could untie it should possess 4^e empire of Asia. Alexander was 
firmly persuaded that this promise related to himself; after many fruitless trials, 
he exclaimed, ** It is no matter whidi way it is untied," and thereupon cut it 
with bis sword, and by that means, says the historian, either eluded or fulfilled 
the oracle.t 

In the mean time Darius was settii^ every engine at work in order to make 
a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodian advised him to carry the war into 
Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper to extricate nim from pre- 
sent danger ; for the Lacedaemonians, and several other Greek nations, who had 
no affection for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him ; by which 
means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, and return suddenly over 
sea, to defend his own countiy. Darius approved this counsel, and, having de- 
termined to follow it. charged Memnon to put it in execution. Accordin^y he 
was declared admiral of the fleet, and captain-genend of all the forces designed 
for that expedition. 

That prince could not possibly have made a better choice. Memnon was 
the ablest general in his service, and had fought a £reat many years under the 
Persian standards with the utmost fidelity. Had his advice been taken, the 
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master's mterest after that misfortmie, but had assembled the scattered remains 
of the army, and immediately went first to Miletus^from thence to Halicainas- 
sus« and lastly into the island of Cos, where be was when he received his new 
commission. This place was the rendezvous of the fleet ; and Memnon was 
now meditating whdly upon the manner how to put his design in execution. 
He made himself master of the island of Chios, ana all Lesbos, me city of Mity« 
lene excepted. From thence he was preparipg to pass over into Eubcea. and 
to make Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mityiene, 
which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the greatest mis- 
fortune that could possibly have happened to Persia. We see on this occa- 
sion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, whose death is sometimes the 
ruin of a state. The loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the plan he had 
formed ; for Darius, not having one general in his army, who was able to supply 
Memnon's place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which could have saved 
his empire. His whole refuge^ therefore, now lay in the armies of the east. Da- 
rius, dissatisfied with all his generals, resolved to command in person, and ap- 
pointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army ; whereupon beii^ mustered, 
they were found to be about four, five, or six hundred thousand men, for histo- 
rians differ very much on this head. 

Alexander, having left Gordion, marched into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 
which he subdued. It was there he heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof 
confirmed him in the resolution he had taken of marchine immediately into the 
provinces of Upper Asia. Accordingly he advanced, by hasty marches, into 
Ciiicia, and arrived in the country called the Camp of Cvrus.* From thence 
the distance to the pass of Cilicia, is only Miy stadia, which is a very narrow 
strait, through which travellers are obliged to go firom Cappadocia to Tarsus. 
The officer who guarded it for Darius, had left but few soldiers in it, and those 
fled the instant they heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander en- 
tered the pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situation of the place, 
he admired his own good fortune ; and confessed, that he might have been veiy 
easily stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of stones : for, not 
to mention that this pass was so narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it, the top of the mountain hung over the road, which 
was not only strait, but broken in several places, by the Ml of torrents from the 
mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where" it arrived 
the instant the Persians were setting fire to that place, to prevent his plunder- 
ing the great riches of so flourishing a city. But Pamaenio, whom the king 
had sent thither with a de achment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop 
the progress of the fire, an I marched into the city, which he saved ; the bar- 
barians having fled the mon.ftnt they heard of his arrival. 

Through this citv runs the Cydnus, a river not so remarkable for the breadth 
of its channel, as for the beauty of its waters, which are very limpid, but, at 
the same time excessively cold, because of the tufted trees with which its banks 
are overshadowed. It was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
hot in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, who was cov- 
ered with sweat and dirt, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that river. 
invited by the beauty and clearness of the stream. The instant he plunffed 
into it, he was seized with so violent a shivering, that all the by-standers fan- 
cied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. 
The news of this sad disaster threw the whole army into the utmost consterna- 
tion. They all burst into tears, and breathed their plaints in the following words : 
** The greatest prince that ever lived, is torn from us in the midst of his pros- 
perities and conquests ; not in a battle, or at the storming of a ci^, but dies 
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by his batiiil^ in a fivef . Darim, who it oomiqg up with us* witt cm|liev ba» 
fore he has seen his enemy. We shall be forced to retire like so manv fugi- 
tives, through those reiy countries which we entered witb triumph ; and as me 
places throue^h which we must pass are either desejt or depopulated, hunger 
alone* should we meet no other enemy, will itself destroy us. But who s£dl 
guide us in our flight, or dare to set himself up in Alexander's stead,? And 
uiould we be so happy as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall we furnish our- 
selves with vessels to cross it ?*' After this, directing their whole thov^ts to 
the prince, and foi^etting themselves, they cried aloud, " Alas ! how sad is it 
tl«at ne who was our king, and the compam'on of our toils, a king in the flower 
of his youth, and in the course of hb greatest prosperities, should be taken off^ 
and in a manner torn from our aims !" 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, and began to know the per- 
sons who stood round him ; thoi^h tlie omy^mptoms he gave of his re- 
covery was, his being sensible of his illness. But he was more indisposed in 
mind than in body, for news was brought that Darius might soon arrive. Alex- 
ander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus exposed naked and de* 
fenceless to his enemy, and robbed of so noble a victcHry, since he was now re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dyine obscurely in his tent, and far frc»n 
having attained the glory he had prcHnisea himself. Having ordered his con- 
fidants and physicians to come into his tent, '* You see," saiof he, ** my friends, 
the sad extremity io which fortune reduces me. Methinks I already hear the 
sound of the enemy's arms, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly held 
intelligence with my evil genius, when he wrote letters to his lieutenants in so 
lofty and contemptuous a strain ;* however, he shall not obtain his desire, pro- 
vided such a cure as I want is attempted. The present condition of my affairs 
will not admit either of slow remedies or fearful physicians. A speecfy death 
is more eligible to me than a slow cure. In case tne physicians think it is in 
their power to do me any good, they are to know, that I do not so much wish 
to live as to fight." 

The sudden impatience of the kine spread a universal alarm. The physi- 
cians, who were sensible they should be answerable for the event, did not dare 
to hazard violent and extraordinaiy remedies, especially as Danus had pub- 
lished, that he would reward with a thousand talents the man who should kill 
Alexander. However, Philip an Acamanian, one of his physicians, who had 
always attended upjon him from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender- 
ness, not only as his sovereign, but his child, raising himself, merely out of 
affection to Alexander, above all prudential considerations, offered to give him 
a dose, idiich, though not very violent, would nevertheless be speedy in its 
effects ; and desired three days to prepare it. At this proposal every one 
trembled, except him only whom it most concerned ; Alexander being afflicted 
upon no other account, than because it would keep him three days from ap- 
pearii^ at the head of his army. 

While these things were doing, Alexander received a letter fix>m Parmenio, 
who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers ; the purport of which was, to bid him be- 
ware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by the promise of a thousand 
talents, and his sister in marriage. This letter gave him great uneasiness, for 
he was now at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or 
to fear.t But the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attachment and 
fidelity he had proved from his infancy, soon prevadled, and removed all his 
doubts. Upon this he folded up the letter, and put it under his bolster, with- 
out acquainting any one with the contents of it. 

* Darius, who imagined himself sure of orercorainer Alexaoder, had written to his lieuteoftDts that thfljr 
should chastise this youngs fool ; and after cloihinr him in purple, out of derision, should send him bonni 
hand and foot to the court. — Friensheim in Q,aiot Curt. 

t In^entem animo solieitudlncm Uteris ineusserant} «t qtneqttid in utramque partam ant metas mt ipe« 
leeerat, secKta sstinatioiM pentaba«.~<^ Cart. . ' !. 
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TTlie dxf being come, Philip entered the tent with his medicine, when Afei- 
ffider, taiung the letter from under the bolster, gave it to Philip to read. At 
the same time he took the cup, and, fixing his eyes on the physician, swal* 
lowed the draught without the least hesitation, or without discovering the least 
suspicion or uneasiness. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed greater 
signs of indknation than of fear or surprise ; and, throwing himself upon the 
king's bed, "Royal Sir," said he, with a resolute tone of voice, "your re- 
coveiy will soon clear me of the guilt of parricide with which I am chaiged. 
The only favour I beg is, that you would be easy in your own mind, and suffei 
the draught to operate, and not regard the intelligence you have received from 
servants, who indeed have shown their zeal for your welfare ; which zeal, 
however, is veiy indiscreet and unseasonable." These words did not only 
revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy ; so, taking Philip by the 
hand, "Be you yourself easy.** said he,. " for 1 believe you are disquieted 
upon a double account ; first for my recovery, and secondfy for your own jus- 
tification.'* 

In the mean time, the physic operated so violently, that the accidents which 
attended it, strengthened Parmemo's accusation ; for the king lost his speech, 
and was seized with such strong fainting fits, that he had haroly any pulse left, 
or the least symptoms of life. Philip employed all the powers of physic to 
recover him, and m every lucid interval, diverted him with agreeable subjects ; 
discoursing one moment about his mother and his sisters, ana another about die 
splendid victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, to crown his former 
triumphs. At last the physician's art having gained the ascendant, and difiused 
through every vein a salutary and vivifying virtue ; his mind first began to re- 
sume its former vigour, and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been 
expected. Three days after, he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gazing on him, and could scarcely believe their eyes; so much 
the greatness of the danger had surprised and dejected them. No caresses 
were enough for the physician ; every one embracii^ him with the utmost 
tenderness, and returning him thanks, as to a god, vdio had saved the life of 
their sovereign.^ 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally for their kings, words 
can never express how greatly they admired this monarch more than any other, 
and ihe strong affection they bore him. They were persuaded that he did not 
undertake any thii^ but by fiie immediate assistance of the gods ; and as success 
always attended his designs, his rashness b^ame glorious in him, and seemed 
to have somethii^ inexpressibly divine in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, but which however overcame 
all difficulties, gave new merit ana a brighter lustre to his actions. Besides, 
certain advantages that generally are little regarded, and which yet engage, in 
a wonderful manner, the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ;* such as, his taking delight in bodily exercises; his discovering a 
skill and excellency in them ; his going clothed like the common soldiers, and 
knowing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, without lessening his dignity ; 
his sharing in toils and dangers with the most laborious and intrepid qualities ; 
which, whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had acquired them by re- 
flection, made him equally beloved and respected by his soldiers. 

During the interval, Darius was on his march, full of vain security in the 
infinite number of his troops, and forming a judgment of the two armies merely 
from their disparity in that point. The plains of Assyria, in which he was en- 
camped, gave him an opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, and of 
taking the advantage which the great difference between the number of soldiers 
in each army gave him ; but instead of this, he resolved to march to narrow 
passes, where his cavalry, and the multitude of hie troops, so far from doii^ him 
any service, would only encumber one another ; and accordingly he advanced 

• Q.ii« leviora baberi solcnt, pleruinqoe io re niilitftri gatMm Tulf© watf^CU C«rt» 
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towafdi tile enemy, for whom he shc^Id have waited, and rashed headloq^ 19 
Ids own destruction. Still the grandees of his court, whose custom it was to 
flatter and applaud his eveiy action, conepratulated him befor^and on ihe tic- 
toiy he would soon obtain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was at that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus an Athenian, a man of 
great experience in war, who personally hated Alexander, for havinf caused him 
to be banished from Athens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked whether 
he believed him powerful enough to defeat nis enemy ? Caridemus, who had 
been brought up in the bosom ofliberty, and forgetting that he was in a country 
of slaveiy, where to oppose the Inclination of a prince is of the most dangerous 
consequence, replied as follows : " Possibly, Sir, you may not be pleased with 
my teUing you the truth ; but in case I do not do it now, it will be too late 
hereafter. This mighty parade of war, this prodigious number of men, which 
has drained all the east, might indeed be formidable to your neighbours. Gold 
and purple shine in every part of your army, which is so excessively splendid, 
that those who have not seen it could never form an idea of its m^^^ificence. 
But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian anny, terrible to behold, and 
bristling in every part with arms, do not amuse themselves with such idle show. 
Their only care is, to discipline, in a regular manner, their battalions, and to 
cover themselves close with their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a body 
of infantry, which engages without flinching ; and keeps so close in their ranks, 
that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of impenetrable work. ^ In a word^ 
every single man among them, the soldiers as wellas officers, are soVell trained 
up, so attentive to the command of their leaders, that, whether they are to as- 
semble under their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double their ranks, 
and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the leasjt signal, they make every 
motion and evolution of the art of war. But that you maj be persuaded these 
Macedonians are not invited hither from the hopes of gaming gold and silver, 
know, that this excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aid and 
precepts of poverty.* Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite with any 
kind of food. Are they weaiy ? they repose themselves on tne bare ground, 
and in the day-time are always upon their feet. Do you fancy that the Thes- 
salian cavalry, and that of Acamania and ^tolia, who all are armed cap-a-pie, 
are to be repulsed by stones hurled from slings, and with sticks burned at the 
end ? Such troops as are like themselves will be able to check their career ; 
and succours must be procured from their country, to oppose their bravery and 
experience. Send therefore thitherrfhe useless gold and silver which 1 see here, 
and purchase formidable soldiers." Darius was naturally of a mild, tractable 
disposition ; but good fortune will corrupt the most happy temper.! Few mo- 
narchs are resolute and courageous enough to withstand their own power, to 
repulse the flattery of the many people who are perpetually fomenting their 
passions, and to esteem a man who loves them so well as to contradtet and 
displease them, in telling them the real truth. But Darius, not having strength 
of mind sufficient for this, gave orders for dragging to execution a man who had 
fled to him for protection, was at that time his g;uest, and who then gave the 
best counsel that could have been proposed to him. However, as this cruel 
treatment could not silence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual freedom, 
" My avenger is at hand, the very man in opposition to whom I gave you coun- 
sel, and he will soon punish you for despising it. As for you, Darius, in whom 
sovereign power has wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she erases from 
their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them by nature."! Darius 
soon repented his having put to death so valuable a person ; and experienced, 
but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 



B^<>n »rf«ntique gtudio teoeri putes, adbue ilia dUetprina paupertaas magistra stetiL— ^ Curt. 
° "^** ^ tractabila uif euum. aisi etiam fliiaa MUoram pl«ni«f|'je fortuna corrumpeNt — Q,. 
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l%Cf ting advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates, ft was a custom 
I(»^ used bj the Persians, never to set out upon a march till after sunrise, at 
which time the trumpet was sounded for that purpose from the king's tent. 
Over this tent was exhibited, to the view of the whole army, the imaffe of the 
sun, set in eiystal. The order they observed in their march was as follows : 

First, tb^ carried silver altars, on which there lay fire, called by them sacred 
and et^nal; and these were followed by the ma^i, singine hymns after the 
manner of their country. They were accompanied by three Hundred and sixty- 
Bfe youths, corresponding to the number of days in a yesLTy clothed in purple 
robes. Afterwards came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter,* drawn by white 
horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, to whom they ffave the 
name of the sun's horse ; and the equerries were dressed in white, eacn having 
a ^Id rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in cold and silver, followed after. 
Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve nations, whose manners 
and customs were vanous, and all armed in a different manner. Next advanced 
those whom the Persians called the Immortals, amounting to ten thousand, who 
surpassed the rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of their apparel. 
They all wore gold collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with surtouts^ 
having" sleeves to them, completely covered with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king's cousins or relations,! 
to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits veiy much resembling those of 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress than the glitter 
of their arms. 

Those called the doryphori came after ; they carried the king's cloak, and 
walked before his chariot, in which he seemed to sit as on a high throne. This 
chariot was enriched on both sides with images of the gods in gold and silver ; 
and from the middle of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, rose two 
statues a cubit in height, the one representing war, the other peace, having a 
gold eagle between them, with wing's extended, as ready to take its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. He was clothed in a 
vest of purple, stripNea with silver, and over it a long robe glittering all over 
with gold and precious stones, that represented two falcons rushing fipom the 
cJouds, and pecking at one another. Around his waist he wore a gold girdle, 
called cidaris, after the manner of women, whence hung his scimitar, the scab- 
bard of which flamed all over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara or 
mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his nearest relations, followed 
by ten thousand pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver, and tipped 
with gold ; and lastly, thirty thousand infantry, who composed the rear-guard. 
These were followed by the king's horses, four hundred in number, all which 
were led. 

About one hundred, or one hundred and twenty paces from thence, came Sy- 
sigambis, the mother of Darius, seated in a chariot, and his consort in another, 
with the several female attendants of both queens riding on horseback. After 
them came fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's children, and those 
who had the care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 
dsij in great esteem with those nations. Then marched the concubines, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, in the eqiiipage of queens, followed by 
six hundred mules and three hundred camels, which carriedthe king's treasure, 
and were guarded by a great body of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown oflScers, and of the greatest lords 
of the court ; then the sutlers, and servants of the army, seated also in chariots. 
In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their commanders, who 
closed the whole march. 

• Jopiter was a rod unknown to the Fenians. Quintas Curtiiw, therefore, ia all probability. ealU th« 
fint and greatest of their eods b J that uanie. . ^. ^ « 

t This was a title of dignity. Possibly a great namber of the kin|r% relations wen ia tait bo^f* 
X Tbesft were guards who carried a hmll pike. 
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WovM not tibe reader believe, that he had been reading: the descfiptvoti of a 
touniament, not the march of an army ? Could he imagine that princes of the 
least reason would have been ao stupid, as to incorporate with meir forces so 
cumbersome a train of women, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domes- 
tics of both sexes ? But the custom of the countiy was sufficient reason. Da* 
rius, at tbie head of six hundred thousand men, and surrounded with this Qugfatf 
pomp, prepared for himself only, fancied he was great, and rose in the id^ 
be had formed of himself. Yet shouM we reduce him to his just |»oportian 
and his personal worth, how little would he appear! But he is not the ody 
one in this way of thinking, and of whom we may form the same judgment 
It is time, however, for us to bring the4wo monardxs to blows. 

SECTION V.-rALEXANDER GAINS A FAMOUS VICTORY OVER DARIUS AT IS8U8. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THAT VICTORY. 

For the clearer understanding of Alexander's march, and that of Darius, 
and the better fixing the situation of the spot where the second battle was 
fought, we must distinguish three straits or passes.* The first of these is im- 
mediately at the descent firom mount Taurus, in the way to tlie city of Tarsus, 
through which, as we have already seen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia 
into Cilicia ; the second is the pass of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia 
into Syria ; and the third is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mouotain. 
This pass, which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward.f 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army to sieze the pass 
of Syria, in order to secure it for his march. As for himself, after marching 
(fix)m Tarsus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus 
IS said to have built. His tomb is still to be seen in that city, with this inscrip- 
flon, " Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus in one day. Go, passenger, 
CAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING." From thence he camc 
to Solffi, where he offered sacrifices to ^iSculapius, in gratitude for the recovery 
♦f his health. Alexander himself headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, 
followed by the whole array, and he there solemnized games ; after which he 
returned to Tarsus. Having commanded Philotas to march the cavalry through 
the plains of Aleius, towards the river Pyramus, he himself went with the m- 
fantrjr and his life-guard to Magarsus, whence he arrived at Mallos, and after- 
wards at Castabala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, with his whole 
army, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, two days journey from Cilicia. 
There Alexander neld a council of war upon that news ; when all his generals 
and officers entreating him to march towards Darius, he set out the next day to 
give him battle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Issus, and, after pos- 
sessing himself of the pass of Syria, had left a body of forces to secure it. 
The king left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the pass, and 
encamped near the city of Myriandrus, where the badness of the weather 
obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Assyria, of great extent. The 
Grecian commanders who were in his service, and formed the chief strength of 
his army, advised him to wait there the coming up of the enemy. For, besides 
^that this spot was open on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it wbs 
spacious enough to contain his vastly numerous host, with all the baggage and 
other things belonging to the army. If, however, he should not approve of 
their counsel, they then advised him to separate this multitude, and select such 
only as were the flower of his troops ; and consequently not venture his whole 
aimy upon a smgle battle, which perhaps might be decisive. The courtiers, 
with whom the courts of monarchs, as Airrian observes, for ever abound, called 
^ese Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darilus, 
mat the only motive of their counselling the king to divide his troops was, that 
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dier they dMNikl once be separated from te vest, they ra%ht li«Te an easier 
opportttnityof deliYerioff up into the enemy's hands whatever na^t be in their 
power; but &at the safest way would be^ to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut thero to pieces, as an illustrious example of the punidunent due 
to traitors. This proposal was extremely shocking to Darius, who was natu- 
rally of a yeiy mild and humane disposition. He therefore answered, " that 
he was far from ever designing to commit so horrible a crime ; that should he 
be guilty of it, no nation woula afterwards give the least credit to his promises ; 
that it was never known that a perscm had been put to death forg^ivine impru- 
dent counsel ; that no man would ever venture to give his opinion, if it were 
attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be of the most fatal 
consequence to princes.* He then thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good 
will, and condescended to lay before them the reasons which prompted him 
not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's lone delay in cominr 
up with them, was a proof and an efiect of the terror with which the apprpach 
ot the Persian army had filled him, for they had not heard a word of his indis- 
position ; that fortune, merely for their sake, had led Alexander into straits and 
narrow jpasses, whence it would be impossible for him to get out, in case they 
should tall upon him immediately : that they ought to seize this favourable op- 
portunity, for fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alexander would es- 
cape them. Upon this it was resolved in council, that die army should march 
in search of him ; the gods, says Arrian, blinding the eves of tnat prince, that 
he mk;fat rush down the precipice they had prepared for him, and thereby make 
ymy tor the destructbn of the Persian monarchy. 

Darius having sent his treasure with his most precious moveables to Damas- 
cus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main body of his army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of Amanus, which lies far above 
the passes of S^rria. His queen and mother, with the princesses his daughters, 
and die little prince his son, followed the army according to the custom of the 
Persians, but were in the cam]) during the battle. When he had advanced a 
little way westward, into Cilicia. he turned short towards Issus, not knowing 
that Alexander was behind ; for ne had been assured that this prince fled be- 
fore him, and was retired in ^at disorder into Syria ; and therefore, Darius 
was now considering how he might best pursue him. He barbarously put to death 
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soldiers accoidingly brought Alexander word of his approach, which he could 
scarcely believe,lrom its great improbability, though there was nothmg he de- 
sired more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the truth of 
it, upon which he liegan to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the barbarians were so numerous, that diey would at- 
tack him in his camp, fortified it with ditches and pallisades, discovering an 
incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was, to engage in those passes, 
where the gods seemed to have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his 
hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide enough fov a small ar- 
my to act in, and move at liberty, reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an eq^uality. By this means the Macedonians had space sufficient to em- 
ploy their whole army ; whereas the Persians had not room for the twentieth 
part of theirs. 

Alexander however, as frequendy happens to the greatest captainsjelt scxne 
emotion when he saw that the. was going to hazard aO at one blow. The mom 
fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns ; the 
* ■ ■'■■■ ■ " . 
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moment approadung which was to deteraune his iate. But, cm Ihe o^her aide, 
his courage revived from the reflectioo, that the rewards of his toik exceeded 
the dangers of them : and though he was uncertain with regard to the Yictoiy, 
he at least hoped to die gloriously, and like Alexander. He did not divulge 
these thoughts to any one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a battle, a 
general ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or perplexity ; and 
that the troops should read nothing but resolution and intrepidity in the coua* 
tenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered them to be ready 
by the third watch of the night, which began at twelve, he went to the top of 
a mountain, and there, by torch-light, sacriticed, ailer the manner c^ his country, 
to the gods of the place.* As soon as the signal was given, his army, which 
was ready to march and fight, being commanded to make greater speed, ar« 
rived by daybreak at the several posts assigned them ; but now the couriers 
bringing word that Darius was not m<»ne than thirty furlongs from them, the 
king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up in order of battle. The 
peasants in the greatest terror came also and acquainted Darius with the arrival 
ci the enemy, which he would not at first believe, imagining, as we have ob- 
served, that Alexander fled before him, and endeavouredjto escape. This news 
threw his troops into the utmost confusion, who in that surprise ran to tiieir 
arms with great precipitation and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought, lay near the city of Issus, which the 
mountains bounded on one side, and Uie sea on the other. The plain, that was 
situated between them both, must have been considerably broad, as the two 
aimies encamped in it ; and I before observed that the army of Darius was 
vastly numerous. The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain from 
the mountain to the sea, and divided it veiy nearly into two equal paorts. The 
mountain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of which, in a curve lines 
bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his arm^ in the followit^ order. He posted at the ex- 
tremity of the right wing, which stood near the mountains, the aigyraspides,t 
commanded b^ Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Ccenus, and aflerwards that of 
Perdiccas, which terminated in the centre of the main army. On the extremi^ 
of the left wing he posted the phalanx of Ajnyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and 
lastly that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, 
which we find was composed of six distinct corps or brigades. Each of these 
bodies was headed by able generals ; but Alexander, being always generalis* 
simo, had consequently the command of the whole army. The horse were 
placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians, with the Thessalians, on the r^t, 
and those of Peloponnesus, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus com- 
manded all the foot which composed the left wing, and Pannenio the whole 
win^. Alexander had reserved to himself the command of the rieht. He had 
desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, to prevent me barbarians 
from surrounding him ; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep at 
some distance from the mountains, to keep himself out of the reach of the ar- 
rows disdiarged by those who were posted on them. He covered the horseof 
his right wing with the light borae of Protomachus and the Psonians, and h» 
foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the Agrians,} commanded 
bj Attains, who were greatly esteemed, and some forces that were newly ar- 
nved from Greece, to oppose those which Darius had posted on the mountains. 
' The army of Darius was drawn up in the following order. Having heard 
that Alexander was marching towards him in order of battle, he commanded 
thirty thousand horse and twenty thousand bowmen to cross the river Pinarius, 
that he might haxre an opportunity to draw up his army in a commodious man- 

* The aneientt ased to offer ap their •aimficet npon emlneoees. 
t Thu WM a bo47 ^ infuktrr dUtiafuUhed br their silver shields, but much mora so bv thtittfrnth^^am. 
t Ap» wfti ftSty between the nraintuiit Uamus »&d RbodopJ ^ 
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H6f on ffae opposite aide. In the ceptre, he posted &e fhifty thousand Greeks 

in his service, who, doubtless, were the flower and chief strength of his army, 
and were not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty 
thousand Cardacians on their right, and as many on their left ; the field of bat- 
tle not beiitt^ able to contain a greater number. These were all heavily armed. 
The rest of the infantry^ distinguished by their several nations, were ranged 
behind the first line. It is to be regretted that Arrian does not tell us the depth 
of each of those two lines ; but it must have been prodigious, if we consider the 
extreme narrowness of the pass, and the amazing mdtitudeof the Persian forces. 
On the mountains which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, Darius 
posted twenty thousand men, who were so raneed, in the several windings of 
the mountain, that some were behind Alexancfer's army, and others before it. 

Darius, after having po^ed his army in order of battle, made his horse re- 
cross the river, and despatched the greatest part of them towards the sea against 
Parmenio, because they could fight on that spot with the greatest advantage : 
the rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, towards the mountain. Finding, 
however, that these would be of no service on that side, because of the too 
great narrowness of the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to 
the Tight. He took his post in the centre of his army, pursuant to the custom 
of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse was to oppose his left 
wing, which consisted only of those of Peloponnesus, and some other allies, de- 
tached Jmmediately to it the Thessalian cavaliy , which he caused to wheel round 
behind his battalions, to prevent their being seen by the barbarians. On the 
same side, the left, he posted, before his Toot, the Cretan bowmen, and the 
Thraciansof Sitacles, a king of Thrace, who were covered by the horse. The 
foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so far as the left of the PersianSi 
which might surround and attack it in iBank, he drew from the centre of his armT 
two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, with orders for them to marcv 
behind, to prevent their being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that wii^ 
of. his forces which he had opposed to the barbarians on the mountains ; foi, 
seeii^ they did not come down, he made the Agrians and some other bowmen 
attack them, and drive them towards the summit of it ; so that he left only three 
hundred horse to keep them in, and sent the rest, as I observed, to reinforce 
his right wing, which by this means extended farther than that of the Persians. 

Tl^ two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander marched 
very slowly, that his soldiers might take a little breath ; so tliat it was supposed 
they would not enffate till very late ; for Darius still continued with Us army 
on the other side of the river, in order not to lose the advantageous situation of 
his post ; and even caused such parts of the shore as were not craggy to be se- 
cured with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded tliat he^i^as already 
afraid of being defeated. The two armies being come in sight, Alexander, 
riding alone the ranks, called, by their several names, the principal officers 
both of the Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize 
themselves, speaking to each nation according to its peculiar genius and dis- 
position. To the Macedonians he represented " the victories they had formerly 
gained in Europe ; the still recent glory of the battle of the Granicus ; the great 
number of cities and provinces they had left behind them, all which they had 
subdued." He added, " that by one single victory they would possess them- 
selves of the Persian empire ; and that the spoils of the east would be the re- 
ward ^of their bravery and toils." The Greeks he animated " by the remem- 
brance of the many calamities which the Persians, those irreconcileable enemies 
to Greece, had brought upon them ;" and set before them " the famous battles 
of Marathon, of Thermopyiee, of Salamin, of Platsess, and the many others by 
which they had acquired immortal ^lory." He directed the luyrians and 
Thracians, nations who used to subsist by plunder and rapine, '* to view the 
enemy's anny« ereiy part of whi«h shone with gold and piQX?e imd was not 
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loaded fo much with ams as with boo^. That they ^tefare Aaald poA 
forward, they who were men, and strip all those women of tiieir ornaments ; 
and exchange their moontams, coverea perpetually with ice and snow, for the 
smiling plains and rich fields of Persia." The moment he bad ended, the 
whole aimy set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led on directly against 
the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to prevent the ranks, or the 
front of his phalanx, from breaking, and halted by intervals : but when he was 
^t within bow-shot, he commanoed all his ri^t wine to plunge impetuously 
into the river, purpc^ly that they might surprise the barbarians, come sooner 
to a close engagement, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; in all which 
he was veiT successful. Both sides fought with the utmost braVeiy and reso- 
hition ; and being now forced to close fight, they chained on both sides, sword 
in hand, ivhen a dreadfiil slaughter ensued ; for they engaged man to man, each 
aiming the point of his sword at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who per- 
formed the duty both of a private soldier and a commander, wished nothing 
so ardently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, who, being seatea 
on a high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole amrf ; and by that means was 
a powerful object, both to encourage his own soldiers to defend, and the enemy 
to attack him. 1 he battle now grew more furious and bloody than before, so 
that a great number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought with 
incredible bravenr. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observing that Alexander was 
about to chai^ that monarch with the utmost vigour, rushed before his chariot 
with the horse under his command, and distinguished himself abcMre all the 
rest. The horses that drew the chariot, beir^ covered with wounds, b^an to 
prance about, and shook the yoke so violently, that they were upon the point 
of overturning the king, who, seeing himself likely to fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies, leaped down and mounted another chariot. The rest observing 
(his, fled as last as possible, and throwing down their arms, made the best of 
their way, Alexander had received a slight wound in his thigh, but happily 
it was not attended with ill conseiquences. 

. While part of the MacedcRuan infantry, posted to the right, were carry ii^ on 
the advantages they had gained against the Persians, the remainder of them 
who ei^aged the (ireeks, met wim greater resistance. These, observing that 
the bocRr of infantiy in question were no longer covered by the right wii^ c£ 
Alexander's army, which was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in 
fiank. The engagement was very bloody, and victoiy a loi^ time doubtful. 
The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the river, and to re- 
cover from the disorder into which the led wing had been thrown. The Ma- 
cedoniazB also signalized themselves with the utmost bravery, in order to 
I^reserve the advanta^ which Alexander had just before gained, and support 
the honow of their phalanx, which had always been considered as invincible. 
There was also a perpetual jealousy between these two nations, the Greeks 
and Macedonians, which flatly increased their courage, and made the resist- 
ance on each side veiy vigorous. On Alexander's side, Ptolemy, the son of 
Seleucus, lost his life, with one hundred and twenty other considerable <^cers, 
who had all behaved with the utmosi gallantly. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious under its monarch, 
afiter defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks 
^vho were fighting witih the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they charged 
very vigorously, and, attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Persian cavaliy, which was in 
the right wii^, without waitiitt^ for their being attacked by the Macedonians, 
had crossed the river, and ruimed upon the Thessalian horse, several of whose 
squadrons were broken by it. Upon this, the remainder of tfke latter, in order 
to avmd the impetuosity of the first charj^e, and oblige the Persians to break 
t^ir ranks, made a feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodi^ous numbeit 
of the enemy. The-Persians, seeing ihk were fiUed wff h boKOiess smd con • 
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jdenee, and, tbefeupoQ, the greatest part of them advancing^, wMKmt order or 

erecaution, as to a certain victory, baa no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy, 
^poa this the Thessalians, seeing them in such confusion, faced about on a 
sudden, and renewed the fight widi fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave 
defence, till tbej saw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by tbt 
pbakmi. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry conipleled tlie dcfeal of the army. The 
Persian horse suffered very much m the retreat, from tlie great weight of the 
arms of their riders ; not to mention, that as they retired in disorder, ana crowded 
in great numbers through passes, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and 
Mere more annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the 
Thessalian cavaliy pursued them with so much iiiry, that they were as much 
shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 
With regard to Danus, as we before observed, the instant he saw his left 




pursue him, till he saw that his phalajix bad conquered the Greeks, and the 
Persian horse put to flight, which was of great advantage to the prince that fled. 

About eight thousand of the Greeks that were in the service of Darius, with 
their officers at their head, who were very brave, retired over the mountains, 
towards Tripoli, in Syria, where finding the transports which had brought them 
from Lesbos upon dry ground, they fitted out as many bf them as suited their 
purpose, and burned the rest to prevent their being pursued. 

The barbarians, who had exerted themselves with great bravery in the first 
attack, afterwards gave way in the most shameful manner ; and being intent 
upon nothinff but saving themselves, they took different ways. Some struc-t 
into the high road which led directly to Persia ; others ran into woods and 
lonely mountains ; and a small number returned to their camp, which the vic- 
torious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, the mother of Darius, and that monarch's queen^ who was also 
his sister, remained in it, with two of the king's daughters, a son of his, a cliiUJ, 
and some Persian ladies. For the rest had been carried to Damascus, with part 
of his treasure, and all such things as contributed only to the luxury and ma^- . 
nificence of his court. No more than three thousand talents were found in his 
camp ; but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, 
iit his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, wearj^ of pursuing Darius, seeing night draw on, and that it would 
l;e impossible for him to overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 
which his soldiers had just before plundered. Such was the end of this me- 
morable battle, fought m the fourth year of Alexander's reign. The Persians,* 
either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great number of their forces, both 
horse and foot ; but very few were killed on Alexander's side.f 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and his chief offi- 
cers, to a teast, at which he himself was present, notwithstanding the wound 
lie had received, it having only grazed the skin. But they were no sooner sat 
down at table, than the^f heard, from a neighbouring tent, a great noise, inter- 
in Lxed with groans, which alarmed all the company, insomuch that the sol- 
diers, who were upon guard before the king's tent, ran to their arms, being 
afraid of an insurrection. But it was found that the persons who made this 
clamour, were the mother and the wik of Darius, and the rest of the captive 
ladies, who, supposing that jprince dead, bewailed his loss, according to the 
custom of the barbarians, with dreadful cries and bowlings. A eunuch, who 
had seen Darius' cloak jn the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed him, 

* AcQprdiM 10 auiotus CurtiM ftad Amim, th« Pemaiw lost 100.000 foot, and 10 000 horse. Aod the 
Kin#r bMtfMiiM TOlales, tb«t iw m«« tbM 1» horae, and 800 foot, were lost on Alexander** side.vrbidfc 
oot ieein reiy probable. g2 ^ ^' ^ **** '* 
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and aftenraids ftrippedhim of that gaiment, had canied tiiem tiiat Mat re- 
count. 

We are infoimed that Alexander, on bein^ told the reason of this false alann, 
could not refrain from tears, when he considered the sad calamity of Darius^ 
and the tender disposition of those princesses^ whom his misfortunes only af- 
fected. He therefore sent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to assure tnem, 
that the man whose death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, takine some sol- 
diers with him, came to the tent of the princesses, and sent word, mat he was 
come to pay them a visit in the king's name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing^ a band of armed men, imagined that their mis- 
tresses were undone ; and accordingly ran into the tent, cryiiK aloud, that their 
last hour was come, and that soldiers were despatched to murder them ; so that 
these princesses beii^ seized with the utmost distraction, did not make the 
least answer, but waited in deep silence for the orders of the conaueror. At 
last, Leonatus, having staid a long time, and seeing no one aj^ar, left his sd- 
dieis at the door, and came into the tent. Their terror increased, when they 
saw a man enter among them without being introduced. They thereupon threw 
themselves at his feet, and entreated, that " before be put them to death, they 
might be allowed to buiy Darius aAer the manner of tneir country ; ana thaX 
when they had paid this last duty to their king, they sho^d die contented." 
Leonatus answered. " That Darius was living ; and that so far from giving them 
any offence, they should be treated as queens, and live in their former splen- 
dour." Sysi^ambis, hearing this, began to recover her spirits, and permitted 
Leonatus to ^ve her his hand, to raise her from the px>und. 

The next dav Alexander, aner visiting the wounded, caused the last honours 
to be paid to tne dead, in presence of the whole army, drawn up in the most 
splendid order of battle. He treated the^'ersians of^ distinction in the same 
manner, and permitted the mother of Darius, to bury whatever persons she 
pleased, according to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country. 
This prudent princess, however, used that permission in regard only to a few 
who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty and reserve as she 
thought suited her present condition. The king testified his joy and gratitude 
to the whole army, especially to the chief officers, whose actions he applauded 
in the strongest terms, as well those of which he himself had been an eye-wit- 
ness, as such as had only been related to him ; and he made presents to all, ac- 
cording to their merit and station. 

Afler Alexander had performed these several duties, truly worthy a great 
monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to inform them that he was coming to 
pay them a visit ; and accordingly, commanding all his train to withdraw, he 
entered the tent, accompanied only by Hephaestion. He was his favourite, and 
as they had been brought up together, the kin^ revealed his secrets to him, 
and nobody else dared to speak so freely to him ; but Hephaestion made so 
cautious and discreet a use of that liberfy, that he seemed to take it, not so 
much out of inclination, as from a desire to obey the king, who would have it 
so.* They were of the same age, but Hephaestion was taller, so that the queens 
took him at first for the king, and paid him their respects as such : but some 
captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, 
and begged his pardon ; declaring, that as she had never seen him, she hoped 
that consideration would plead her apology. The king, raising her from the 
ground, "Dear mother," said he, "you are not mistaken, for he also is an 
Alexander :" A fine expression, which does honour to both !t Had Alexander 
always thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly merited the 
title of Great ; but fortune had not yet corrupted his soul.J j&e bore her at 



* TiiberUtU quoque tn eo admooendo non alius jus habebat: quod tameo ita usurpabaL ut majrU arecs 

fenBUMimqaamTiodicatamabeoTidcretur (^ntntus Curtius. 
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first with modevafioB lOid wisdom ; but at last she overpowered him, and he 
became unable to resist her. 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these testimonies of goodness and huma- 
ni^, could not forbear testifying her gratitude upon that account. ** Great 
prince," said she to him, " what words shall I find to express my thanks, in 
such a manner as may answer your generosity ! You call me your mother, and 
honour me still with the title of queen, whereas I confess myself your captire. 
I know what I have been, and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
my past grandeur, and find I can support all the weight of my present ill for- 
tune,* But it ynll be glorious for you, as you now have an absolute power over 
us, to make us leel it by your clemency c»ily, and not by ill treatment.*' 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took the son of Darius in his amui 
This little child, without discovering the least terror, embraced Alexander, who 
being affected with his confidence, and turning about to Hephaestion, said to 
him, ^* O, that Darius had some portion of this tender disposition !" 

It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, behaved in such a 
manner, that he surpassed, in clemency and goodness, all his predecessors ; 
and was superior to a passion which conquers and enslaves the stronfi;est. Da* 
rius' consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as he himseU was the 
most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most majestic figure ; and the 
princesses their daughters resembled them. They wcre,says Plutarch, in Alex- 
ander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in a sacred tempie, and a 
sanctuary assigned for the asylum of chastity, in which all the princesses liveJ 
so retired, that they were not seen by any person, nor did any one dare to ap- 
proach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the first visit above mentioned, which was a respect- 
ful and a ceremonious one, AlexancW, to avoid exposing himself to the dangers 
of human frailty, took a solemn resolution never to visit the queen any moreit 
He himself informs us of this memorable circumstance, in a letter written by 
him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to death certain Mace- 
doxiians, who had forced the wives of some forei^ soldiers. In this letter the 
followii^ words were read : " For, as to myself, it will be found that I neither 
saw nor would see the wife of Darius ; and did not suffer any person to speak 
of her beauty before me." We are to remember that Alexander was young, 
victorious, and free, that is, not engaged in marriage; as has been observed ot 
the first Scipio on a' similar occasion, " Et juvenis, et coelebs, et victor."! 

To conclude, he treated these princesses with such humanity, that nothing 
but the remembrance that they were captives could have made them sensible 
of their calamity ; and of all the advantages they possessed before, nothing 
WBfi wanting with. regard to Alexander, but that tnist and confidence, which no 
one can repose in an enemy, however kindly he behaves. 

SECTION VI. — ^ALEXANDER MARCHES VICTORIOUS INTO SYRIA. LAYS 8IEGK 
TO TYRE, WHICH HE TAKES BY STORM. 

Alexander set out towards Syria, after having consecrated three altars on 
the river Pinarius, the first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to 
Minerva, as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Parmenio to Da- 
mascus, where the treasure of Darius was deposited. The governor of the 
city betraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no fiirther expectations, 
wrote to Alexander to acquaint him that he was ready to deliver up into his 
hands all the treasure and other rich stores of Darius. But, being desirous of 
coveriiJg his treason with a specious pretext, he pretended that he was not se- 
cure in the city, and so caused, by daybreak, all the money and the richest 
things in it to be put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, seemingly 
with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them up to the enemy, 
as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened the letter addressed to the 

* £t pneterits fortuDse tMtuium capio, ei pmseaUs ju^um pati possDm.— Q,. Curt. 
♦ Plot, in ^* $ Val Mtt.l.iv.€-.a. 
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kill;. At te fint a%lil of the Ibices which Ifab genml heeded, tfaoK ute 
earned tiie burdens, beine terrified, threw them down, and fled away, as did 
the t^diCTs who coDTojea them, and the n>\ emor himself. On this occaaon, 
immense riches were seen scattered over the fields ; all the gold and silver de- 
siened to pay so great an army ; the splendid equipages of so many great lords 
ana ladies ; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, and cairiitf^es 
abandoned by their drivers ; in a word, whatever the long prosperity and fru- 
gality of so many kings had amassed during many ages, was abandoned to 
the conqueror.* 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was, to see the wives of the satraps 
and grandeesof Persia, most of whom dragged their little children after them ; 
so nwch the greater objects of compassicm, as they were less sensible of their 
misfortune. Among tMse were three young princesses, daughters of Ochus. 
who had reigned before Darius ; the widow of this Ochus ; the daughter ot 
Oxathres, brother to Darius ; the wife of Artabazus, the greatest lora of the 
court, and his son Uioneus. There were also taken prisoners, the wife and son 
of Phaniabazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of all the coasts ; diree 
daughters of Mentor ; the wife and son of Memnon, that illustrious general ; 
Insomuch, that there was scarcely one noble family in Persia that did not share 
in this calamity. 

There were also found in Damascus, the ambassadcHrs of the Grecian cities, 
particularly those of Lacedaemon and Athens, whom Darius thought he haa 
lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them under the protection of that traittnr, 

Eesides money, and plate which was afterwards coined, and amounted to 
immense sums, thirty thousand men, and seven thousand beasts laden wi^ 
baggage, were taken. We find, by Parmenio's letter to Alexander,! that he 
fouiMlln Damascus three hundred and twenty-nine of the kite's concubines, all 
admirably well skilled in music ; and also a multitude of omcers, whose busi- 
ness was to regulate and prepare every thin^ relating to entertainments ; such 
as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and essences, to dress viands, to make 
pies, and all kinds of pastry, to preside over the wine cellars, and to give out 
the wine. There were four hundred and ninety- two of these officers ; a train 
worthy of a prince who runs to his destruction ! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty and splendid 
an army, and who came into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of 
a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a warrior, was fiyir^ over plains, 
which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, now 
appeared like a desert or vast solitude. This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants ; for all had not taken 
the same road, and most of those who accompanied him c^^uld not keep i^p 
with hiro, as he often changed horses. At last he arrived at Socbus^ where 
he assembled the remains of his army, which amounted only to four thousand 
men, including Persians as well as foreigners ; and irom thence he made all 
possible haste to Thapsacus, in order to have the Euphrates between him and 
Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio havii^ carried all the booty into Damascus, the 
king commanded him to take care of it. and likewise oT the captives. Most 
of the cities of Syria surrendered at the first approaches of the conqueror. On 
his arrival at Marathes, he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled 
himself king, without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded, 
rather than entreated him, " to ask any sum of money he should think proper^ 
by waj of ransom for his mother, his wife, and children. That with regara 
to their dispute for empire, he might, if he thought proper, decide it in one 

feneral battle, to which both parties should bring an equsu numbc r of troc^ ; 
ut that, in case he were still capable of good counsel, he would advise him to 

* Dioa. 1. XTii. p. S17, 518. Arrian. 1. ii. p. 8S— 86. Pint ia Alex. p. 678. Q,aint Curt. 1. W. e. 1 
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!C8t ci»A«nt«d with tl» <iDgdiN& of his ancestors, and nol m^ 
that they should hencefiorvrard liYe as good friends and faithful allies ; that he 
himself was ready to swear to the observance of these articles, and to receive 
Alexander's oath." 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughtiness, exceed- 
in^y offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the following answer : " Alexan* 
der, the king, to Darius. The ancient Darius, whose name you assume, in Sot' 
met times entirely ruined the Greeks who inhabited the coasts of the Hellespont, 
and the lonians, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the sea at the head of a 
powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Macedon and Greece* 
After him, Xerxes made another descent with 9*\ immense number of barba- 
rians, in order to fight us ; and havii^ been ovccome in a naval engagenient| 
he left in Greece, at his retiring, Maroonius, who plundered our cities, and laia 
waste our plains. But who has not heard, that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes of a great re- 
ward ? For it is customary with the Persians to undertake impious wars, and 
when armed in the field, to set a price upon the heads of their enemies. And 
even you yourself, though at the head of a vast army, promised a thousand 
talents to any person who should kill me. I therefore only defend myself, and 
consequently am not the aggressor. And indeed the eods, who always declare 
for the iust cause, have favoured my arms : and, ai(ted bv their protection, 1 
have subjected a great part of Asia, and defeated you, Darius, m a pitched 
battle. Though foi^ht not to grant any request you make, since you have 
not acted fairly in this war ; yet, in case you will appear before me in a sup- 
plicating posture, I give you my word, that I will restore to you, without any 
ransom, your mother, your wife, and children. I will let you see, that I know 
how to cori^uer, and to oblige the conquered.* If you are afraid of surrendering 
yourself to me, I now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without 
the least danger ; but remember, when you next write to me, that you write not 
only to a king, but to your king." Thersippus was ordered to cany this letter. 

Alexander marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citizens of By bios opened 
thcM" gates to him. Every one submitted as he advanced, but no people did 
this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians. We have seen in what manner 
Ochus had destroyed their city, eighteen years before, and put all the inhabit- 
ants of it to the sword. After he was returned into Persia, such of the citizens 
as, upon account of their traffic, or for some other cause, had been absent, and 
by that means had escaped the massacre, returned thither, and rebuilt their 
c»ty. But they had retained so violent a hatred of the Persians, that they were 
ovenoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and indeed they were 
the first in that country who submitted to the king by their deputies, in oppo- 
sition to Strato their king, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alexander 
dethroned him, and permitted Hephaestion to elect in his stead whatever person 
of the Sidonians he should judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two brothers, who were young, 
and of the most considerable family in the city : to these he offered the crown ; 
but they refused it, telling him, that according to the laws of their country, no 
person could ascend the throne, unless he were of the royal blood. Hephaes- 
tion admiring this magnanimihr, which could contemn what others strive to ob- 
tain by fire and sword, " Continue," says he to them, " in this way of thinking, 
you who before were sensible that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem, 
than to accept it. However, name to me some person of the royal family, who 
may remember, when he is king, that it was you wno set the crown upon his head." 
The brothers, observing that several, through excessive ambition, aspired to this 
nigh station, and to obtain it, paid a servile court to Alexander's favourites, 
declared that tihey did not know any person more worthy of the diadem than 
one Abdokmymus, descended, though at a great distance, finom &e royal linep 
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but who at the same time was so poor, tiiat he was obliged to g^t his bf«ad hf 
daily labour, in a garden without the city. His honesty and inft^rity had leducw 
him, as well as many more, to such extreme poverty. Solehr intent upon hi» 
labour, he did not hear the clashing of the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

The two brothers went immediately in search of Abdolonymus with the royal 
garments, and found him weeding his earden. They then saluted him kii^, 
and one of them addressed him thus : " You must now change your tatters- for 
the dress I have brought you. Put up that mean and contemptible habit in 
which you have mwn ola ; assume the sentiments of a prince ; but when you 
are seated on the uirone, continue to preserve the virtue which made you wottliy 
of it. And when you shall have ascended it, and by that means become the 
supreme dispenser of life and death over all your citizens, be sure never tafor- 
eet the condition in which, or rather for which,. you was elected."* Abdo- 
tonymns looked upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning 
of It, asked if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 
he made a greater resistance than suited their inclinations, they themselves 
washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple robe richly embroidered with 
gold ; then, after repeated oaths of their being in earnest, they conducted him 
to the palace. 

The news of this was hnmediately spread over the whole city. Most of the 
inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some murmured, especially the rich, who 
despising the former ablect state of Abdolonymus, could not forbear showing 
their resentments upon that account in the king's court. Alexander commanded 
the new-elected prince to be sent for : and after surveying him attentively a 
long time, spoke thus : " Thy air ana mien do not contradict what is related 
of my extraction ; but I should be glad to know with what frame of mind thou 
didst bear thy poverty." " Would to the gods," replied he, " that t may bear 
, this crown with equal patience. These hands haveprocured me all I desired ; 
and while I possessed nothing, I wanted nothing*! This answer gave Alexander 
a high idea of the virtue o? Abdolonymus, so that he presented him not only 
with all the rich furniture which had belonffed to Strato, and part of the Per- 
sian plunder, but likewise annexed one of the neighbouring provinces to his 
dommions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedonians, the city of 
Tyre excepted. This city was justly entitled the Queen of the Sea, that ele^. 
ment bringing to it the tribute ol all nations. She boasted her having first in- 
vented navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving the wind and waves 
by the assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the conven- 
ience and extent of its ports, the character of^its inhabitants, who were indus* 
trious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, invited thither 
merchants from all parts of the globe ; so that it might be considered not so 
much as a city belonging to any particular nation, as the common city of all 
nations, and the centre of their commerce.J 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an embassy, 
with presents for himself, and refreshments for his army. Thev were willing 
to have him for their friend, but not for their master : so that when he discov- 
ered a desire of entering the city, in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its 
tutelar god, they refused him admission. But this conqueror, after raining so 
many victories, had too proud a heart to bear such an affront, and thereupon 
was resolved to force them to it by a siege, which they, on the other side, were 
determined to sustain with the utmost vigour. The spring was now coming 

* Cape reris animum, et in earn fortunam, qaa dig^nui ea, istam contioentiam profer. Kt, cum in reg^ali 
■olio residebis, viUe neclsqae omQiam clviam dominus, care oblivlscaris hujus status in quo accipis regnom, 
imo herculs. propter qiiem.-— Q,uiiit. Cert. 

t Corporis, inquit^ habitus, famss generis non repugnat.. Sed libet scire, iDopiam qua patientia tuleris. 
Tarn ill« ; atioara, ioquit, eodem animo regnum pati possiiti ! (The thought is beautiful and jnst. He een* 
Bidets the regal power as a burden more difficult to be borne than poTertjr ;— regnooa pati.) Has manm *aS» 
fe««re desiderio meo. Nihil habeoti, nihil defi>it.->-Q,. Cirrt. 

t Dbd. 1. xvii. p. 518—525. Arrisuj. U u. p. S7— 100. Plot in Al«t. o. 678, 67». O* CvU L iT. «k It 
ti 4. Jnstia. 1. xi. e. 10. 
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on. Tyre was at Hiat tope seated in ao island of the sea, about a qoarier of a 
league mm the continent. It was surrounded by a strong walk one hundred 
and fifty feet high, which Uie waves of the sea washed ; and the Carthaginians* 
a colony from Tyre, a migh^ people, and soverei^s of the ocean, whose am- 
bassadors were at that time in the city offering to ilercules, accor^ng to an- 
cient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engagea themselves to succour the Ty- 
nans. It was this made them so hai^hty. Firmly determined not to surren- 
der, they fixed machines on the ramparts and on the towers, armed their young 
men, and built workhouses for the artificers, of whom there were great num- 
bers in the city ; so that eveiy part resounded with the noise of warlike prepa- 
rations. They likewise cast uron grapples, to throw on the enemy's works, 
and tear them away ; as also cramp-irons, and such like instruments, invented 
for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential reasons why he should possess 
himself of Tyre* He was sensible that he could not invade Egypt easily, so 
long as the Persians should be masters of the sea ; nor pursue Darius with 
safety, in case he should leave behind him so laige an extent of countiy, the 
mhabitants o£ which were either enemies, or suspected to be so. He likewise 
was afraid lest some insurrection should break out in Greece ; and that his 
enemies, after having retaken, in bis absence, the maritime cities of Asia Minor, 
and increased their fleet, would make his country the seat of war, during his 
bein^ employed in pursuii^ Darius in the plains of Babylon. These appre- 
hensions were the more justly grounded, as the Lacedaemonians had declared 
openly against him, and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than af- 
fection. But, that in case he should conquer Tyre, all Phoenicia being then 
subject to him, he would be able to dispossess the,Persians of half their naval 
army, which consisted of the fleet of that province ; and would soon make 
himself master of the island of Cyprus, and of Egypt, which could not resist 
bim the instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, one would have imagined that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have jjursued Darius vi- 
gorously, and neither given him an opportuni^ of recovering from the fright 
into which his defeat had tiirown him, nor allowed him time to raise a new ar- 
my ; the success of the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the only 
thing that could make him formidable and superior to all his enemies. Add to 
this, that in case Alexander should not be able to take this city, which was not 
veiy unlikely, he would discredit his own arms, would lose the fruit of his vic- 
tories, and prove to the enemy that he was not invincible. But God, who had 
appointed tnis monarch to diastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereaf- 
ter, did not once permit those thoughts to enter his mind ; but determined him 
to lay siege to the place, in spite of all the difficulties which opposed so ha- 
zardous a design, and the many reasons which should have prompted him to 
pursue quite difierent measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order to storm it, without malting 
a bank whicn would reach from the continent to the island ; and an attempt of 
this kind would be attended with difficulties that were seemingly insurmounta- 
ble. The little arm of the sea, which separated the island from the continent, 
was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms there, 
that the waves would in an instant sweep away all works. Besides, as the city 
was surrounded on all sides by the sea, tliere was no fixing scaling-ladders, nor 
throwing up batteries, but at a distance in the ships ; and the wall which pro- 
jected into the sea towards the lower part, prevented people from landing : 
not to mention that the military engines whicn might have been put on board 
the galleys, could not do much execution, on account of the turbulence of the 
waves. 

Nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing &e resolution of Alexander, 
who was 'determined to carry the city at any rate. But, as the few vessels he 
possessed, lay at a great distance from him, and the sie^e of so strong a place 
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miKht possibly last a long time, and so retard his other entennrises, he thooght 
proper to tiy for an accommoaation. He accordingly sent bendds, who pro- 
posed a peace between Alexander and their city ; but these the Tyrians killed, 
contrarjr to the law of nations, and threw them from the top of the walls into 
the sea. Alexander, exasperated at so cniel an outrage, fbnned a resdntion 
at once, and employed his whole attention in raising a dike. He found in the 
ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, an<d was called Palx-Tyros, 
materials to make piers, taking all the stones and rubbish from it. Mount Li- 
banus. which was not far distant from it, so famous in Scripture far its ceda», 
furnished him with wood for piles, and other timber work. 

The soldiers began the pier with gres^t alacrity, being animated by the pre- 
sence of their soyereign, who himself gave out all the orders ; and who, know- 
ing perfectly how to insinuate himself into, and gain the affections of his troops,* 
excited some by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced with conside- 
rable rapidity, the piles being easily driven into the slime, which served as 
mortar for the stones ; and as the place where those works were carrying on 
was at some distance from the city, they went on without interruption. But the 
farther tliey went from the shore, the greater difficulties they met with ; because 
the sea was deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed by the darts 
discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were masters of the 
sea, coming forward in large boats, and razing eveiy part of the dike, pre- 
vented the Macedonians from canring it on with vigour. Then adding insults 
to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander's soldiers, " that it was a no- 
ble sight to see those conquerors, whose names were so renowned throughout 
the world, carrying burdens on their backs like so many beasts." And they 
would afterwards ask them in a contemptuous manner, " whether Alexander 
was greater than Neptune, and if they pretended to prevail over that eod ?" 

These taunts only served to inflame the courage of the soldiers. At last the 
bank appeared above water, began to show a level of a considerable breadth, 
and to approach the city. Then the besieged, perceiving with terror the vast- 
ness of the work, which the sea till then had Kept from their sight, came in 
their ships to the bank, which was not yet very firm. These vessels were full 
of slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and even fire, and being 
spread to the right and left about the bank, they shot on all sides upon the 
workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it not being possible for them to 
ward off the blows, because of the great ease and swiftness with which the ves- 
sels moved backwards and forwards ; so that they were obliged to leave tiie 
work to defend themselves. It was therefore resolved, that skins and sail? 
should be spread to cover the workmen ; and that two wooden towers should 
be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on the shore, out of the view 
of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those who 
carried the stones ; and on Mount Libanus there were also some Arabian pea- 
sants, who, meeting the Macedonians straggling up and down, killed near thirty 
of them, and took very nearly the same number of them. These small losses 
obliged Alexander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, evety stratagem 
that could be found, to ruin the enemy's works. They took a transport vessel, 
and filling it with brush and such lite dry materials, made a large enclosure 
near the prow, wherein they threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, and 
other combustible matters. In the middle of this enclosure they set up two 
masts, to each of which they fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung kettles 
full of oil, and other unctuous substances. They afterwards loaded the hinder 
part of the vessel with stones and sand, in order to raise the prow ; and takizffi^ 
advantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of their gal* 

* HaB4qwu|inm rndU tncUndi militares aowuM.—C^* Curt. 
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leys. As soon as they were come near die fowerSj they set fire to the vessel in 
question, and drew it towards the point or extremity of the hank. In the mean 
time the sailors who were in it leaped into the sea, ana swam away. Inunediate^ 
the fire caught, with ffreat violence, the towers, and the rest of me works, wfaicn 
were at thenead of tne bank ; and then the sail-yards beitig^ driven backwards 
and f(»wards, threw oil upon the fire, yftikh very much increased the flame. 
But to prevent the Macedonians from extinguishing it, the Tvriaos, who were 
in their galleys, were perpetually hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 
torches, so that there was no approachmg them. Several Macedonians lost 
their lives in a miserable manner on the bank, being either shot through with 
arrows or burned to death ; while others, throwing down their arms, leaped 
into the sea. But, as thejr were swrmmii^ away, the Tynans, choosine to take 
them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and stones ; 
and after disabling them carried them off. At the same time the besieged, 
comii^ out of the city in little boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up 
its stakes, and burned the rest of the en^nes. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his works de- 
molished, was not at all dejected upon that account. His soldiers endeavoured, 
with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank ; and made and planted 
new machines with such alacrity as quite astonished the enemy. Alexander 
himself was present on all occasions, and superintended every part of the works. 
His presence and great abilities advanced these still more than the multitude 
of hands employed in them. The whole was nearly finished, and brought al- 
most to die wall of the cit^, when there arose <m a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fuiy against the bank, that the cement 
and other things that bound it gave way, and the water rushing through the 
stones, broke it in the middle. As soon as the great heap of stones whicli sup- 
ported &e earth was thrown down, the whole sunk at once into an abyss. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that instant have quite laid aside his en- 
terprise ; and indeed, he himself debated whether he should nojlrraise the siege. 
But a superior Power, niio had foretold and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose 
orders this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the siege, and, dis- * 
pelling all nis fear and anxie^, in^ired him with courage and confidence, and 
fired the breasts of bis whole army with the same sentiments. For now the 
soldiers, as if but that moment amved before the city, forgetting all the toils 
they had undergone, began to /raise a new mole, at which they worked inces- 
sandy. 

Alexander was sensible, that it would not be possible for him to complete 
the bsoik, or to take the citr, as long as the Tynans should continue masters 
at sea. He ti^refore resolved to assemble before Sidon his few remaining 
galleys. At the same time, the kings of Aradus and Bybloe, cities of Phoenicia, 
hearuag tliat Alexander hadconquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, 
and joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty 
Sail. There arrived also, much about the same time, ten galleys from Rhodes, 
three firam Solae and Malos, ten from Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty 
Ocirs. A short time after, the king of Cyprus, hearing that the Persian army 
had been defeated near the city di Issus, and that Alexander had possessed 
himself of Phoaaicia, brought bun a reinfiwrcement of upwards of one hundred 
and tweaiy galleys. 

The king, while his soldiers were preparing the ships and engines, took seme 
troops of horse, with his own regiment of guards, and marched towards a moun- 
tain of Arabia, called Aati'^Libanus. The tender regard he had for an old gen- 
tleman, fonnerly his tutor, who was absolutely resolved to follow his pupil, 
-exposed Alexander to very great d«^r. This was Lysimachus, who gave 
the name of Achilles to his scholar, and called himself Phcenix.* When the 
king arrived at the foot d* the moui^ain, he leaped fix>m his horse, and began 

« i t b w«li Ieim«« 4liat Ph«ais wti fo vonor to AetklOei. 
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to walk. His troops ^t a comideiable waj before him. It was already faite^ 
and Alexander not beings williif^ to leave his preceptor, who was very corpiH 
lent, and scarcely able to walk, was by that means separated from his little 
armr, accompanied only by a veiy few soldiers ; and in this manner spent the 
whole night very near the enemy, who were so numerous, that they might easily 
have overpowered him. However, his usual good fortune and courage eztn- 
cated him from this danger ; so that, coming up afterwards with his f&ces, he 
advanced forward into the countnr, took all £e strong places, either by force or 
capituJation, and returned, the eleventh day, to Sidcxi, where he found Alexan- 
der, son of rolemocrates, who had brought him a reinforcement of four thou- 
sand Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers from among his euards, 
and these he embarkea with him, in order to employ them in close fignt with 
the enemy ; and then set sail towards Tyre, in order of battle. He himself 
was at the point or extremity of the right wing, which extended itself towards 
the main ocean, being: accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia : 
the left was commanded by Craterus. The Tjrians were at first determined 
to give battle ; but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and saw the 
army advance, which made a ptsA appearance, for Alexander had halted to 
wait the coming up of bis left win^, they kept all their galleys in their harbours, 
to prevent tbe enemy from enteni^ them. When the king saw this, he ad- 
vanced nearer the city ; and finding that it would be impossible for him to 
force the port which fay towards Siaon. because of the great narrowness of the 
entrance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, whose prows 
were all turned towards the main ocean, he onVsr sunk three of them which lay 
without, and afterwards came to anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near tlie 
bank, along the shore, where his ships rode in safety. 

While all these things were doing, the new bank was carried on with great 
vigour. The workmen threw into the sea whole trees, with all their branches 
on them, and laid great stones over these, on which they put other trees, and 
the latter they covered with clay, which served instead of mortar. Afterwards 
heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus joined together fonned 
one entire body. This bank was made wider than the former ones, in order 
that the towers that were built in the middle might be out of the reach of such 
arrows as should be shot from those ships which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exerted themselves 
with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their power to stop the pro- 
gress of the work. But nothing was of so much service to them as their divers, 
who, swimming under water, came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with 
hooks drew such branches to them as projected beyond the work ; and pullii^ 
forward with great strength, forced away every thing that was over them. This 
was erne impediment to the cariying on of the work ; after mairy^ delays, how- 
ever, the patience of the workmen surmounting eveiy obstacle, it was at last 
finished in its utmost perfection. The Macedonians placed militaiy engines 
of all kinds on the bank, in order to shake the walls with battering-rams, and 
hurl on the besieged^ arrows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, commanded by Aa- 
dromachus, to take its station before the harbour which lay towards Sidon ; 
and that of Phcenicia, before the harbour on the other side of the bank facii^ 
Egypt, towards that part where his own tent was pitched ; and enabled him- 
self to attack the city on everj^ side. The Tyrians, in their tum, prepared for 
a vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards the bank, they had erected 
towers on the wall, which was of an astonishing height, and oi a proportionable 
breadth, the whole built with great stones cemented together with mortar^ The 
access to any other part was veiy nearly as difficult, the enemy having fenced 
the foot of tne wall with great stones, to ke^ the Greeks from approaching it. 
The business then was, mst to draw these away, which could not be done but 
with the utmost dUkulty^ because^ as tbe soldi^s stood in ships, they could not 
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ktep veiy fiim go tbeir legs. Besides^ the Tjriaos adranced widi covered 

gaUeys, aDd cut tbe cables which held die ships at anchor ; so that Alexander 
was obOged to cover, in like manner, several vessels of thirty rrwers each, and 
to station them crosswise, to secure the anchors from the attacks of Hie Tynan 
galleys. But still, divers came and cut them unperceived, so' that they were at 
Fast forced to Bx them with iron chains. After this, they drew these stones with 
cable ropes, and carrying them off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom 
of the sea, where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy access to it. In 
this manner the Tyrians were invested on all sides, and attacked at the same 
time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined galleys by pairs, with four men chained to^ 
each oar, in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the stems so/ar 
distant one from the other, as was necessaij for the pieces of timber between 
them to be of a proper length. After this they threw from one stem to the 
other, sail-yards, which were fastened together by planks laid crosswise, in or- 
der fcM" the soldiers to stand fast on the space. The galleys heme thus equip- 
ped, they rowed towards the city, and shot under cover, against fliose who de- 
fended the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. The king 
caused them to advance about midnight, in order to surround the walls, and 
make a general assault. The Tyrians now gave themselves up for lost, when 
on a sudden the sky was overspread with such thick clouds, as quite took away 
the faint glimmerings of light which before darted through the gloom. The 
sea rose by insensible decrees ; and the billows, being swelled by the fury of 
the winds, rose to a dreadful stom. The vessels dashed one against the other 
with so much violence, that the cables, which before fastened them together, 
were either loosened, or broken asunder ; the planks split, and, making a hor- 
rible crash, carried off the soldiers with them ; for the tempest was so furious, 
that it was not possible to manage or steer galleys thus fastened together. The 
soldier was a hindrance to the sailor, and £e sailor to the soldier ; and, as hap- 
pens oa such occasions, those obeyed whose business it was to command ; fear 
and anxiety, throwing all things into confusion. But now the rowers ex- 
erted themselves with so much vigour, that they got the better of the sea, and 
seemed to tear their ships (wt of the waves. At last they brought them near 
the shore, but the greatest part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time, there arrived at Tyre thirty ambassadors fiom Carthage, 
who did not bring the least succours, though they had promised such mighty 
things. Instead of this, they only made excuses, declani^ that it was with the 
greatest gneS the Carthaginians found (hcmselves absolutely unable to assist 
the Tyrians in any manner ; for that they themselves were engaged in a war, 
not as before, for empire, but to save their country.* And indeea the Syracu- 
sans were laying waste ail Africa at that time with a powerful army, and had 
pitched their camp not far from the walls of Carthage. The Tynans, though 
frustrated in this manner of the great hopes they had conceived, were no ways 
dejected. They only took the wise precautions to send most of their women 
and children to Carthage, in order that they themselves might be in a conditi<m 
to defend themselves to the last extremity, and bear more courageously the 
greatest calamities which might befall them, when they had once lodged, in a 
secure asylum, what they most valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of an enormous size. This 
Colossus had formerly stood in the city of Greta in Sicily^ The Carthaginians 
having taken it about the year four hundred and twelve before Christ, had 
given it, by way of present, to the ci^ of Tyre, which they always considered 
as the mother of Cartbage.t The Tyrians had set it up in their city, and 
wc^ship was paid to it. During the siege, on a dream which one ot the 
citixens had, the Tyrians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave theaa, 
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ttod go over to Atezander* ImmdKat^ they finleiied wA a gdd diaiD hm 
statue to the altar of Hercules, to p^vent the deity in questioii from leatyjog 
them. For these people were silly enou^ to believe, that after his statue was 
thus fastened down, it would not be possible for him to make his escape ; and 
that he would be prevented from dom^ so by Hercules, the tutelar god of die 
ci^^. What a strange idea the heathens had of their divinities ! 
Some of the Tynans proposed the restonnir of a sacrifice which had been 



discontinued for many ages ; namely, to sacrifice a child, bom of free parents, 
to Satiffn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this sacrilegious custom 
from their founders, preserved it till the destruction of their city: and had not 
the old men, who were invested with the greatest authority hi Tyre, opposed 
this cnieliy superstitious custom, a child would have been butchered on this 
occasion. 

The Tynans, findii^ their city exposed eveir moment to be taken by storm, 
resolved to fall ui>on me Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor oS Sidon. They 
took the opportunity to do this at a time when the seamen of Alexander's fleet 
were dispersed, and when he himself had withdrawn to his tent, pitched on 
the sea-snore. They accordingly came out, about noon, with thirteen galleys, 
all manned with choice soldiers, who were used to sea-fights ; and rowing with 
all their might, came thundering on the enemy's vesseS. rart of them tb&y 
found empty, and the rest had been manned in great haste. Some of these 
they sunk, and drove several of them on sh<fte, where they dashed to pieces. 
The loss would have been still greater, had not Alexander, the instant he heard 
of this sally, advanced at the head of biB whole fleet, with all imaginable haste, 
against the Tyrians. However, these did not wait their coming up, but ^th- 
drew into the harbour, after having also lost some of their ships. 

The engines being now in operation, the city was warmly attacked on all 
sides, and as vigorously defended. The besieged, taught and animated by 
imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to which they were reduced, in- 
vented, daily, new arts to defend themselves, and repulse the enemy. They 
warded off all the darts dischaieed from the balistas against them, by the as- 
sistance of turning wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or earned them 
another way. They deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled at 
them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of a soft substance, which 
easily gave way. To annoy the ships which advanced against their walls, they 
fixed grappling-irons and scythes to joists or beams ; then straining their cata- 
pultas, an enormous kind ot cross-bow, they kid these great pieces of timber 
upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a sudden at the en^iiy. 
These crushed some to pieces by their great we^t ; and the hocks or pcaisile 
scythes, with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, and did consider- 
able damage to their ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew 
red-hot out of the fire ; and filling these with buroin? sand, hurled them in an 
instant firom the top of the vrall upon the enemy. There was nothing the Ma- 
cedonians so much dreaded as this last invention ; for the moment this burning 
sand got to the flesh, throi^h the crevices in the annour, it pierced to the very 
bone, and stuck so close, that there was no pulling it off ; so that the soldiers, 
throwing down their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this man- 
ner exposed, naked and defenceless, to the enen^. 

It was then Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, debated se^ 
riously, whether it would not be propter for him to raise the si^, and ^o to 
£gypt ; fbr, after having overrun Asia with amazing rapidity, be found bis 
progress unhappily retaraed ; and lost, before a sin^e city, the opportunity of 
executing a great many prefects of infinitely grater importance. On the other 
side, he considered tmtt it would be a great blemish to his reputation, vihkk, 
had done him greater service than his arms, should he leave Tyre behind i^% 
mi tbeneby pmve to tite world, that he was not invincible. He therelbm 
resolved to make a last effort with a great number of ships, which he manned 
with the flower of bis anny. Acccmiog^s a second naval engagement was 



fenglil, ltd Hvfaieb tiie Tyrnm, aflnr figfatiogr widi intrepid]^, were obliged to 
tdraw off their whole fleet towards the citr. The kmg punued their rear very 
close, but was not able to enter the harbour^ being repulsed by arrows shot 
from the walls : he, however, either took or sunk a great number of their ships. 

Alexander, aftter alk>wing his forces to repose theouselves two days, advanced 
his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt a general assault Both the at'^ 
tack and defence were now more vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
combatants increased with the danger : and each side, animated by the most 
powerful motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, mstantly the ar* 
gyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost valour, beine headed by Ad- 
metus, one of the bravest officers in the anny, who was killed by the thrust of 
a partisan,* as he was encouraging his soldiers. The presence of the kinfi;, 
and especially the example he set, fired his troops with unusual braveir. He 
himself ascended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious heignt, and 
was there ex|K)sed to the greatest danger his courage had ever made nim ha- 
zard ; for, being immediately known by his insignia sold the richness of his ar* 
mour, he served as a mark for all the arrows of the enenqr. On this occasion 
he perforaaed wonders ; killing, with javelins, several of those who defended 
the wail ; then advancing nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, and 
others with his shield, either into the city or the sea ; the tower where he fouffht 
almost touching the wall. He so<mi went over it, by the assistance of floatmg 
bridges, said, fdlowed ^ the nobility^ possessed himself of two towers, and the 
space betv^een them. The battering-rams had already made several breaches ; 
the fleet had forced their way into the harbour ; and some of the Macedonians 
had possessed themselves of the towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, 
Kerns the enemy masters of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called Agenor, and there stood their ground : but Alexander, marching up 
with his regiment of body-guards, killed part of them, and obliged the rest to 
fly. At the same time. Tyre beii^ taken on that side which lay towards the 
harbour, the Macedonians ran through eveiy part of the city, sparing no per- 
son who came in their way, being highly exasperated at the long resistance of 
the besieged, and the barbarities they had exercised towards some of their 
comrades who had been taken in their return to Sidon, and thrown from the 
battlements, aAer their throats had been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, fled, some to the 
temples, to implore the assistance of the gods ; others, shutting themselves in 
their houses, escaped the sword of the conqueror by a voluntary death ; in fine, 
others rushed upon the enemy, firmly resolved to sell their lives at the dearest 
rate. The greater part of the citizens had got on the house-tops, whence they 
threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, upon such as advanced into the 
city. The king gave orders for killing all the iimabitants, those excepted who 
had sheltered themselves in the temples, and to set fire to every part of Tyre. 
Although this Older was published oy sound of trumpet, yet not one person 
who carried arms flew to the asylums. The temples were filled with such old 
men and children only as had remained in the ci^. The old men waited at 
the doors of their houses, in expectation every instant of being sacrificed to tlie 
rage of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, who were in 
Alexander's camp, saved great numbers of them. For, having entered the city 
indiscriminately with the conquerors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity 
with the T^^rians, Agenor having founded both Tyre and Sidon, they, for that 
reason, carried off great numbers privately on board their ships, and conveyed 
them to Sidon. By this kind of deceit^ fifteen thousand were saved from the rage 
of the conqueror ; and we may judge of the greatness of the slaughter from the 
number of^the soldiers who were cut to pieces on the rampart ol the city oi^y, 
who amounted to six thousand. But the king's anger not being fully appeased. 



be exhibited a scene, whidi appealed dnadfid even to the cotfMtileion ; fer * 
two thousand men remainine, after the soldiers had been elutted wim slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along the seashore. He par- 
doned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their metropolis to offer 
up a sacrifice to Hercules, accordmg to annual custom. The number of priscm- 
era, both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thousand, who were all 
sold. As for the Macedonians, their loss was very inconsiderable. 

Alexander himself sacrificed to Hercules, and conducted the ceremonj with 
all the land forces under arms, in concert with the fleet. He also solemnized 
grmnastic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple dedidated to him. 
With regard to the statue of Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chains 
from it. restored it to its former liberty, and commanded that this god should 
thencetorwards be sumamed Philaxander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we ma^ believe Timaeus, the Greeks began to pay him this solemn worship^ 
for having occasioned Ae taking of Tyre, which happened the same day that 
the Carthaginians carried off this statue from Glela. The city of Tyre was taken 
about the end of September, after having sustained a sieee for seven months.* 

Thus were accomplished the menaces which God had pronounced by the 
mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre. Nabucbooonosort had begun 
to execute those threats by besieging and taking it; and they were completed 
by the sad catastrophe we have nere described. As this double event forms 
one of ibe most considerable passages in histoiy, and as the Scriptures have 
given us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour to unite 
here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city of Ty;re, its power, 
riches, haughtiness, and irrel^on ; the different punishments with whidi God 
chastised its pride and other vices ; in fine, its last re-establisbment, but in a 
manner entirely different from that of others ; I feel myself suddenly revived, 
when, through the multitude of profane histories which heathen antiquity fur- 
nishes, and m every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not to say 
more, of the Almighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit themselves, and unfold to 
me the secret designs of God over kingdoms and empires ; and teach me what 
idea we are to form of those things which appear the most worthy of esteem, 
the most august in the eyes of men. 

But, before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, I shall here present the 
reader with a short extract of^the history of that famous city ; by which he will 
be the better enabled to understand the prophecies. 

Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and forty years before the 
buildii^ of the temple of Jerusalem : for this reason it is called by Isaiah, the 
Daughter of Sidon. It soon surpassed its mother city in extent, power, and 
riches.t 

It was besieged by Salmanazar, and alone resisted the united fleets of the 
Assyrians and rhoenicians ; a circumstance which greatly heightened its pride. § 

Nabuchodonosor laid sie^e to Tyre at the time that Ithobalus was king of 
that city, but did not take it till thirteen years after. But before it was con* 
guered, ihe inhabitants had retired, with most of their effects, into a neighbour- 
ii^ island, where they built a new city. The old one was razed to the founda- 
tions, and has since been no more than a vilis^e^ known by the name of Palae- 
Tyrus, or ancient Tyre ; but the new one rose to greater power than ever.|| 

It was in this great and flourishing condition wb^n Alexander besieged and 
took it. And here begins the seventy years of obscurity and oblivion in which 
it was to lie, according to Isaiah. It was indeed soon repaired, because the 
Sidonians, who enterea the city with Alexander's army, saved fifteen thousand 
of their citizens, as was before observed, who, after their return, applied them- 
selves to commerce, and repaired the ruins of their country with incredible 
application ; besides which, the women and children, who had been sent to 

* A. M. S67S. Aot. J. C. S32. t Or X ebuchadnezzar, as he is called in our version. 
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Tyre was confinea to the island in virfaicb it stood. Its trade extended no farther 
than the neighbouriog cities, and it had lost the empire of the sea. And when, 
eighteen years after, Antigomis besieged it with a strong fleetj we do not find 
that the Tynans had any maritime forces to oppose him. This second siege, 
which reduced it a second time to captivity, plunged it into the state of obli- 
vion from which it endeavoured to extricate itself; and this oblivion continued 
the exact time foretold b^ Isaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former credit, and, at 
the same time, resumed its former vices ; till at last, converted by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, it became a holy and religious city. The sacred writings 
acmiaint us wim part of these revolutions, and this is what we are now to show. 

Tyre, before tne captivity of the Jews in Babylon, was considered one of 
the most ancient and w)urishiiui: cities in the worn. Its industry and veiy ad- 
vantageous situation had raised it to the sovereignty of the seas, and made it 
the centre of all the trade of the world. From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts, from Sc^thia. and the 
northern countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the southern countries, all nation^ 
contributed to the Increase of its riches, splendour, and power. Not only the 
several things useful and necessary to society, which those various re|^ions pro- 
duced ; but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, or precious kind, 
and best adapted to the support of luxuxy and pride ; all these were brought 
to its markets. And Tyre, on the other side, as from a common source, dis- 
persed this varied abunaance over all kingdoms, and infected them with its 
corrupt manners, by inspiring mankind with a love of ease, vanity, luxuiy, 
and voluptuousness.* 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperities had swelled the pride of Tyre. 
She delighted to consider herself as the queen of cities ; a queen, whose head 
was adorned with a diadem ; whose correspondents were illustrious princes ; 
whose rich traders dispute for superiority with kine^s ; who sees every mari- 
time power either as her allies or aependants, and who made herself necessary 
or formidable to all nations.t 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity by her impiety aeainst 
God, and her barbarity exercised against his people. She had rejoicea over 
the ruins of Jerusalem, in the insulting words following : " Behold, then, the 
gates of this so populous city are broken down. Her mhabitants shall come 
to me, and I will enrich myself with her spoils, now she is laid waste."| She 
was not satisfied with having reduced the Jews to a state of captivity, notwith- 
standing the alliance between them, with selling them to the Gentiles, and de- 
liverii]^ them up to their most cruel enemies ;§^ she likewise had seized upon 
the inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from his temple the most precious 
things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols.H 

This profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance of God upon Tyre. 
God resdved to destroy her, because she relied so much upon her own strength, 
her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances. He therefore brought against her 
Nabuchodonosor, that king of kinffs, to overflow her with his mighty hosts, as 
with waters that overspread their banks, in order to demolish her ramparts, to 
ruin her, proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandises and treasures to the 
soldier, aiid to raze Tyre to the very foundations, after having set fire tc it, 
and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants. IT 

Bj this fall^ so unexpected, the Almighty will teach the astonished nations, 
that he more evidently displays his providence by the most incredible revolu- 
tions of states ; and that his will only directs the enterprises of men, and guides 
them as he pleases, in order to humble the proud.** 
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But Tyve, «fter she had x^ooveired her losset, and f«p«iiied iter tniiis, ibiM 
her former state of humiliation, and the guilt thathad reduced her to it. She 
was rtill puffed iq» with the glory of poaseasing the empire of the sea ; of he- 
ing the seat of uniTersal commerce ; of giving birdi to the most famous colo- 
nies ; of having within her walls merchants, whose credit, riches, and sp]^« 
dour, equalled them to the princes and peat men of the earth ]* of being g;o- 
vemed by a monarch, who might justty be entitled, eod of the sea ; of tracing 
back her origin to the most remote antiquity ; of having acquired, by a long 
series of ages, a kind of eternity ; and of having a right to promise herself ano- 
ther such eternity in times to come.t 

But since this city, corrupted hf pride, by avarice and luxuiy, has not fm>* 
fited by the first lesson which Gk>a had given her, in the person of the king c^ 
Babylon ; and that, after being oppressed by all the forces of the East, she 
still would not leam to confide no loi^r in the false and imaginairsupoorts of 
her own g^reatness.j: God foretells her another chastisement, wbich ne will 
send upon her from the west, nearly four hundred Tears after the firsts Her 
destruction will come from Chittim, diat is, Macedonia ; from a kixinxom, so 
weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years before ; a Kii»dom 
whence she could never have expected such a blow.ir " Tjrre, possesseawith 
an opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of her fleets, of her immense riches, 
which she heaoed up as mire in the streets," and also protected by the whole 
power of the Persian empire, did not imagine she had any thii^ to fear frcnn 
those new enemies, who beii^ situated at a great distance from her, without 
either money, strength, or reputation, having neither harbours nor ships, and 
being quite unskiUea in navigation, could not therefore, as she imagined, annoy 
her with their land-forces. T^jrre looked upon herself as impregnable, because 
she was defended by lofty fortifications, ana surrounded on all sides by tiie sea, 
as with a moat and a girdle : but Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea 
which separated her from the continent, forced oflF her girdle, and demolished 
those ramparts which served her as a second enclosure.^ 

Tyre thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen, and as a free city, boasting 
no more her diadem nor her girdle, was to be reduced, during seventy years, 
to the mean condition of a slave. " The Lord hath purposed it, to stain the 
pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honourable of the earth."** 
Her fall will drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and she will prove to all 
cities a subject of sorrow and groans, by making them lose the present means, 
and the future hopes of enriching themselves. ft 

To prove, in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the prophecy coneemif:^ her 
ruin was not incredible, and that aJl the strength and wisdom of man could not 
ward off or suspend the punishment which God has prepared for the pride and 
the abuse of riches, Isaiah set before her the example of Babylon, whose de- 
struction ought to have been an example to her. This city, in which Nimrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most populous, 
and was embellished with more edifices, both public and private, than any other 
city. She was the capital of the first empire that ever existed, and was founded 
in order to command over the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited only 
by families, which she had brought forth, and sent out as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, she is no 
more, neither Babylon, nor her empire. The citizens of Babylon had multi^ 
plied their ramparts and citadels, to render even the besieging it impracticable. 
The inhabitants had raised pompous palaces, to make their names immortal ; 
yet all these fortifications were but as so many dens, in the eyes of Providence, 
for wild beasts to dwell in ; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, of 
to sink to humble cottages. 
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After 80 sigoal an example, condnues die prophet, didi T7re« wUcb Is to 
much inferior to Babylon in many respects, dare to hope tiuit the menaces 
pronounced by heaven against her, viz. to deprive her of Hie empve of the 
sea, and destroy her fleets, will not be fulfilled 7* 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused her pros- 
perity, God will reduce her to a state of humiliation and oblivion during seven^ 
years.t But after this season of obscurity, ^ wil( asain endeavour to appear 
with the air of a harlot, whose charms and artifices she shall assume ; she will 
employ her utmost endeavours to corrupt youth, and sooth their panions. To 
promote her commerce, she will use fraud, deceit, and the most insidious arts. 
She will visit every part of the wcM-ld to collect the most rare and mo^t delicious 
products of every country ; to inspire the various nations of the universe with 
a love and admiration for superfluities and splendour; and fill them with an 
aversion for the simplicity and firugality of their ancient manners. And 4tt 
will set eveiT engine at W(»rk, to renew her ancient treaties ; to recover the 
confidence of her former correspondents: and to compensate, by a speedy 
abundance, the sterility of seventy years.! 

Thus, in proportion as the Almigntv shall give Tyre an oppoitunitr of re- 
coverii^ her trade and credit, she shall return to her former snaroefuf traffic, 
which God had ruined, by stripping her of the great possessions sbe had ap- 
plied to such pemicious uses.§ 

But at last. Tyre, converted by the ffospel, shall no more be a scandal and 
a stumblings-block to nations. She shall no longer sacrifice her labour to the 
idolatry ot wealth, but to the worship of the Lord, and the comfort of those 
that serve him. She shall no longer render her riches barren and useless by 
detaining them, but shall scatter them, like fruitful seed, from the hands of be- 
lievers and ministers of the eospel.ll 

One of God's designs, in me prophecies just now cited, is to give us a lust 
idea of a commerce, whose only motive is avarice, and wnose fruits are plea- 
sures, vanity, and immorality. Mankind look upon cities enriched with a com- 
merce like that of Tyre, and it is the same with private persons, as happier 
than any other ; as worthy of envy, and as fit, from their industry, labour, and 
the success of their applications and conduct, to be proposed as patterns for 
the rest to copy after. But God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us under 
the shameful image of a woman lost to all sense of virtue ; as a woman, whose 
only view is to seduce and corrupt youth ; who only soothes the passions, and 
flatters the senses ; who abhors modesty, and every sentiment of nonour ; and 
who, banishing from her countenance every characteristic of chastity, glories 
in ignominy. We are not to infer from hence, that commerce is sinful in itself; 
but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, which is just 
and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men, which intermix with, and 
by that means pervert the order ana end of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, 
teaches merchants in what manner they are to cany on their traffic, and the 
uses to which they ought to apply their profits. 

SECTION VII. — ^Alexander's journfy to jerusai.em. hb subdues eoypt : 

IS DEgLAKhiD SON OV JUPITER. 

While Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre, he had received a 
second letter from Darius, who at last erave him the title w king. He oflered 
him ten thousand talents, ** as a ransom for the captive princesses, and his daugh- 
ter Statira in marriage, with all the countiy he had conquered, as far as the 
JSuphrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of fortune ; ancj described, 
in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who were still under his 
command. Could he, Alexander, think that it was so very easy to cross Ae 

* •« Behold tbe land of the Chaldeans ; thit people was not till the Assjriana founded it for them that 
3 well in the wilderness: they set op the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof, and he brooght 
h tarain. Howl, ye ships of Tarshisb. for your strength if laid waste."-*Iia. xxlii. 13, 14. 
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Euphrates, the T^rb, the Araxes, and the Hydaspet, whidi were to inaof 
bulwarks to the Persian empire ? That be should not be always shut up be- 
tween rocks and passes : tnat they ought both to appear in a plain, and that 
then Alexander would be ashamed to come before him with only a handful of 
men^" The king hereupon summoned a council, in which Parmcnio was of 
opinion, that he ought to accept of these offers, declaring he himself would 
agree to them, were he Alexander. " And so would I," replied Alexander, 
" were I Parmenio." He therefore returned the following answer : " That he did 
not want the money Darius offered him : that it did not become Darius to offer 
a thing which he no longer possessed, or to pretend to distribute what he had 
entirely lost : that in case he was the only person who did not know which of 
them was superior, a battle would soon determine it : that he should not think 
to intimidate with rivers, a man who had crossed so many seas : that to what- 
ever place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander would not fail to find 
him out.." Darius, upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an accommo- 
dation, and prepared again for war.* 

From Tyre, Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly resolved to show it bo 
more favour than he had done the former city ; and for this reason. The Ty- 
rians were so much employed in traffic, that they quite neglected husbandry, 
and brought most of their com and other provisions from the countries in their 
neighbourhood.! Galilea, Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the great- 
est quantities.! At the same time that Alexander laid siege to their city, he 
himself was obliged to send for provisions from those countries : he therefore 
sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to submit, and furnish his army 
with whatever they might want. The Jews, however, desired to be excused, 
alleging that they had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius ; and persisted in 
answering, that they would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long as 
he was living : a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only people who 
in that age acknowledged the true God ! The Samaritans, however, did not 
imitate them in this particular ; for they submitted with cheerfulness to Alex- 
ander, and even sent him eight thousand men, to serve at the siege of Tyre 
and in other places. For the better understanding of what follows, it may he 
necessary for us to present the reader, in few words, with the state of the Sa- 
maritans at that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy between them and 
the Jews. 

I observed elsewhere,§ that the Samaritans did not descend from the Israel 
ites, but were a colony ol idolaters, taken from the countries on the other side 
of the Euphrates, whom Asarhaddon, king of the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit 
the cities .of Samaria, after the ruin of the kir^dora of the ten tribes. These 
people, who were called Cuthaei, blended the worship of the God of Israel with 
that of their idols ; and on all occasions discovered an enmity to the Jews. This 
hatred was much stroller after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, before and after the restoration of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man Nehemiah had wrought 
in Jerusalem, with regard to the marrying of strange or foreign women, the evil 
had spread so far, that the high-priest's house, which ought to have been pre- 
served more than any other from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted 
with them. One of the sons of Jehoiada the high-priest, whom Joseplius calls 
Manasses, had married the daughter of Sanballat the Heronite, and many more 
had followed his example. Bftt Nehemiah, zealous for the law of God, which 
was so shamefully violated, commanded, without exception, all who had mar- 
ried strange women, either to put them away immediately, or depart from the 
Gountry.ll Manasses chose to go into banishment rather than separate himself . 
from his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, where he was fdlowed 
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t^ great nuiftbers, as rebellious as himself. He there settled ffaem under the 
piotection of Sanballat, his father-in-law, who was goyemor of that countiy.* 
The latter ohtained of Darius Nothus, whom prohably the war which broke 
out between Egypt and Persia had forced into Phoenicia, leare to build on 
Mount Gereezim, near Samaria, a temple like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint 
Manasses. his son-in-law, priest thereof. From that time. Samaria became the 
asylum of all the malcontents of Judea. And it was this that raised the hatred 
or the Jews agaf/ist the Samaritans to its greatest heieht, when they saw that 
the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of uie law, which fixed the 
solemn worship of the God of Israel in the city of Jenisalem, had neyertheless 
raised altar against altar, and temple against temple, and ^yen refuge to all who 
fled from Jerusalem, to screen themselyes from the punishment whicJi would 
haye been inflicted upon them for yiolating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. The Sa- 
maritans, as we before obsenred, had sent him a considerable body of troops ; 
whereas the Jews thought they could not submit to him during the life of Da- 
rius, to whom they had taken an oath of allegiance. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, especially after he had ob- 
tained so man^ yictories, and thinking that all thii^ ought to bow before him. 
resolyed, the instant he had conquered Tyre, to march against the Jews, and 
punish their disobedience as rigorously as he had done that of ihe Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaodus, the high-priest, who goyemed under the 
Persians, seeing himself exposed, with all the inhabitants, to tlie wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the Almighty, gaye orders for the 
offering up public prayers to implore his assistance, and made sacrifices. The 
night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and directed him " to cause flowers 
to be scattered throughout the city ; to set open all the gates, and go, clothed 
in his pontifical robes, with all the priests dressed also in their yestments, and 
all the rest clothed in white, to meet Alexander, and not to fear any eyil from 
the kii^, inasmuch as be would protect them." This command was punctually 
obeyed: and accordingly this august procession, the yery day after, marched 
out of the city to an emmcnce called Ssmha,! whence there was a yiew of all 
the plain, as well as of ihe temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole 
procession waited the arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phcenicians, who were in his army, were persuaded that 
the wrath of this prince was so great, that he would certainly punish the high- 

Eriest after an exemplary manner, and destroy that city in the same manner as 
e had done Tyre ; and, flushed with ioy upon that account, they waited in 
expectation of glutting their eyes with the calamities of a jjeople to whom they 
bore a mortal hatred. As soon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they 
set out to meet him with all the pomp before described. Alexander was struck 
at the sight of the high-priest, on whose mitre and forehead a golden plate was 
fixed, on which the name of God was written. The moment the king perceived 
(he high-priest, he advanced towards him with an air of the most profound re- 
spect ; bowed his body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him 
who wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews, surrounding Alexan- 
der, raised their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity.. All the specta- 
tors were seized with inexpressible surprise ; they could scarcely believe their 
eyes ; and did not know how to account for a sight so contrary to their expec- 
tation, and so vastiy improbable, 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, asked the king 
how it came to pass that he, who was adored by every one, adored the high- 
priest of the Jews. " I do not," replied Alexander, ** adore the high-priest, 
out the God whose minister he is ; for while I was at Dia in Macedonia, my 
miDd wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian war, as I was reflecting 

* Joseph. Antiq. 
The Hcbcew word, Sapba, sifiufies to dbeorcr from far* a» inm a town or Mstfy-box. 
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on the means of conquering Asia, this very man, dressed in the same Tofaes, 
appeared to me in a dream, exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me cross 
the Hellespont boldly, and assured me that God would march at the head <^ 
mv army, and ^ive me the victory over that of the Persians." Alexander 
aaded, that the mstant he saw this priest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, 
his air, and his face, to be the same person whom he had seen at Dia ^ that he 
was firmJv persuaded, it was by the command, and under the immediate con- 
duct of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he was sure he should 
overcome Darius hereafter, and destroy the empire of the Persians ; and that 
this was the reason why he adored this God in tne person of his priest. Alex- 
ander, after having thus answered Parmenio, embraced the hig^h-priest, and all 
his brethren ; then walking in the midst of them, he arrived at JenKalem, 
where he offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescribed 
to him hj the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards, showed him those passages in the prophecy of 
Daniel, wnicn are spoken of tiiat monarch. I shall here give an extract of 
them, to show how conspicuously the most distant events are present to the 
Creator. 

God manifests, by the prophecy of Daniel, that grandeur, empire, and glory, 
are his ; that he bestows them on whomsoever he pleases, and withdraws them, 
in like manner, to punish the abuse of them ; that nis wisdom and power solely 
determine the course of events in all ages ;* that he changes, by the mere effect 
of his will, the whole face of human affairs ; that he sets up new kingdoms, 
overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces them, even to the very footsteps of 
them, with the same ease as the wind carries off the smallest chaff from the 
threshing-floor.t 

God's design in subiecting states to such astonishing revolutions, is to teach 
^men, that they are in his presence as nothing; that he alone is the most high, 
"the eternal lung, the sovereign arbiter ; who acts as he pleases, with supreme 
power both in heaven and in earth.t For the putting this design in execu- 
tion, tiie prophet sees an august council, in which the angels, being appointed 
as spectators and overseers of governments and kings, inquire into the use 
which these make of the authority that heaven entrusted them with, in quality 
of his ministers ; and when they abuse it, these spirits,§ zealous for the glory 
of their Sovereign, beseech God to punish their injustice and irm^titude ; and 
to humble their pride, by casting them from the throne, and reducing them to 
the most abject among mankind. || 

God, to make these important truths still more sensible, shows Daniel four 
dreadful beasts, rising from the vast sea, in which the four winds combat to- 
gether with fury ; and, under these symbols, he represents to the prophet the 
origin, the characteristics, and fall ofihe four great empires, which are to gov- 
ern the whole world successively. A dreadful, but too real image ! For empires 
rise out of noise and confusion, they subsist in blood and slaughter ; they exer- 
cise their power with violence and cruelty ; they think it glorious to cany 
terror and desolation into all places ; but yet, in spite of their utmost effoits, 
they are suhject to continual vicissitudes, and unforeseen destruction. IT 

The prophet then relates more particularly the character of each of these 
empires. After havii^ representea the empire of the Babylonians, under the 
image of a lioness, and that of the Modes and Persians, under the form of a bear, 
greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting 
us witn such of its characteristifcs as it is more immediately known by. Under 
the image of a spotted leopard, with four heads and four win^, he represents 
Alexander, intermixed with good and bad c[ualities ; rash and impetuous in his 
resolution, rapid in his conquests, flying with the swiftness of a oird of prey, 

* I>an. ii. 90. 91, 37. f Ibid. 35. % Dan. ir. 33, 34, SS. 38. 

I It w«s at tfaa desire of thoie ancelf , that NebtwhodoBosor vna drirea from th« loeie^ of men |o lurd 
witbttUd beasts. ' 

11 Dan. ir. U. T Dm. tIL S, ». 
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ndier tiuin marching: with the weight of an army, laden with the ivlide eoaip* 
aee of war ; supported b j the valour and capacity of his ^nerals, four of wbom, 
after havii^ assisted him in conquering^ his empiie, divided it among them* 
selves.* 

To this picture the prophet adds, elsewhere, other touches. He enumeratea 
the order of the succession of the kings of Persia ; he declares, in precise terms, 
that after the three first kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, a Iburtli 
monarch will arise, who is Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predeces* 
sors in power and in riches ; that this prince, puffed up with the idea of hit 
own grandeur, which shall ]iave risen to its highest pitch, will assemble ail the 

gsopTe in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conquest of Greece. 
ut as the prophet takes notice only of the march oi this multitude, and does 
not tell us what success they met with, he thereby gives us pret^ clearly to 
understand, that Xerxes, a soft, injudicious, and feanul prince, will not have 
the least success in any of his projects.? 

On the contrary, from among the Greeks in question, attacked unsuccessfully 
by the Persians, there will arise a kin^, of a genius and turn of mind oulte 
different fjom that of Xerxes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall oe a 
bold, valiant monarch ; he shall succeed in all his enterprises ; he shall extend 
his dcnninions far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible power on the 
ruins of the vanquished nations : but, at a time when he shall imagine himself 
to be most firmly seated on the throne, he shall lose his life with the legal dig- 
nity, and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it. This new monarchy, 
losing on a sudden the splendour and power for which it was so renowned under 
Alexander, shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its 
ruins there shall arise, not only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or barbarians, shall usurp its 
provinces, and form kingdoms out of these.j: 

In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the description in still 
stionger colours, the character, the battles, the series of successes, the rise and 
fall, of these two rival empires. By the image he gives of a powerful ram, hav- 
ing two horns of an unequal length, he declares that the first of these empires 
^all be composed of Persians and Medes ; that its strength shall consist in the 
union of the two nations ; that the Persians shall nevertheless exceed the Medes 
in authority ; that they shall have a series of conquests, without meeting with 
any opposition; that they shall first extend them towards the west, by subduing 
the Lydians, the provinces of Asia Minor, and Thrace ; that they shall after* 
wards turn their arms towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scythia, 
and the nations bordering on the Caspian Sea ; in fine, that they shall endeav- 
our to enlai^e their dominions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and Ara- 
bia; but that they shall not invade the nations of the East.§ 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to Daniel, under the 
s3rmbol of a he-goat, of prodigious size ; he perceives that the Macedonian 
arm^ will march from the west, in order to invade the empire of the Persians ; 
that it will be headed bv a warrior, famous for his power and gloiy ; that it 
will take immense marches in auest of the enemy, even into the very heart of 
his dominbns ; that it shall advance towards this enemy with such rapidity, 
that it will seem only to skim the ground ; that it will give this empire its mor- 
tal wound ; entirely subvert it by repeated victories, and destroy the double 
power of the Persians and Medes ; auring which, not one monarch, whether 
its ally or neighbour, shall give it the least succour. # 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to its greatest height, Alexan- 
der^ who formed its greatest strength, shall be snatched from it ; and thence 
there will arise, towaras the four parts of the world, four Grecian monarchies^ 
which, though vastly inferior to that of Alexander, will, however, be very coo^ 
siderable. 

* Pan. rii/ 4, f. 6b t ^'*^' ^*9> I Ibid. sL 3, 4. | Ibid. tIO. 
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Can any thing^ be more wonderful, more dirtne, than a aeries of propbecief , 
all of tbem so clear, so exact, and so circumstantial ; prophecies which go so 
iar as to point out, mat a prince should die without leaving a sir^le successor 
from am<M)g his own family, and that four of his generals, will divide his em- 
pire between them ? But we must peruse these prophecies in the Scriptures 
themselves. The Vulgate agrees, a few places excepted, pretty nearly with 
the Hebrew, which I shall translate* a^cable to the original text. 

*' In Ae third year of the reign of kmg Belshazzar, a vision appeared unto 
me, even unto me, Daniel, after that which appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw in a vision, and it came to pass when i saw, that I was at Shushan in the 
palace, which is in the province of Elam ; and I saw in a vision, and I was by 
the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there 
stood before the river a ram, which had two horns, and the two horns were high : 
But one was higher than the other, and the higher came up last. I saw the 
ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward : So that no beasts might 
stana before him, neither was there any that could deliver out of his hand, but 
he did according to his will, and became great. And as I was considering, 
behold, an he-goat came from the west, on the face of the whole earth, ana 
touched not the ground ; and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 
And he came to 3ie ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing before 
the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. And 1 saw him come 
close unto the ram, and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to stand be- 
fore him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him : And 
there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. Therefore the he- 
goat waxed very great, and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and from it came out four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven. "t 

A CTeat number of very important reflections might be made on the prophe- 
cies I have now repeated : but these I shall leave to the reader's understanding 
and religion, and will make but one remark ; on which, however, I shall not 
expatiate so much as the subject might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events which happen in the world ; 
and rules, with absolute sway, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
and of all empires ; but then he conceals the operations of his wisdom, and 
the wonders of his providence, beneath the veil of natural causes and ordinary 
events. All that profane histoiy exhibits to us, whether sieges, or the con- 
(|uests of cities ; oattles won or lost ; empires established or overthrown ; 
in all these, there appears nothing but what is human and natural : God 
seems to have no concern in these things, and we should be tempted to believe 
that he abandons mankind entirely to their views, their talents, and their pas- 
sions : with the exception of the Jewish nation, whom be considered as his own 
peculiar people. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repi^^nant to religion and even 
reason itself, God breaks at eveir interval his silence, and disperses the clouds 
which hide him, and condescends to discover to us the secret springs of his 
providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, a long series of years before 
the event, the fate he has prepared for the different nations' of the earth. He 
reveals to Daniel the order, the succession, and the different characteristics of 
the four great empires, to which he is determined to subject all the nations of 
the universe, viz. that of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes, of the 
Greeks ; and, lastly, that of the Romans. 

It is in the same view that he insists, veiy stroi^ly, on the two most famous 
conquerors that ever existed ; I mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, 
the other destrojrer, of the powerful empire of Persia. He causes the former 
to be called by his name, two hundred years before his birth ; prophesies, by the 

* W(s have not foUowed Mr. RoUia'i tranilation bere, bcUeriog it more proper to make uie of our qvo 
version of tba BibU. t I^*B. rfii. 1-4. 
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iMttth of Isaiah, his victories ; and relates the several ciiciimstaDces of the 
taking of Babylon, the like of which had never been seen before. On this oc- 
casion be points out Alexander by the mouth of Daniel, and ascribes such quali- 
ties and characteristics as can agree with none but him, and which denote him 
as if he had been named. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God explains himself clearly, should 
be consioered as veiy precious : and serve as so many keys to open to us the 
path to the secret methods by which he governs the world. These iaint glim- 
merings of light should enable a rationaiand religious man to see eveiy thing 
else clearly ; and make him conclude, from what is said of the four great em- 
pires of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to acknow- 
ledge and admire, in the several events of proiane histoiy, God's perpetual 
care and regard for all men and all states, whose destiny depends entirely on 
his wisdom, his power, and his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the ereat joy and admiration with which 
Alexander was fflled, ujpon hearing such dear, such circumstantial, and advan- 
tageous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and bid 
them ask any favour whatever. They answered, that their reouest was, to be ' 
allowed to live according to the laws which their ancestors had left them, and 
to be exempted, the seventh year, from their usual tribute : and, for this reason, 
because they were forbid by their laws to sow their fields, and consequently 
could have no harvest Alexander granted their request, and upon the high- 
priest's beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who lived in Babvlonia and Media, 
to live likewise agreeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmost humanity ; and said farther, that in case any of them 
would be willing to serve under his standards, he would ^ive them leave to 
follow their own way of worship, and to observe Uieir respective customs : upon 
which offer great numbers enlisted themselves. 

He was scarcely come from Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do them the 
Zionour to visit meir temple. As these had submitted voluntarily to Alexander, 
and sent him succours, they imagined that they deserved his favour much more 
than the Jews ; and flattered themselves that they should obtain the same, and 
even much greater indulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous 
procession above mentioned, in order to invite Alexanaer to their city ; and 
the eight thousand men they had sent to serve under him, joined in the request 
made by their countiymen. Alexander thanked them courteously ; but said 
that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and therefore had no time to lose ; 
however, that he would visit their city at his return, in case he had opportu- 
nity. They then besought him to exempt them from paying a tribute every 
seventh year ; upon which Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews ? 
They made an ambi^ous answer, which the king not having time to examine, 
be also suspended this matter till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. 

Upon his arrival before that city, he found it provided with a strong garrison, 
commanded by Betis, one of the eunuchs of Darius. This governor, who was 
a brave man, and veiy faithful to his sovereign, defended it with great vigour 
against Alexander. As this was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to conquer it, and therefore he was obliged to be 
siege it. But although eveiy art of war was employed, and notwithstandii^ 
his soldiers fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was, however, forced to lie 
two months beiore it. Exasperated at its holding out so long, and his receiv- 
ing two wounds, he was resolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants, and 
soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable ; for he cut ten thousand menr 
to pieces, and sold all the rest, with their wives and children, for slaves. When 
Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last assault, was brought before 
him, Alexander, instead of using him kindly, as his valour and fidelity justly 
neritedy and who otherwise esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on thia 
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occasioo witfi an msolent joy, spoke tfius to him : ** Betu, thou siialt not die Urn 
death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments ^ich re* 
Teng^e can invent** Betis, looking^ upon the king, not only with a firm, but a 
haughty air, did not make the least reply to his menaces ; upon which the kiqe, 
more enraged than before at his disdamful silence, " Observe," said he, 'T 
beseech you, tiiat dumb arrogance. Has h/bended the knee ? Has he spoken 
even so much as one submissive word ? But I will con(^uer this obstinate 
silence, and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else." At last 
Alexander's auger arose to fury ; his conduct now beginning to change with 
his fortune :* upon which he ordered a hole to be made through his heels, when 
a rope beine put through them, and this bein^ tied to a chariot, he ordered his 
soldiers to arag Betis round the city till be died. He boasted his havii^ imi- 
tated, on this occasion, Achilles, from whom he was descended ; who, as Homer 
relates, caused the dead body of Hector to be dragged in the same manner 
round the walls of Troy : as it a man ought ever to pride himself for having imi- 
tated so ill an example.! Both were very barbarous, but Alexander was much 
more so, in causing Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no other reason, than be- 
cause he had served his sovereign with bravery and fidelity, by defending a ci^ 
with which he had intrusted him ; a fidelity, that ought to nave been aomirea, 
and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather than punished in so cniel a manner.^ 

He sent the ^atest part of tne plunder he found in Gaza to Olympias, to 
Cleopatra his sister, and to bis friends. He also presented Leonidas, his pre- 
ceptor, with five hundred quintals, or one hundred weight of frankincense, and 
one hundred quintals of myrrh ; calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given 
him when but a child, and which seemed, even at that time, to presage the 
fxmquests this monarch had lately achieved. For Leonidas, observing Alex- 
mider take up whole handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw it mto the 
fire, said to him, ** Alexander, when you shall have conquered the country 
which produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense as you 
please ; but, till that day comes, be sparing of what you have.*' The m<»iarch, 
therefore, wrote to Leonidas as follows : "*" I send you a laige quantity of in- 
cense and myrrii, in order that you may no logger be so reserved and sparing 
ih your sacrifices to the gods." 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he left a garrison then?, 
and turned the whole power of his arms towards Eerpt. In seven days march 
he arrived before Pelusium, where a mat number of Egyptians had assembled, 
with all imaginable diligence, to acknowledge him for their sovereign.§ 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, that they valued 
very little who should be their king, provided they could but meet with a hero 
to rescue them from the insolence and indignity with which themselves, and 
those who professed their religion, were treated. For, however false a religion 
may be, and it is scarcely possible to imagine one more absurd than that of the 
Egyptians, so long as it continues to be the established religion, the people will 
not suffer it to be insulted ; nothing affecting their minds so stroi^ly, nor firing 
them to a gpreater de^e. Ochus bad caused their god Apis to be murdered, 
in a manner highly injurious to themselves and their religion ; and the Persians 
to whom he had left the government, continued to make the same mock of that 
deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered the Persians so odious, that, 
on the arrival of Amyntas a short thne before with a handful of men, he found 
them prepared to join, and assist him in expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and entered into the service of 
Darius. He had commanded the Grecian forces at the battle of Issus ; and 
having fled into Syria, by the countiy lying towards Tripoli, with four thou- 
rmd men, he had there seized upon as many vessels as he wanted, bumecf fbB 

* Irmm deiade vcrtit in radiem, jam torn perefrinos ritot nova sobeunte foiiuna. — (^uiot. Cnrt. 

t* Decepit exemplar ritit imitabile.—Horat. 
{ Biod. t. xrii. p. 536. Arrian. 1. li. p. 101—108. ^uint. Curt. 1. ir. c. 6. Plat, in Alex. p. 679. 
6 A, M. 3J7J. Aut J. C. 831. Died. L mnu p. 628—629. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 104—110. PIuU ia 
f 070,681. Q,uiaL Curl. 1. iv. 0. 7 and 8. JiMtaa. 1. xL o. 11. 
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sest» and immediateij s sail fowarda the island of Cjpnis, and aAeiwiids to- 
wards Pelusium, which he todc by surprise, upon feigning that he had been 
honoured with a commission from Danus, appointii^liim governor of EgrpU 
in the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of issus. As soon as he (bond him* 
self possessed of this important city, he threw off the mask, and made public 
pretensions to the crown of Egypt ; declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a multitude of £^yptians, who willed 
for nothing so earoeatly as to fi^ themselves from these msupportable tyrants, 
went over to him. He then marched directly for Memphis, the capital of the 
kingdom ; when, coming to a battle, he defeated the Persians, ana shut them 
up m the city. But after he had gained this victory, having neglected to keep 
his soldiers together, they straggled up and down in search of plunder : which 
the enem^ seeing, they salliea out upon such as remained, and cut mem to 
pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far fnnn lessening the aversicHi tlie Egyptians had for the Per* 
sians, increased it still more ; so that the moment Alexander appeared upon the 
frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to receive that monarch, ran in 
crowds to submit to him. His arrival, at the head of a powerfiil anny. pre- 
sented them with a secure protection, which Amyntas could not afford tnem ; 
and frt>m this consideration, they all declared openly in his favour. Mazsus, 
who commanded in Memphis, findingit would be to no purpose for him to re^ 
sist so triumphant an army, and that Darius, his sovereign, was not in a coixli- 
tion to succour him, therefore threw open the gates of the city to the conqueror, 
and gave up eight hundred talents and all the kin|^'s furniture. Thus Alexan- 
der possessed himself of all Egypt, without meeting the least opposition. 

At Memphis he formed a desi^ of visiting the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
This temple was situated in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya, and twelve 



davs journey from Memphis. Ham, the son of Noah, first peopled Egypt and 
Lioya, after the flood ; and, when idolatiy began to gain ground in the world 
some time after, he was the chief deity of those two countries in which his de- 
scendants had continued. A temple was built to his honour in the midst of 
these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about two leagues broad, 
which formed a Kind oi island in a sea of sand.* It is he whom the Greeks 
call Zeus, Jupiter, and the Egyptians, Ammon :t in process of time these two 
names were joined, and he was called Jupiter- Ammon. 

The motive of this jouniey, which was equally rash and dangerous, was 
owix^ to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander, having read in Homer, and other 
fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of their heroes were represented as 
the sons of some deity ; and as he himself was desirous of passing for a hero, 
he was determined to have a god for his father. Accordingl;^ he fixed upon 
Jupiter- Ammon for this purpose, and began by bribing the pnests, and teach- 
iDg them the part they were te act. 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one endeavoured to divert him 
from a design, which was great in no other circumstances than the pride and 
extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his victories, he had already 
begun to assume, as Plutarch observes, that character of tenaciousness and in- 
flexibility which will do nothing but command ; which cannot suffer advice^ 
and much less bear opposition ; which knows neither obstacles nor dangers ; 
which makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility ; in a word, which fancies 
itself able to force, not only enemies, but fortresses, seasons, and the whole 
order of nature ; the usual effect of a long series of prosperities, which subdues 
the strongest, and makes them at length foiget that they are men. We our- 
selves have seen a famous conqueror J; who boasted his treadii^ in the steps 
of Alexander, cany farther than he ever had this kind of savage heroism ; and 
lay it down as a. maxim to himself^ never to recede from his resolution. 

" * Plm.lib.r.c0. 

* t For this reaaon tbe city of Egrrt, whioh the ScriptuMi (Jetem. xlri. 35. Esek. xzx. 15. Nabm 
m. 8.) eajl J^o-AmmoOi the citr of Ham or Ammon, is called br the Gnelu Ath999Kigt or the «ity of Japit«i< 
_^ t Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
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I ^ BISTOAr OF ALEXAKBCK. 

Alexander Uiefefere set out : and going down the river from Meinf^Sf l8l 
be came to the sea, he coasted it, and, afler havine^ passed Canc^nis, he ob- 
lerred, opposite to the island of Pharos, a spot he thou^t veiy well situated 
for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, and maxked out the 
Mverd places where tlie temples and public squares were to be erected. For 
the builaing it. he emi>loyed Dinocrates the architect, vdio had acquired great 
reputation by his rebuildinp^, at Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Hero- 
stratus had oumt. This citj he called after his own name, and it afterwards 
xose to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which was very com- 
modious, had the Mediterranean on one side, and the Nile and the Red Sea in 
its neighbourhood, it diew all the traffic of the east and west ; and thereby 
became, in a very short time, one of the most flourishing cities in the w^ld.* 

Alexander had to go a journey of one thousand six hundred stadia, or eighty 
French leagues, to flie temple of Jupiter- Ammon ; the most of the way was 
' through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enough for the first two 
days march, nefore they arrived in the vast dreadful solitudes ; but as soon as 
they found diemselves in immense plains, covered with sands of a prodigious 
depth, they weie ^atly terrified. Surrounded as with the sea, they gazed 
round as far as their si^t could extend, to discover, if possible, some ^lace 
that was inhabited, but m vain, for they could not perceive so much as a single 
tree ; nor the least appearance of any land that had been cultivated. To in- 
crease tlieir calamity, the water they had brought in goat-skins, upon camels, 
now failed ; and there was not so much as a single drop in all that sandy de- 
sert. They therefore were reduced to the sad condition of dying almost witib 
thirst ; not to mention the danger the^ were in of being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that were sometimes raised by the winds ; and which had for- 
merly destroyed fifly thousand of the troops of Cambyses. Every thing was 
by this time scorched to so violent a degree, and the air became so hot, that 
the men could scarcely breathe ^ v^en on a sudden, either by chance, say 
the historians, or the immediate mdul^ence of heaven, (be sky was so com- 
pletely overspread with thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a gveat 
relief to the army : though they were still in great want of water. But the storm 
having discharged itself in a violent rain, eveiy soldier got as much as he want- 
ed: and some had so violent a thirst, that they stood with their mouths open, 
and caught the rain as it fell. The iudicious reader knows what judgment he 
is to form of these marvellous incidents with which historians have thought 
proper to embellish this relation. 

They were several days in crossing these deserts, and, upon their arriving 
near me place where the oracle stood, they perceived a great number of ravens 
flying before the most advanced standard. These ravens sometimes flew to 
the eround, when the army marched slowly ; and at other times advanced for- 
ward, to serve them as guides, till they at last came to the temple of the god. 
A vastly surprising circumstance is, that although this oracle be situated In the 
midst of an almost boundless solitude, it nevertheless is surrounded with a 

Sove, so very shady, that the sunbeams can scarcely pierce it ; not to mention 
at the grove or wood is watered with several springs of fresh water, which 
preserve it in perpetual verdure. It is related, that near this grove there ia 
another, in the midst of which is a fountain, called the Water, or Fountain of 
the Sun. At daybreak it is lukewarm, at noon cold : but in the evening it grows 
warmer insensibly, and at midnight, boiling hot ; alter this, as day approaches , 
it decreases in heat, and continues this vicissitude for ever. 

The ^od, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented under the 
form which painters and sculptors generally give to gods ; for he is made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones, and nom the head to the navel,! resem* 
bles a ranf. The kii^ having entered into the temple, the senior priest de« 
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dared him to be the sod of Juinter ; and assured him, Uiat the t;od himself 

bestowed this name upoo him. Alexander accepted it with joy, ukI acioww- 
ledged Jupiter as his lather. He afterwards asked the priest, whether his fa- 
ther Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whcue world ? To whiJ) 
the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, answered. 
that he should be monarch of the universe. At last he inquired, whether au 
his father's murderers had been punished ? but the priest replied; that he 
blasphemed ; that bis father was mmiortal, but with regard to the murderers 
of Philip, they had all been extirpated ; adding that he should be invincible, 
and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Havine ended his sacrifice, 
he offered magnificent presents to the god, and did not loiget the priests, who 
had been so faithfiil to nis interest. 

Swelled with the splendid title of the son of Jupiter, and fancying himself 
raised above the human species, he returned from his journey as from a tri- 
umph. From that time^ m all his letters, his orders, and decrees, he always 
wrote in the style following : Alexander, King, son of JuriTER-AiofON. In 
answer to which, Olvmpias, his mother, one day made a veiy witty remon* 
strance in a few words, by desiring him not to Quarrel any longer wi&i Juno.* 

While Alexander prided himself in these chimeras, and tasted the great 

Pleasure his vanity made him conceive from this pompous title, eveiy one 
erided him in secret ; and some, who had not yet put on the yoke of abject 
flatteiy, ventured to reproach him upon that account ; but they paid vei^ dear 
for that liberty, as the sequel will snow. Not satisfied with endeavourine to 
pass for the son of a god, and of being persuaded, in case this were possible, 
that he really was sucn, he himself would also pass for a god ; till at last Pro- 
vidence, having acted that part of which he was pleased to make him the in- 
strument, brought him to his end, and thereby levelled him with the rest of 
mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter-Anmion. being arrived 
at the Palus Mareotis, which was not far from the island of Pharos, made a 
visit to the new city, part of which was now built. He took the best methods 
possible to people it, inviting thither all sorts of persons, to whom he offered 
the most advantageous conditions. He drew to it, among others, a considera- 
ble number of Jews, hj allowing them veiy great privileges : for he not only 
left them the free exercise of their religion and laws, but put them on the same 
footing in eveiy respect with the Macedonians, whom he settled there.t From 
thence he went to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observ;^, that at the time this king built Alexandria, the use of papy- 
rus, for writing, was found in Eeypt ; but this I shall mention elsewhere. 

During Alexander's stay in Memphis, he settled the affairs of Egypt, suf- 
fering none but Macedonians to command the troops. He divided the country 
into districts, over each of which he appointed a lieutenant, who received or- 
ders from himself only ; not thinking it safe to intrust the general command of 
all the troops to one single person, in so laige and populous a countir. With 
regard to the civil government, he invested one Doloaspes with the whole 
power of it ; for, being desirous that Egypt should still be governed by its an- 
cient laws and customs, he was of opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom 
th^ must be familiar, was fitter for that office than any foreigner whatever. 

To hasten the building of this new city, he appointed Cleomenes inspector 
over it, with orders for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. But 
this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abused his authority, and op- 
pressed the people with the utmost barbarity .{ 

SECTION VIII. — ^ALEXANDER RESOLVES TO GO IN PURSUIT OF DARIUS. THK 
FAMOUS BATTLE OF ARBELA. 

Alexander havir^ settled the affairs of Egypt, set out from thence about 
spring-time, to march into the East against Darius. In his way through Pa« 
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lestine, he heard oewi nhkh gtve hkn great uneaBiiieaB. At hb gomg Mt^ 
Efyvtf^ he had app^ted Andromachus, whom be highly esteemed, goremor 
of Syria and Palestine. Andromachtis coming to Samaria to settle some a^is 
In that countm the Samaritans mutinied, and settii^ fiie to the house in i^ldi 
he was, burned him alire. It is veiy probable, that this was occasioned by 
the cage with which that x)eople were bred, at dieir haying been denied tlie 
same privileges that had been granted the Jews, their enemies. Alexander 
was highly exasperated against mem for this cruel action, and accordingly he 
put to death all those who had any hand in it, banished the rest from t& city 
of Samaria, supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and dividea 
the rest of their lands among the Jews.* 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various affairs of the countries he 
left b^nd him, and advanced towards new conquests. 

He had scarcely set out, when a eunuch brought word, that the consort of 
Darius was dead in child-bed. Hearine this, he returned, and went info the 
tent of Sysigambis, whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, 
in the midst of the youne princesses, who also were weeping ; and near them 
the son of Darius, a child, who was ibe more worthy of compassion, as he was 
less sensible to evils which concerned him more than any ottier.f Alexander 
consoled them in so kind and tender a manner, as plainly showed that he hmt* 
self was deeply and sincerely afflicted. He caused her funeral obsequies to 
be performea with the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of the eu- 
miens who superintended the chamber, and who had been taken with the prin- 
cesses, fled from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of his con- 
sort's death* The Persian monarch was seized with the most violent affliction 
upon hearing this news ; particularly as he supposed she would not be allowed 
the funeral ceremcmies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived 
hin^ on this occasion, by telling him the honours which Alexander had paid his 
queen after her death, and the civilities he had always shown her in her life- 
time. Darius, upon hearing these words, was fired with suspicions of so h^ 
rid a kind, that they did not leave him a moment's quiet.t 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as follows : " If thou dost still 
acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect smd 
veneration thou owest to that great splendour of Mithres,§ which enlightens 
us, and to this hand which the king stretches out to thee ; tell me, I say, whe- 
ther, in bemoanii^ the death of Statira, I do not bewail me least of her eyils; 
and whether, as she fell into the hands of a young monarch, she did not first 
lose her honour, and afterwards her life.'' The eunuch, Arowing himself at 
the feet of Darius, besought him not to think so injuriously of Alexander's vir- 
tue ; nor dishonour his wife and sister after her death ; and not deprive himself 
of the greatest consolation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, viz. to be 
firmly persuaded, that the prince who had triumphed over him, was superior 
to the frailties of other men ; that he ought rather to admire Alexander, as be 
had given the Persian ladies much stronger proofeof his virtue and continence, 
than ne had g^ven the Persians themselves of his valour. After this he con- 
firmed all he had before said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; 
and then gave him a particular account of what public fame had related con- 
cerning the wisdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Danus returning into the hall where his courtiers were assembled, and lifting 
up his hands to iieaven, broke into the following prayer : " Ye ^ods, who 
preside over the birth of men, and who dispose of kings and empires, grant 
that, after having raised the fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I may 
transmit it to my descendants with the same lustre in which I received it ; in 
order that, after having triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge the 
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fevoon which Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons who, c^ all othei^» 
are most dear to me : or, in case the time ordained m the fates is at last come, 
or that it must necessarily happen, from the anser oithe gods, or the ordinaiy 
▼icisntudes of human afiairs, that the empire of Persia must end : grant, great 
gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus»'* 

In tibe mean time, Alexander having set out upon his march, arrived with his 
whole army at Thapsacus, where he passed a bridge that lay across the Eu- 
phrates, and continued his journey towards the Tigris, where he expected to 
come up with the enemy. Darius had already made overtures of peace to him 
twice, but finding at last that there were no hopes of their concluding one, un- 
less he resigned the whole empire to him, he therefore prepared himself again 
ibr battie. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon an anny half as numer« 
ous again as that of Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered 
all the plains of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 
hx off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavaliy, to advance at the head of 
a thousand chosen horse ; and likewise gave six thousand to Mazeus, governor 
of the province ; all of whom were to prevent Alexander from crossing the 
river, and to lay waste the country through which that monarch was to pass ; 
but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the east, this is the most rapid ; and not only a great 
number of rivulets mingle in its waves, but those also dra^ along great stones ; 
so that it is named Tigris, by reason of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being 
10 called in the Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river 
which were fbrdable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up to the horses 
bellies, and in the middle to their breasts. Having drawn up his mfantir in the 
form of a half-moon, and posted his cavalry on the two wings, they advanced 
to the current of the water with no great difficulty, carrying their arms over 
their heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, and was the first 
who appeared on the opposite shore, where he pointed out with his hand the 
hrd to the soldiers ; it not being possible for him to make them hear him. But 
it was with the greatest difficulty they kept themselves above water, because 
of the slipperiness of the stones, and the impetuosity of the stream. Such sol- 
diers as not only carried their arms, but their clothes also, were much more 
fatigued ; for &ese bein^ unable to go forward, were carried into whirlpools, 
unless ti^ey threw away their burdens. At the same time, the great number ot 
clothes, floating up and down, beat away the burdens of several ; and as every 
man eiHleavoured to catch at his own mines, they annoyed one another more 
than the river did. It was to no purpose mat the king commanded them, with 
aloud voice, to save nothing but their arms ; and assured them, that he himself 
would compensate their other losses ; for not one of them would listen to his 
admonitions or orders, so great was the noise and tumult. At last, they all 
passed over that part of the ford where the water was most shallow, ana the 
stream less impetuous, recovering, however, but a small part of their baegage. 

It is certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, hai they 
been opposed by a general who dared to conquer ; that is, who made ever so 
little opposition to their passage. But Mazseus, who might easilj^* have de- 
feated them, had he come up when they were crossing the river in disorder 
and confusion, did not arrive till they were forming in order of battle. A like 
fijpod fortune had always attended this prince hitherto, both when be passed the 
Oranicus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who waited 
his comii^ on «iore ; and also in the rocks of Cilicia, when he found the passes 
and straits quite open and defenceless, where a small number of troops might 
have checked his progress. This circumstance may lessen our surprise attlat 
excess of boldness, wnich Was his peculiar characteristic^ and which perpetu- 
a% prompted him to attempt blindly the greatest dai^rs; since, as he was 
ahyays fortunate, he never once had room to suspect himself guilty of rashaeift.* 

^^* Aodaei* quoque, qua maxime Tig tdt, ratio minui potest ; quia naoquam in difcrimeo yeoiti ao tameyf 
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The kine hairing^ encamped two days near the rirer, conunaoided his soidleif 
to be reamr for marching^ the next day ; but about nine or ten in the eveninr, 
the moon tint lost its clearness, and app«!ared afterwards quite darkened, and, 
as it were, tinctured with blood. Now, as this happened iust bdRne a great 
battle was to be fought, the doubtful success of which filled the army with 
great dis^uiekide, they were first struck with a religious awe, and being after- 
wards seized with fear, they cried out, " that heaven displayed the marks of 
its anger ; and that they were dragged, against the will of it, to the extremities 
of the earth ; that rivers opposed their passage ; that the stars lefijsed to lend 
their usual light ; and that they could now see nothing but deserts and soli- 
tudes : that, merely to satisfy the ambition c£ one man, so many thousands 
shed tneir blood ; and that for a man who contemned his own countfy, disowned 
his father, and pretended to pass for a god." 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, when Alexander, whom 
nothing could intimidate, summoned tne officers of the array into his tent, and 
commanded such of the Egyptian soothsayers as were best sKilled in the know-* 
ledge of the stars, to declare what they thought of this phenomenon. These 
knew veiy well the natural causes of eclipses of the moon ; but, without enter- 
ii^ into physical inquiries, they contented themselves with saying, that the 
sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the reiiians ; and 
that, whenever it suffered an eclifrae, it always threatened the latter with some 
grievous calamity, at the same time mentioning several exami>les, all which 
tney gave as true and indisputable. Superstition has a surprisii^ ascendant 
over tne minds of the vulgar. However headstrong and inconstant they may 
be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of religion, they will socHier 
obey soothsayers than their leaders. The answer ma(fe by the Egyptians, 
being dispersed among the soldiers, revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, puiposely to take advantage of this ardour, began his march afler 
midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains 
called Gordysei. At day break the scouts, whom he had sent to recoimoiter 
the enemy, brought wora that Darius was marching towards him ; upon which 
he immeaiately drew up his forces in order of battle, and set himself at their 
head. It was, however, afterwards found, that it was only a detachment of one 
thousand horse reconnoitering, and which soon retired to the main army. But, 
at the same time, news was brought to the king, that Darius was now oidy one 
hundred and fifty stadia from the place where they then were. 

Not lo^ before this, some letters had been intercepted, by which Darius soli- 
cited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can reflect 
so great an odium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt of that kind ; an 
attempt so abject and black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was in 
no doubt witn himself, whether it would be proper for him to read these let- 
ters in a full assembly, relying as much on the affection and fidelity of the 
Greeks, as on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dissuaded him from 
it J declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awake such thoughts in the 
minds of soldiers ; that one only was sufficient to strike the blow ; and that 
avarice was capable of attempting the most enormous crimes. The king fol- 
lowed this prudent counsel, and ordered his army to march forward. 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagined he had no- 
thing to trust to but his arms ; yet, being overcome by the advantageous circum- 
stances which had been told him concerning Alexander's tenderness and humility 
towards his family, he despatched ten of his chief relations, who were to offisr 
him new conditions of peace, more advantageous than the former ; and to thank 
him for the kind treatment he had given his family. Darius had, in the former 

Eroposals, given him up all the provinces as far as the river Halys ; but now 
e added the several territories situated between the Hellespont and the Eu- 
phrates, tkat is, all he already possessed. Alexander made tne foUowiog an* 
swer : ** Tell your sovereign, that thanks, between persons who make war 
against each other, are supeifiuous ; and mat, in case I have behaved with 
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€lem«)cy towards hk famii^, it was for my own sake, and not for his, in con- 
sequence of my own inclination, and not to please him. To insult the unhappy, 
is a thing to me unknown. I do not attack either prisoners or women, and turn 
my n^ against such only as are armed for the fij^ht. Did Darius sue for peace 
in a sincere Tiew, I then would debate on what is to be done ; but since he still 
continues, by letters and by money, to spirit up my soldiers to betray me, and 
my friends to murder me, I therefore am determine^ to pursue him with the 
utmost vigour ; and that not as an enemy, but a prisoner and an assassin. It 
indeed becomes him, to offer to yield up to me what I am alrea<fy possessed 
of! Would he be satisfied with ranking himself as second to me, without pre- 
tending to be my equal, I might possibly then hear him. Tell him, that the 
world will not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns. Let him therefore choose, 
either to surrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter himself with 
the hopes of obtaining better success than he has hitherto had." The proposals 
of Darius were certaiidy not reasonable : but is Alexander's answer any more 
so ? In the former, we behold a prince who is not yet sensible of his own weak- 
ness, or, at least, who cannot prevail with himself to own it ; and in the latter, 
we see a monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and carrying his 
pride to such an excess of folly, as is not to be paralleled : " the world will 
not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be greatness, and not pride, 
1 do not know what can ever deserve the latter name. The ambassadors hav- 
ing obtained leave to depart, returned back, and told Darius, that he must now 
prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp near a village called Gauga- 
mela, and the river Bumela, in a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela. 
He had before levelled the sjpot which he pitched upon for the field of battle, 
in Older that his chariots and cavalry might have full room to move in ; recol- 
lectii^, that his fighting in the straits of Cilicia had lost him the battle fought 
there. At the same time, he had prepared crows-feet* to annoy the enemy's 
horse, 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days in the place he then 
was, to rest his army, and surrounded his camp with trenches and palisades ; 
for he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the useless soldiers in it, 
and inarch the remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage than the 
arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the evening, in order 
to fight Darius at daybreak ; who, upon this advice, had drawn up his army in 
order of battle. Alexander also marched in battle array ; for both armies were 
within two or three leagues of each other. When he was arrived at the moun- 
tains, where he could discover the enetxiy's whole army, he halted ; and, having 
assembled his general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they niould engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that place. 
The latter opinion being followed, because it was judged proper for them to 
view the field of battle, and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, the 
anny encamped in the same order in which it had marched ; during which Alex- 
ander, at the head of his infantry, liffhtly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

On his return, he assembled his general officers a second time, and told them, 
that there was no occasion for his making a speech, because their courage ana 
great actions were alone sufficient to excite them to glory : that he ^sired 
mem only to represent to the soldiers, that they were not to fiffht, on this occa* 
sion, for rhcenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would oe possessed by 
him who should con<iuer ; and that, after having gone through so many pro* 
vinces, and left behind them so great a number of rivers and mountains, they 
could secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining a complete victory. Af 
ter this speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 

It is said that Paimenio advised him to attack the eneimy in the night-time. 
allegmg that they might easily be defeated, if fallen up on by surprise, and 

* Crowt-feet are iniJtruDienU composed of iron spikes. Sereral of these are l«)td in the fie^y tl)|p«|r)| 
vbiek the «&f«lqr u to march, in jNrdejr tl)at tb^ na/ rw intio the honey' feeV ^^ 
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ID the daik ; but the kioe: answered, 00 loud that all present nught hear hm 
that it did not become Alexaader to steal a victory, and therefore he wasre-; 
solved to fi^t and conquer in broad daylight. This was a haughty^ but^ at 
the same time, a prudent answer ; for it was running mat hazard, to fall upon 
so numerous an army in the night-time, and in an uiSuoown countiy. Danus, 
fearine he should be attacked unawares, because he had not intrenched him- 
self, obl^ed his soldiers to continue the whole night under aims, which proved 
of the highest prejudice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who, in the crisis of affairs, used always to consult soothsayers, 
observing very exactly whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour 
of the gods, nnding himself upon the point of fighting a battle, the success of 
which was to give empire to the conoueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he 
reposed the greatest confidence. He men shut himself up with the soothsayer, 
to make some secret sacrifices ; and afterwards offered up victims to Fear,* 
which he doubtless did to prevent his army from beine seized with dread at 
the sight of the formidable army of Darius. The soothsayer, dressed in his 
vestments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, first repeated the prayers 
which the king was to address to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victoiy. The 
whole being ended, Alexander went to bed, to repose himself the remaining 
part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion,^ the 
consequence of the battle which was upon the point of bciiig fought, he could 
not sleep immediately. Rut his body being oppressed, in a manner, by ihe 
anxiety of his mind, be afterwards slept soundly the whole night, contrary to 
his usual custom, so that when his generals were assembled, at daybreak, be- 
fore his tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly surprised to find be was 
not awake ; upon which they themselves como^mded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment^ rarmenio having at last awakened him, and seeming surprised to 
find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to fight a battle, in 
which his whole fortune lay at stake : '* How could it oe possible,'* said Alex- 
ander, *' for us not to be calm, since the enemy is comic^ to deliver himself 
into our hands?" Immediately he lock up his arms, mounted his horse,. and 
rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to behave gallantly, and, if 
possible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired. 
Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the mte of the ei^agement 
painted in the face of their general. As for Alexander, he had never appeared 
so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The serenity and security which they ob- 
served in him, were in a manner, so many assurances of the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two armies with respect to num- 
bers, but much more so with regard to courage. That of Darius consisted of 
at least six hundred thousand foot, and forty tbousand horse,t and the other of 
no more than forty tbousand foot, and seven or ei^bt thousand horse : but the 
latter was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Persians, it was a 
prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; an empty phantom rather than 
a reaTarmy.t 

Both sides were disposed in very nearly the same airay. The forces were 
drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two wir^, ana the infantry in the 
centre ; the one and the other being under the particular conduct of the cbie& 
of each of the different nations that composed them ; and commanded, in gie- 
neral, by the principal crown-officers. The front of the battle, under Danus, 
was covered with two hundred chariots, armed with scythes, and with fifteea 
elephants ; that king taking his post in the centre of the first line. Besides 
the guards, which were the' flower of his forces, he^so had fortified hin^f 
with the Grecian in&ntiy, whom he had drawn up near his person ; believing 
this body only capable of opposing the Macedonian phalanx. As his ansy 
spread over a mudi greater space of ground than that of the enemy, he in* 

* We matt read io Plutarch. «&C«, instead of ^/Cm. 

t AcAwdiikif to •ereral hUtorians, it amounted to upwards of a milUon of men. 

X Nomiaa rerius qoam aoxilU^— (i* Curt. 
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KDded to sutRHmd and to diaige thsm at one and the same time, both in front 

and flank. 

fiut Alexander had guarded against this, by giring orders to the commaBders 
of the second line, that in case thej should Ibe chaiged behind, to face about 
to that side ; or else to draw up their troops in form of a eibbet, and cover 
the wi^gs, in case the enemy should charge them in flank. He had posted, in 
the front of his first line, the greatest part of his bowmen, slingers, and those 
armed with javelins, in order that these might make bead against the chariots 
amied with scythes ; and frighten the horses, by discharging at them a shower 
of arrows, javelins, and stones. Those who lea on the wings, were ordered to 
extend them as wide as possible ; but in such a manner as not to weaken the 
main body. As for the Damage and the captives, among whom were the mo- 
ther and children of Darius, they were left m the camp under a small guard. 
Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexander 
the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who had been shown the 
sereral places where the crows-feet were hid, extended more and more towsurds 
the right to avoid them ; and the Persians advanced forward in proportion* 
Darius being afraid lest the Macedonians should draw him from tne spot of 
ground he had levelled, and cany him into another that was rough and uneven, 
commanded the cavaliy in his left wing, which spread much farther than that 
of the enemy's right, to march right forward, ana wheel about upon the Mace- 
donians in flank, to prevent them from extending their troops farther. Alex- 
ander then despatched against them the body of horse in his service commanded 
by Menidas ; but, as these were not able to make head against the enemy, be- 
cause of their prodigious numbers, he reinforced them with the Pseonians, whom 
Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry.* Besides the advantage of 
numbers, they had that also of their coats of mail, which secured themselves 
and their horses much more. Alexander's cavaliy was prodigiouslv annoyed* 
They, however, marched to the charge with great bravery, and at Last put the 
enemy to flight. 

Upon this, the Persians opposed the chariots armed with scythes to the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little success. The noise which 
the soldiers, who were lightly armed, made by striking their swords against 
their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on ail sides, firightened the IvSrses, 
and made a great number of them turn back upon their own troops. Others, 
lajii^ hold of the horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to 
pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which opened to 
make way for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which means they did 
little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motion in order to charge 
him, employed a strat^em to encourage his soldiers. When the battle was 
at the hottest, and lie Macedonians were in the greatest danger, Aristander, the 
soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advanced among the combatants as he had been instructed by the king, and. 
crying that be saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head, a sure omen oi 
victory, he showed, with his fineer, the pretended bird to the soldiers ; who, 
relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied they also saw it ; and 
thereupon renewed the attack with greater cheerfulness ana ardour than ever. 
Then the kin^ perceiving that Aretas, after having chaiged the cavaliy, and 
thrown them into disorder, upon their advancing to surround his ri^ht wipg, 
had begun to break the foremost ranks of the main body of the barbarian anoT, 
marched after Aretas, with the flower of his troops, when he quite broke tne 
enemy's left wing, which had already begun to give way ; and without pur- 
suing the forces which he had thrown into disorder, he wheeled to the left, in 

order to Ml upon the body in which Darius had posted himself. The presence 

of the two kings inspired both sides wi& new vigour. Darius was mouoted 

* Some relate, tb»t the beiberiea* gere ir»v at first, but Moa retimed to tbc eheif o« 
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on a chariot, and Alexander on horseback ; both surrounded with their braved 
officers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save the lives of their respec* 
live princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Alexander having wounded Darius' equenr with a javelin, the Persians, as 
well as the Macedonians, imagined that the Kine was killed ; upon which the 
former breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the whole army were seized 
with the greatest consternation. The relations of Darius, who were at his left 
hand, fled away with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot ^ but those who 
were at his right, took him into the centre of their body. Historians relate, that 
this prince, having drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay 
violent hands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious manner ; but per 
ceiving from his chariot that his soldiers still fougnt,he was ashamed to forsake 
them ; and, as he was divided between hope and despair, the Persians retired 
insensibly, and thinned their ranks ; when it could no longer be called a battle, 
but a slaughter. At length Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the rest; 
and the conqueror was now wholly employed in pursuing him. 

While all this was doing in the right wing of the Macedonians, where the 
victory was not doubtful, tne left wii^, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Persian, Indian, and Parthian horse, which were 
the best in all the Persian army, havii:^ broken through the infantiy on the left, 
advanced to the veiy baggage. The moment the captives saw them arrive in 
the camp, they armed themselves with evenr thing that came first to hand, and, 
reinforcing their cavaliy, rushed upon the Macedonians, who were now charg^ed 
both before and behind. They, at the same time, told Sysigambis that Darius 
had won the battle, for this they believed ; that the whole baggage was plun- 
dered, and that she was now ^ii^ to recover her liberty. But this princess, 
who was a woman of great wisdom, though this news afiected her in the stroi^- 
est manner, could not easily give credit to it ; and being unwilling to exaspe- 
rate, by too hasty :i joy, a conqueror who had treated her with so much hu- 
manity, she did not discover the least emotion ; did not once change counte- 
nance, nor utter a single word ; but in her usual posture, calmly waited t^l 
the event should denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had despatched a messenger 
to Alexander, to acquaint him with the danger to which the camp was exposed, 
and to receive his orders. " Above all things," said the prince, " let him not 
weaken his main body ; let him not mind the baggage, but apply himself 
wholly to the enga^ment ; for victoiy will not only restore us our own pos- 
sessions, but also give those of the enemy into our hands." The general offi- 
cers, who commanded the infantiy which formed the centre of the second line, 
seeing the enemy about to make uemselves masters of the camp and baggage, 
made a half- wheel to the right, hi obedience to the orders which had been 
given, and fell upon the Persians behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, 
and the rest obliged to^.retire ; but as these were horse, the Macedoman foot 
could not follow them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exx)osed to much greater peril. Mazaeus, 
havii^ rushed upon him with all his cavalry, chaiged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to surround them. Immediate^ Parmenio sent Alexander advice 
of the danger he was in ; declaring, that in case he were not immediately suc- 
coured, it would be impossible for him to keep his soldiers together. The 
prince was actually pursuing Darius, and. fancying he was almost come up 
with him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that he should 
absolutely put an end to the war, m case he could but seize his person. But 
upon this news, £e turned about, in order to succour his left wing j shuddering 
witib rage, to see his prey and victoiy torn in this manner from him, and com- 
plaining against f<Nrtune, for having favoured Darius more in his night, than 
himself in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horse who had plundered the ba|ih 
t;age ; all wbidk were returning in $boai order, and retirii^ back, not as 8Qt« 
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diers who had been defeated, but almost as if they had ^ined the Tidoiy. 
And now the battle became more obstinale than before ; for the barbarianfl 
marchii^ in close columns, not in order of battle, but that of a march, it was 
Teiy difficult to break through them ; and they did not amuse themselves with 
Growing javelins, nor with wheeling about, according to &eir usual custom ; 
but man engaging aeainst man, each did all that lay m his power to unhorse 
his enemy! Alexander lost sixty of his guards in this attack. Hephsestiony 
CcBQus, and Menidas, were wounded in it ; he, however, triumphed on this oc- 
casion, and ail the barbarians were cut to pieces, except such as forced their 
way through his squadrons. 

During this, news had been brought MazaBus that Darius was defeated : upon 
which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on his side, he ceased to charge the enemy, 
who were now in disorder, as vigorously as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so 
wamily, should slacken on a sudden : however, like an able commander, who 
seizes eveiy advantage, and who employs his utmost endeavours to inspire his 
soldiers with firesh vigour, he observed to them, that the terror which spread 
throughout the whole army, was the forerunner of their defeat : and fired ^em 
with the notion how glorious it would be for them to put the last hand to the 
victory. Upon his exhortations, they recovered tibeir former hopes and brave- 
^ n ; when, transformed into other men, they gave their horses the rein, and 
' chaiged the enemy with so much fuiyas threw them into the greatest disorder, 
and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up that instant ; and, overjoyed to 
find the scale turned in his favour, and the enemj entirely defeated, he renewed* 
in concert with Parmenio, the pursuit of Danus. He rode as tar as Arbela, 
where he fancied he should come up with that monarch and all his baggage; 
bat Darius had only just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey to the enemy, 
with his bow and shield. 

Such was the event of this famous battle, which gave empire to the con- 
queror. According to Arrian, the Persians lost three hundred thousand men, 
besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a proof that the 
loss was very great on their side. That of Alexander was very mconsiderable, 
he not losing, according to the last mentioned author, twelve hundred men. 
most of whom were cavalry. This engagement was fought in the month ot 
October,* about two years after the battle of Issus was fought.t As Gauga- 
niela, in Assyi^'a, the spot where the two armies engaged, was a small place 
of very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, that city being nearest 
to the field o£ battle. 

SECTION IX. — ^ALEXANDER TAKES ARBELA, BABYLON, SUSA, FERSEFOLIS, AND 
FINDS IMMENSE RICHES IN THOSE CITIES. 

Alexander's first care, after obtaining the victory, was to offer maenificent 
sacnnces to the gods, by way of thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such 
as had signalized themselves remarkably in battle ; bestowed riches upon them 
with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of them houses, employments, and 
governments. But, being desirous of expressing more particularly his gratitude 
to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalissimo against the Persians, he 
^ave orders for abolishing the several tyrannical institutions that had started up 
in Greece ; that the cities should be restored to their liberties, and all their rights 
2U)d privileges. He wrote particularly t<^e Plataeans, declaring that it was his 
desire their city should be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and braveiy by which 
their ancestors had distinguished themselves, m defending the common liberties 
of Greece.l He also sent part of the spoils to the pec^le of Crotona in Italy, 

* The month called br tiie Oreeki, Boedromion, «Mwen partlj to our nonUi of October, 
t A. H. 9674. AdI. J. G. 830. 
tDba.I.xviip. 5a8->S40. Arrian. 1. Ui. p. 131— 133. Plut. in Alex. p. 6B5*.488« Q,viQt. Curt L iw 
t.l— T* JiwtiA. 1. ix. c. li. 
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to honour, thougli so man^r yean after, tiie e;ood will and courage of Phayltu* 
the champion, a native of .their country, who, while war was carrying on be* 
tween the Medes, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were settled in Italy 
had abandoned the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely undone, had 
fitted out a galley at his own expense, and sailed to Salamin, to participate in 
^e danger to wnich his countiymen were at that time exposed. So great a 
fHend and encourager, says Plutarch, was Alexander, of eveiy kind of virtue ; 
considering himself says the same author, obliged in » manner to perpetuate 
the remembrance of all great actions ; to give immortality to merit, and propose 
them to posterity as so many models for their imitation.* 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, had rode towards 
the river Lycus. After crossing it, several advised him to break down the 
bridges, because the enemy pursued him. But he made this generous answer, 
" That life was not so dear to him, as to make him desire to preserve it by the 
destruction of so many thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, who by that 
means would be drUvered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that they had as 
much right to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and consequently that it 
ought to be as open to them."t After riding a great many leagues ftill speed, 
he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled towards Media, over 
the Annenian mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, and a few 
of his guards. The reason of his going that way was, his supposing that Alex' 
ander would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjov the fruits of 
his victoij ; besides, a numerous army could not pursue him by this road ; 
whereas, in the other, horses and chariots might advance with great ease ; not 
to mention that the soil was very fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found in it a great 
quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious 
moveables, with four thousand talents, and all the riches of the army, which 
Darius had left there at his setting out against Alexander, as was before ob- 
served. But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because of the diseases 
that spread in his camp, occasioned by the infection of the dead bodies which 
covered all the field of oattle. This prince advanced, therefore, over the plains 
towards Babylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a 
cave, is seen the celebrated fountam which throws out so great a quantity of 
bitumen, that, we are told, it was used as cement in building the walls of 
Babylon. 

But what Alexander admired most, was a ^at gulf, whence streamed per- 
petually^ rivulets of fire, as firom an inexhaustible spring ^ and a flood of naph- 
tha, which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities of it, formed a great lake 
pretty near the |^lf. This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, having one addi- 
tional quality, VIZ. its catchii^ fire so very suddenly, that, before it touches a 
flame, it kindles merely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets the 
air between both on fire. The barbarians being desirous of showing the king 
the strength and subtilty of this combustible substance, scattered several drops 
of it, after his arrival in Babylon, through the street which led to the house he 
had chosen for his residence. After this, going to the other end of the street, 
they brought torches near the places where those drops were placed, for it was 
n^ht ; and the drops which were nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, 
the flame ran in an instant to the other end ; by which means the whole street 
seemed in one general conflagration. 

When Alexander came near Babylon, Mazseus, who had retired thither after 
the batde of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his children, who were ^wd 
up, and gave the city into his hands. The kin^ was highly pleased with his 
arrival ; for he would have met with great difficulties, m oesieging a city of 
such importance, and so well providea with eveiy thing. Besides his being a 

* Herodotus reUUa this bittAnr in very few words, 1. riii. c. 47. ^ 
t Non ita m mlatt mm relle coasultum, ut tot millta socionim boiti objicMtj d«ben et «Itia fiiga viui 
pftUre. quae patuerit aibi .^Jusliik 
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penon of ^at qualitr, and veryr brave, lie had abo acqaifsd great hooour 
m the last battle ; ana others mi^ht have been prompted, from the ezara* 
p]e he set them, to imitate him. Alexander entered the city at the head of his 
whole army, as if he had been marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon 
were lined with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the citizens were 
gone out before, from the impatient desire they had to see their new sovereign, 
whose renown had far outstripped his march. Baeophanes, governor of the 
fortress, and euardian of the treasure, unwilling to (Cscover less zeal than Ma- 
zaeus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both sides of the way 
silver altars, which smoked not onlv with frankincense, but the most fragrant 
perfumes of every kind. Last of all, came the presents which were to be made 
the king, viz. herds of cattle, and a great number of horses ; as also lions and 
paiithers, which were carried in cages. After these walked the magi, singing 
hymns after the manner of their country ; then the Chaldeans, accompaniea 
by the Babylonian soothsayers and musicians. It was customary for the latter 
to sirjff the praises of their king, accompanied with their instruments ; and for 
the Chaldeans to observe the motions of the planets, and the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. The rear was brought up by the Babylonian cavaliy, which, both 
men and horses, were so sumptuously decorated, tnat imagination can scarcely 
reach their magnificence. The kin^ caused the people to walk after his in- 
fantry, and himself, surrounded with his guards, and sealed on a chariot, entered 
the city ; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The 
next day he took a view of all the money and moveables of Darius. Of the 
moneys he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinary recompense, 
to each Macedonian horseman, six minae ; to each mercenary horseman, two 
minae ; to every Macedonian foot soldier, two minae ; and to every one of the 
rest, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant to the ad- 
vice of the ma^i, with whom he had several conferences, for the rebuilding 
the temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, among others, that of Belus, 
*Fho was in greater veneration at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the 

§oyemment of the province to Mazsus, and the command of the forces he left 
aere to Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of war, still preserved a 
love for the sciences. He used often to converse with the Chaldeans, who 
had always applied themselves to the study of astronomy from its origin, and 
gained great fame by their knowledge in it. They presented him with astro- 
nomicalobservations taken by their predecessors during the space of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and three years, which consequently went as far back as the 
age of Nimrod. These were sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexan- 
der, to Aristotle.* 

The king resided longer in Babylon, than he had done in any other city, 
which was o^ great i)rejudice to the discipline of his forces. The people, even 
from a religious motive, abandoned themselves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, 
and the most infamous excesses : nor did ladies, though of tHe highest quality, 
observe any decorum, or show the least reserve in their immoral actions, but 
gloried therein, so far from endeavouring to conceal them, or blushing at their 
enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of soldiers, which had tri- 
umphea over Asia, after havii^ thus enervated themselves, and rioted, as it 
were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty-four days to- 
gether, would have been scarcely able to complete their exploits, had. they 
been opposed by an enemy. But as they were reinforced horn time to time, 
these irregularities were not so visible ; for Amyntas brought six thousand foot, 
and five hundred Macedonian horse, which were sent by Antipater ; and six 
hundred Thracian horses, with three thousand five hundred foot (^ the same 
natkm ; besides four thousand mercenaries from Peloponnesus, with &ear^ 
four hundred horses^ 

* Porphjrrw »pttd Simplio. is Lib. u. 4« C«»le. 
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The above-mentioned AmyntAs had also bioiight the king fifty Macedoiuaii 
youths, sons to noblemen of the highest quality in the countir, to serve as his 
ffuafds. The youths in question waited upon him at table. Drought him his 
horses when in the field, attended upon him m parties of hunting, and mounted 
Kuard at the door of his apartment by turns ; which were the nrst steps to the 
highest employments both in the army and state. 

After Alexander left Babylon, he entered the province of Sitacena, the soil of 
which b very fruitful, and productive of eveiy tniim valuable, which made him 
continue the longer in it But, lest indolence sh<Kld enervate the courage of 
his soldiers, he proposed prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest 
braveiy ; and appointed, as judges of the actions of those who should dispute 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye*witnesses of the proofs of 
braveiy which each soldier had given in the former battles ; for on these only 
the prizes were to be bestowed. To each of the eight men who were pro- 
nounced most valiant, he e^ave a reeiment, consistinc^ of a thousand men ; whence 
those officers were called chiliaroii. This was the fiist time that regiments 
were composed of so ereat a number of soldiers, consisting before but of five 
hundred, and they had not yet been the reward of valour. The soldiers ran 
in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only as eye-witnesses of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themselves ; because they might perceive, 
very easily, whether rewards were bestowed on merit, or merely by favour ; 
a circumstance in which soldiers can never be imposed upon. Tne prizes 
seem to have been distributed with the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous chaises in militaiy discipline, 
as established by his predecessors; for ne formed one single oody of his 
whole cavalry, without showing any regard to the difference of nations, and 
appointed such officers to command them, as they themselves thought fit to 
nominate ; whereas before, the horsemen of every nation used to fi^t under 
their own particular standard, and were commanded by a colonel of mat coun- 
try. The trumpet's sound used to be the signal for the march ; but as it very 
frequently could not be well beard, because of the great noise that is made in 
decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set up over his tent, which 
might be seen by his whole army. He also appointed fire to be the signal in 
the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived twenty days 
after leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, 
sent his son to meet him, with a promise to surrender the city into his hands ; 
whether he was prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it in obe- 
dience to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the hopes of plunder* 
the king gave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, who attended 
him as' far as the river Choaspes, the waters of which are so famous, upon 
account of their exquisite taste. The kings of Persia never drank of any 
other ; and wherever they went, a quantity of it, after havir^ been put over the 
fire, was always carried after them in silver vases.* It was here Abutites came 
to wait upon him, bringing presents worthy of a king ; among which were dro- 
medaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve elephants, which Darius had sent 
ios from India. Having arrived in the city, he took immense sums out of the 
treasury, with fifty thousand talents of silver in ore and ingots, besides move- 
ables, and a thousand other thirds of infinite value. This wealth was the pro- 
duce of the exactions imposed lor several centuries upon the common people, 
from whose syyeat and poverty immense revenues were raised. The rersian 
monarchs fancied they had amassed them for their children and posterity ; but, 
in one houn they fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able to make a 
right use of them ; for Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee 
01 the immense riches which he found hoarded up in rersia, and applied them 
to no other use, than the rewarding of merit and courage. 

• HeiocU lib. i. e. 188. 
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Amon? other tiling, there was found five diousaiid qolntab* of Heimioiiet 
tnnple, the finest in the worid, which had been treasuring up there during the 
ipace of one hundred and ninet^r years ; notwithstanding; which, its beauty and 
lastre was not in the least diminished. 

Here likewise was found part of the rarities which Xerxes had brought from 
Greece ; and, amoi^ others, the brazen statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, where they were standing in Ar- 
rian's time. J 

The kii^, bein^ resolved to march into Persia, appointed Archelaus gorer- 
Dor of the city otSusa, with a garrison of three thousand men ; Mazarus, one 
of the lords of bis court, was made governor of the citadeL with a thousand 
Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him by reason of their great age. 
He gave the government of Susiana to Abutites. 

He lefl the mother and children of Darius in Susa, and having received from 
Macedonia a great quantity of purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the 
fashion of the country, he presented them to Sysigambis, together with the ar- 
tificers who had wrought them ; for he paid her evenr kind of honour, and 
loved her as tenderly as if she had been his mother. He likewise commanded 
the messengers to tell her, that in case she fancied those stuffs, she might make 
her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them by waj^ of amusement ; and 
to give them as presents to whomsoever tney should think proper. At these 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes showed but too evidently how greatly 
she was displeased with these gifts ; the working in wool being considered liy 
the Persian women as the highest ignominy. Those who carried these pre- 
sents, having told the king that Sysigambis was very much dissatisfied, he 
thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he had done, and acuni- 
nister some consolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a visit, when he 
spoke thus : " Mother, the stuff in which you see me clothed, was not only a 
^\h of my sisters, but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, 
that the custom of my country misled me ; and do not consider that as an in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not, as yet, done 
any thing which I knew interfered with ^our manners and customs. I was told, 
that among the Persians, it is a sort of crime for a son to seat himself in his mo- 
ther's presence, without first obtaining her leave. You are sensible how cau- 
tious I have always been in this particular : and that I never sat down, till you 
had first laid your commands upon me to do so. And eveiy time that you was 
going to fall prostrate before me, I only ask you, whether I would suffer it ? 
As the highest testimony of the veneration I have for you, I always called you 
by the tender name of mother, though this belongs properly to Olympias only, 
to whom I owe my birth." 

What 1 have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both whieh, in 
njy opinion, are very natural, ana at the same time, of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to now great a height the Persian?, so vain and haughty in 
other respects, carried the veneration they showed their parents. The reader, 
doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the midst of his conquests, and 
the most exalted pitch to which fortune had raised him> would not accept of 
the advantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, viz. of giving him 
fcis daughter in marriage, and Media for her dowry, till he had first advised 
with his father and mother, and obtained their consent. History informs us 
here, that among" the Persians, a son never dared to seat himself before his mo- 
ther, till he had first obtained her leave ; and that to do otherwise was con- 
sidered as a crime.§ Alas ! how widely do our manners differ from so excel- 
lent an institution ! 

* The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, when he is told that this purple was sold 
at (he rate of one hundred lirres (nearly- niDeteen dollars^ a pound. The quintal is one hundred wei^^bt 
•f Pans. f Hermione was a citr of Arfolis, where the best purple was dyed. 

1 What Arriaa ascribes here to Alexander, in regard to Uie statues of Haimodkts and AiUtopton, u a(> 
tiiouted bj other historians to other prince*. 

I ScM apod Tot> fiUum ia censpectii matrit aefa* ene ciAaiidAN, am tarn Ul» p«iMisitiM4% Curt* 
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Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable fiwtsteps of ^ 
happy simplicity which prevailed in ancient times, when it was the custom kx 
laoieSj though of the greatest distinction, to employ themselves in useful, and 
sometimes laborious works. Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to 
this puipose concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and several others. We read in 
Homer, of princesses drawing water from spring, and washing, with their own 
hands, the linen of their respective femilies. Here the sisters of Alexander, 
that is, the daughters of a powerful prince, are employed in makii^ clothes 
for their brother.* The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her 
female attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for se- 
veral years together, no other clothes but what his wife and sister made him. 
It was a custom in the northern parts of the world, not many years since, for 
the princess who then sat upon tne throne, to prepare several of the dishes at 
eveiy meal. In a word, needlework, the care of domestic affairs, a serious 
and retired life, is the proper function ol women ; and for this they were designed 
by Providence. The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these cus- 
toms, which are very nearly as old as the creation, an idea of meanness and 
contempt : but then, what has it substituted in the room of the harsh and vigor- 
ous exercises which a just education enabled the sex to undertake, to that la- 
borious and useful life which was spent at home ? A soft indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversations, vain amusements, a strong passion for public 
shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us compare these two characters, 
and then pronounce which of them may justly boast its being founded on eooa 
sense, solid iudgment, and a taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, 
be confessea, in honour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies 
among us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, but a 
pleasure, to employ themselves in needlework, not of a triflii^, but of the 
most useful kind, and to make part of their furniture with their own hands. I 
midit also add, that great numbers of these adorn their minds with agreeable, 
and, at the same time, serious and useful studies. 

Alexander having taken his leave of Sy^sigambis, who now was extremely 
well satisfied, arrived on tbe banks of a nver, called by the inhabitants Pasi- 
Tigris.t Having crossed it with nine thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
consisting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement 
of three thousand Thracians, he entered the country of the Uxii. This r^ion 
lies near Susa^ and extends to the frontiers of Persia ; a narrow pass only ly- 
ing between it and Susiana. Madathes commanded this province. This man 
was not a time-server, nor a follower of fortune ; but, faitnful to his sovereign, 
he resolved to hold out to the last extremity ;t and for this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in me midst of craggy rocks, and was 
surrounded with precipices. Having been forced from thence, he retired into 
the citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for 
quarter, which they obtained at last by the intercession of Sysigambis. The 
king* not only pardoned Madathes, who was a near relation of that prin- 
cess, but likewise set all the captives, and those who had surrendered them- 
selves, at liberty : permitted them to enjoy their several rights and privilegjes ; 
would not suffer the ciij to be plundered, but let them plough their lands with- 
out paying any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtained more 
from her own son on this occasion, had he been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to Parmenio,and 
commanded him to march it through the plain ; while himself, at the head of . 
his light-armed troops, crossed the mountains, which extend as far as Persia. 
The fiflh day he arrived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with four thou- 
sand foot and seven hundred horse, had taken posesssion of those rocks, which 
are craggy on all sides, and posted the barbarians at the summit, out of the 

* Mater haoc ▼«•!«■, ^aun indutos «um, sororum non •olotn donam, ted etiam opus vides.— <^. Cart. 

t Thif rirer differs from the Tigris. 

t HmA mm toaipofani bono ; qoippe nltiaia pio fid« experiri 4«6r«Yw«U— Q,. Curt. 
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KMcii of amms. He bad also built a wall ki Uioae pa wct , and ^ncaaiMd bis 

forces under it As soon as Alexander advanced, in order to attack bimr, tbe 
barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, stones of a prodigrious size. 
which, Ming from rock to rock, rushed forward with the mater violence, and 
at once crushed to pieces wbcHe bands of soldiers. The kine, bein^ rety 
much terrified at this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded ; and it was 
with the utmost grief he saw himself not only stopped at this pass, but da 
prived of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 

While he was revolving; these gloomy thoughts, a Grecian prisoner surren- 
dered himself to Alexander, with a promise to cmduct him to the top of tht / 
mountain by another way. The king accepted of the offer, when, leaving; the 
superintendence of the camp and of me army to Craterus, he commandea him 
to cause a great number of fires to be lighted, in order that tlie bart>arianB 
might thereby be more strongly induced to believe that Alexander was there 
in person. After this, taking some chosen troops with him, he set out, going 
through all the by-ways, as his guide directed. But, besides that these paths 
were veiy craggy, and the rocks so slippeir that they could scarcely stand 
upon them, the soldiers were also venr much distressed by the snows which 
the winds had brought together, and wnich were so hieh, that the men fell into 
tbcm, as into so many ditches ; and when their ounrades endeavoured to draw 
them out, they themselves would likewise sink into them ; not to mention, tliat 
their fears were greatly increased by the honors of the night, by their beine 
in an unknown country, and conducted by a guide whose fidelity was doubtful. 
Af!er havir^ gone throu|g;h a great numoer of difficulties and dangers, they 
at last got to the top olthe mountain. Then going down, they discovered 
the enemy's coips-de-garde, and appeared behind them, sword m hand, at a 
time when they least expected it. Such as made the least defence^ who were 
but few, were cut to pieces j by which means, the cries of the dying on one 
side, and on the other, the fright of those who were flying to their main bo(]y , 
spread so great a terror, that they fled, without striking a blow. At this noi.se, 
Craterus advanced^ as Alexander had commanded at his going away, and 
seized the pass, which till then had resisted his attacks ; and, at the same time, 
Hhilotas aov^anced by another way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polyspercbon, 
and broke quite through the barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The 'greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and those who fled fell into 
precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escaped by flying over 
tbe mountains. 

A]exander, from an effect of the good fortune whkh constantly attended 
•'im in all his undertakings, having extricated himself happily out of the dan- 
ger to which lie was so lately exposed, marched immediately towards Persia. 
Being on the road, he received letters fix)m Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, 
which informed bun, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his 
advancing towards them, were determined to plunder the treasures of Darius, 
with which he was intrusted, and, therefore, that it was necessary for him to 
make all the haste imaginable to seize them himself; that he had only the 
Araies* to cross, after which the road was smooth and easy. Alexander, upow 
this news, leaving his infantiy behind, marched the whole night at the head of 
liis cavalry, who were veiy much harassed by the length and swiftness of this 
ntarch, and passed the Ajraj:es on a bridge, which, by his order, had been built 
«ome days before. 

,But, as he drew near the city, be perceived a large body of men, who ex- 
hibited a memorable example of the ^atest misery. These were about four 
thousand Greeks, very far advanced m years, who, having been made prison- 
ers of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian tyranny could in- 
flict. The hands of some had been cut off*, the feet of others ; and others 
{gain had lost their noses and ears. After which, having impressed, by fire, 
grbarous chara cters on their faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them ai 

i 1 * This is not th<» sume rirer with Oiat m Anaenia. 
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^ VBMKf Uug^qgstocks, widi vihich they sported perpetaall j. They avpdaicQ 
' riike so maoT shadows, rather than like men ; speech betne almost the only 
^. thing by which they were known to be such. Alexander could not refrain from 
J tears at this sight ; and, as they unanimously besought him to commisserate 
their omdition, he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and 
assured them, that they should a^;ain see their wives and country. This pro- 
posal, which one might suppose should naturally have filled them with joy, 
peiplexed them very much, yarious opinions arising on that occasion. '*How 
will it be possible, said some of them, *' for us to appear publicly before all 
Greece, in the dreadfr^l condition to which we are reduced ; a condition still 
more shameful than dissatisfactory ? The best way to bear misery is to con- 
ceal it : and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude, and an oblivion 
of their past calamities. Besides, how will it be possible for us to undertake 
so loi^ a journey ? Driven to a great distance from Europe, banished to the 
most remote parts of the East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs 
maimed, can we pretend to undeigo fatigues which have even wearied a tri- 
umphant army ? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our mi- 
sery, and to end our days among those who are already so accustomed to our 
misfortunes." Others, m whom the love of their countiy extinguished all other 
sentiments, represented, " that the gods offered them what they should not 
even have dared to wish, viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all 
those things for whose sake men are fond ot life, and despise death : that they 
had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery ; and that nothii^ happier 
could present itself, than their being indul^d in the bliss of goiii^ at last to 
breathe their native air, to resume their ancient manners, laws, and sacrifices, 
and to die in presence of their wives and children." 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and accordingly they besought the 
king to permit them to continue in a country where they had spent so many 
years. He granted their request, and presented each of them three thousand 
drachmas ; five men's suits of clothes, and the same number for women ; two 
yokes of oxen to plough their lands, and com to sow them. He commanded 
the governor of the province not to suffer them to be molested in any manner, 
and ordered that they should be free from taxes and tributes of every kind. 
Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, impossible for Alex- 
ander to restore them the limbs of which the Persians had so cruelly deprived 
them ; but then he restored them to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice 
happy those princes, who are affected with the pleasure which arises from doing 
good actions, and who melt with pity for the unfortunate ! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, the generals of his army, 
represented to them, " that no city in the world had ever been more fatal to 
the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the Persian monarchs, and 
the capita] of their empire : for that it was from thence all those mighty armies 
poured, which had overflowed Greece ; and whence Darius, and afterwards 
Xerxes, had carried the firebrand of the most accursed war, which had laid 
waste all Europe ; and therefore it was incumbent on them to revenge the manes 
of their ancestors." It was already abandoned by the Persians, who all fled 
separately as fear drove them. Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when 
the victorious soldiers soon met with riches sufficient to satiate their ava- 
rice, and immediately cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city. 
The king, however, soon put an end to the massacre, and published an order, 
by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of the women. Alex- 
ander had before possessed himself, either by force or capitulation, of a great 
number of incredibly rich cities ; but a^l this was a trifle compared to the trea- 
sures be found here. The barbarians had laid up at Persepolis, as in a store- 
house, all the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but in 
heaps ; not to mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable value ; for this 
was the seat of luxury. There were found in the treasury one hundred and 
twenty thousand talents, which were designed to defray tibe expense of the war. 
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|]p this piod^^ious sum he added six thousand talents, taken from Fataigada. 
This fvas a city which Cyrus had huilt, wherein the kings of Pevia used to 
be crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Pcrsepoh's, a little Before he set out upon his 
march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a banquet, at which the 
guests drank to excess. Amonjg the women, who were admitted to it masked, 
was Thais the courtezan, a native of Attica, and at that time mistress to Ptole- 
my, who afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end of the feast, durinr 
which ^e had studiously endeavoured to praise the king in the most artful and 
delicate manner, a stratagem too often practised by women of that character, 
she sard with a gay tone of voice, " That it would be matter of inexpressible 
joj to her, were she permitted, masked as she then was, and in order to end 
this festival nobly, to bum the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burned 
Athens, and set it on fire with her ovm hand, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the world, that the women, who had followed Alexander in his ex- 
pedition to Asia, had taken much better vengeance of the Persians, for the 
many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than all the generals 
who had fought for them both by sea and land." All the guests applauded the 
dhcourse ; when immediately the king rose from table, his head being crowned 
with flowers, and taking a torch in his hand, he rushed forward to execute this 
mighty exploit. The whole company followed him, breaking into loud accla- 
matioDs ; and afterwards singing and dancing, they surrounded the palace 
All the rest of the Macedonians, at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted ta- 
pers, and set fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was soriy, not long 
after, for what he had done, and thereupon gave orders for extinguishing the 
fire ; but it was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great success increased this beneficent 
disposition ; and he accompanied the presents he made with such testimonies 
of oumanity and kindness, and so obliging a carriage, as veiy much enhanced 
their merit. He exerted this temper m a particular manner towards the fifty 
Macedonian young lords who served under him as guards. Olympias, his mo- 
ther, thinking him too profuse, wrote to him as follows : " I do not olame you^*' 
said she, " for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is acting like aiting . 
hut then a medium ought to be observed in your magnificence. You equal 
them all with kings, and by heaping riches on them, you give them an oppor- 
tunity of making a great number of friends, of all Whom you deprive yourself." 
As she often wrote the same advice to him, he always kept her letters very 
secret, and did not show them to any person ; but happening to open one of 
them, and beginning to read it, Hephsestion drew near to him, and read it over 
his shoulder, which the kin^ observing, did not offer to hinder him ; but taking 
only his ring from his finger, be put the seal of it to the lips of his favourite, 
as an admonition to him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother ; but then he would never 
let her have any concern in the affairs of the government. She used frequently 
to make very severe complaints upon that account, but he always submitted to 
her ill humour with great mildness and patience. Antipater having one day 
written a long letter against her, the king, after reading it, rcylied, " Antipater 
does not know, that one smgle tear shed by a mother, will obliterate ten thou- 
sand such letters as this." A behaviour lik« this, and such an answer, show, 
at one and the same time, that Alexander was both a kind son and an able poli- 
tician ; and that he was perfectly sensible how dangerous it would have been, 
had he invested Olympias with the supreme authority. 

SECTION X. — DARIUS LEAVES ECBATANA. HIS DEATH. ALEXANDER SENDS 
HIS CORPSE TO SYSIGAJIBIS. 

Alexander, after he had taken Persepolis and Pasaigada, was resolved to 
pnisue Darius, who was arrived hy this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. 
There remained still with this fugitive prince thirty thousand foot, amiaag whom 
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were four thou9and Greeks, who were faithful to him to the last. Besides tliese 
he had four thousand slingers, and upwards of three thousand cavaliy, most of 
them Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of Bactria. Darius marched 
his forces a little out of the common road, having ordered his baegage too) 
before them : then assembling his principal officei-s, he spoke to tnem as fol- 
lows : " Dear companions, among so many thousand men who composed my 
army, you only have not abandoned me during the whole course of my ill for- 
tune ; and in a little time, i^o thing but your fidelity and constancy will be able 
to make me fancy myself a king. Deserters and traitors now govern in my 
cities ; not that tliey are thouj^ht worthy of the honour bestowed on them, bu 
rewards are given them only in the view of teuipting you, and to stagger your 
perseverance. Yqp still chose to follow my fortune rather than that ol the 
conqueror, for which you certainly have merited a recompense from the gods; 
and I do not doubt but they will prove beneficent towards you, in case that 
power is denied me. With such soldiers and officers I would brave, without 
the least dread, the enemy, however formidable he may be. What ! would 
any one have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the comjueror, and ex- 
pect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, the govern- 
ment o'^ some province which he may condescend to leave me ? No — it never 
shall be in the power of any man, either to take away, or fix upon my head. 
the diadem I wear ; the same hour shall put a period to my reign and life. It 
you have all the same courage and resolution, which I can no ways doubt, I 
assure myself that you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the pride 
and insults of the Macedonians. You have in your hands the means either to 
revenge or terminate all your evils." Having ended this speech, the whole 
body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they were ready to follow him wher- 
ever he should go, and would sbed the last drop of their blood in his defence.* 

Such was the resolution of the soldleiy; but Nabarzanes, one of the greatest 
lords of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, general 
of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, and that was, to seize 
upon the person of the king, and lay him in chains ; which they might easily 
do, as each of them had a great number of soldiers under his command. Their 
design was, if Alexander. should pui-sue them, to secure themselves by giving 
up Darius alive into his hands ; ana, in case they escaped, to murder that prince, 
and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a new war. These traitors soon won 
over the troops, by representing to them that they were going to their destruc- 
tion ; that they would soon be crushed under the ruins of an empire, which was 
just ready to fall ; at the same time, that Bactriana was open to them, and 
offered them immense riches. Though these practices were carried on very 
secretly, they came, however, to the ear of Darius, who could not believe them. 
Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, but in vain, to pitch his 
tent among them, and to trust the guard of his person to men on whose fidelity 
he might depend. Darius could not prevail with himself to put so great an 
affront upon the Persians, and therefore made this answer ; " That it would be 
a less affliction to him to be deceived by, than to condemn them : that he would 
suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than seek for 
security among strangers, however laithful and affectionate he might believe 
Ihem : and that he could not but die too late, in case the Persian soldiers thought 
him unworthy of life. It was not long before Darius experienced the truth of 
this counsel ; for the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by way 
of honour, as he was a king, and then laying him in a covered chariot, they 
4et out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, beii^ arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that Darius had left that 
eity five days before. He then commanded Pannenio to lay up all the treasurei 
i>f Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under a stroi^ guard which he left there 
i^ccording to Strabo,t these treasures amounted to one hundred and eighty 

• DM. 1. xvii, p. 640.— 546. Arrian. U. Hi. p. 133—137. Plutarch, io Alex. p. 889. Q,. Curt. I. r. c 
?— 14» Joftio. 1. xi. c. 15. t Strab.l. xr. p. 741. 



tiotisaid taknte ; aad, according to Justin,*' to ten talents more. He ordered 
b'm to march afterwaids towards Hyrcania, by the countiy of the Cadusiass, 
with the Tbracians, the foreigners, and the rest of the cavahj, the royal com- 
panies excepted. lie sent orders to Clitus^ who remained m Susa, where he 
tell sick, that as soon as he was arrived at Ecbatsoia, he should, take the forces 
which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived the ele- 
venth daj at Rha»a,t which is a loi^ day's journey from the Casoian Straits ; 
but Darius had already passed through them. Alexander, now aespairing to 
overtake him, whatever aespatch he might make, staid there &ve days to rest 
his forces. He then marched against the Parthians, and that day pitched his 
camp near the Caspian Straits, and passed them the next. News was soon 
brought him, that Darius bad been seized by the traitors ; that Bessus had 
caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent the unhappy monarch be- 
fore, in order to be the surer of his person ; that the whole army obeyed that 
wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having souls base enough 
to consent to so abominable a deed, and being too weak to prevent it, had 
therefore lefl the high road, and marched towards the mountains. 

This was another motive for him to hasten his march. The barbarians, at 
his arrival, were seized with dread, though the match would not have been 
equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting, as for putting in execution the 
detestable act above mentioned ; for his troops exceeded the enemy both io 
number and strength, and were all cool and ready for the combat ; whereas 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation oT Alexander, a motive all-powerful in war, filled them 
with such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and his accomplices being come 
up with Dariys, they requested him to mount his horse, and fly from the ene- 
my : but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge the evils he had suf- 
fered : and beseechii^ Alexander to do him justice, he refused to follow a 
band of traitors. At these words they fell into such a fury, that they all threw 
darts at him, and left him covered with wounds. After having perpetrated 
this horrid crime thev separated; in order to leave different footsteps of their 
flight, and thereby elude the pursuit of the enemy, in case he should follow 
them ; or at least oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the way 
of Hyrcania, and Bessus that of Bactriana, both followed by a very few horse- 
men ; and, as the barbarians were by this means destitute of leaders, they dis- 
persed themselves, as fear or hope directed their steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius was at last found in a soli- 
tjide, his body run through with spears, Ij^ing in a chariot, and drawing near 
"is end. However, he had strength enough oefore he died to call for drink, 
which a Macedonian, Polystratus by name, brought him. He had a Persian 
prisoner, whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after drinking the li- 
quor that had been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and said : " that in 
the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he however should have the 
comfort to speak to one who could understand him, and tnat his last words 
would not be lost. He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that he died 
in his debt, though he had never obliged him : that be gave hun a multitude 
of thanks for the great humanity he had exercised towards his mother, his wife, 
and his children, whose lives he had not only spared, but restored them to their 
former splendour: that he besought the gods to give victoiy to his arms, and 
iQake him monarch of the universe : that he thought he need not entreat him 
to revenge the execrable murder committed on his person, as this was the com- 
mon cause of kings." 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, " give him, said he, " thy hand, 
as I give thee mine ; and cany him, in mj name, the only pledge I am able to 
pve of my gratitude and affection." Saying these words, Be breathed his last. 
Alexander coming up a moment after, and seeing the body o f Darius, he wept 
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bitteilf ; and, bj the ^tioqgest teBtimoniet of affection diat ooiild be sit^d 
him, proved bow deefdy he was affected with the unhappioess of a prince who 
deserved a Better fate. He immediately pulled off hi» militaiy cloak, and 
thiew it on the bodj ; then causing^ it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be 
adonied with a royal magnificence, he sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it 
might be interred with the honours usually paid to the deceased Pevsian mo- 
naochs, and be entombed with his ancestors. 

Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olympiad, at about fifVy years 
of age, six of which he bad reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince ; his 
reigT) havine been unsullied with injustice or cruelty, which was owir^ either 
to his naturu lenity, or to his not having had an opportunity of acting ot&trwise, 
from the perpetual war he had carried on against Alexander all the time he sat 
upon the throne. In him the Persian en pire ended, after having existed two 
hundred and nine years, computing from the beginning of the reign of Cyrus 
the Great, the founder of it, under thirteen kin^s, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Smerdis the Maeian, Darius, son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longi 
manus, Xerxes II. Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes 
Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus.* 

SECTION XI. — ^VICES WHICH FIRST CAUSED THE DECLENSION, AND AT LAST THE 
RUIN OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may veryjustly be considered as the era, 
but not as the sole cause, of the destruction ot the Persian monarchy. When 
we take a general view of the history of the kings above mentioned, and con- 
sider with some attention their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in peace or war, we easily perceive that this declension was prepared 
at a great distance, and carried on to its end by visible steps which denoted a 
total ruin. 
, We may declare at first si^ht, that the declension of the Persian empire, and 
its fall, are owing to its origm and primitive institution. It had been formed 
by the union of two nations, who differed very much in manners and inclina- 
ti(M)s. The Persians were a sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Medes 
were wholly devoted to pride, luxunr, softness, and voluptuousness. The ex- 
ample of frugality and simplicity which Cyrus had set them, and their being 
obliged to be always under arms to ^ain so many victories, and support them- 
selves in the midst of so many enemies, prevented those vices from spreading 
for some time ; but after those nations had subjected all things, the fondness 
which the Medes had naturally for pleasures and ma^iflcence, soon lessened 
the temperance of the Persians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 
taste of the two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, when conquered, intoxi- 
cated her victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted them with the charms 
of pleasure* She furnished them with such ministers and instruments as were 
adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and cherish delights with art and 
deHcacy ; and the wealth of the richest provinces in the world being at the 
entire oiqposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate their 
desires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I observed elsewhere, contributed to this, without 
perceiving the consequence of it : and prepared men's minds by the splendid 
banquet he ^ve, after having ended his conquests ; and when he sdiowed him- 
self m the midstof his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a pomp 
and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. He began by in- 
spiring them with an admiration for pomp and show, which they had hitherto 
despised. He suggested to them, that masnificence and riches were worthy 
of crownings the most (glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of them ; and, by 
thus inspiring his'subjei^ with a stroi^ desire for things they saw so highly 
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esteemed by a most accomplished priiMe, hn ezampk authoiised iiem Id ibar 
don themselves to that fate without reseire. 

He also spread this evil, by obliging judges, (^Bcers: and goyernon of pro- 
vinces, to appear in splendour before the people, the better to represent the 
majesty of tne prince. Ob one side, these magistrates and commanders easily 
mistook diese ornaments and trai>pings of their employments for the most es- 
sential parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by nothing but 
this glittering outside ; and, on the other side, men of the greatest wealth in 
the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their imitation, and were 
soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, whom those in the lowest sta- 
tions of life endeavoured to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting toeether, and being authorized pub- 
licly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the Persians. They did not sink, 
like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been long foreseen, and 
often opposed. Scarceh' was Cyrus dead, when there rose up, as it were', ano- 
ther nation, and kings ot a quite different genius and character. Men no longer 
discoursed of that manly, that severe education, which was bestowed on the 
Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and emulation for 
virtue, nor of tliose laborious and warlike exercises ; of all these, there did not 
remain the smallest traces : their young men, beii^ brought up in splendour 
and effeminacy, which they now saw were had in honour, immediately began 
to aespise the happy simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in the space 
of one generation, an entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, and 
maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. Th^ ^w haughty, 
vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties ; and acquired this pecu- 
liar character, that they, of all people, were the most abandoned to splendour, 
luxuiy, feasting, and even to drunkenness ; so that we may affirm, that the em- 
pire of the Persians was, almost at its birth, what other empires grew up to 
throitth lei^th of time only, and began where others end. It bore the princi- 
ple of its destruction in its own bosom, and this internal vice increased in every 
reign. 

Afer the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against Scythia and 
Greece, the princes, their successors, became insensible to the ambition oi 
making conquests, and gave themselves up a prey to idleness and effeminacy . 
they pew careless of military discipline, and sumtituted in the place of regu- 
lar soldiers, inured to the toils of war, a confused multitude of men, who were 
taken by force out of their respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, that the whole strength, and almost the only 
resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks in tneir service ; that they 
properly depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to the best troops of the enemy : they were the only soldiers in the army of 
Darius who performed their duty, and continued faithful to him to the last ; 
and we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian was the sole great general who 
foi^ht against Alexander. 

instead of choosing for the command of their forces, officers of skill and ex- 
perience, they used to appoint persons of the greatest quality of eveiy nation, 
who frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, their riches and 
power; and who were distinguished by nothing but the sumptuousness of their 
feasts and entertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, and by the 
crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, eunuchs, 
and women ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain show and ostenta- 
tion, rather than for warlike expeditions, encumbered an army, already but too 
numerous, with useless soldiers, made it slow in marches and movements by 
its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long m a country, 
and of completing great enterprises in s^ht of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in theur palaces, in order to 
abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearipg seldcHU abroad, i^aced Uieir 
whole confidefi^»aQd by that meaotau their autiiority, in winiohs, vnvn^ 
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akT«fl, and flatteriw oomtien, whose sole thouglits aod endeaToors were to 
banish true merit, which was offensiTe to them ; to give the rewards appointed 
lor servioea to their own creatures ; and to intrust the greatest employments 
of the state to persons devoted to their interested and ambitious views, rather 
than to those wBOse abilities rendered them cai>able of serving their countiy. 

Another character of these princes, which is but too freouent in that high 
sphere, coirtributed veiy much to the ruin of the emj^ire. xhey were accus- 
tomed bam their infancy to have their ears soothed with false praises, and the 
most extravagant compliments, and to have a blind submission paid to their 
will. They were educated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur, as 
persuaded them that the rest of men were formed merely to serve them, and 
administer to their pleasures. They were not taught their duties, nor the max- 
ims of a wise and good government ; the principles by which men judge of solid 
merit, and are capable of choosing persons able to govern under them. They 
did not know that they were raised to sovereign power merely to protect their 
8ubjects»and make them happy. They were not made sensible of the exqui- 
site pleasure felt by that monarch, who is the delight of his subjects, and the 
public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, 
who was so dear to his people, that every individual family considered him as 
their father, and bewailed his death as a public calamity. So far finoni this, a 
monarch's grandeur was declared to consist in making himself feared, and in 
his being[ able to gratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill-judged an education must necessarily form either weak or vicious 
princes. They were not able to sustain the weight of so mightf an empire, 
nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive and painful an administration. 
Idleness, and a love of pleasure, made them careless, and averse to business 
of eveiy kind ; and they sacrificed matters of the highest importance to their 
vain amusements. Some of them were bom with sucn happy dispositions, that 
they would have become good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a voluptuous life, and abandoned themselves to the allurements of 
a too despotic power, and an excessive prosperity. By flattery, they were 
rendered incapable of listening, in their councils, to anjr expression delivered 
with freedom, or of suffering the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects, since their whole 
Study was to a§^prandize themselves, and to sacrifice all considerations to that 
alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his armies, 
by the governors of his provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects ; and 
did not find any where a sincere afiection, nor a real attachment to nis person 
and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy concealed a 
real weakness ; and this unwieldy power, hei^tened by so much pomp and 
pride, was abhorred by the people ; so that this colossus, at the very first dIow, 
ml to the ground. 

SECTION XII. — ^LACEDJBMONIA REVOLTS FROM THE MACEDONIANS. ANTIBATER 
DEFEATS AGIS. ALEXANDER MARCHES AGAINST BESSUS. 

While things passed in Asia as we have seen, some tumults broke out in 
Greece and MacedcNiia. Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, hav- 
ing revolted there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ; 
the Lacedaemonians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off the Macedo- 
nian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in their design. Upon this 
news, Antipater, after having settled to the best of his power the affairs o( 
Thrace, returned with the utmost expedition into Greece, whence he immedi- 
ately despatched couriers, in order to give Alexander an account of these se- 
venu transactions. As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he re" 
solved to venture a battle. The Lacedsmonian army consisted of no more than 
twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, under the command of Aeis 
timr king ; whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in order 
to mtfke the auperioxity of numbeii of naefibct,bad made choice of a nanow 
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Spot of mund. The battle began wilb great rigour, each patty endearoming 
to signalize themselves in an extraordinaiy manner, for the honour of their re* 
spective countries ; the one fired with the remembrance ot' their pristine glory t 
and the other animated hj their present fatness, fought with equal courage ; 
the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and the Macedonians Tor empire. So long as 
the armies continued on the spot where the battle began, Agis had the advan- 
tage ; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew the enemy into the plains ; a^ 
ter which, extending his whole army, he grained a superiority, and made a pro- 
per use of his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his 
noble mien, and still more so by his valour. The battle was hottest round his 
person, and he himself performed the most astonishing acts of bravery. At 
last, after having been wounded in several parts of bis Dody, his soldieis, lajr- 
ing him upon his shield, carried him off. However, this did not dam|) their 
courage, for having seized an advantageous post, where they kept close m their 
raiJts, they resisted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. After havinf^. 
withstood them a long time, the Lacedsemonians began to ^ive ground, beine 
scarcely able to hold their arms, which were all covered with sweat ; theyrf 
terwards retired hastily, and in the end, fled before the Macedonians. The 
king, seeing himself closely pursued, still made some eflbrts, notwi^standing 
the weak condition to which he was reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. 
Intrepid and invincible to the last, oppressed by numbers, ne died sword m 
hand.* 

In this ei^agement, upwards of three thousand Lacedsmonians lost their 
lives, and not more than a thousand Macedonians ; very few, however, of 
the latter returned home unwounded. This victoiy not onrT' ruined the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but ajso the hopes of those who only waited the issue 
of this war to declare themselves. Antipater immediately sent the news of this 
success to Alexander ; but, like an experienced courtier, he drew up the ac- 
count of it in the most modest and circumspect terms ; in such as were best 
adapted to dimini^ the lustre of a victoiy which might expose him to envy. 
He was sensible, that Alexander's delicacy, with regard to honour, was very 
great, that he looked upon the glory which another person obtained as a di- 
minution of his own. And, indeed he could not forbear, when this news was 
brought him, to let fall some words which discovered his jealousy.! Antipa- 
ter (fid not dare to dispose of any thing by his own private authonty, and only 
^ve the Lacedaemonians leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that 
they themselves might tell him the ill success they had met with. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt excepted, whom 
hepunished. 

The death of Darius did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Bessus, wh'> 
had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assumed the title of king, by the 
name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it would be impossible to come up 
with him, he returned intoParthia ; and resting his troops some days in Heca- 
tonopylos, commanded provisions of all sorts to be brought thither.f 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole army, that 
the king, content with the conquests he had achieved, was preparii^ to return 
into Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as it a signal had been made 
for their setting out, ran like madmen to their tents, began to pack up their 
^^ggagOj loaded the wagons with the utmost despatch, and filled the whole 
camp with noise and tumult. Alexander was soon informed of this, when, ter- 
rified at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, where, with tears in 
his eyes, he complained, that in the midst of so glorious a career, he was stop- 
ped on a sudden, and forced to return into his own countiy. rather like one who 
bad been overcome, than as a conqueror. The officers comforted him, by repre- 

* A. M. 367& Ant. J. O. 8i». Bioi. I xvl p. 637. Q,. Cort. 1. vi. e. 1. 
t , Alexander hostes viDci roluexal; Antipatnim vicisse -ae tacUas qaUem indis^nftbfttOMnB 
gloria exlitirntuQs qaicqoid ce«^«Mt aUenas. — Q,. Cart. < 
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•entiQr, tfiat this suddeo motioD was a mere sallj, and a tramieat gust of 1N»> 
sion/mich would not be attended with any ill conseouences, and assured bktiy 
that the soldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided he» would address him- 
self to them in tender expressions. He promised to do it. The circomstance 
which had given occasion to this false report, was his having disbanded some 
Greciao solouers, after rewarding them in a veiy bountiful manner ; so that ^e 
Macedonians imagined they also were to fight no more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the following speech. " I am 
not surprised, O soldiers ! if, after the mighty thiogs we have hitherto per- 
formed, you should be satiated with gloiy, ana have no other views than ease 
and repose. I will not now enumerate the various nations we have conquered. 
We have subdued more provinces than others have cities. Could I persuade 
myself, that our conquest were well secured, over nations who were so soon 
overeome. I would think as you do, for I will not dissemble my thoughts, and 
would make all the haste imaginable to revisit my household-gods, my nnHher, 
my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy in the midst of my countir the glory I 
have acquired in concert with you. but this gloiy will all vaniai very soon, 
if we do not put the last hand to the work. Do you imagine, that so many na- 
tions, accustomed to other sovereigns, and who nave no manner of similitude 
to us, either in their religion, manners, or language, were entirely subdued the 
moment they were conquered ; and that they wul not take up arms^ in case 
we return back with so much precipitation ? What will become of the rest 
who still remain unconouered ? Shall we leave our victoiy imperfect, merely 
for want of pourage ? But that which touches me much more, shall we suffer 
the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished ? Can you bear to see fh$ 
sceotre of Darius in the sanguinary hands of that monster, who, after having 
loaded him with chains, as a captive j at last assassinated his sovereign, in or- 
der to deprive us of the gloiy of saving him ? As for myself, I shaU not be 
easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay, to all 
kings and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to his execrable crime. 
I do not know whether I am mistaken : but methinks I read his sentence of 
death in your countenances ; and that the an^er which sparkles m your eyes, 
"declares you will soon imbrue your hands in the traitor's blood." 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed; but clapping their 
hands, they all cried aloud, that they were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead them. All the speeches of this prince generally produced this effect. In 
however desponding a condition they might be, one single word from him re- 
vived their courage in an instant, and inspired them with that martial alacrity 
and artJbar which appeared always in his face. The king: taking advai^age of 
this favourable disposition of the whole ^army, crossed Fartfaia, and in three 
days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted to his arms. He 
afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Dpangs, the Arachosii^ and several 
other nations, into which his army marched with greater speed than people 
generally travel. He fregiuently would pursue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By this 
prodigious rapidiW", he came unawares upon nations, who thought him at a 
great distance, and subdued them before they had time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Under this image, Daniel the prophet foretold Alexander 
many ages before his birth, by representing him as a panther, a leopard, «nd a 
. gbat, who rushed forward with so much swiftness, that his feet seemed o&t to 
touch the ground. 

Nabarzanes, one of the accomplices of Bessus, who had written before to 
Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of a pardon, ^hm 
he heard imat he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania^ and^ 
among o&er presents, brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained 

he before had over Darius.* 



as great an ascendant over 
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At ^ Sftme time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amaxons. A violeDt de- 
sire of sediiff Alexander had prompted that princess to leave her dominions, 
and travel thrtx^h a great number of countries to gratify her curiosity. Od 
arriving near his camp, she sent word that a queen was come to visit him ; and 
that she had a strong inclination to cultivate his acquaintance, and was accord- 
ingly arrived within a short distance fnnn that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her a favourable answer, she commanded her train to stop, and herself 
came forward with three hundred women ; and the moment she perceived the 
king, she leaped firom her horse, having two lances in her right hand. The 
dress the Amazons used to wear did not quite cover the body ; for their bosom 
being uncovered on the left side, every other part of the body was hid : and 
their gowns being tucked up with a knot, descended no farther than their Icnee. 
They preserved their right breast to suckle their female offspring, but used to 
bum their left, that they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and 
throw the dart, whence they were called Amazons.* 

Thalestris looked upon the kin^ without discovering; the least sign of ad- 
mhation, and surveying him attentively, did not think his stature answerable to 
his fame ; lor the barbarians are veiy much struck with a majestic ain and 
think those only capable of mighty achievements on whom nature has bestowed 
bodily advantages.! She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief motive 
of her ioumey was to have posterity by him ; adding, that she was worthy of 
giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this request, was obliged to make 
some stay in this place ; after which Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and 
the king into the province inhabited by the Parthians. This stor^, and what- 
ever is related of the Amazons, is looked upon by some veiy judicious authors 
as entirely &bulous. 

Alexander devoted himself afterwards wholly to his passions, changing into 
pride and debauch, the moderation and continence for which he had hitherto 
been so greatly admired ; virtues so veiy necessaiy in an exalted station of 
life, and m the midst of a series of prosperities. He now no longer was the 
same man. Though he was invincibfe with regard to the dangers and toils of 
war, he waafar otherwise with respect to the cnarms of ease. The instant he 
eqjoyed a little repose, he abandoned himself to sensuality ; and he, whom the 
arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing 
was now to be seen but games, parties of pleasure, women, and excessive feast- 
log, in which he used to revel whole days and nights. Not satisfied with the 
buffoons, and the performers on instrumental music, whom he had brought with 
him out of Grreece, he obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to sing songs after the manner of their country. He happened, among 
these women, to })erceive one who appeared in deeper affliction than the rest, 
and who, by a modest, and at the same time a noble ccHifusion, discovered a 
greater reluctance than the others to appear in public. She was a perfect 
beau^, which was very much heightened by her bashfulness, while she threw 
her eyes to the ground, and did all m her power to conceal her face. The king 
soon imagined by her air and mien that she was not of vulgar birth ; and in- 
quiring himself into it, the lady answered, that she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had swayed the Persian sceptre, and daughter of 
his son : that she had manied Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and ge- 
neral of a great army. Alexander, beii^ touched with compassion, when he 
heard ibe uiAappy me of a princess of the blood royal, and the sad condi- 
tion to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but returned all her 
possessions ; and caused her husband tol>e sought for, m order that she might 
oe lestored to him.| 

This prince was naturally of a tender and humane disposition, which, made 
him sensible of the affliction of pe rsons in tibe lowest conoitiop. A poor Mace* 

* This is a Oreek word, ttgnlfyiof . without breasts. 
t lotemto Tulttt Mf em Thaleatris tntuebatur, habitmn ejus haudijtiaqaain nrom fiunas pamm ooulis p«r> 
Idsirans. Q^uippe omnibas barbaris in corporum raajestate reneratio est; magnoramqae opemoi non illM 
eapaees pmant, qoam a«ot taiaua spccia doaare naChra dinata est.— QU Cnrt' f rk «. 5 
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donian was one diqr leadinf^ befiwe hsn a mule, ladeD wkfa gold for tlM inig'0 
use ; the beast bein^ so tioed that he was not able either to go oa cur sustun 
the load, the mule«dnver took it up and carried it^ but with great difficid^, a 
condderable way. Alexander, seeiiw^ him just siiuuii^ under his burden, and 
goiitt^ to throw it on the ground, in or£r to rest himself; cried out, " Frieoo, da 
not be weary yet ; txy Sad carry it quite through to your tent, for it is all youi 
own."* 

Alexander, in a very difficult march through bairen places, at the head of a 
snudl body of horse, when he pursued Darius, met some JMbcedonians who were 
canying water in goat-skins upon mules. These Macedonians perceiving their 
prince was almost parched with thirst, occasioned by the racing heat, the sun 
oeiog; then in the meridian, immediately filled a helmet with water, and were 
runmng to present him with it. Alexander asking to vfhom fbey were canying 
all that water, they replied, *' We were canying it to our chil<£:en ; but do not 
let your majesty oe uneasy, if your life is out saved : we shall get children 
enough, in case we should lose these." At these words, Alexander took the 
helmet, and looking quite round him, he saw all his hcvsemen hanging down 
their beads, and with eyes fixed eamestly on the lic^uor he held, swallow it as 
it were with their s^lances ; upon which he returned it, with thanks, to those who 
offered it him, ana did not drink so much as a sinele di'op, but cried, '^ There 
' is not enough for my whole company; and should! drink alone, it would make 
the reat more thiis^, and they would quite die away." The officers, who were 
on horseback rouna him, struck in the most sensible manner with his wondeifui 
temperance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts, to cany them wfaer« 
ever he thoug[ht fit, and not spare them in any manner ; that now they were not 
in the least tired, nor felt the least thirst ; and that as long as they sdiould be 
xominanded by such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men.t 

Sudi sentiments as these, whica arise from a generous and tender disposition, 
reflect a greater honour on a pince than the greatest victories and conquests. 
Had Alexander always cherished them, he would justly have merited the title 
of Great ; but a too glorious and uninterrupted series of prosperity, whidi is too 
heavy for mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them from his mind, and made 
him foiget that he was man ; for now, contemning the customs of his own countiy 
as no longer worthy the sovereign of the universe, he laid aside the dress, the 
manners, and way of life of the Macedonian monarchs ; looking upon &em as 
too plain and simple, and derogatory to his grandeur. He even* went so ^r as 
to imitate the pomp of the Persian kings, in &at very circumstance in which they 
seemed to equal themselves to die gods ; I inean, by requiring those who had 
conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and pay him a kind of homage 
which became only slaves. He bad tunsed his palace into a seraglio, filling it 
with three hundred and sixty concubines, the same number that Darius kept, 
and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the most infamous. Not satisfied 
with wearing a Persian robe himself, he also obliged bis generals, his friends, 
and all the grandees of his court, to put on the same dress, which gave them the 
'^atest mortification ; not one of them, however, daring to spesSc against this 
mnovation, or contradict the prince in any manner. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not having the least idea 
of sensuality, inveighed publicly against this prodigious luxury ,and tiie nume- 
rous vices which the army had learned in Susa and £cbatar£i. The soldiers 
would fifequently express tiiemselves in the following tenns : ** That they had 
lost more by victory than they had gained ; that as the Macedonians had thus 
assumed the manners and customs of foreigners, they mieht properly be said to 
be conquered : that therefore the only benefit they should reap firom their long 
absence, would be, to return back to their own countiy in the habit of barbarians , 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised them ; that he chose to resemble 
^e ysMjushed rather than the victorious : and that he, who before had been 
mag of Macedon, was now become one ot the lieutenants of Darius. 
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Hie km^ ms not igooraat of die disconleiit whicli reigned both in his eowt 
and anny, and endeavocoed to recover the esteem and fnendahip of both by hit 
beoeficeQce ; but alaveiy, thou^ purchased at ever so high a rate, must neces- 
sarily be odious to free-bom men.* He therefore thought that the safest VvmO'* 
d[f woukl be to employ them, and for that purpose led them against Bv^nu. 
Dui as the army ifras eDcumbered with boof^^, and a useless train of baggaoe. 
so that it could scarcely move, he first caused all his own bagrage to be earned 
ieto a ffreat square, and afterwards that of his army, such min^s excepted as 
were aosolutely necessary : he then ordered the whole' to be earned from thence 
ifl carts to a laige plain. Every one was in great anxiety to know the mean* 
ing of all this ; but after he haa sent away the horses, he himself set fire to his 
ovm thin^, and commanded every one to follow his example. Upon this the 
Macedomans lighted up the fire with their own hands, and burned the rich spoik 
they had purchased with their blood, and often forced out of the midst ot the 
flames* Such a sacrifice must certainly have been made with the utmost ie» 
luctance r but the example the king set them silenced aU their complaints, 
and they seemed less afiected at the loss of their baggage, than at the n^lcd 
of their military discipline. A short speech the king made, soothed aU their 
uneasiness ; ana, being now more able to exert themselves hereafter, they,set 
out wilb joy, anid marched towards Bactriana. In this march, he met with 
difficulties which would have ouite damped any one but Alexander ; but nothoig 
could daunt his soul, or check nis progress ; for he put the strongest confidence 
in his good fortune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally supposed bodi he and 
bis army must have perished. 

On arriving among the Drangse, a danger to which he had not been accus* . 
tomed, gave nim very great uneasiness ; and this was the report of a conspiiw 
acy that was formed against his person. One Dymnus, a man of no great 
%ure at court, was the instigator of this treason ; and the motive of it was, 
some private disgust which be had received. He had communicated his ex- 
ecrable desien to a young man named Nicomachus, who revealed it to Cebali- 
nus, bis brouier. The latter immediately whispered it to Philotas, earnestly 
entreating him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of the 
utmost consequence, and that the conspirators were to execute the horrid deed 
in three days. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity, waited immediately 
upon the king, and discoursed upon a great variety of subjects, but without 
takii^ the least notice of the plot. In the evening, Cebalinus meeting him as he 
was coraii^ out, and asking whether he had done as requested, be answered, 
that be haa not found an opportunity of mentioning it to bis noajest^, and went 
away. The next d^^y this young man went up to nim as he was going into the 
palace, and conjured him not to forget what be had told him the day before. 
Philotas replied, that he would be sure not to foiget it ; but did not however 
perfomi his promise. This made Cebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, that in 
case the conspiracy should be discovered by any other person, his silence 
would be interpretea as criminal, he therefore g;ot another person to disclose it 
to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus himself 
and being toM how many times he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 
first conmianded Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter conjecturing 
upon what account he was sent for by the king, ran himself through with bis 
sword ; but the guards having prevented this wretch from completing the deed, 
be was carried to the palace. The king asked him. Why be thought Philotas 
more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon ? But he was quite 
speechless J so that, after fetching a deep s^h, he turned his head aside, and 
breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and speaking to him, after having com- 
manded every one to withdraw, he asked whether Cebalinus had really uiged 
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lotas, without discovering the least confusion id his countenance, confessed inge- 
nuously that he had ; but made hisapologr, by saying, that the person who Sad 
whispered this, did not appear to him worthy of the least credit He confessed,, 
however, that the death of Dymnus plainly showed he had acted vefv im 
prudently in concealine so long, a design ot so black a nature. Upon wnich, 
acknowledging his fault, be fell at the king's feet ; which he embraced, and 
besought him to consider his past life, rather than the fault he had now com« 
mitted, which did not proceed from any bad design, but from the fear he was 
under of alarmii^, very unseasonably, the king, should he communicate a de- 
sign which he really supposed was without founoation. It is no easy matter to 
say, whether Alexander oelieved what Philotas said, or only dissembled his 
an^r. However this may be, he gra^ve him his hand, in token of recoDciiiation, 
and told him, that he was persuaded he had despised, rather than concealed 
the affair.* 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of courtiers : and in^ 
deed it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, because none of tnem was 
more familiar with the king, or more esteemed by him. Instead of softening 
or moderating the lustre ot the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by an air 
of suavity and humanity ; he seemed, on the contrary, to strive for nothing so 
much as to excite the envy of others, by affecting a siUy pride, which generally 
displayed itself in his dress, hb retinue, his equipage, and his table ; and stitt 
more so by the haughty airs he assumed, which made him univeisally hated. 
Parmenio, his father, diamisted at his lofly behaviour, said one day to him, 
" My son, make thyself less."t The strongest sense is couched under these 
.words : and it is evident, that the man who uttered them, was perfectly ac- 
auaii^ed with the genius of courts. He used often to give Philotas advice to 
this effect ; but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; 
aad tbey cannot persuade themselves, that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change ; the contrary of which Philotas 
foui^ to nis sonow. 

His former conduct with regard to Alexander, had given the latter just reason 
to complain of him ; for he used to take the liberty to speak disrespectfully of 
the king, and applaud himself in the most haughty terms. Opmung one day 
his heart to a woman, Antigona by name, with whom he was in love, he begaa 
to boast, in a very insolent manner, his father's services and his own : '* What 
would Philip," said he, " have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? And what 
would Alexander be, were it not for rhilotas ? What would become of his pre- 
tended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we undertake to expose this fic- 
tion ?" All these thii^ were repeated to Alexander, and Antigona herself made 
oath that such words had been spoken. The kii^ had nevertheless taken no 
notice of all this, nor so much as once mentioned the least word which showed 
his resentment upon that occasion, when he was most intoxicated with liquor ; 
he had not so much as hinted it to bis friends, not even to Hepheestion, from 
whom he scarcely concealed any thing. But the crime Philotas was now accused 
of, recalled to his memoiy the disgust he had formerly entertained.i 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philoiaj, he hem a council 
imposed of his chief confidents. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great 
esteem, and who envied Plulotas the more on that veiy account, looked upon 
this as a veiy hai^y occasion for supplanting his rival. Concealii^, therefore, 
his hatred under a specious pretence>of zeaJ, he suggested to .the king, '' The 
api»eheQsions he might justly be under, both fronirhilotas himself, because 
mercy is not apt to m»k any cbaiige in a heart, which could be ec»Tupt enough 
to entertain so detestable a crime ; and fjx>m Parmenio his father, who, said he, 
wiU never be able to bear the thou^ts of his owing his soa's life to the kingV 
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clemeney. Seme beneficial acts are so ^at, that diey beceme a bmden to 
thdse on whom they are confened) for which leason they do all in their power 
to erase Uiem from their memoij. And further, who can assure us. that both 
father and son are not engaged m the conspiracjr ? When a princess life is in 
dai^er, every things is of importance ; and all things, eyen to the lightest sus" 
picions^ are so many proofe. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite, on 
whom his sovereign has bestowed the most conspicuous maws of his beneficence^ 
should be cahn and undisturbed, upon his being tdd of an affair of such mighty 
importance ? But we are told that this design was communicated by youQg 
people, who deserved very little credit. Wherefore, then, did he keep them 
m suspense two days, as if he really believed what they told him, and still pro- 
mised them that he would reveal the whole affair to the king ? Who does not 
see, that he did this merely to prevent their having access by another way to his 
majesty? Sir," continued he, " it is necessaiy, for your own sake and that of 
the state, for us to put Philotas to the torture ; in order to force from his own 
month an account of this plot, and the several persons who are his accomplices 
in it'* This being the opinion of all the members of the council, the king as« 
sented to it. He then dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them se* 
crecy; and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to supner with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards having been posted 
in Uie several places necessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who was then 
in a deep sleep ; when, startup fk>m his slumbers, as they were putting mana* 
des on his hands, he cried, " Alas ! my soverekn, the inveteracy of my ene*- 
mies has got the better of your goodness." Alter this, they covered his face, 
and brought him to the palace without uttering a single word. The next 
momii^, the Macedonians, according to an order published for &at purpose, 
came thither under arms, being about six thousand. It was a very ancient cus- 
tom for the army, in war-time, to taj:e cognizance of capital crimes,; and, in 
times of peace, for the people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on 
these occasions, unless a sanction were given to it by one of those boaics ; and 
the kmg was forced to have recourse to persuasion, before he empk)yed bis 
authority.* 

First, the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very few then present know- 
ing dther what he had done, or how he came by his death. Afterwards the 
king came into the assemUy ; an air of sorrow appearing in his countenance. 
as well as in his whole court, every one waited with impatience the issue of 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a long time with his eyes cast on the 
poimd ; \mt at last, having recovered his spirits, he made the following speech : 

I narrowly escaped, O soldiers, being torn from you by the treachery of a 
small number of wretches ; but by the providence and mercy of the gods, I 
now again appear before you alive ; and I protest to you, that nothing encour- 
ages me more to proceed against the traitors, than the si^ht of this assembly, 
Whose lives are much dearer to me than my own ; for I dfesire to live for your 
sakes only ; and the greatest happiness I should find in living, not to say the 
only one, would be me pleasure I shall receive in having it once in my power 
to rewaid the services of so many brave men, to whom I owe all things." 
Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans of the soldiers, who all burst 
into tears ; " Alas ! bow will you behave when I shall name the persons who 
formed so execrable an attempt ? I myself cannot think of it without shudder- 
ing. They, on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses ; on whom I 
had bestowed the greatest marks of friend^ip ; in whom I had put my whole 
confidence, and in whose breasts I lodeed my greatest secrets— rarmenio and 
Phflotas." At these names, aU the scJdiers^azedone upon the other, not dar- 
ing to believe their ^es or ears, nor any thing they saw or heard. Then Ni- 
comachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent unt, who made their several de^ 
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positksus of what diey knew. But, as.not one of them ehaiiged Philotas wkk 
eo^aginp in the plot, the whole saaemhfy being seized with a tzouye aad^ooiH 
fusion, easier conceived than exptessed, continued in a sad and gloomy sUence* 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and his bead cof- 
ered with a coarse worn-out piece of doth. How shocking a skht was this * 
Lost to himself, he did not dare to loc^ up^ or open his lips ; but the tears 
streaming frcMn his eyes, he fainted away in the amis of the man who held him. 
As the by-standers wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recover- 
ing his spirits smd his voice bv insensible degrees, he seemed desirous of 
speaking. The king then tdd him, that he should be judged by the Macedo- 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might have iustified himself very easily ; for 
not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put on the rack, had accused 
him of being an accomplice in the plot Dymnus, who first formed it, had not 
named him to any of the conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in it» 
and the ringleader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named 
him, at the head of all the rest, in order to engage them the more strongly. 
Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particular, as he was 
sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly to acquaint the 
kinff of it, is it at all probable, that he could have lain quiet two days togedier,. 
without once endeavouriiu^ either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark de- 
sign in execution ? which lie might veiy easily have done. Philotas set these 
proofs, and a great man^ more^ in the strongest light : and he did not omit to 
mention the reasons which had made him despise the information that had 
been given him, as groundless and imaginaiy. Then directing, on a sudden, 
himself to Alexander, as if he had been present^ *^ O king," says he, '^ wher- 
ever you may be," for it was thought Alexander heard all that passed finom 
behind a curtain, '^ If I have committed a fault in not acquainting you with 
vdiat I heard, I confessed it to you and you pardoned me. i ou gave me your 
royal hand as a pledge of this, and you did me the hononr to admit me to your 
table* If you believed me, I am innocent ; if you pardoned roe, I am cleared : 
I refer all this to your own judgment. What new crime have I coounitted 
since ? I was in a deep sleep when my enemies waked me, and loaded me 
with chains. Is it natural for a man, who is conscious that be is guilty of the 
most horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy and undisturbed ? The innocence 
of my own conscience, and the promise your majesty made me, gave my soul 
this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies prevail over your clemency 
and iustice." 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be put on the rack. 
The persons who presided on that occasion were his most inveterate enemies, 
and they made him suffer every kind of torture. Philotas, at first, discovered 
the utmost resolution and stret^th of mind ; the torm^its he suffered not being 
able to force £tom him a sii^le word, nor even so much as a sigh. But at last, 
conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, named several accom^ 
plices, and even accused his own father. The next day, the answers of Phi- 
lotas were read in a full assembly, he himself being present. Upon the whole, 
be was unanimously sentenced to die; immediately af^er which he wasstoned, 
according to the custom of Macedonia, with some other of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to death, Lyncestes Alexander, 
wHbo had been found guilty of conspiring the death of the king, and kept three 
years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio : whether it were 
that Alexander really believed him guilty, or was afraid of tiie fathier after he 
had put the son to death, Pt^dkmus, one of the lords of the court, was appoint-* 
ed to see the execution performed. He had been one of Parmenio's most in- 
timate friends, if we may give- that name to courtiers, who affect only their 
own fortunes. This was ^e very reason of his being nominated, becau^ OO' 
cme could suspect that he was sent with any such orders against Parmenio. He 
Ihecefbre set out hr M^a, where that^eneral com[^aii£d the army, and waa 
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JbfTusted wUb die king's treasares, which amounted to one bvndvad and eig^b^ 
tlioasaiid talents. Alestander had given him several letters for Oleander, the 
kill's Jieutenant in the province, and for the principal officers. Two were for 
Pannenio ; one of them from Alexander, and die other sealed with the seal of 
Phiiotas, as if he had been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the least 
suspicion. Polydamus was but eleven days in his journey, and alighted in ^ 
night-time at Oleander's. After having taken all the precautions necessary, 
they went together, with a great number of attendants, to meet Parmenio, who 
at this time was walking in a paik of his own. The moment Polydamus saw 
him, though at a great distance, he ran to embrace him with an air of the utmost 
jo^ ; and after compliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of friend- 
ship, had passed on both sides, he gave him Alexander's letter. While open* 
ing it, he asked him what the king was doing : to which Polydamus replied. 
that he would know by his majesty's letter, raimenio, after perusing it, said 
a3 follows : ^^ The king is preparing to march against the Arachosii. How glo* 
rious a prince is this, who will not suffer himself to take a moment's rest I 
However, he ought to be a little careful of himself, now he has acquired so 
much glory." He afterwards opened the letter which was written in his son's 
name ; and, by his countenance, seemed pleased with the contents of it. At 
that very instant Oleander thrust a daf^er into his side, then made another 
ibrust in his throat, and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he waf 
dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life : a man illustrious both in peace and war ; 
\vbo had penormed many glorious actions without the kin§[, whereas the king 
had never achieved any thing conspicuous but in concert with Parmenio. H« 
was a person of great abilities and execution; was very dear to the grandees, 
and much more so to the officers and soldiers, who reposed the highest cdnfi- 
dence in him ; and looked upon themselves as assured of victory when he was 
at their head, so firmly they rejied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then seventy years of age ; and had always served his sovereign with inviolable 
fidelity and zeal, for which he was veiy ill rewarded; his son and himself 
having been put to death merely on a slight suspicion, unsupported by any real 
proof, which nevertheless obliterated in a moment all the great services ren- 
dered by both to their country. 

Alexander was sensible that such cruel executions might alienate the ai&c- 
tions of the troops, d* which he had a proof, by the letters they sept into Ma- 
cedonia, which were intercepted by his order ; concluding therefore that it 
would be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army, such soldiers 
as had most distinguished themselves by their murmurs and complaints, lest 
their seditious discourses should spread the same spirit of discontent, he formed 
a separate body of these, the command of which he gave to Leonidas ; this 
kind of Ignominy being the onl;^ punishment he inflicted on them. But they 
were so strangely affected with it, that they endeavoured to wipe out the dis- 
grace it brought upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which 
they observed ever afterwards.* 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise from this secret discontent, 
Alexander set out upon his march, and continued the pursuit of Bessus ; on 
which occasion he exposed himself to ^eat hardships and dangers. After hav- 
ii^ passed through Drangania, Aracnosia, and the countiy of the Arimaspi, 
where all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain called Paro* 
pamisus, a part of Caucasus, where his anny underwent inexpressible fatigues, 
through weariness, thirst, cold, and the snows, which killed a great number of 
his soldiers. Bessus laia waste all the country that lay between him and mount 
Caucasus, in order that the want of provisions and forage might deprive Alex 
ander of an opportunity of pursuing him. He indeed suffered veiy much, but 
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nothing could check his Tigoar. After allowing his amrr to vepoee for i 

time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aomos and Bac&a, the two strongeait 
cities of Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander's approach, about seven 
or eight thousand bactrians, who till then, had adhered very firmly to Bessus, 
abandoned him to a man, and retired each to his respective home. Bessus, at 
the head of the small number of forces who continued faithful to iiim, passed the 
river Oxus, burned all the boats he himself made use of, to prevent Alexander 
from crossing it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city of So^diana, fiill^ deter- 
mined to raise a new army there. Alexander, however, did not give him time 
to do this ; and not meeting with trees or timber sufficient for the buildii^ of 
boats and rafts, or floats of timber, he supplied the want of these by distnbu- 
ting to his soldiers a great number of skins, stuffed with straw, and such like 
diy and light materials ; which laying under them in the water, they crossed 
the river in this manner ; those who went over first, drawing up m order of bat 
tie, while their comrades were coming after them. In this manner his whole 
army passed over in six days. 

While these things were doin^, Spitamenes, who was the chief c(»fidant of 
Bessus, formed a conspiracy against him, in concert with two more of his prin- 
cij>al officers. Having seized his person, they put him in chains, forced his 
diadem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius, which he had 
put on, and set him on horseback, in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little cit^ inhabited by the Branchidse. These wc^ie 
the descendants oP a family who had dwelt in Miletus, and whom Xerxes, at 
his return from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, where he had set- 
tled them in a very flourishing condition, in return for their having delivered 
up to him the treasure of the temple called Didymaon, with whidi they had 
been intrusted. These received the king with the highest demonstrations of 
joy, and surrendered both themselves and their city to him, Alexander sent 
for such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved a hereditary, hatred 
against the Branchidse, because of the treacheiy of their ancestors, fie then 
left them the choice either of revenging the injuiy they had formerly done them, 
or of pardoning them in consideration of their common extraction. The Mile- 
sians being so much divided in opinion, that they could not agree among them- 
selves, Alexander undertook the decision himself. Accordingly, the next day 
he commanded his phalanx to surround the ci^ ; and a signal being given, they 
were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and put eveiy one of them to 
the sword, which inhuman order was executed with ike same barbarity as it 
had been given. All the citizens, at the very time tli^y were ^oing to pay 
homage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in ^eir houses ; no 
manner of regard being had to their cries and tears, and no distinction made 
of age or sex. They even pulled up the very foundations of the walls, in or^ 
c^r that not the least traces of that city might remain. But of what crimes 
were these ill-fated citizens guilty ? Were they responsible for those their fa- 
thers had committed upwards of one hundred and fiity years before ? I do not 
know that history furnishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

Shortly after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not only bound, but stark- 
naked. Spitamenes held him by a chain, which went round his neck : and it 
was difficult to say, whether that object was more agreeable to the barbarians 
or Macedonians, in presenting him to the king, he addressed him as follows : 
'* I have at last revenged both you and Darius, my kings and masters. I 
bnng you a wretch who assassinated his sovereign, and who is now treated in 
the same manner as himself eave the first example of. Alas I why cannot Da* 
rius himself see this spectacle !" Alexander, after having ^atly applauded 
Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thus : ^' Thou surSy must 
have been inspired with the rage ana fury of a tiger, otherwise thou wouldst 
not have dared to load a kii^, from whom thou hadst received so many in- 
stances of lavour, with chains, and afterwards murdered him T Begone from 
mj sight, thou monster of cruelty an4 perfidiousness.'* The king said x» 
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More, but sen^pg for Oxatres, flie bvofher of Darius, he gave Beasus to bi]n» in 

(nrder that he m^ht suffer all the ignominy he deserved; suspending however 
bis execution, that he might be ju(i^ed in me general assembly of the Persians. 

SECTION XIII —ALEXANDER BUILDS A CITY HEAR THE IAXARTHE8. DEFEATS 
THE SCTTHIANS. TAKES THE CITY OF PETRA, 

Alexander, insatiable of victory and conquests, still marched forward in 
search of new nations, whom he midit subdue.* Ailer recruiting his cavaliTy 
which had suffered very much by their long and dangerous march^, be ad- 
vanced to the laxarthes.t ' 

Not far from this river, the barbarians rushed suddenly from their mountains, 
came and attacked Alexander's forces, and having carried off a great number 
of prisoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in which were twenty thousand 
who foi^ht with bows and slings. The king went and besieged them in per- 
son, ana being one of the foremost in the attack, be was shot with an arrow in 
the bone of his leg, and the iron point stuck in the wound. The Macedonians, 
who were^ greatly alarmed and afflicted, oarried him off immediately, yet not 
80 secretly but that the barbarians knew of it ; for they saw, from the top of 
the mountain, every thine that was doing below. The next day they sent am- 
bassadors to the king, who ordered them to be immediately brought in, when 
taking off the bandage which covered his wound, he showed them his leg, but 
did not tell them how much he had been hurt. These assured him, that as 
soon as they beard of his being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the 
Macedonians could possibly be ; and that had it been possible for them to find 
the person who had shot that arrow, they would have delivered him up to Alex- 
ander: that none but impious wretches would wase war against the gods ; in 
a wora. that being vanquished by his unparalleled braveiy, they surrendered 
themselves to him, with the nations who followed them. The king haviiy 
engaged his faith to them, and taking back his prisoners, accepted of theur 
homage. 

After this he set out upon his march, and getting into a litter, a great dispute 
arose between the horse and foot who should cany it, each of those bodies pre- 
tending that this honour belonged to them only ; and there was no other way 
of reconciling them, but by giving orders that they should carry it alternately. 

From hence he arrived, the fourth day, at Maracanda, a veiy considerable 
city, and capital of Sogdiana, which he took ; and after leaving a considerable 
garrison there, he burned and laid waste all the plains. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian Scythians, who. from the 
death of Cyrus, had lived free and independent : these submitted to Alexander* 
They'were considered as the most equitable of all the barbarians ; never mak- 
ing war but to defend th«msclvcs j and th« liberty established amorg them, 
and which they no ways abused, removed all distinction, and equalled the 
meanest among them with the greatest. A love of poverty and justice was 
Aeir peculiar characteristic, anaenabled tiiem to live happy together without 
wanting either kings or laws. Alexander received them Kindly, and sent one 
of his cnief courtiers to take a view of their countiy , and even of the Scythians, 
who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a cihr on the river 
laxarthes, in order to curb the nations he had already conquered, and those he 
intended to subdue. But this design was retarded by the rebellion of the Sog- 
dians, which was soon afler followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander de- 
spatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Bessus into his hands, believinfl[ 
hun a veiy fit person to bring them back to their allegiance ; but be himself 
iuui been chiefiy instrumental in tois insurrection. The kii^ was greatly 

* Aman. I. iii. p. 148, 149. «tl. ir. p. 150^160. Q,. Curt 1. tU. C 6^11. 
t Q,uij)tiiM Cntiu and Arriao call it the Tanais, but thev are mittakeo. Tl^e Tanais liei ainch morie 
VMtward, aad '.m^Mtt itMtT, not into the CMpian lea, but into Uio Pootui Euxiam, and U now o«tte^ Um 
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sarpnsed at tiiis treacheiy. and detensioed to take veog^aace of him in tiM 
most signal manner* He then marched to Cyiopolis, and besi^ed it This 
was the last city of the Persian empire, and had been built by Cyras, after 
whose name it was called. At the same time he sent Craterus, with two moie 
of his general oflScers, to besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty 
troopers were sent, to desire them to sue for Alexander's clemency. These 
met with a very kind reception at first ; but during the nig^t they were all cut 
to pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare Cyropoiis, purely for the sake of 
Cyrus ; for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over these nations, there was 
none whom he admired more than this kin^, and Semiramis, because they had 
suqtassed all the rest in courage and glorious actions. He therefore offered 
veiy advantageous conditions to the besieged, but they were so blindly obsti- 
nate as to reject them, and that even with pride and insdence ; upon whnh he 
stormed their citp*, abandoning the plunder of it to his soldiers, and razed it to 
the verjr foundations* From nence lie went to the other city which Craterus 
was besieging. No place ever made a more vigorous defence ; for Alexander 
lost his best soldiers before it, and was himself exposed to verjr great danger; 
a stone striking him with so much violence on the head, that it deprived him 
of his senses. The whole army indeed thought him dead, which threw them 
into tears ; but this prince, whom no danger or disappointment could depress, 
pushed on the sie^e with greater vigour man before, the instant he recovered, 
without staying till his wound was Healed, an^er adding fresh fuel to his natu- 
ral ardour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he made a lai^e 
breach in it, and entered the city, which he burned to the ^und, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. Several other cities met with the same fate. 
This was a third rebellion of the Sogdians, who would not be peaceable, dipugh 
Alexander had pardoned tiiem twice before. Thev lost above one hundred and 
twenty thousana men in these different sieves. The king afWrwards sent Me- 
nederaus, with three thousand foot and eight hundred horse, to Maracanda, 
whence Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garrison, and shut himself up 
there. 

With regard to himself, he returned and encamped on the laxarthes, where 
he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground which his army had cov- 
ered, and founded thereon a city, contamine sixty furlones, or three leagues, in 
circumference, which he also called Alexandria ; having oefore built several of 
that name. He caused the workmen to make such despatch, that in less than 
twenty days the ramparts were raised, and the houses built ; and indeed there 
was a great emulation amone the soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, 
eyeiy one of them having had his portion allotted him. To people his new 
city, he ransomed all the prisoners he could meet with, settled several Macedo- 
nians there, who were worn out in the service, and permitted many natives 
of the country, at their own request, to inhabit it. 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the other side of the laxarthes, 
seeing that this city, built on a river, was a kind of yoke to them, sent a 
great body of soldiers to demolish it, and drive the Macedonians to a greater 
distance. Alexander, who had no design of attacking the Scythians, finding 
them make several incursions, even in his sight, in a very insolent manner, 
was veiy much perplexed ; especially when advice was broi^^ht him, at tha 
tame time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had been all, 
a very few excepted, cut tp pieces. Such numerous obstacles would have dk- 
coura^ed any one but an Alexander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, as 
also the Ba6trians ; his army was harassed by the Scythians ; and he himself 
was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to mount on horse- 
back, to speak to his foroes, or give a single order. To increase this affliction^ 
he found his army no way inclined to attempt the passage of the river, in sigbl 
of the enemy, who were drawn up in order of battle. The king continued m 
the utmost perplexity all night long ; his courage, however, sui^mpunted all 
lb»^«. Beu)g toldi that the aui^ces wore not propitious, he forced the sootk* 
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fsajitn to sulMftitltfe iayouraye ones in their stead. Hie day begiooiiv to 
break, he put on his coat of mail^ and showed himself to the itoldiers, who had 
not seen hiin since the last womid he had received. These held their kin^ in 
such high veneration, that Us presence alone immediately removed all their 
fears, so that the^ shed tears of joy, and went unanimously and paid him their 
respects ; entreatii^ him to lead them to the enemy, against whom they be 
fore had refused to march. They worked so hard, at the rails or floats, that 
in three days time they had made twelve thousand ; and also prepared a great 
number of skins for that purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the march, several Scythian ambassadors ar 
rived, to the number of twenty, according to the custom of their countir, who 
all rode through the camp, desiring to speak with the king. Alexander haviiig 
sent for them mto his tent, desired them to sit down. They gazed attentive)^ 
apon him a long time, without speaking a shigle word, iJeing very probably 
surprised, as they formed a judgment of men from their air and stature, to fina 
that his did not answer the hi^ idea they entertained of him from his fame. 
The oldest of the ambassadors made this speech, which, as Qiiintus Curtius 
relates it, is pretty long ; however, as it is very curious, I shall present my rea- 
ders with the greatest part of it. 

" Had the gods given thee a body proportioned to thy ambition, the whole 
universe would have been too little for thee. With one hand thou would^t 
touch the east, and with the other the west ; and, not satisfied with this, thou 
wouldst follow the sun, and know where he hides himself. Such as thou art, 
thou yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for thee to attain. Thou 
rrossest over from Europe into Asia ; and when thou shalt have subdued all 
the race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, and wild 
beasts. Dost thou not know, tiiat tall trees are many years growing, but may 
be torn up in an hour's time ; that the lion serves sometimes for food to the 
smallest birds ; that iron, though so very hard, is ccHisumed by rust ; in a word, 
that there is nothing so strong which may not be destroyed by the weakest 
thin«? 

"What have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in thy countiy. May 
not those who inhabit woods, be allowed to live without knowing who thou art, 
and whence thOu comest ! We will neither command over, nor submit to any 
man. And that thou raayest be sensible what kind of people the Scythians 
are, know, that we received fit>m heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a 
ploughshare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. These we make use of, both with 
our friends, and against our enemies. To our friends we give com, which we 
procure by the labour of our oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cups ; ana with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with our 
arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with these we formerly con- 
quered the most warlike nations, subdued the most powerful kings, laid waste 
all Asia, and opened ourselves a way into the heart of Egypt.* 

"But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate roboers, thou thyself art 
the greatest robber upon earth. Thou hast plundered all nations overcome by 
thee. Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bac- 
triana ; thou art forming a design to march as far as India,''and thou now comest 
hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, 
enly make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not, jDost thou not see how 
long the Bactrians have checked thy progress? While thou art subduii^ these, 
the Sogdians revolt, and victoiy is to thee only the occasion of war. 

" Pass but the laxarthes, ana thou wilt behold the great extent of our plains. 
It will be in vain for thee to pursue the Scythians ; and I defy thee ever to 
overtsJce them. Our poverty will be more active than thy army, laden With 
the spoils of so many nations ; and, when thou shalt fancy us at a great dis- 

* Tbit is to be ttn^entood of tiM fMnous irraptton of th« Scythians, who adraneed as far as Ef ypt, and 
|)o?setsed tfaeinselires of Upper Asia for twentr eight yean. Se« the first rohme ef this wott, io the 
«*to<7«f the AMSriiKM* I hMre aetfoUov«d Q,. Cortiaililerallyuitliu plMe^h^Mwe b«iiif oMch en- 
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our enemies, with eqtial speed. I am nw>nnea that the Greeks speaK jest« 
ing^ly of the Scythian solitudes, and that they are eren become a proverb ; but 
we are fonder of our deserts^ than of thy great cities and fruitful plains. Let me 
observe to thee, that fortune is slippery ; bxAd her fast, therefore, for fear she 
should escape thee. Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest to continue in 
possession of it. 

'* If thou art a god, thou shouMest do good to mortals, and not deprive them 
cf their possessions ; if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou art. 
They whom thou sbalt not molest will be thy true friends, the strozigest friend- 
ships being contracted between equals ; ami they are esteemed equals, who 
have not tried their strength against each other : but do not imagine that those 
whom thou conquerest can love thee ; for there is no such thing as friendship 
between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is soon followed by a war. 

" To conclude, do not suppose that the Scythians will take an oath in their 
concluding an alliance. The only oath among them, is to keep their word 
without swearing. Such cauticnns as these do indeed become Greeks, who sign 
their treaties, and call upon the gods to witness them ; but, with regard to us, 
our religion consists in being sincere, and in keeping the promises we have 
made. That man who is not ashamed to break his word with men, is not 
ashamed of deceiving the gods ; and of what use could friends be to thee whom 
thou couldst not trust !* Consider that we will guard both Eurc^ and Asia 
for thee. We extend as far as Thrace, and we are told that this country is 
contiguous to Macedonia. The river laxarthes only divides us from Bactriana. 
Thus we are thy neighbours on both sides. Consider, therefore, whether thou 
wilt have us for friends, or enemies." 

The barbarian spoke thus : to whom the king made a very short answer ; 
'^ that he would take advantage both of his own good fortune, and of their 
counsel ; of his good fortune, by still continuins: to rely upon it ; and of their 
counsel, by not attempting any thing rashly." Having dismissed the ambassa- 
dors, bis army embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. In 
the front, he placed such as carried bucklers, and made them kneel down, the 
better to secure themselves from the arrows of the' enemy. Behind these were 
those who worked the machines for discha^ing arrows and stones, covered on 
all sides with soldiers armed cap-a-pie. The rest who foUowed the engines, 
had their shields fixed tog-ether over their heads, in form of a tortoise, bjr 
which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets. The like order and dis» 
position was observed in the other rafts or floats which carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Eveiy thing conspired to in- 
timidate them ; the clamour and confusion, that are inseparable from such an 
enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, which carried away every thing with 
it ; and the sight of a numerous army drawn up in battle, on the opposite 
shore. But the presence of Alexander, who was ever the foremost in encoun- 
tering dangers, made them neglect their otiti safety, and be concerned for his 
only. As soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the shore, they who 
carried shields rose up together, when throwing their ^'avelins with a stroi^ 
arm, every weapon did execution. When they perceived that the enemy, 
overpowered with that shower of shafls, began to retire, and draw their horses 
back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftness, and animating one 
another, began the cbaiige with vigour. In this disorder, the troopers, whose 
horses were ready bridled, rushed upon the enemy, and entirely broke them. 
The king could not be heard, by reason of the faintness of his voice ; but the 
example he set spoke for him. 

Nothing was now heard in the Macedonian army but shouts of joT and vic- 
toiy, while they continued to attack the barbarians with the utmost iury. The 
latter, not being able to stand so fierce an onset, fled as i^t as their horses could 
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tun fbem ; lor ttiftte vrave (he cavalry onty. Thoufb the ,kmg wu vcay 
we^, be nevertheless pursued them briskly a long^ way, till, being at last quite 
spent, he was obliged to stop. After commanding his troths to pursue th^n 
as long as the^ could see, he withdrew to the camp iu order to repose him- 
self, and to wait the return of his forces. The Macedonians had already gone 
beyond the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which were marked out by great 
stones ranged pretty close one to the other, and by ^reat trees, the trunks of 
which were covered with ivy. The heat of the pursuit, however, carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the camp till after midnight ; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many more prisoners, 
with eighteen himdred horses, all which thev drove before them. On Alex 
ander*s side there were but sixty troopers slain, and about one hundred foot, 
with a thousand wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scythians all their 
prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animosity, but a thirst of glory, 
had prompted him to make war aeainst so valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with which the 
kine treated the vanquished, greatlj increased his reputation. The Scythians 
had always been considered as invmcible ; but after their defeat, it wa^ owned 
that every nation in the world ought to yield to the Macedonians. The Sacs, 
who were a powerful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, by which they 
submitted themselves to him, and requested his friendship. The Scythiana 
themselves made an apology by their ambassadors : throwing the whole blame 
of what had happened on some few people, and declaring that they were ready 
to obey all the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being so happily freed irom the care and trouble of this import* 
ant war, bent his whole thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spita* 
menes had fortified himself. At the first news of Alexander's approach, he 
bad fled, and withdrawn into Bactriana. The king pursued him tnither, but 
despairing to come up with him, he returned back and sacked Sogdiana, which 
is watered by the river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there were thirtjr young 
men, who were well shaped and very comely, and the greatest lords of the 
country. These beinj^ told that they were fed to execution by Alexander's 
command, began to smg songs of joy, to leap and dance, discovering all the 
indications oi an inmioderate joy. The kin?, surprised to see them go to 
death with so much gayety, had them brought before him ; when he asked 
them, how they came to oreak into such transports of joy, when they saw death 
before their eyes ? They answered, that they should have been afflicted, had 
any other person but himself put them to death ; but as they would be restored 
to their ancestors by the command of so great a monarch, who had vanquished 
all nations, they blessed this death ; a death so glorious, that the bravest men 
would wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, asked 
whether they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition that they should no 
longer be his enemies I They answered, he mi&rht be assured they had never 
been his enemies ; but that, as he had attacked them, they had defended them- 
selves ; and that, had they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not at- 
tacked by force and violence, diey would have vied with him in politeness and 
generosity. The king asked them farther, what pledges they would give him 
of their faith and sincerity ? " No other," answered they, "out the same life 
we receive fipom your goodness, and which we shall always be ready to give 
back, when ever you shall require it." And, indeed, they were as good as 
tbeir word. Four of them, whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured 
to rival the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces in Sogdiana, marched 
to Bactria, where, havii^ assembled all his generals, he commanded Bessus 
to he brought before them ; when, afler reproaching him for his treachery, and 
causing his nose and ears to be cut ofl^he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment the mother of Darius should think proper to inflict upoa 



him. Plutarch has kft us an account of this eiecufkm. Four trees w«re bent 
by ii«ain force, towards each other ; and to each of these trees, one of the limbs 
of this traitor's bodjT was fastened. They were aRerward allowed to return 
to ihe'iT natural position, and sprung back with so much violence, that each 
tore awa^ the limb that was fixed to it, and so quartered him. A similar pun- 
ishment is at this day inflicted on persons convicted of high treason, who are 
torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedonia and Greece, a large 
number of recruits, amounting to upwards of sixteen thousand men. By this 
considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to subdue all those who had re- 
belled ; and to curb them for the future, he built several fortresses in Mar- 
giana. 

All things were now restored to a profound tranquillity.* There remainrd 
but one strong hold, called Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxius, which was de- 
fended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thousand soldiers under 
his command, and ammunition and provisions for two years. This rock, which 
was very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible only by a single path 
that was cut in it. Tlw kinj , after viewii^ its woiks, was a long time in sus- 
pense ^^l&ether he should besiege it ; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, he resolved to tiy if 
he could overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemed to have forti- 
fied this rock in such a manner as had rendered it absolutely impregnate. 
Before he formed the siege, he summoned those barbarians, but in mild terms, 
to submit to him. Arimazes received this offer in a veiy hauehty manner ; 
and after using several insulting expressions, asked, " whether Alexander, who 
was able to do all things^ could fly also ; and whether nature had, on a sudden, 
given him wings ?" 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this answer. He therefore gave orders 
for selecting from among the mountaineers who were in his army, three hun- 
dred of the most active and dexterous. These being brought to him, he addres- 
sed them thus : " It was in your company, brave young men, that I stormed 
such places as were thought impregnable ; that I made my way over moun- 
tains covered with eternal snows; crossed rivers, and broke through the 
passes of Cilicia. This rock, idiich you see, has but one outlet, which alone 
IS defended by the barbarians, who neglect every other part. There is no 
watch or sentinel, except on that side which faces our camp. If you search 
very narrowly, vou certainly will meet with some path that leads to the top 
of the rock. Nothing has been made so inaccessiole by nature, as not to be 
surmounted by valour ; and it was only by our attempting, what no one be- 
fore had hopes of effecting, that we possessed ourselves oT Asia. Get up to 
the summit, and when you shall have made yourselves masters of it, set up 
a white standard there as a signal ; and be assured, that I then will certainly 
disengage vou from the enemy, and draw them upon myself, by making a 
diversion." At the same time that the king gave out tnis order, he made 
them the most noble promises : but the pleasing him was considered by them 
as the greatest of all rewards. Fired therefore with the noblest ardour, and 
fancying they had already reached the summit, they set out, after having pro- 
vided themselves with wedges to drive into the stones, cramp-irons, ana thick 
ropes. 

The kii^ went round the mountain with them, and commanded them to begin 
their march about the second watch of the ni^t,t by that part which should 
seem to them of easiest access ; beseeching the gods to guide tneir steps. They 
then took provisions for two days ; and being armed with swords and javelins 
only, thev began to ascend the mountain, walking sometimes on foot ; after- 
wards, when it was necessary for them to climb, some forced their wedges into 
the stones which projected forwards, and by that means raised themselves ;; 
others thrust their cramp-irons into & e stones that were frozen, to keep tbem- 
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jtehresfiom (aSSng in so slippeiy a way ; in fine, others driring in Aeir we4;es 
Wi& ^at strengtn, made them serve as so many scaling ladders. They sp^nt 
the whole day in this manner, hanging against the rock, and exposed to nume < 
lous daitt;ers and difficulties, heing obliged to struggle at the same time with 
SHOW, cold, and wind. But the hardest task was yet to come ; and the farther 
they advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. But that which terrified 
^m most, was the sad spectacle of some of their comrades fidling down pre- 
cipices, whose unhappy fate was a warning to them what they themselves might 
expect. Notwithstanding this, they dtill progressed, and exerted themselves 
so vigorously, that, in spite of all these difficulties, they at last spot to the top of 
the rock. They then were inexpressihly weary, ana many of them had even 
lost the use of some of their limbs. Night and drowsiness came upon them at 
the same time, so that, dispersing tfaeno^ves in such distant parts of tl^ rock 
as were fite from snows, they lay down in them, and slept till daybreak. At 
last, waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all sides to discover the place 
where so many people could lie hid^hey saw smoke below them, which showed 
them the haunt of fhe enemy. They then put up the signal, as had been 
a^ed ; and their whole company drawing up, thir^-two were found wauDting, 
WDo had lost their lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time, the kin^, equally fired with a desire of storming the for- 
tress, and struck with the visible dangers to which those men were exposed, 
continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and he himself aid not 
retire to rest till dark night. The next morning, by daybreak, he was the first 
who perceived the signal. He was still in doubt whether he mi^ht trust his 
eyes, because of the false splendour which shines out at daybreak ; but the light 
increasii^, he was sure of what he saw. Sending therefore for Cophes, >vho 
before, by bis command, had sounded the barbarians, he despatched him a se- 
cond time, with an exhortation to think better of the matter ; and in case they 
should still depend upon the strength of the place, he then was ordered to show 
them the band of men behind their backs, who were got to the summit of the 
rock. Cophes employed all the aiguments possible, to engage Arimazes to 
capitulate, representing to him, that he would gain the kin^sTavour, in case 
he did not interrupt the ffreat designs he meditated, by obliging him to make 
some stay before that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent an- 
swer than before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes, taking him 
by the hand, desired he would come out of the cave with him, which the bar- 
barian doing, he showed him the Macedonians posted over his head, and said 
in an insulting tone of voice, " You see that Alexander's soldiers have wings." 
In the mean time, the trumpets were heard to sound in every part of the Mace- 
donian camp, and the whole army shouted aloud, and cried, ** victory !" These 
things, though of little consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, as often 
happens, throw the barbarians into so great a consternation, that without once 
reflecting how few were got to the summit, they thought themselves lost. Upon 
this, Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs among the barbarians were 
sent back with him, who agreed to surrender the place, upon condition that 
their lives might be sparea. The king, notwithstanddii^ the strong opposition 
he might meet with, was, however, so exasperated at the haughtiness of Ari- 
mazes, that he refused to grant them any terms of capitulation. A blind and 
rash confidence in his own good fortune, which had never failed him, made hint 
insensible to eveiy danger. Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and 
concluding himself absolutely lost, came down with his relations, and the prin- 
cipal nobility of the country, into Alexander's camp. But this prince, who was 
not master of his anger, foi^etting what the faith o^ta«at^ and humanity re- 
quired on this occasion, caused them all to be scourged with rods, and after 
wards to be fixed to crosses, at tlie foot of the same rock. The multitudes of 
people who surrendered, with all the booty, were given to the inhabitants of 
the cities which had been newly founded in those parts ^ and Artabazus Wif 
left governor of the rock, and the whole province xouod it. 
H 
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•fiCTIOV Zir.— DEATH OF CUTUS. CZPEDITIOKa OF ArXZAHDKlU .Ht COtt 
HANDS WORSHIP TO BE PAID TO HIHSELF. 

ALBZAIrDla^ haTiQg subdued the Massagets and the Dahs, entered Bazaria. 
In this province are a gpreat number of lam paries stocked with deer ; hem 
the kine took the diversion of hunting, in wnich he was exposed to veiy ^t 
peril ; tor a lion of an enormous size advanced directly to him, but he killed 
nim with a single thrust. Although Aleicander came <m victorious on this oc- 
casion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run^and the whole 
army in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of their countiy, that 
the king should go no more hunting on foot, without being attended by some 
of his courtiers and officers. They were sensible that a king is not bom for his 
own sake, but for that of his subjects ; that he ought to be careful of his own 
person for their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers ; and that the 
oeing famous for killing beasts, a reputation unworthy of a great prince, ought 
not to be purchased so dear.* 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he quelled some tumults whidi 
had broken out in that country. Artabazus requesting to be discharged firom 
the government of that province, by reason of his great age, he appointed 
Clitus his successor. He was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and 
signalized himself on; many occasions. At the battle of tne Granicus, as AIsx- 
aiider was fighting bare-headed, and Rosaces had his arm raised in order to 
strike him behind, he covered the kin? with his shield, and cut off the barba- 
rian's hand. Hellenice, his sister, had nursed Alexander ; and he loved her 
with as much tenderness as if she had been his own mother. As the king, from 
these several considerations, had a very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted 
him with the government of one of the most important provinces of his em- • 
pire, and ordered him to set out the next day. I 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to an entertainment, 
in which the king, after drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own 
exploits ; and was so excessively lavish of self-commendation, that he eves j 
shocked those very persons who knew that he Sj^ke truth. t Yet, the oldest i 
men in the company held their peace, till, beginning to depreciate the warlike 
acts of Philip, he boasted, " that the famous victory of Chaeronaea was won by i 
his means ; and that the glory of so immortal a battle had been torn &om him 
by the malice and jealousy of his father. That in the insurrection which broke 
out between the Macedonians and mercenair 6reeks,t Philip, ^intii^ away 
after the wounds he had received in that tumult, had laid himself on the ground, 
and could not think of a better method to save himself, than by Ij^ing as dead ; 
and on this occasion he had covered him with his shield, and killed with his 
own hands those who attempted to fall upon him ; but that his father could 
never prevail upon himself to confess tnis circumstance ingenuously, being 
vexed that he owed his life to his own son. That in a war against the Illyrians, 
be was the only person who had done any thing, Philip having had no manner 
of share in it, and hearing of the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the 
letters he sent him. That the persons worthy of praise, were not such as ini- 
tiated themselves into the mysteries of the Samothracians,§ when they ought to 
have laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had achieved such 
mighty exploits as surpassed all belief." 

These and the like discourses were very pleasing to the ypuiy men, but were 
very shocking to those advanced in age; especially for Philip's sake, under 
whom they had fought for many years. Clitus, who also was intoxicated, turning 
. -^ . — 

• Q,. Curt. I. riii. p. 1—8. Aitian. L ir. p. 161—171. Plat, in Alex. p. 693—696. Justin. 1. xU. c. 6, 7. 

t In que rex, cum multo incaluisset mero, immodicus aeatiraator »ui, celebr&re qua gesserat coepit; ffrarU 
•ti«n eorum anribna, qui tenttebant rera memoiari. — Q,. Curt. 

X TbUwditioB ii not mentioned in aiMr otber place. 

) It was niual for generals, before thejr set out on tbeir expeditions, to cause tliemielvet to be initiated 
tntn these mysten^s. and offer sacrifices to the rodf who presided in tbem. P^siblr Philip, bv obserriBf 
thttc«NnMm/,hi^ delated WDM MterpiiM / i^ / «f -• 



^K>iit to him who sat below him at table, quoted to them a passage from Euri- 
pides,* but in such a manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not 
the words distinctly. The sense of this passage was, " That the Greeks had 
done veiy Wroi^ in ordaining, that in the inscriptions engraved on trophies, the 
names of kings only should be mentioned ; because, by these means,brave men 
were robbed of the glory they had purchased with their blood.'H The king, 
suspecting that Clitus had used some disobliging expressions, asked those wm> 
sat nearest him, what he had said ? As no one answered, Clitus, raising his voice 
by degrees, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; which created a great dispute 
between the young and old men. Though the kii^ was greatly vexed in his 
mind, he however stifled his resentment, and seemea to listen veiy patiently to 
all Clitus spoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite sup- 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; but the latter growing more and 
more insolent, as it determined to exasperate and insult the kine, went such 
lengths as to defend Parmenio publicly ; and to assert that the destroying of 
Thebes was but trifling in comparison to the victory which Philip had gained 
over the Athenians : and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuc« 
cessful, were greatly superior to those who were so rash as to despise them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the name of ill success, he 
Was pleading his own cause, Clitus rose up, with his e^es sparkling with wine 
and ar^er, "It is nevertheless this hand," said he to him, extending it at the 
same time, " that saved your life at the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood 
and wounds of these very Macedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that 
raised you to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio, shows what 
reward they and myself may expect for all our services." The last reproach 
stung Alexander ; but he still restrained his passion, and only commanded him 
to leave the table. " He is in the right," said Clitus, as he rose up, " not to 
bear frcebom men at his table, who can only tell him truth. He will do 
Well to pass his life among barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay 
tlieir adoration to his Persian girdle, and his white robe." But the king, no 
longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin from one of his guards, and 
would have killea Clitus on the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm 
and Clitus been forced, but with great difficulty, out of the hall. He, however, 
returned into it that moment by another door, singing with an air of insolence, 
verses reflecting highly on the prince, who seeing the general near him, struck 
him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same time, 
** Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to Attalus." 

The king's anger being in a manner suddenly extinguished in the blood ot 
Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in its blackest and most dreadful light 
He bad murdered a man who indeed abused his patience, but then he had 
always served him with the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved his life, though 
be was ashamed to own it. He had that instant performed the vile office of an 
executioner, in punisbir^, by a horrid murder, the uttering of some indiscreet 
words, which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With what face could 
he appear before the sister of Clitus, his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued 
in her brother's blood ? Upon this he threw himself on his friend's body, forced 
out the javelin, and would have despatched himself with it, had not the guards 
who rushed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and forcibly carried him into 
his own apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in t =ars. After that groans and la- 
mentations had quite wasted his spirits, he continued speechless, stretched on 
the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his friends, fearing his silence 
would be fatal, forced themselves into his chamber. The king took very little 
notice of the words that were employed to comfort him, but Aristander the 
soothsayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which he imagined he saw Cli- 

* In fail AndromAche. t Alieoo enim sangnuie partam gloriam intercipi.-^Cl. Curt 



ttis. clothed in a black robe and seated at a table ; and declaru^ that all vitiSi 
had then happened was appointed by the eternal decree of fate, Alexaader 
appeared a little easier in nis mind. He next was addressed by two philoso- 
pners, Calistfienes and Anaxarchus. The former went up to him witu an air 
of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress his grief, by agree- 
ably insinuating himself, and tried to make him recall his reason, by reflections 
of a solid nature, drawn from the very essence of philosophy, and by carefully 
shunning all such expressions as might renew his affliction, and fret a wouna, 
which, as it was still bleeding, required to be touched with the most gentle 
hand. But Anaxarchus did not observe this decorum ; for the moment he en 
tered, he cried aloud, " How! is this Alexander, on whom the eyes of the 
world are fixed ? Behold him here extended on the floor, shedding floods of 
tears like the meanest slave ! Does he not know thai he himself is a supreme law 
to his subjects ; that he conquered merely to raise himself to the exalted dk- 
nity of lord and sovereign, and not to subject himself to a vain opinion r* 
The king was determined to stan-e himself; so that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that his friends prevailed with him to take a little sustenance. The 
Macedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been very justly killed; to 
which decree, Anaxarchus the philosoper had given occasion, by asserting, that 
the will of princes is the sufjreme law of the state. Alas ! how weak are all 
such reflections against the cries of a justly alarmed conscience, which can never 
be quieted, either by flattery or false arguments! 

It must be confessed, that Clitus had committed an inexcusable fault. It 
was, indeed, his duty not to join in discourses calculated to sully the gloiy of 
Philip his benefactor ; but to show his dislike of what was said, by a mourn- 
ful, but modest silence. He possibly might have been allowed lo speak in fa- 
vour of the late monarch, provided he had expressed himself with prudence 
and moderation. Had such a reservedness been unsuccessful, he might justly 
have merited pity, and would not have been criminal. But by breaking into in- 
jurious and shockii^ reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration due to the sacred 
character of kings ; with regard to whom, however unjustly they may act, not 
only every contemptuous, insulting expression is forbidden, but every disrespect- 
ful and unguarded word ; they beiilg the representatives of God himself. 

It must be confessed, that the circumstance of the bancjuet, greatly extenu- 
ates, or, in some measure, throws a veil over the fault of Clitus. When a prince 
invites a subject to a feast ; when he makes him the companion of debauch, 
and in person, excites him to quaff immoderately, a king, on such an occasion, 
ceems to forget his dignity, and to permit his subjects to forget it also ; he gives 
a sanction, as it were, to "^ the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flights which 
wine commonly inspires. And should he be displeased with a subject for 
equalling himself With him, he ought to blame himself for having first raised 
a subject so high. A fault committed under these circumstances is always a 
fault ; but then it never ought to be expiated by the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares anger, when united with power, to thunder ;* and 
indeed, what havoc does it not then make ? But how dreadful must it be, when 
joined with drunkenness ! We see this in Alexander. How unhappy was that 
prince, not to have endeavoured to subdue those two vices in his youth ; and 
to have been confirmed in them by the example of one of his tutors It For it is 
asserted, that both were the consequences of his education. Eut what can be 
meaner or more unworthy a king than drinking to excess ? What can be more 
fatal or bloody, than the transports of anger ? Alexander, who had overcome 
so many nations, was himself conquered by these two vices, which throw a shade 
over the glory of his brightest actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, is,he 

• Folmen est* ubi cum pKOtesUte babUat iracundia. — Publ. Syr. 
f Nee miDtis error eorum nocet tnoribus, si quidem Leonides, Alezandri psedagog^a, ut a Babylonio 
Dwgeae traditur, qulbusdam earn rilns imbuit, quae robustum quoque et jam naximum rcffem ab Ula ins^ 
tBtioae pneriU sunt pTosecuta.-»Q,«iuitU. 1. i. c. 1. 
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to triumph over our paaiions is, of all conquests the moet gloricMiB.* 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in order to recover his 
spirits, marched into Xenippa, a province bordering upon Scythia, to which 
place some rebels had retired, all of whom he subjected, and gave them a free 
pardon. From thence he set forward with his army toward the rock Chori- '■ 
ensis, of which Sysimethres was governor. All access to it seemed absolutely 
impracticable : he at last, however, got near it, after having passed througb 
numberless difficulties ; and by the mediation of Oxarthes, a prince of that coun* 
try who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed upon Sysimethres to surren- 
der. The kii^ after this left him the government of that place, and promised 
him veiy great advantages in case he continued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dahee, because Spitamenes, the chief 
of the rebels, was amcmg them ; but the felicity which always attended him, 
spared him that labour. The wife of this barbarian, being no loneer able to 
bear the wanderii^ wretched life her husband had forced her to lead, and hav- 
ing often entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the conqueror, she 
herself murdered him in the niffht; and quite covered with his blood, went and 
carried his head to the king. Alexander was shocked at so horrid a spectacle* 
and ordered her to be driven ignominiously from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the earrisons, where they had 
wintered three months, marched toward a country cauled Gabaza. In his way 
be encounlared a dreadful storm. Flashes of lightning coming thick, one upon 
the other, dazzled the eyes of the soldiers, and entirenr discouraged them. It 
thundered almost incessantly : and the thunder-bolts fell every moment at the 
feet of the soldiers,! so that they did not dare either to stand still or advance. 
On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, mingled with hail, came pourine down 
like a flood ; and so extreme was the cold in this country, that the rain froze aB 
soon as it fell. The sufferings of the army on this occasion were insupportable. 
The king, who was the only person invincible to these calamities, rode up and 
down among the soldiers ; comforted and animated them ; and pointing at smoke 
which issued from some distant huts, entreated them to march to them with all 
the speed possible. Having given orders for the felling of a great number of 
trees, and laying them in heaps, he had fires made in different places, and by 
this means saved the army : but upwards of a thousand men lost their lives. 
The king made up to the officers and soldiers the several losses they had sus- 
tained during this fatal storm. 

When they were recovered so far as to be able to march, he went into the 
country of the Sacae, which he soon oveirun and laid waste. Soon after this, 
Oxarthes received him in his palace, and invited him to a sumptuous banquet, in 
which he displayed all the magnificence of the barbarians. He had a daugh- 
ter, called Roxana, a young lady, whose exquisite beauty was heightened by 
all the charms of wit and good sense. Alexander found her charms irresistible, 
and made her his wife ; covering his passion with the specious pretence oi 
uniting tbffi two nations in such bands as should improve their mutual harmony, 
by blending their interests, and throwing down all distinctions between the 
conquerors and the conquered. This manriage displeased the Macedonians 
very much, and exasperated his chief cou/tiers, to see h^ make one of his 
slaves his tather-in-law ; but as, after his murderii^ Clitus, no one dared to 
speak to him with freedom, they applauded what he did with their eves and 
countenances, which can adapt themselves wonderfully to flatteiy ana servile 
complacency .J 

In fine, having resolved to march into India, and embaik from tfaenoe on the 
oce»i, he commanded, in order that nothing might be left bebfiid to check hif 

* Victor tot regom atqae populonHBt ins tuecaboit. Id eaim egerat* nt oimriapottoi hateret ia pottr 
tat«« ^iMia »ffeetB»— »ImpetTe nbi, maTimuin hnpenum esL— .Seaecepiftcuii. 
t Aa«n«Mmitidc&oi Uie aaeieBtt. 
^ l«d, poft Cfya MidMft ttbwtele lublate, rvltn, iffu nuxiiM Mint, MfaiUba a f^— ft . C«l. 
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dtrigOMf tfiat diirly thousukl 70111^ men sbodd be bfoiig;li( him, all complelelf 
aimed, out of the seTeral provinces, to serve him at the same time as hostages 
and soldiers. In the mean time, he sent Craterus against some of the rebels. 
wlic»n he easily defeated. Poljsperchon likewise subdued a countir called 
Bubacene ; so that all tbing[8 being in perfect tranq^uillity, Alexander bent his 
whole thoughts to the carrying on the war with India. This country was con- 
smered the richest in the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and precious 
atones, with which the inhabitants adorn themselves, but with more luxunrthan 
^ce fulness. It was related, that the swords of the soldiers were of gold and 
ivory ; and the king, now the greatest monarch in the world, beii^ determined 
not to yield to any person whatever in any circumstance, caused the swords 
of his soldiers tooe ornanoented with silver plates, put gold bridles to the 
horses, bad the coats of mail brightened with gold and silver, and prepared to 
march for this enterprise, at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, all equip^d with the magnificence above described. 

All things being ready for their setting out, he thought proper to reveal the 
design he had so long meditated, viz. to have divine honours paid him ; aod 
was solely intent on the means of putting that design in execution. He was 
resolved, not onl;^ to be called, but to be believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if 
it had been possible for him to command as absolutely over the mind as over 
the ton^e, and that the Macedonians would condescend to fall prostrate, aod 
adore bim after the Persian manner. 

To sooth and cherish these ridiculous pretensions, there were not wanting 
flatterers, those common pests of courts, who are more dangerous to princes 
than the arms of their enemies.* The Macedonians, indeed, would not stoop 
to this base adulation ; all of ^hem, to a man, refusing to vaiy, iii any manner, 
finom the customs of their country. The whole evil was owing to some Greeks, 
whose depraved manners were a scandal to their profession of teachii^ virtue 
and the sciences. These, tnough the mean refuse of Greece, were neverthe- 
less in greater credit with their kiqg, than either the princes of his blood, or 
the generals of his army ; it wassuda creatures as these that placed him in the 
akies ; and published, wherever they came, that Hercules, Bacchus^ Castor 
and Pollux, would res^n their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival and made an incredibly pompons banquet, 
to which he invited the ^atest lords of his court, both Macedonians and 
Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the Persians. Widi these he 
tat down at table for some time, aner which he withdrew. Upon this, Cleon, 
one of his flatterers, began to speak, and expatiated yerr much on the praises 
of the king, as had before been agreed upon. He maae a long detail of the 
nieh obligations they owed him, all which, he observed, they might acknow- 
ledge and repay at a very easy expense, merely with two grains of incense, 
which they should offer to him as to a god, without the least scruple, since they 
believed nim such. To this purpose he cited the example of the Persians, 
He observed, that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities, till alter they had surmounted the envy ot their cotemporaries. That 
in case the rest should not care to pay this justice to Alexander's merit, he 
himself was resolved to show them the way, and to worship him if he should 
oomtt into the hall. But that all of them must do their duty, especially those 
who professed wisdbm, who ought to serve to the rest as an example of the 
veneration due to so great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to Callistbenes. He was 
related to Aristotle, ^o had presented him to Alexander, his pupil, that he 
might attend upon that monarch in the war of Persia.! He was considered, 
upon account of his wisdom and gravity , as the fittest person to give him such 
wholesome counsel, as the most capable of preservme him finom mose excesses 
i nto which his youm and fiery temper might hurry him ; but he was accused 

* N«a de«nt talia concopisoenta MnieiMa adidMliia, pwpvtmm mAlnai rMrvBD qooram opes mnSm •» 
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of not |>osses£()Dg the ^ntle, insinuating bebayiour of courts ; and of not know- 
Big a certain medium between ^rovellii^ complacency and inflexible obstina- 
cy.* Aristotle had attempted, out to no purpose, to soften the seventy of his 
temper : and foreseeing the ill consequences with which his disaerreeable liberty 
of speakii^ his mind might be attended, he used often to repeat the follow 
vog verse of Homer* to him ; , 

*• M7 sou, U17 froetfom will abridge \hj daj ••* ' '\ 

And his prediction was but too trae. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, maintained a deep 
silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made the 
following speech, which appears to me veiy reasonable. It often happens, 
however, wnen a subject is bound in duty to oppose the inclinations of his sove- 
reign, that the most cautious and most respectful zeal is considered as inso- 
lence and rebellion. '* Had the king," said he, ** been present when you made 
your speech, none among us would then have attempted to answer you, for he 
himself would have interrupted you, and not have suffered vou to prompt him 
to assume the custom of barbarians, in casting an odium on his person and glo* 
17, by so ser%'ile an adulation. But since he is absent, I will answer you in his 
name. I consider Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a 
mortal ; but there is a difference between the worship of the gods, and that of 
men. The former includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices ; the latter 
is confined to praises only, and awful respect We salute the latter, and look 
upon it as elorious to pay them submission, ooedience, and fidelity ; but we 
adore the former ; we institute festivals to their honour, and sing nymns and 
soi^ to their glory. The worship of the gods does itself vaiy, according to 
their rank ; and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We must not therefore confound all 
things, either by bringii^ down the gods to the condition of mortals, or by rais- 
ii^ a mortal to the state of a god. Alexander would be justly offended, should 
we pay to another person the homage due to his sacred person only ; ought 
we not to dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone ? I am sensible that our monarch is 
vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, and the most glorious 
of all conquerors ; but then he is a man, not a god. To obtain this title, he 
must first be divested of his mortal frame ; but this it is greatly our interest to 
wish may happen, as late as possible. The Greeks did not worship Hercules 
till after his death ; and that, not till the oracle had expressly commanded it. 
The Persians are cited as an example for imitation ; but how low is it that the 
vanquished should give law to the victor! Can we forget that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont, not to subject Greece to Asia, but Asik to Greece ?" 

The deep silence which all the company observed while Callisthenes spok^ 
was an indication, in some measure, of their thoughts. The king, who stood 
behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had passed. He thereupon 
ordered Cleon to be told, that without insisting any farther, he would only re- 
quire the Persians to fall prostrate, according to their usual custom ; in a short 
time after he came in, pretending he had been busied in some affair of impor- 
tance. Immediately the Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Polysperchon, 
who stood near him, observing that one of them bowed so low that nis chin 
touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, " strike harder." 
The king, offended at this joke, threw Polysperchon into prison, and broke up 
the assembly. He, however, aiterwards pardoned him, but Callisthenes was 
not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his chaige a crime of which he was not guilty, 
Hermolaus, one of the young officers who attended upon the king in all places, 

* Inter abraptom contumaciMn et defonne obieoniura p«rcere iter ambitioiie ac oericaUf vaGUWih— T» 
«»J.Aiii»al.l.iv\c.20. 1 r • -r- 
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had, upoD account of some private pique, fonned a conspiracy agaiost hnn ; 1ml 
it was yenr happily discovered, the instant it was to have been put inexecutioo. 
The criminals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one amor^ 
them had accused Callisthenes ; but having been veiy intimate with Herroolaus, 
that alone was sufficient He was accordingly thrown mto a dungecHi, loaded widi 
irons, and the most grievous torments were inflicted on him, m order to extort 
a confession of guilt. But he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and ex 
pired in the mi£t of his tortures. 

Nothiqg has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, as this on- 
iust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited the name of philosopher, 
.rom the solidity of his understanding, the extent of his knowledge, the austerity 
of his life, the regularity of his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he so 
evidently manifested for dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not 
bom for courts, the frequenters of which must have a supple, pliable, flexible 
turn of mind : sometimes it must be of a knavish and treacherous, or at least of 
a hypocritical, flattering cast. He was very seldom seen at the king's tab e. 
though frequently invited to it : and whenever he prevailed so far upon himself 
as to go thither, his melancholy silent air, was a manifest indication, that he 
dtsappioved of eveiy thing that was said and done at it. With this humour, 
which was a little too severe, he would have been an inestimable treasure, had 
he been possessed by a prince who hated falsehood ; for among the many thou- 
sands who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Callisthenes only had 
courage enough to tell him the truth. But where do we meet with princes who 
know the value of such a virtue, and the use which ought to be made Of it ? 
Truth seldom pierces those clouds which are raised by the authority of the 
great, and the flatteiy of their courtiers. And, indeed Alexander, by this dread- 
ful example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of exhorting him to 
those thii^ which were for his true interest. From that instant no one spoke 
with freedom in the council ; even those who had the greatest love for the pub- 
lic, and a personal .affection for Alexander, thought themselves not obliged to 
undeceive him. After this, nothii^ was listened to but flattery, which gained 
such an ascendant over that prince, as entirely depraved him, and justly punished 
him, for having sacrificed to the wild ambition of having adoration paid him, the 
most virtuous man about his person. 

I observe, after Seneca, that the death of Callisthenes is an eternal reproach 
to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, however beautiful, no 
militaiT exploit, though of the most conspicuous kind, can ever efface its infa- 
my, it is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number of 
Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the most powerful kinj^ of the earth ; 
conquered innumerable provinces and nations ; penetrated as far a5 the ocean, 
and extended the bounds of his empire from the most remote part of Thrace 
to the extremities of the east : in answer to each of these particulars, " Yes," 
says Seneca, ** but he murdered Callisthenes ;" a crime of so heinous a nature, 
that it entbely obliterates the gloiy of all his other actions.* 

SECTION XV. — ^ALEXANDER SETS OUT FOR INDIA. BESIEGES AND TAKES SEVE 
RAL CITIES. DEFEATS PORUS, WHOM HE RESTORES TO HIS THRONE. 

Alexander, to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose amoo^ his 
soldiers, set out for Inaia« He himself wanted action and motion, for he always, 
when unemployed, lost part of the glory he had acquired in war. An excess 
of vanilT and folly prompted him to undertake this expedition ; a project quite 
useless in itself, and attended with very dangerous consequences. He had read 

* Ho6 est Alexuk^i eiimen ateroom, quod nulla Tirtut, nulla beUorum felkitai redimet. Nam qaoli«as 
quit dixtrit, oecMit Penanrtu mvlta miUia ; oppooatur, at CaUiitiienem. Q,uotieD> dietnm erit, oceidh Pa 
nuro, peacf quern tune magnum rcf^um erat ; opponatur, ct Callisthenem. Q^uotiens dictum crit, omnia 
oceano tanut ricit, ip«um qui 
terminotpratulit; dic«tur, » 
sierit, ex hia qua fecit aihU 
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mtibe ancient fables of Gieece, Uiat Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of Jupiter, 

as himself was, bad marched so far. He was determined not to be surpassed 
by them : and there were not wanting^ flatterers, who applauded this wild, chi- 
merical design.* 

These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of such pretended 
heroes ; and it is this which many people, dazzled by a false splendour, still 
admire in Alexander ; a ridiculous desire ot overrunning' the world ; of disturb- 
iiw; the tranquillity (h nations, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
oTtreating aU those as enemies, who should refuse to acknowledge him Tor their 
sovereign : of plundering and extirpating such as should presume to defend their 
liberties, their possessions, and their lives against an unjust invader, who came 
from the extremity of the earth to attack them without the least shadow of right. 
Add to this glaring injustice, the rash and stupid project he had formed, of sub- 
duing, with mfinite labour and the utmost hazard, manv more nations than it 
was possible for him to keep in subjection ; and the saa necessity to which he 
was reduced, of beir^ perpetually obliged to conquer them anew, and punish 
them for their rebellion. This is a sketch of what the conquest of India will 
exhibit to us. after I shall have given some little account of^ the situation and 
manners of that country, and some of its curiosities. 

Ptolemy divides Inaia into two parts ; India on this, and India, on the other 
side of the Ganges. Alexander did not go beyond the former, nor even so far 
as the Gai^s. This first part is situated between two great rivers, Indus, 
whence this countiy received its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says^ the 
limits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Arachosia, ai»Gredrosia, which either 
form a part, or are upon the confines of the kingdom of Persia : to the norths 
mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartaiy ; to the east, the (ranges ; to the 
south, the Ocean, or Indian Sea. 

All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedemonians, have no slaves among 
them. The onlj difference is, the latter make use of foreign slaves, whereas 
there are none in India. They do not erect Bny monuments in honour of the 
dead, but are of opinion that the reputation of illustrious men is their mauso- 
leum.! 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and most honourable, 
(bough the smallest, is that of the Brahmins, who are, as it were, the guardians 
of religion. I shall have occasion to mention them in Ihe sequel. 

The second and most numerous is that of the husbandmen. These are had 
in great veneration. Their only employment is to plough the fields, and they 
are never taken from this employment to carry arms and serve in the field in 
time of war : it is an inviolable law, never to molest them on their lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who keep herds and flocks, and 
never come into the cities. They rove up and down the mountains, and oflen 
exercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth is that of traders and artificers, among whom pilots and seamen 
are included. These three last orders pay a tribute to the king, and none ai« 
exempted from it but those that make arms, who, instead of paying any thii^, 
receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth is that of soldiers, whose only emi^oyment is war : they axe fur^ 
nished with all sorts of necessaries ; arid, in time of peace, are abundant^ sup- 
plied with all things. Their life, at all times, is free and disengaged from cares 
of every kind. 

The sixth order is that of overseers, who superintend the actions of others, 
and examine every transaction, either in cities or the countiy, and report the 
whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities required in these magistrates 
are, exactness, sincerity, probity, and the love of countiy. None oi these 
magistrates, says the historian, have ever been accused of telling an untruths 
Thrice happy nation, were this really fact 1 This observation, however, proves 

♦ <i. Curt. I. viii. c. 9. \ 4xtitm, de Indian p. 8M-938. i 
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at least that tnitfi and justice were held in gnat honour in this country, and 
that knayeiy and insincerity were detested. * 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employed in the public council, 
and who share the cares of the government with the sovereign. From this 
class are taken magistrates, intemiants, governors of provinces, generals, and 
all miiitaiy officers, whether for land or sea ; comptrollers of the treasury, le^ 
beivers, and all who are intrusted with the public moneys. 

These different orders of the state never blend by marris^e ; and an artifi- 
cer, for instance, is not allowed to take a wife from among the class of hus- 
bandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these can follow two professions at the 
same time, nor auit one class for another. It is natural to conclude, that this 
jegulation must nave contributed ver^ much to the improvement of all arts and 
trades ; as everyone added his own industry and reflections to those of his an- 
cestors, which were delivered down to him by an uninterrupted tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these Indian customs, which «I am 
obliged to omit, for the ^e of proceeding in my histoiy I only entreat the 
naaer to observe, that in every wise eovemment, every well governed state, 
the tilling of lands, and the grazing of cattle, two perpetual and certain sour^ 
ces of riches and abundance, have always been among the chief objects of the 
care of those who preside in the administration ; and 9iat the neglect of either, 
is erring gainst one of the most important maxims in policy. 

I also a<£ntre very much that custom of appointing overseers, whether they 
ar« known for such or not, who go upon the spot, in order to inspect the con- 
duct of governors, intendants, and judges ; the only method to prevent the 
rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority, and the distance n-om a court, 
frequently give occasion ; the only method, at the same time, fw a sovereign 
to know the state of his kingdom, without which it is impossible for him to 
govern happily the people whom rrovidence has intrusted to his care. This 
care regaras him personally ^ and those who act under him can no more dis* 
pense with the discharge of it, than they can usurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable^ that in India, from the month of June to those of Septem- 
ber and October, excessive rains very often fall, which render the crossing of 
rivers very difficult, and cause frequent inundations. Hence we may judge, 
how ereatjy, during all this season, the armies of Alexander must have suf- 
iereo, as they were at that time in the field. 

Belbre I leave what relates in general to India, I shall say a few words con- 
cerning elephants, with which that country abounds more than any other. The 
eleph^t exceeds all terrestrial animals in size. Some are thirteen or fifteen 
feet high. The female goes a whole year with her young. It lives sometimes 
to the age of one hundred, or one hundred and twenty years ; nay much loti^er, 
if some ancient writers may be credited. Its nose, called its trunk, " probos- 
cis," is loi^ and hollow like a large trumpet, and serves the elephant instead 
of a hand,'^ which it moves with incredible agility ftnd strength, and is of great 
service to it. The elephant, notwithstanding its prod^ious size, is so tracta- 
ble and industrious, that one would be almost apt to conclude it were endued 
with something like human reason.! It is susceptible of affection, fondness, 
and gratitude, so far as to pine away with sorrow when it has lost its master, 
and even sometimes to destroy itself when it happens to have injured or killed 
him in the transport of its fury. It is very docile. Arrian, whose authority if 
aoi to be questioned, relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with two 
cymbals fixed to his legs, which he struck oniB after the other in cadence with 
his trunk ; and that the rest danced round him, keepii^ time with surprising 
exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are taken. The 
Indians inclosed a laige spot of ground with a trench about twenty feet wide, 

* Maaus dnta elephaatis, quia propter macnittidincai conorU diffieilas aditui hsbebaot ad p«fttiiia<— CiO* 
4«Nat. Deor.ui.n. 133. r r — » r r 
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Vhd fifteen feet deep, to which there is access but in one put, bf a briclgte 
covered with turf, in order that these animals, who are yeiy subtle, may not 
suspect what is intended. Of the earth that is dug out of the trench, a kind of 
wall is raised, on the other side of which a little kind of chamber is mad«» 
where people conceal themselves in order to watch these animals, the entrance 
of* which is very small. In this inclosure two or three tame female elephanti 
are set. The instant the wild elephants see or smell them, they run and whiil 
about so much, that at last they enter the inclosure, u^n which the bridge ia 
immediatelj broken down ; and the people on the watch fy to the neighbour- 
ing villages for help. After they have been broken for a tew days by hunger 
and thirst, people enter the inclosure upon tame elephants, and with tnese tbe^ 
attack them. As the wild ones are hj this time veiy much weakened, it is 
impossible for them to make a long lesistance. Afier throwing them on the 
ground, men get upon their backs, having first made a deep wound round their 
necks, about which thej throw a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in 
case they attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, they suffer themselvea 
to be lea quietly to the houses with the rest, where they are fed with grass and 
green com, and tamed insensibly by blows and huneer, till such time as thej 
obe^ readily their master's voice, and perfectly understand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made of these animals in oattlei( 
they frequently, however, made greater havoc in the army to which they be* 
longed, than in that of the enemy. Theur teeth, or rather tusks, furnish us with 
ivonr. But it is time to return to Alexander. 

This prince having entered India,* all the petty kings of these countries cani8 
to meet, and submit themselves to him. They declared that he was the third 
aoD of Jupitert who had arrived in their country ; that they had known Bac- 
chus and Hercules no otherwise than bj fame ; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. The king received them 
with the utmost humanity, commandii^ them to accompany him, and serve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their lK>mage, he detached 
Hei^stion and Perdiccas with part of bis forces, commanding them to subdue 
all who should refuse to submit. But finding^ he was obliged to cross several 
rivers, he caused boats to be built in such a form, that they could be taken to 
pieces; the several parts of them to be carried upon wagons, and afterwards 
put together again. Then, having commanded Cratenis to follow him with his 
phalanx, he himself marched before, with his cavaliy and light-armed troopat; 
and, after a slight engagement, he defeated those who had dared to oppose hinvi 
and pursued them to the next city, into which they fled. Craterus coming uo, 
the king, in order to terrify, on a sudden, those nations who had not yet felt 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to bum down the 
fortifications of that place, which he besieged in a regular way, and to put ail 
the inhab tants of it to the sword. But as he was going round the walls on 
horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwithstanding this accident, he 
took the city, after which he made dreadful havoc of all the soldiers and ift- 
habitants, and did not so much as spare the houses.^ 

After subduing this nation, which was of great consequence, he marched to* 
wards the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a forest 
that covered it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold in the night, that they 
had never yet felt so excessive a chill; but, very "happily for them, a remedy 
was near at hand. They felled a great number of trees, and lighted up several 
fires, which proved very comfortable to the whole army. The besieged having 
attempted an unsuccessful sortie, a faction arose in the city ; some being of 
opinion, that it would be best for them to surrender, while otners were for mild- 

, * dinotiM Curtiaf suppoteA, th&t serermi countries <m Uie ottier side of Uie Iildm, but adjeceat to thet 
Rrer, belonged to India, and made part of it. 

t Coald these Oreek names of pods be known to the Indians! 
Ji (loittt. Cart. I. Tiii. c. 9—14. Arrian. i. ir. p. 183—195. k ▼. p. 19$— S21. Plut in Alei. p. SOT-^SW 
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11^ out tlie siefe. Thn ocming^ to the kin^s ear,fae only blocked up Aecihr, 
^nd did not do the inhabitants any farther mjuiy ; till at last, tired out with me 
length of the siege, they surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kmd^ 
treated by the conqueror. They declared that their city had been built by 
Bacchus. The whole army, for six days together, celebrated games and iiia(k 
KJoieiogs on this mountain, in honour of the zoi who was there worshipped. 

He marched from thence to a countiy called Dadala, which had been aban- 
dooed by the inhabitants, who had fled fw shelter to inaccessible mountains, 
as also those of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obliged him 
to change his mode of war, and to disperse his forces in different places, by 
which means the enemy were all defeated at once ; no resistance was made asy 
where^and those who were so courageous as to wait the coming up of the Mace- 
donians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several little cities the instant 
he sat down before them : Alexander carried the laige ones, and, after unitipe 
all hh forces, passed the river Choaspes,* and left Ccenus to besiege a rich ana 
populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants.! 

He afterwards marched towards Magosa, whose king, called Assacanus^ was 
lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled the province and city. There 
were diirty thousand toot in it, and both nature ana art seemed to have united 
their endeavours in raising its fortifications ; for towards the east it was sur> 
rounded by a veiy rapid nver. the banks of which were steep, and difficult of 
access ; and on the west were nigh and cragigy rocks, at the foot of which were 
caves, which, through length of time, had increased into a kind of abysses; 
and where these faued, a trench, of an astomshing height, was raised with in- 
credible labour. 

While Aletender was going roucrd the cihr, to view its fortifications, he was 
shot by an arrow in the calf of his leg ; but be only pulled out the weapon, and 
without even binding up the wound, mounted his horse, and continued to view 
the outward fortifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg downward, 
and the congealing of the blood put him in great pain, it is related Uiat be cried, 
'* Eveiy one swears that I am the son of^ Jupiter, but my wound makes me 
sensible that I am man."]; He did not, however, leave the place till be had 
seen every thing^ and given all the necessary orders. Some of the soldiers, 
therefore, demolished such houses as stood without the city, and with the rub- 
bish of them they filled up the gulfe above mentioned. Others threw great 
trunks of trees and huge stones into them ; and aU laboured with so much vigour, 
that in nine days the works were completed, and the towers were raised upon 
them. 

The kipg, without waiting till his wound was healed, visited the woiks, and 
after applauding the soldiers for their great dei^atch, he caused the engines to 
be broii^ht forward, whence a great number of^ darts were discbaiged against 
those who defended the walls. But that which most terrified the barbarians, 
was those towers of a vast height which seemed to them to move of themselves. 
This made them imagine, that they were made to advance by the gods ; and 
that those battering rams which beat down walls, and the javelins thrown by 
engines, the like of which they had never seen, could not be the effect of hu- 
man strength ; so that, persuaded that it would be impossible for them to de- 
fend the city, they withdrew into the citadel ; but not finding themselves more 
secwe there, they sent ambassadors to propose a surrender. The nueen after- 
wards came and met Alexander, attended oy a great number of laaies, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave her a veiy gra- 
cious reception, and restored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent with an army to besiege the city of Ora. 
which he soon took. Most of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aomos. There was a tradition, that Hercules having besieged this rock, an 

* ThM u Dotth* CboMres which runs hj Sua. t A. M. S6T7. Ant J. C. SSI 
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^ttrtbqiiiJie had forced him to quit the siege. There aie not on this rocK, as 
on many others, gentle deelivities of easy access ; but it rises like a bank ; and 
being very wide at its base, grows narrower all the way to the top, which ter- 
minates in a point. The river Indus, whose source is not far from this pbce, 
flows at the foot, its sides being perpendicular and hieh ; and on the other side 
were vast morasses, which it was necessaiy to fill up, nefore the rock couM be 
taken. Very happily for the Macedonians, they were near a fcH^est. This the 
kinehad cut down, commanding his soldiers to cany off nothing but the trunks, 
the branches of which were lopped, in order that they roig^t be carried with 
the less difficulty ; and be himself threw the first trunK into the morass. The 
army seeing this, shouted for joy, and every soldier labouring with incredible 
diligence, tne work was finislied in seven days ; immediate^ after which he 
commenced the attack. The officers were of opinion, that it would not be 
proper for the king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger being evi- 
dently too great. But the trumpet had no sooner sounded, than this jjrince, 
Mfbo was nut master of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, hnnseb 
first climbing the rock. At this sight it appeared no loneer inaccessible, and 
every one flew after him. Never were soldiers exposed to greater dang;er ; 
but ttiey were all resolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the rock into 
the river, whose whiripoote swallowed them up. The barbarians rolled great 
stones on the foremost, who beine scarcel^r able to keep upon their feet, the 
rock was so slippeiy, fell down me precipices, and were dashed to pieces. No 
sight could possibly be more dismal than this ; the king, greatly afflicted at the 
k^ of so many brave soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. Although he 
had lost all hopes of taking the place, and was determined to raise the siege, 
still he acted as if be intended to continue it, and accordingly gave orders Tor 
bringing forward the towers, and other engines ; the besieged, bv way of in- 
sult, made p;reat rejoicings, and contmued the festivity for two days and tvxi 
nights, maJsing the rock, and the whole nei^hbouihood, echo with the sound of 
their drums aM cymbals. But the third night they were not heard, and the 
Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illuminated with 
torches. The king was iuibrmed, that the Indians had lighted them to assist 
their flight, and to guide them the more easily in those precipices during the 
obscurr^ of the night. Immediately the whole army, by Alexander's order, 
shouted aloud, which terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them, fancy- 
ing they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the top of the rock, and perished 
miseraoly. The king, having so happily and unexpectedly possessed himself 
of the rock in an almost miraculous manner, thanked the gods, and offered 
sacrifices in their honour. 

From thence he marched, and took Ecbolimus ; and after sixteen days march, 
arrived at the river Indus, where he found that Hephesti(»i had got all things 
/ ready for his passage, pursuant to the orders given him. The kin^ of the coun- 
try, called Omphis, whose father died some time before, had sent to Alexander, 
to know whether he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwithstand- 
iofi; the Macedonian told him he might, he nevertheless delayed putting it on 
till his arrival. He then went to meet him with his whole army; and when 
Alexander was advanced pretty near, he pushed forward his horse, came up 
singly to himj and the king did the same. The Indian then told him, by an 
interpreter, '* That he was come to meet him at the head of his army, in order 
to deliver up all his forces into his hands : that he surrendered his person and 
his kioj^dom to a monarch, who, he was sensible, fought only with tne view of 
acquirmg ^biy, and dreaded nothing so much as treachery." The king, 
gieatly satisfied with the frankness of the barbarian, gave him his hand, and 
restored him \vi kingdoms. He then made Alexander a present of fifty-six 
elephai^, and a great number of other animals of a prodigious size. Alexander 
asking him, which were most necessair to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
veplied^ diat as he was at war with two kings, the latter were of greater service 

to him. These two monarchs were Abisares and PoniS| the latter of whom wet 
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adaiipes. Omphis assumed tbe diadem, and took the name of Taxilus,bf 
ich tbe kings of that countiy were called. He made magnificent piesenti 
to Alexander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded in generosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, surrenkred 
up to him. pursuant to the power given them, all the dominions of their sove- 
leign ; and, after the parties had mutually promised fidelity to each <ither, they 
retuined. 

Alexander, expectii^ that Porus, astonished with the report of his glory, 
would not fail to submit to him, sent a message to that prince, as if he had been 
his vassal, reouiring him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the fixHitiers of bis 
dominions. Poms answered with great coldness, that he would do so, but with 
sword in hand. At the same time a reinforcement of thirty elephants, which 
were of great service, were sent to Alexander. He eave the superintendence of 
all his elej^nts to Taxilus, and advanced as far as toe borders of the Hydaspes. 
Poms was encamped on the other side of it, in order to dispute the passage 
with him ; and had posted at tbe head of his army eighty-five elephants of a 
prodigious size, and behind them three hundred chanots, guarded by thirty 
thousand foot ; not having, at most, above seven thousand horse. This prince 
was mounted on an elephant of a much larger size than any of the rest, and he 
hiinself exceeded the usual stature of men : so that, clothea in his armour glit« 
teripg with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible and majestic 
The greatness of his courag[e fully equalled his extraordinary stature, and he 
was as wise and prudent as it was possible for the monarch of so barbarous a 
people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river they weie 
obliged to pass. It was four fiirlong^ wide, about four hundred fathoms, and 
so deep in every part that it looked like a sea, and was no where fourdable. It 
was impetuous m its course, notwithstandine'its great breadth ; for itrolled with 
as much % iolence as if it had been confinedto a narrow channel ; and its raging 
foaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered that it was full of stones 
and rocks. Nothing, however, was so dreadful as the appearance of the shore, 
which was Completely covered with men, horses, and elephants. These hideous 
Animals stood fike so many towers, and the Indians exasperated them, in order 
that the hcnrid cry they made might fill the enemy witn greater terror. But 
this could not intunidate an army of men, whose courage was proof against all 
attacks, and who were animated by an uninterrupted series of success ; they 
however did not think it would be possible for tnem, as their barks were so 
o-azY, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with safety. 



This river was full of little islands, to which the Indians and Macedonians 
used to swim, with their anns over their heads ; and slight skirmishes were eveiy 
day fought in the sight of the two kings, who were well pleased to make these 
small excursions of their respective &£es^ and to form a judgment from such 
skirmishes of the success of a general battle. There were two young officers 
in Alexander's army, £gisimachus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepkli^, and 
who, having ever been successful, despised dangers of every kind. They tock 
with them the bravest youths in the whole army : and, with no other weapons 
than their javelins, swam to an island in which several of the enemy were landed ; 
where, with scarcely any other assistance than their intrepidity, they made a 
great slaughter. Ailer this bold stroke, they might have retired with gloiy, 
were it possible for rashness, when successful, to keep within bounds, fiut as 
they waited with contempt, and an insulting air, for those who came to succour 
their companions, they were surrounded by a band of soldiers, who had swam 
unperceived to uie island, and overwheuned with the darts that were shot 
fifom afar. ^ Those who endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, were 
either carried away by the waves, or swallowed up by the whirlpools. The 
courag^e of Porus, who saw all this firom the shore^was surprisii^ly increased 
by twauccean 
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Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding he could not pass the Hj- 
daspes by force of arms, he therefore resolved to have recourse to artifice. 
Accordingly, he caused his cavalry to attempt several times to pass it in die 
night, and to shout as if they really intended to ford the river, all things being 
prepared for that purpose. Poms immediately hurried thither with his ele- 
phants, but Alexander continued in order of battle on the bank. This strata* 
fern having been attempted several times, and Poms finding the whole was 
ut mere noise and empty menaces, he took no farther notice of these motions, 
but only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander, being now no 
longer apprehensive of having tne whole army of the enemy fall upon him, in 
his attempting to cross the nver in the night, began to resolve seriously to 
pass it. 

There was in this river, at a considerable distance from Alexander's camp, 
an island of a greater extent than any of the rest. This being covered with 
trees, was well adapted for covering and concealing his design, and therefore 
he resolved to attempt the passage that way. The better to conceal the 
knowledge of it from the enemy, and deceive them on this occasion, he left 
Craterus in his camp with a great part of the army, with orders for them to 
make a great noise at a certain time which should be appointed, in order to 
alami the Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing to cross the 
river ; but that he would not attempt this, till such time as Poms should have 
raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, either to withdraw or ad- 
vance towards those Macedonians who should attempt the passage. Between 
the camp and the island he had posted Meleager andGomas with the foreign 
horse and foot, with orders for them to pass over in bodies, the instant they 
^K>uld see him ei^aged in battle. 

After giving these orders, he took the rest of his army, both cavalry and in- 
fantry ; and, wheeling off from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, 
he advanced in the night-time towards the island into which he was resolved to 
go ; and the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be 
pitched in the camp where he had left Cratems, which was opposite to that of 
rorus. His lifeguards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendour 
with which the majesty c^ a great king is usually surrounded. He also caused 
a royal robe to be put upon Attains, who was of the same age with himself, 
and so much resembled the king, both in stature and features, especially at so 
great a distance as the breadth of the river, that the enemy might suppose 
Alexander himself was on the bank, and was attemptii^ a passage in thai 
place. He however was hj this time got to the island above mentioned ; and 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, while the 
enemy was employed m opposing Cratems. A furious storm now hrose, which 
seemed as if it would retard the execution of his prefect, yet proved of ad- 
vantage to it ; for so fortunate was this prince, that obstacles served only as ad- 
vant^es and succours in his favour : the storm was succeeded by a very vie 
lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, insomuch 
that there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would 
have abandoned his design ; he, on the contrary, wsus animated bv dangei, not 
to mention that the noise, the confusion, and the darkness assisted his passage. 
He thereupon made the signal for the embarkation of hib troops, and went oft 
himself in the first boat, it is reported, that it was on this occasion he cried 
out, '* O Athenians I could you thmk I would expose myself to such dangers, 
to merit your applause ?" And indeed, nothing could contribute more to im- 
mortalize his name, than the having his actions recorded by such great histo- 
rians as Thucydides and Xenophon \* and so anxious was ne about the cha- 
racter which would be given him after his death, that he wished it were pos- 
sible for him to return again into the world, only so long as was necessaiy 
to know what kind of impression the pemsal of his history made on the mindjs 
w^men. 

* Lad«B. d« C«iucrib. But. p. 6fl« 
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ScaioelT ao(f penon appeared to Cfjppoee their descent, because Poias wai 
wholly taken up with Cratenis, and imagined he had nothing to do but to op- 
pose his passage. Immediately, this general, pursuant to his orders, made a 
prodieious clamour, and seemed to attempt tne passage of the river. Upon 
this sul the boats reached the shore, except one, whicn the waves dasbea to 
pieces against a rock. . The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in cider 
of battle his little army, consisting of six thousand foot and five thousand horse. 

He himself headed the latter ; and, having commanded the foot to make all 
ima^nable despatch after him, he marched before. It was his firm opinion, 
that in case the Indians should oppose him with their whole force, his cavalry 
would give him infinite advantage over them ; and that, be this as it would, he 
might easily continue fighting until his foot should come up ; or, that in case 
the enemy, alarmed at tne news of his passing, should fly, it would then be in 
hispower to pursue, and make a great slaughter of them. 

ronis, upon hearing that Alexsuider had passed the river, sent against him 
a detachment, commanded by one of his sons, of two thousand horse, and one 
hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander at first imagined them to be the 
enemy's van^ard, and that the whole army was behind them ; but, being in- 
formed it was but a detachment, he chaiged them v^iih such vieour, that Porus's 
son was killed upon the spot, with four hundred horses, ana all the chariots 
were taken. Each of these chariots carried six men ; two were armed with 
bucklers, two bowmen sat on eadi side, and two guided the chariot, who also 
always fought when the battle grew warm, having a ^at number of darts, 
whicn they dischai^d at the enemy. But all these did little execution that 
day, because the ram, which fell in g^at abundance, had moistened the earth 
to such a degree, that the horses could scarcely stand upon their legs ; and the 
chariots being very heavy, most of them suiJl very deep into the mud. 

Poms, upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat of the de- 
tachment, and of Alexander's approach, was in doubt whether it would be pro- 
per for him to continue in his post, because Craterus, with the rest of the Ma- 
cedonian army, made a feint as if they intended to pass the river. He resolved 
at last to ^o and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants 
in his camp, to amuse those who were posted on the opposite shore, he set out 
with thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, three thousand chariots, and two 
hundred elephants. Being come into a firm sandy soil, in which his horses and 
chariots might wheel about with ease, he drew up his army in order of battle, 
with an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He posted in front, and on 
the first line, all the elephants at an hundred feet distance from each other, in 
order that they might serve as a bulwaric to his foot, who were behind. It was 
his opinion, tHat the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in these inter- 
vals, because of the fear those horses would have of the elephants 5 and much 
less the infantry, when they should see that of the enemy posted behmd the ele- 
phants, and in danger of being trodden to pieces by those animals. He bad 
posted some of his foot on the same line with the elephants, in order to cover 
their right and lef^ ; and his infantry was covered by his two win^s of horse. 
before which the chariots were posted. Such was the order and disposition of 
die army of Porus. 

Alexander, on comii^ in sight of the enemy, waited the comii^ up of his 
foot, which marched with the utmost diligence, and arrived shortly after : and 
in order that they might have time to take breath, and not be led directly, as 
they were very much fatigued, against the enemy, he caused his horse to make 
a great many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now, every thing being 
ready, and me infantry having sufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander 
gave the signal of battle. He did not think proper to begin by attacking the 
enemy's main body, where the infantry and the elephants were posted, for the 
very reason which had made Porus draw them up in that manner : but his ca- 
valry being stronger he drew out the greatest part of themf and marchiiiig 
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dgainst the led wing, sent Ccbdus with his own re§[iment of horse, and that of 
Demetrius, to charge them at the same time ; ordering him to attack the caraljy 
on the left, in the rear, while he himself would charge them at the same time 
both in front and flank. Seleucus, Antigouus, and Tauron, who commanded 
the foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander's cavalry had 
thrown thatpf the enemy, as well as their foot, into disorder. 

When come withm arrow-shot, he detached a thousand bowmen on horse- 
back, with orders for them to make their dischaige on the horse of Porus's left 
wing, to throw it into disorder, while he himself should chaise this body in flark, 
before it* had time to rally. The Indians, having again joined their squad- 
rons, and drawn them up in a narrower compass, advanced against Alexan- 
der. At tliat instant Ccenus charged them in the rear, according to the orders 
given him ; so that the Indians were obliged to face about on all sides, to de- 
fend themselves from the thousand bowmen, and against Alexander and Cce- 
nns. Alexander, to make the best advantage of the confusion into which 
this sudden attack had thrown them, charged, with great vigour, those who made 
head against him, who being no loiter aole to stand so violent an attack, were 
soon broken, and retired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable rampart. 
The leaders of the elephants made them advance against the enemy's horse : 
but, that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx, moving on a sudden, surrounded 
those animals, and chained with their pikes both the elephants and their leaders. 
This battle was very different from all which Alexander had hitherto fought ; 
for the elephants rushing upon the battalions, broke with inexpressible fury, the 
thickest of^them ; when the Indian horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stopped 
by the elephants, returned to the chaige ; that of Alexander, however, being 
'stronger,4nd having greater experience in war, broke this body a second time, 
and obliged it to retire toward the elephants ; upon which the Macedonian 
horse, being all united in one body, spread terror and confusion wherever they 
attacked. The elephants being covered with wounds, and the greatest part 
having lost their leaders, did not preserve their usual order ; but, distracted 
with pain, no longer distinguished friends from foes, and running about from 
place to place, they overthrew eveiy thing that came in their way. The Mace- 
donians, who had purposely left a greater interval between their battalions, 
either made way for them wherever they came forward, or chaiged with darts 
those that fear and the tumult obliged to retire. Alexander, after having sur- 
rounded the enemy with his horse, made a signal to his foot to march up with 
all imaginable speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them with 
his whole force, all which they executed very successfully. In this manner the 
greatest part of the Indian cavalry was cut to pieces ; and a body of their foot, 
which sustained equal loss, seeing themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. 
Craterus, who had continued in the camp with the rest of the anny, seeing 
Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed the river, apd charging the routed sol- 
diers with his troops, who were cool and vigorous, by that means killed as many 
enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the oattle. 

The Indians lost on this occasion twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse ; not to mention the chariots which were all broken to pieces, and the 
elephants that were either killed or taken. Porus's two sons fell in this battle, 
with Spitacus, governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and foot, and 
those who guided the elephants and chariots As for Alexander, he lost but 
eighty of the six thousand soldiers who were at the first charge, ten bowmen of 
the horse, twenty of his horpe guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 

Poms, after having performed all the duty both of a soldier and a general in 
the battle, and fou^t with incredible bravery, seeing all his horse defeated, 
and the greatest part of his foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who, in 
a like disaster, was the first that fled ; on the contraiy , he continued in the field, 
as long as one battalion or squadron stood their ground : but at last, having 
received a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon nis elephant ; and was easily 
distinguished from the rest by the greatness of his stature, and his unparalleled 
bravery, ^exandcr, finding who he was by these glorio\w marks, apd b-^*"'* 
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desirous of savings this king^ sent Taxilus after him, because he was of the same 
nation. The latter adrancing to him as near as he might, without rumiing^ajrir 
danger of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in order to hear the mes 
sage he had broujght him from Alexander. Poms turning back, and seeine it 
was Tazilus, his old enemj, " How !" says he, " is it not Taxilus that calk 
that traitor to his country and kingdom?" Immediately after which, he would 
hare transfixed him with his dart, bad he not instantly retired. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Alexander was still desirous to save so brave a prince, and thereupon 
despatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate firiends, 
who besought him in the strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueiv^r who was 
altogether worthy of him. After much entreaty, Porus consented, and accord- 
ingly set forward. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, went forward 
in order to receive him with some of his train. Being come pretty near, Alex- 
ander stopped, purposely to take a view of his stature and noble mien, he being 
about five cubits in heignt.* Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune, 
but came up with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose courage 
in defending his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of the brave prince 
11^0 had taken him prisoner. Alexander spoke first, and with an august and 
gracious air, asked him how he desired to be treated? ** Like a kii^, replied 
Porus. *' But," continued Alexander, "do you ask nothing more r' " No," 
replied Porus ; " all things are included m that sire^Ie word." Alexander, 
struck with this greatness of soul, the magnanimity of which seemed height- 
ened by distress, did not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed otner 
provinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonies of honour, esteem, 
and friendship. Porus was faithful to him till his death. It is bard to say, 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle nad been fought, and ano- 
ther in that place where he had crossed the river. He called (he one Nicaea, 
from his victory ; and the other Bucephalon, in honour of bis horse which died 
there, not of his wounds, but of old age. After having paid the last duties to 
such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized games, and 
otfered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for his victories, rf^t 
are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ; the ease with which 
be surmounted the greatest obstacles, and forced almost impregnable cities ; 
Hne uninterrupted ai^ unheard-of felicity, that extricated him out of those dan- 
gers into which his rashness plunged him, and in which, one would have con- 
cluded, he must a hundred times have perished. But to unravel these mysterious 
events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course of things, we must 
go back to a superior cause, unknown to the profane historians and to Alexan* 
aer himself. Tnis monarch was, like Cyrus, the minister and instrument 9f the 
Sovereign Disposer of empires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He 
had received the same orders to overthrow the Persian and eastern empires, 
as Cyrus had to destroy that of Babylon. The same power conducted their 
enterprises, assured them of success, protected and preserved theln horn all 
dangers, till they had executed their commission, and completed their minis^ 
try. We may apply to Alexander the words Which God spake to Cyrus in 
Isaiah,! " Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations befol« 
him. And 1 will cause the loins of kings to open before him the two-leaved 
gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I will go before tibee, and make the 
crooked paths straight. I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut io 
sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee treasures of darkness, and hidden 
treasures of secret places. I girded thee, though thou hast not known me." 
This is the true and only cause of the incredible success with which this con- 
queror was attended ; of his unparalleled bravery ; the affection his soldiers bad 
tCNT him, the foreknowledge of his felicity, and his assurance of success^ which 
astonished his most Intrepid captains. 

■ ' ' ■ II ,1. I..! I W 
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SECTION XVI.— ALEXANDER ADVANCES INTO INDIA. HE IS EXPOSED TO GREAT 
DANGER AT THE 8IEOE OF OXTDRACf. 

Alexander, after his famous yictorr oTer Porus, advanced into India, where 
he subdued a great many nations and cities. He looked upon himself as a 
conqueror by profession as well as by his dignity, and engafi;ed eveiy day ib 
pew exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to fancy himself 
iovesfed with a personal commission, and that there was an immediate obl%a« 
lion upon him to storm all cities, to lay waste all provinces, to extirpate all na* 
tions, which should refuse his yoke ; and that he should have considered him- 
self as guilty of a crime, had he forbore visiting every comer of the earth, and 
canying terror and desolation wherever he went. He passed the Acesines, 
and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable rivers. Advice was then 
biX)ught him, that a great number of free Indians had made a confederacy to 
defend their liberties ; and, among the rest, the Caytheans, who were the most 
valiant and most skilful of those nations in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamped near a strong city, called San^ala. Alexander set out against these 
Indians, defeated them in a pitched battle, took the city, and razed it to the 
venr foundations.* 

One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, some philosophers, called 
brachmans in the language of that country, were conversii^ together as they 
were walking in a meadow. The instant they perceived him, tney all stamp* 
ed upon the ground with their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinaiy 
gesture, demanded the cause of it. They answered, pointing to the around 
with their fingers, " that no man Jaossessed any more of that element than he 
could enjoy ; that the only difference between nim and other men, was, that he 
was more restless and ambitious than they, and overran air seas and lands^ 
merely to injure others and himself; and yet, he would die at last, and po»> 
sess no greater part of the earth than was necessary for his interment." The 
king was not displeased with this answer : but he was hurried on by a torrent 
of glory, and his actions were the veiy reverse of what he approved.! 

These brachmans, says Arrian, are in great veneration in their, coontiy. 
They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist him with their counsel, 
and perform the same offices as the magi do to the kings of Persia. They assist 
at the public sacrifices ; and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of 
these must be present, otherwise the Indians are persuaded they would not be 
agreeable to the gods. They apply themselves particularly to consulting the 
stars ; ijone but ttiemselves pretend to divination ; and they foretell, chiefly, 
the change of weather and of the seasons. If a brachman has failed thrice 
in \m predictions, he is silenced for ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not verjr different from those of 
the Greeks. They believe that the world had a beginning ; that it will end . 
that its fonn is circular ; that it was created by God, who presides over, ana 
fills it with his majesty ; and that water is the principle of all things. With 
regard to the inunortality of the soul, and the punishment of the wicked in hell, 
they follow the doctrine of Plato ; intermixing it, like that philosopher, with 
some fictions, in order to express or describe those punishments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence tne Greeks gave them the 
name of gymnosophists. Many incredible particulars are related, conceminf^ 
the austerity of their lives and their exceedii^ patience. Their only food is 
roots and water. As they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the 
souls of men transmigrate into those of beasts, they abstain from the flesh of 
animals. It is thoudbt, that Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine from the brach- 
mam. They contmue whole days standing with their faces towards the siin^ 
and that in the season when this iuminaiy darts its rays with the ^atest vio* 
le&ce. Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly for 
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death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, ihey hold it glo- 
ous to prevent tlieir last hour, and bum themselres alire ; and, indeed, tSej 
pay no nonourx to those who aie merely of old age ; and imagine they wouJd 
pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that is to bum them to adkes, should tbe^ 
go into it otherwise than fiill of life and vigour. Other brachmans, more judi- 
cious and humane than the former, live in cities, and associate with their am 
species ; and so far from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave actios. 
they look upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently the stroke oi 
death, and as a crime, to dare to anticipate the will of the gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the invincible patience, not 0% 
of the Indian sages, but also of the women of that country, who used to con- 
tend for the honour of dying with their common husband. This privilege was 
reserved for that wife whom the husband had loved most affectionately : and 
was given in her favour by the sentence of persons appointed for that purpose, 
who never gave iudgment till such time as thejr had made a strict examination, 
and heard the allegations on all sides. The wife on whom the preference was 
bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the funeral pile with incredible 
joy and patience ; while the surviving wives withdrew in the deepest transports 
of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in tears.* 

The description which Porphyms has left us of these jjhilosophers, resem- 
bles in many particulars that given above. According to this author, the bracb 
mans live on herbs, roots, amffraits. They abstain from animals of every kind, 
and if they touch any, they thereby render themselves unclean. They sp^d 
the greatest part of tne day and night in singing hymns m honour of their gods. 
They fast and pray continually. The greatest part of them live alone, and 
in the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor profess any thing. They wish 
for nothing so earnestly as death ; and considerii^ this life as a burden, they 
wait impatiently for the moment when the soul will leave the body.t 

These philosophers exist still in India, where they are called bramins ; and 
retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of the ancient brachmans. 

Alexander, passing near a city wherein several of these brachmans dwelt, 
was very desirous to converse with them, and, if possible, to prevail with some 
of them to follow him. Being informed that these philosophers never made 
visits, but that those who had an inclination to see them, must go to tbeir houses, 
htf concluded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to them ; and not just, to 
force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws and usages. Onesicritus, who 
was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was 
deputed to them. He met, not far fiiom the city, with fiiteen brachmans, who 
from morning till evening stood always naked, in the same posture in which 
they at first nad placed themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at 
night. He addressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion bf 
his coming. The latter gazing upon the clothes and shoes of Onesicritus, could 
not forbear laughing ; aner vmich he told him, " that anciently, the eaxih bad 
been covered with barley and wheat, as it was at that time with dust ; that be- 
sides water, the rivers used to flow with milk, honey, oil, and wine : that man's 
guilt had occasioned a chaise of this happy condition ; and that Jupiter, to 
punish their ii^ratitude, had sentenced them to a long, painful labour: that 
their repentance afterwards moving him to compassion, he had restored them 
their former abundance ; however, that by the course of Aings, they seenaed 
to be returning to their ancient confusion." This relation shows evidently. 
that thene philosophers had some notion (^ the felicity of the first man, and of 
the evil to which he had been sentenced for his sins. 

AfW this first conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Mandams, the chief, and, 
«s it were, the superior of the band. This brachman said,. " that he thoitght 

* Hulieref in India, eon est cnjiisque eanim rir mortntts, ia certameo jodkiamqne Teaioot, ^mtn H"?*" 
miM UIa dilexerit: pliires enim sla^ulei loleat esse nnpta. Q,uaB cU Tictriz. «• lata prowtgoeatibailBilh 
m^cvmrkg ia rpfumiatixmitar: ilU rieU, mceiu disocdit— Toie. Ctumt* 1* r. a. t&. 
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AlexatKier worthy of admiration, m 9eekin^ thus for wisdom In the midst of the 
cares of his government ; that he was the first who had ever united m himself 
the two characters of conqueror and philosopher ;* that it were to he wished, 
tftat the latter character were the attribute ot those who could inspire the wis*' 
oom which thej themselves possessed, and command it by their authority." 
He added, that he could not conceive the motive which had prompted Alex* 
ander to undertake so long and laborious a journey, nor what he came in search 
of, in so remote a country. 

Onesicritus was veiy urgent with both of them to quit their austere way of 
life, and follow the fortune of Alezsmder, sayine, that they would find in him 
a generous master and benefactor, vdio would heap upon them honours and 
riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis, assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, 
answered, " that he did not want Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as 
well as himself; that he was exempted from want, desire, or fear ; that so long 
as he should live, the earth would furnish him all thii^s necessary for his sub- 
sistence ; and that death would rid him of a troublesome companion, meaning 
his body, and set him at full liberty." Calanus appeared more tractable ; and 
notwithstanding the opposition, and even the prohibition of his superior, who 
reproached him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve another mas- 
ter besides God, he followed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, who 
received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by histoiy, that this people used often to employ parables and si- 
milies for conveying their thoughts. One day, as he was discoursir^ with 
Alexander upon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administration, he 
exhibited to that prince a sensible image, and a natural emblem of his empire. 
He laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and shrunk up, 
and then set his foot upon one edge of it. The hide being pressed so, gave 
way, and all the other edges flew up ; going thus quite round the hide, and 
pressing the several edges of it, he made him observe, that while he lowered 
it on one side, all the rest rose up, till treading at last upon the middle, the 
hide fell equally on all sides. By this image he hinted to him, that it would 
be proper for him to reside in the centre of his dominions, and not undertake 
such lon^ journeys. We shall soon show the reader the manner in which this 
philosopher ended his days. 

Alexander being determined to continue the war as long as he should meet 
with new nations, and to look upon them as enemies while they should live 
independent of him, was meditating about passing the Hyphasus. He was 
told, that after passing that river, he must travel eleven days through deserts, 
and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river in all India. 
That farther in the country lived the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose king 
was preparing to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head of twenty 
thousand horse, and two hundred thousand foot, reinforced by two thousand 
chariots, and which struck the greatest terror, with three thousand elephants. 
This report being spread through the army, surprised all the soldiers, and 
raised a general murmur. The Macedonians, who after having travelled 
through so many countries, and grown gray in the field, were incessantly di- 
rectii^ their eyes and wishes towards their dear , native country, made loud 
complaints, that Alexander should every day hfeap war upon war, and danger 
upon danger. They had undeigone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues, 
having been exposed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for above 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as raised compas- 
sion; others insolently cried aloud, that they would march no fiarther.t 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that secret assemblies were 
formed in fiis camp, to prevent the ill consequences of them, sent for the ch- 
eers into his tent, and commanding them to call the soldiers together, he made 

* Mi^vov 7^9 ISoi ioi6v IvofrKots ^HAocoOUvra* 
t Q,. Cart, u a. e. 1—9. Arrian. I. v. p. %1— 334. et 1. ri. p. 355- -359. Plut. in Alet. p. 699. TOli 
Diod. L ZTU. ^ 569-470. Justia. 1. xU. c. 9 10. 
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^ following speech : *' I am not ignoraBti soldien I that Hat ladians faan 
l^ublished several things, purpoaeiy to terrify us ; but such discourses and ar. 
tifioea are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the straits of Ci' 
JUuLf the Tast plans of Mesopotamia, the riTeis Tigris and Euphrates, as so 
many insuimoiintable difficulties, and yet your braveiy conquered them. Do 
you repent duit you have followed me thus far ? As your glorious deeds haye 
•subdued for you a multitude of provinces ; as you have extended your cod- 
quests beyond the laxarthes and mount Caucasus ; as you see the riveis oi 
India flow through the midst of your empire ; why are you afraid of crossing 
toe Hyphasus, suid of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as on those 
of the Hydaspes ? What ! can the elephants, whose^number is so falsely aug* 
mented, terrify you to such a degree 7 But has not experience taught you, 
that they are more destructive to their own masters than to the enemy ? En^ 
deavoun are used to intimidate you by the dreadful idea oi innumerable ar- 
mies ; but are they more numerous than those of Darius ? It is surely too late 
fgr you to count the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
a desert. It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you ou^ht to have re- 
flected on the small number of your forces : but now the Scythians form ipart 
of our army ; the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and the Dahse are with us, and nght 
for our gloiy. I, however, do not depend on these barbarians. It is on you 
only that I rely ; your victorious arms only are present to my imagination, and 
your courage alone assures me success. So long as I shall be surrounded with 
you in fight, I shall not have auv occasion to count the number of my troops. 
nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with the same marks ol 
joy and confidence you have hitherto discovered. Not only our glory, but 
even our safety, is at stake. Should we now retreat, it will be supposed that 
we fly before our enemies, and from that moment we shall appear as mean as 
the enemy will be judged formidable ; for you are sensible, that in war, repu- 
tation is every thii^. It is in my power to make use of authority, and yet 1 
employ entreaties only. Do not abandon, I conjure you, 1 do not say your 
king and master, but your i)upil and companion in battles. Do not break to 
pieces, in my hand, that glorious palm which will soon, unless envy rob me of 
so great a gloiy, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus." As the soldiers stood 
witn their eyes cast on the ground, and did not once open their lips, " Whatl" 
continued he, " do I then speak to the deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor 
condescend to answer ? Alas ! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am delivered 
up to the enemy. But, I will advance still farther, though I go alone. The 
Scythians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me wherever I lead 
them. Return then to your country, and boast, ye deserters of your kii^, that 
you have abandoned him. As for myself, I will here either meet with the 
victory you despair of, or with a glorious death, which henceforward ought to 
be the sole object of my wishes. 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kept a profound 
silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their commanders and chief 
officers remonstrate to the king that their affection was as strong as ever ; but 
that as their bodies were covered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impossible -for them to continue the war. However, not one of them pre 
sumed to address him in their favour. The examples ot Clitus, and that of 
Callisthenes were still recent. The officers who were then with him, had a 
hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their prince ; but they had not 
the courage to hazard the losing of their fortunes by telling him the truth. 
While, therefore, the soldiers as well as officers continued silent, without once 
daring to lifl up tlieir eyes, there rose on a sudden a murmur, which increasing 
by insensible degrees, broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king himself, whose anger was now changed into compassion, copld not 
forbear weeping. 

At last, while the whole assembly were in tears, and in deep silence. Cob* 
ous took courage, and drew near to the throne, discovering by nis air and ac- 
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don, that he de»i<ed to speak. And wbeo the soldiers saw him take off his 
helmet, that beings the custom when any person spoke to .the king, they be- 
sought him to plead the cause of the army ; and accordingly he spoke as follows : 
" No, sir, we are not changed With regaja to our affection for you : God forbid 
diat so great a calamity should ever befall us. We shall always retain the same 
zeal, the same affectk)n and fidelity. We are readv to follow you at the hazard 
of our lives, and to march wherever you shall thinK fit to lead us. But, if your 
soldiers may be allowed to lay before you their sentiments, sincerely, and with- 
out diseuise, they beseech you to condescend so far as to give ear to their re- 
spectful complaints, which nothing but the most extreme necessity could have 
extorted from them. The greatness, sir, of your exploits has conquered, not 
only your enemies, but even your soldiers themselves. We have done all that 
it was possible for men to do. We have crossed seas and lands. We shall 
soon have marched to the end of the world ; and you are meditating the con- 
quest of another, by going in search of new Indies, unknown to the Indians 
themselves. Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it surpasses 
ours, and our strength still more. Behold those gnastly faces, and those oodies 
oDvered with wounds and scars. You are sensible how numerous we were at 
vour first setting out, and you see what now remains of us. The few, who 
nave escaped so many toils and dangers, are neither brave nor strong enough to 
follow you. All of them long to revisit their relations and country, and to en- 
joy in peace, the fruit of their labours and your victories. Forgive them a 
desire natural to all men. It will be glorious, sir, for you to have fixed such 
boundaries to your fortune, as only your moderation could prescribe you ; and 
to have vanquished yourself, after having conquered all your enemies." 

Coenus had no sooner spoke, than there were heard, on all sides, cries and 
confused voices, intermingled with tears, calling upon flie king as '* their lord 
and father." Afterwards, all the rest of the officers, especially those who as- 
sumed a greater authority because of their age, and for that reason could be 
better excused the freedom they took, made the same humble request : but 
still the king would not comply with it. It must cost a monarch many pangs, 
before he can prevail with himself to comply with things repugnant to his in- 
clination. Alexander therefore shut himself up two days in his tent, without 
once speaking to any one, not even to his most familiar friends, in order to see 
whether some change might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions, but, finding it would be impossible to change the re- 
solution of the soldiers, he commanded them to prepare for their return. This 
news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy ; and Alexander never ap- 
peared greater, or more glorious, than on this day, in which he designed, for 
the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his gloiy and grandeur. The 
whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, for having suffer- 
ed himself to be overcome by his own army, who was invincible to the rest of 
the world. No triumph is comparable to those acclamations and applauses 
that come from the heart, and which are the lively and sincere overflowings of 
it ; and it is a great pity that princes are not more affected with them. 

Alexander had not spent above three or four months, at most, in conquering 
all the countnr between the Indus and the Hyphasus, called to this day Pen- 
gab, that is, the Five Waters, from the five rivers which compose it. before 
settii^out, he raised twelve altars, to serve as so many trophies and thanksgiv- 
ing tor the victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude, in regard to the ^ods, were attended with the 
noofit incredible marks of vanity. The altars which he erected to their honour 
were seventy-five feet high. He caused a camp to be marked out. three times 
as large as nis own, and surrounded it with a fosse fifty feet in depth by ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent two Beds, 
seven feet and a half in lei^h ; and the cavalry to make mangers for the horses 
^twice the usual dunensions. Eveiy thing else was in proportion. Alexan- 
wr's view in these orders, which flowed from an extravagance of vanity, was 
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to leave posterity lAonuments of his hemie4 and mote dian tuimas gfandeor, 
and to have it belieyed that himself and his tollowera were superior to all otltei 
mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Poms all the lands kit u&d 
conquered, as far as the Hyphasus. He adso reconciled this monarch with Tai- 
ilus, and settled a peace between them hy mtfins of an alliance, equally ad* 
Tanbgeous to both. From thence he went and encamped on the hams of the 
Aceslnes ; but gn^at rains having made this river overflow its banks, and the 
adjacent countries being under water, he was obliged to remove his camp high- 
er up. Here a fit of sickness carried off Ccsnus, whose loss was bewailed by 
the king and the whole army. There was not a greater officer among the Ma- 
cedonians, and he had distinguished himself in a vei^ peculiar manner in every 
battle in which he engaged. He was one of those sing^ularly good men, zeaft 
ous for the public, all whose actions are free from selHnterested or ambitious 
views : and who bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to tell him the 
truth, oe the consequence what it will. But now Alexander was preparing foi 
his departure.* 

His fleet consisted of eight hundred vessels, as well galleys as boats, to carry 
the troops and provisions. Eveiy thing being ready, the whole army embarked, 
about the setting of the Pleiades or seven stars, according to Aristobulus, that 
is, about the end of October. The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hy- 
daspes and Acesines unite their streams. Here the ships were very much 
shattered, because these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as 
great storms arise in this part ^s in the open sea. At last he came into the 
country of the Oxydracae and the Malli, the most valiant people in those parts. 
These were perpetually at war with each other ; but, having united (or their 
mutual safety, they had drawn together ten thousand horse, and eighty thou- 
sand foot, all vigorous young men, with nine hundred chariots. Alexander, 
however, defeated tliem in several engagements, dispossessed them of stroog^ 
holds, and at last marched against the city ot the Oxydracae, whither the 
greatest part were retired. He immediately caused the scaling-ladders to be 
set up ; and, as they were not nimble enough for Alexander, he forced one of the 
scaling-ladders from the soldier ; mounted it the first, covered with his shield, 
and got to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes and Limneus. The 
e'^Idiers, believing him to be in danger, mounted swiftly to succour him ; but 
^ae ladders breaking, the king was left alone. Alexander, seeing himself the 
sole oblect against which all the darts were levelled, both from the towers and 
from the rampart, was so rash, rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, 
which was crowded with the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be either 
taken or killed before it would be possible for him to rise, and without once 
having an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death. But, happily 
for him, he poised his body in such a manner, that he fell upon his feet ; and 
finding himself standing, he, sword in hand, repulsed such as were nearest him, 
and even killed the general of the eneniy, who advanced to run him through. 
Happily for him a second time, not far from thence there stood a lai^^ tree, 
against the trunk of which he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that 
were shot at him from a distance ; for no one dared to approach him, so great 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and the fire that shot from 
his eyes, had struck into the enenry. At last, an Indian shot an arrow three 
feet long, that bein^ the length of their arrows, which piercing his coat of 
mail, entered a considerable way into his body, a little above the right side. 
So great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, 
and lay as dead. Behold then this mighty conqueror, this vanquisher of na- 
tions, upon the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, but in a 
corner of an obscure city, into which his rashness had thrown him.t The In- 
dian, who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest transport of joy, to strip 
him. Alexander, however, no sooner felt the hand of his enemy upon him, 

*-' Arr. ia lad. p. 319. Strab. L zr. p. 693. t Plat, de Fortno. Al«x. p. Ml. 
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*!lftn fired vnA the thirst of revenge, he rtsealled his spirits ; and, 1ayin|: hold 
of tlie Indian, as be had no arms, De plunged his dagger into his sidie. Some 
of his chief officers, as Peucestes, Leonatus, and Timseus, who had got to the 
top of the wall with some soldiers, came up that instant, and attempting im- 
possibilities, for the sake of saying their soverei^'s life, formed themseivet at 
a bulwark round his body, and sustained the wnole efiort of the enemj. It 
was then that a miehty battle was fought round him. In the mean time, the 
soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above mentioned, having broken 
the bolfs of a little gate standing between two towers, by that means opened 
a passage for the Macedonians. Soon after, the town was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were put to the swoid, without distinction of age or sex. 

The first object of their care was to cany Alexander into his tent. Having 
conveyed him to it, the surgeons cut off, so veiy dexterously, the wood of the 
shaft which had been shot into his body, that they did not move the steel point , 
and, after undressing him, they found it was a bearded arrow ;* and that it 
could not be pulled out without dai^r, unless the wound were widened. The 
king bore the operation with incredible resolution, so that there was no occa* 
sion for people to hold him. The incision being made, and the arrow drawn 
out, so great an effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted away. Every 
one thought him dead ; but the blood being stoppt^d, he recovered by degrees, 
and knew the persons about him. All that day, and the whole night after, the 
army continued under arms round his tent ; and would not stir from their posts 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and that he began to take a 
little rest. 

At the end of seven days, the time requisite for closing the wound, as he 
knew that the report of his death increased among the barbarians, he caesed 
two vessels to be joined together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in 
sight of every one ; purposely to show himself to those who imagined him 
dead, and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
tbey flattered themselves. He afterwards went down the river, proceeding at 
some distance before the rest of the fleet, lest the noise of the oars should keep 
him from sleep, which he very much wanted. When he was a little better, 
and able to go out, the soldiers, who were upon guard, brought him his litter, 
but he refiised it, and calling for his horse, mounted him. At this skht, all the 
shore and the neighbouring forests echoed with the acclamations of the army, 
who imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. On coming near 
his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, surrounded with a rreat number 
of soldiers, some of whom kissed his hands, while others clasped his knees; 
others again were contented with only touching his clothes, and with seeing 
him ; but all burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from heaven, 
wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant, deputies came from the Malli, with the chiefs of the Oxydra 
c«, to the number of one hundred and sixty, besides the governors of the ci- 
ties and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him homage, 
pleading in excuse for not having done it before, their strong love of liberty. 
They declared, that they were ready to receive for their governor, whatever. 
person he might be pleased to nominate ; that they would pay him tribute, and 
give him hostages. He demanded a thousand of the chief persofte of their nation, 
whom he also might make use of in war, till he had subjected all the countiy. 
They put into his hands such of their countrymen as were most handsome and 
best shaped, with five hundred chariots, though not demanded by him ; a* 
which the king was so much pleased, that he gave them back their hostages, 
and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, and found his strength in- 
crease daily, tasted with so much the greater pleasure the firuits both of his 
victoiy and health, as be had like to have lost them for ever. His chief cour- 

* Am-irs are lo called that hav« bear'i at tbeit w>uiU like fish-boohs.— Aiumadvertunt bftmot iaeM* 
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ikn and toott intimate friends tiioagfat it a jnoper juncture, duHng tbiiS cabs 
and serenity of his mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and expose tbdr 
fears to him. It was Craterus who spoke on this occasion. ^' We b^in, rojaj 
sir, to breathe and live, now we find you in the condition to which the ^ood- 
ness of the gods has restored you. But how great were our fears ana our 
griefs I How severely did we reproach ourselves^ for having abandoned, in 
such an extremity, our king, our father ! It was not m our power to folbw him; 
but this did not extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, 
in not having attempted impossibilities for your sake. But, sir, never plunge 
us in such deep afBiction hereafter. Does a wretched paltry town deserve to 
be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life ? Leave these petty ex- 
ploits and enterprises to us, and preserve jrour person for such occasions only 
as are worthy of you. We still snudder with horror, when we reflect on what 
we so lately were spectators of. We have seen the moment, when the most 
abject hands upon earth were about to seize the greatest prince in the universe, 
and despoil him of his royal robes. Permit us, sir, to say, you are not youf 
own master, but that you owe yourself to us : we have a right over your life, 
aince ours depend on it ; and we dare take the freedom to conjure you, as beii^ 
your subjects and your children, to be more careful of so precious a life, it 
not for your own sake, at least for ours, and for the felicity of the '^ :)rld." 

The ting was deeply impressed with these testimonies of their affection, and 
having enibraced them severally with inexpressible tenderness, he answered 
as follows : '* I cannot sufficiently thank all present, who are the Cow^r of mj 
citizens and friends, not only for your having this day preferred my safety lo 
your own, but also for the strong proofs you have given roe of your zeal am 
affection, from the beginning of this war : and if any thing is capable of mak 
ing me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for years to corns, 
such valuable friends as you. But give me leave to observe, that in some cases 
we differ very much in opinion. You wish to enjoy me long ; and even, if it 
were possible, for ever : out, as to myself, I compute the length of, my exist- 
ence, not by years, but by glory. I might have confined my ambition within 
the narrow limits of Macedonia ; and contented with the kingdoms my ances- 
tors left me, have waited in the midst of pleasures and indolence, and inglorious 
old age. I own, that if my victories, not my years, are computed, I shall seem 
to have lived long ; but can you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
Asia but one empire, after having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, 
in the tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, that it will become 
me to stop in the midst oi so exalted a career, and discontinue the pursuit of 

flory, to which I have entirely devoted myself? Know, that this glory enno- 
les all things, and gives a true and solid grandeur to whatever appears insig- 
nificant. In whatever place I may fight, I shall fancy myself upon the stage of 
the world, and in the presence of all mankind. I confess that I have achieved 
mighty things hitherto ; but the countiy we are now in, reproaches me that a 
woman has done still greater. I mean Semiramis. How many nations did she 
conquer ! How many cities were built by her ! What magnificent and stupen- 
dous works did she finish I How shameful is it, that I should not yet have at- 
tained to so exalted a pitch of glory ! Do but second my ardour, and I shall 
soon surpass her. Defend me only from secret cabals and domestic treasons, 
by which most princes lose their lives ; I take the rest upon myself, and will 
DC answerable to you for all the events of the war." 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's character. He had no 
notion oftrue glory. He did not know either the principle, the rule, or end of 
it. He certainly placed it where it was not. He was strongly prejudiced in 
vulgar error, and cherished it. He fancied himself born merely for glory ; and 
that none could be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conduct 
In his impetuous sallies after a mistaken gloiy, he lollowed neither reason^ vir- 
tue, nor humanity ; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought to have been a rule 
and standard to all other men, he was surprised that neither his o&cea nor sol- 
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ilers would enter into bis views; and thej lent themselves veiy umrillinglj to 

sQpport his ridiculous enterprises. 

Alexander, having ended his speech, dismissed the assembly, and continued 
encamped for several days in this place. He aAenvards went upon the river, 
and his army marched after him upon the banks. He then came amoi^ the 
Sabracae, a powerful nation of Indians. These had levied sixty thousanafoot 
-and six thousand horse, and reinforced them with five hundred chariots ; but 
the arrival of Alexander spread terror through the whole countiy , and they ac- 
cordingly sent ambassadors to make their submission. ' After having built ano- 
ther city, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the territories of Musi- 
canus, a very rich prince, and afterwards in those of the king of Samus. At 
the siege of one oltliis king's towns, Ptolemy was dangerously wounded ; for 
the Indlians had poisoned all their arrows and swords, so that the wounds they 
made were mortal. Alexander, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptol- 
emy, was veiy much afflicted, and caused him to be brought in his bed near him, 
that he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was his near relation, and, 
according to some writers, a natural son of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the 
bravest men in the army, was highly esteemed in war, and had greater talents 
for peace. He was averse to luxury, very generous, easy of access, and did 
not imitate the p^mp, which wealth and prosperity had lea the rest ol the Ma- 
cedonian noblemen to assume : in a word, it is hard to say, whether he were 
more esteemed by his sovereign or his countir. We are told, there appeared 
to him, in a dream, a dragon, which presented him with an herb, as an effectual 
remedy ; and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent for ; when laying rt 
upon the wound, it was healed in a few days, to the universal joy of the army. 

The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala. about the beginning of 
the dog-days, that is, about the end of July ; so that me fleet was nine months 
at least from its setting out till its arrival at that place.* There the river In- 
dus divides into two large arms, and forms an island, similar to, but much 
jaiger than the Delta of the Nile ; and hence the city above mentioned received 
its name : Patala, according to Arrian,t signifying, in the Indian tongue, the 
same as Delta in the Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Pa- 
tala, as also a harbour and an arsenal for the shipping. This being done, he 
embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as the ocean, 
exposrog in this manner so many brave men to the mercy of a river with which 
they were wholly unacquaintea. The only consolation they had in this rash 
enterprise, was Alexander's uninterrupted success. When he had sailed twenty 
leagues, the pilots informed him that they began toperceive the sea air, and 
therefore believed that the ocean could not be far oflf. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all their strength, and told the soC 
diers, " that they at last were come to the end of their toils, which thev had so 
earnestly ^sired ; that now, nothing could oppose their valour nor add to their 
gloiy ; that without fighting any more, or spfllii^ of blood, they were master* 
of the universe ; that their exploits had the same boundaries with nature ; and 
that they would be spectators of things known only to the immortal gods." 

Having approached nearer to the sea, a circumstance, new and unheard of 
hy the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and exposed the 
fleet to the peatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and flowing of the ocean. 
Forming a judgment of this vast sea from that of the Mediterranean, the only 
one they knew, and whose tides are imperceptible, they were very much asto- 
nished when they saw it rise to a great neight, and overflow the country ; and 
considered it as a mai^ of the anger of the gods, to punish their rashness. 
They were no less surprised and terrified, some hours after, when they saw 
&e ehbwe of the sea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, leaving 
those lands uncovered which it had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very 
OHJch shattered, and the ships being now upon dry land, the fields were co- 
yered with clothes, and with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

* Strmb 1. XT. p. 692. t ArriM. in Indie, p. Hi. 
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At last Alexander, after having sailed itill nine months in rivers, arrive^at 
the ocean, where, gazing with the utmost eagerness upon that vast expanse of 
waters, he ima^^ined that this sight, worthy so great a conqueror as himself, 
rreatly overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the many thousand men 
Ee had lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the gods, and particu- 
larly to Neptune ; threw into the sea the bulls which he slaughtered, and a 
great number of golden cups ; and besought the gods not to suffer any mortal 
after him to exceed the bounds of his expedition. Finding that he had ex- 
fended his conquests to the extremities of the earth on that side, he imagined 
he had completed his mighty design ; and, highly delighted with himself, he 
returned to rejoin the rest of his fleet and army, which waited for him at Pa- 
tala, and its neighbourhood. 

SECTlOIf XVII. — ALEXANDER IS GRIEVOUSLY DISTRESSED BT FAMINE. HE 
MARRIES STATTRA, THE DAUGHTER OF DARIUS. 

Alexander, having returned to Patala, prepared all thir^ for the departure 
of his fleet. He appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only officer 
that had courage to accept of this commission, which was a very hazardous 
one, because they were to sail over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king 
was veiy much pleased at his accepting it : and, after testifyir^ his acknow 
ledgment upon that account, in the most obliging terms, he commanded him 
to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and sound the seacoast extenciing 
from the Indus to the head of the Persian gulf; and, after having given these 
orders, he set out by land for Babylon.* 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexander. It was 
hot vet the season proper for sailing, bein^ summer, when the southern sea 
winds rise ; and the voyage requiring the aid of the north winds, which bloTv 
in winter. He therefore did not set sail till about the end of September, which 
was too soon ; and accordingly, he was incommoded by winds some days after 
his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for twenty-four days.t 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has given us an exact 
journal of his voyage, copied from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after naving left Patala, marched through the countiy of tb6 
. Oritae, the capital whereof was called Ora, or Rambacis. Here he was in such 
want of provisions, that he lost a great number of soldiers ; and brought back 
from India scarcely the fourth part of his army, which had consisted of one 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. Sickness, bad 
food, and the excessive heats, had swept them away in multitudes ; but Famine 
made a still greater havoc among the troops in this barren country, which was 
neither ploughed nor sowed ; its inhabitants being savages, who fared very hard, 
and led a most uncomfortable life. After they had eaten all the palm-tree 
roots that could be met with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts ot 
burden, and next upon their war horses ; and when they had no beasts left to 
cany their baggage, they were forced to bum those rich spoils, for the sake of 
which the Macedonians had run to the extremities of the earth. The plague, 
a disease which generally accompanies famine, completed the calamity of the 
soldiers, and destroyed great numbers of them. 

After marching sixty aays, Alexander arrived on the confines of Gedrosia, 
where he found plenty of all things ; for the soil was not only vei^ fmitful, 
but the kings and great men, who lay nearest the country, sent him all kinds 
of provisions. He continued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order, a great number of horses, 
and all kinds of beasts of burden, from the several kingdoms subject to him, 
he remounted his troops, equiijped those who had lost eveiy thing, and soon 
after, presented all ot them with arms, as beautiful as those they had before, 
which it was veiy easy for him to do, as they were upon the confines of Fer- 
«ia a t that time m peace, an d i n a very flourishing condition . ^ 

'ian. in Indie, p. 334. t Ibid. p. S8S. 
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He aniTed in Caimania, now called Kerman, and went tbroush it, not wiA 
die air and equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masquer- 
ade, and bacchanalian festivi^ ; committirig the most riotous and extravagant 
actions. He was drawn by eififht horses, himself being seated on a magnificenl 
chariot, above which a scaffold was raised in the form of a s(|uaTe stage, wher» 
tie passed the days and nights in feasts and carousing. This chariot was pre* 
ceaed and followed by an infinite number of others, some of which, in Htm 
shape of tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple coverlete ; and 
Qtliers, shaped like cradles, were overshadowed with branches of trees. On 
the sides of the roads, and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks^i 
ready broached, were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons^ 
cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. 

The whole country echoed with, the sound of instruments, and the howlirjg 
of the bacchanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many frantic 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to eveiy kind of licen- 
tiousness. All this he did in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, as w% 
are told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, after he had conquered India. This 
riotous, dissolute march lasted seven days, durii^ all which time, the army was 
never sober. It was very happy, savs Q,uintus Curtius, for them, that the con- 
quered nations did not think of attacking them in this condition ; for a thousand 
resolute men, well armed, might with ^reat ease have defeated these coe»- 
querors of the world, while thus plunged in wine and excess. 

Nearchus still keeping along the seacoast« from the mouth of the Indus« 
came at last into the rersian gulf, and arrived at the island of Harmusia, now 
called Ormus. He was there informed, that Alexander was not above five dayi 
journey from him. Havii^ left the fleet in a secure place, he went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four persons. The king was very anxious 
about his neet. When news was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and that Nearchus had 
been so very nappy as to escape fiDm the general defeat. His arrival confirmed 
him still more m his opinion, when he beheld a company of pale, lean crea^ 
tures, whose countenances were so changed, that it was scarcely possible to 
know l^em again. Taking Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed 
at his return, but, at the same time, was inconsolable for the loss of his fleet 
" Your fleet, royal sir," cried he immediately, " thanks to the gods, is not 
losv ," upon which he related the condition in which he had left it. Alexander 
could not refrain from tears, and confessed, that this happy news gave him 
greater pleasure than the conquest of all Asia. He heard, with uncommon 
oeli^ht, the account Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he had 
ma(fe ; and bid him letum back, and go quite up the Euphrates as far as Ba- 
bylon, pursuant to the finst orders he had given him.* 

Id Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, concerning govern- 
ors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed the people of various pro* 
vinces during his absence ; for, fully persuaded that he would never retun^ 
they had exercised every species of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppressioi^ 
But Alexander, strongly affected with their grievances, and pierced to the very 
soul with their just complaints, put to death as many as were found guilty of 
mal-administration, and with them, six hundred soldiers, who had been the instn>* 
mente of their exactions and other crimes. He even afterwards treated with tis» 
same severity, all such of his officers as were convicted of the like guilt, so that 
his government was beloved by all the conquered nations. He was of opinio]^ 
that a prince owes these examples of severity to his equity, whichought to check 
every kind of irregularity ; to his gloiy, to prove that he does not connive or 
share in tile injustice committed in ms name ; to the consolation of hissubject% 
whom he supplies mih a vengeance which they themselves ought never to em^ 
«eise; m &ie, to the safety of his dominions, which, by so equitable an ad- 
mimst ration, is secured fro m many dangers, and very otten fiom in9urrc< *iotp> 

' ' * JkxoMn. in Indie, p. M9— 353. 
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It IS a gfreat unhappiness to a king^dom, when ereiy part of it i«80»id8 witii <» 
actions, vexations, oppressions, sokI cotruption, and not so much as a aiDgle 
tnan is punished, as a terror to the rest ; and that the whde we^t of tbepiib- 
lic authority falls only upon the people, and never on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took in the account which Nearchus pve him 
of his successful voyage, inspired thai rrince with a great inclination togo 
upon the ocean. He proposed no less than to sail from the Persian ^If, round 
Arabia and Africa, ana to return into the Mediterranean by the straits of Gib* 
raltar, called at that time, the Pillars of Hercules ; a voyage which had been 
several^ times attempted, and once performed Inr order of a kii^ of Egypt, 

^ called Nechao, as I oave observed elsewhere. It was afterwards his design, 
when he should have humbled the i>ride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to cross into Spain, called by the (xreeks Iberia, from the 
river Iberus : be next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he 
would have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma'x- 
donia. For this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia am* 
Syria, to build, in several parts of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thapsa- 
cus, ships sufficient for that enterprise j and he causea to be felled, on mount 
Libanus, a |^reat number of trees, which were to be carried into the above- 
mentioned city. But this prcgect, as well as many others which be meditated, 
were all defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasaigada, a cit^ of Persia. Orsines was 
governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman in it He was descended 
from Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth he inherited from his ancestors, he him- 
self haa amassed great treasures, having, for manv* years, ruled a large coun- 
tiy. He had done the king a signal service. The person who governed the 
Provinces during Alexander's expedition into Indii, happened to die ; when 
tJrsJnes, otA^rvin^ that, for want of a governor, all things were runnii^ to con- 
fusion, took the administration upon himself, composeamatters veiy happily 
and preserved them in the utmost tranquillity, till Alexander's arrival. ^^ 
went to meet him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as his officerr. 
These c(»isisted of a great number of fine managed horses, chariots enriched 

^ith gold and silver, precious moveables, jewels, gold vases of prodigious 
weight, purple robes, and four thousand talents of silver in specie. However, 
this generous magnificence proved fatal to him ; for he presented such giAs to 
the principal grandees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations^ 
but gave nothir^ to the eunuch cagoas, the King's favourite : and this, dcm 
through fofi^etfumess, but out of contempt. Some persons telling him hotl 
much the king loved Bagoas. he answered, " I honour the king's friends, bo! 
not an infamous eunuch.'^ These words being told Bi^oas, he employed aU 
, his influence to ruin a prince descended from the noblest blood in the east, and 
irreproachable in his conduct. He even bribed some of his attendants, giving 
them instructions how to impeach him at a proper season ^ and in the mean tim& 
whenever he was alone vrith the king, he filled his mind with suspicions ana 
distrust, using ambiguous expressions of that nobleman, as if by chance ; and 
dissembling yeiy artfully the motives of his discontent. The king, however, 
suspended his judgment for the present, but discovered less esteem than be 
fore for Orsines, who knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so se- 
cretly the affair was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private discourses with 
Alexander, was perpetually charing him either vrith exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which pnnces are exposed, is the suffering themselves 
to be prejudiced and over-reached in this manner by their favourites ; a dan< 
^r so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, assures him, tba* 
if he were exempted from this weakness, he might boast himself to be the only 
man in the world that is so.* What is here spoken of princes, is' applicable to 
all who represent them. Great men generally listen with pleasure to the slash 
derer ; and for this reason, because tie generally puts on the mask of affectiflji 
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Ittd 2eal, which sootos tfaeh* pride. Slander alwajrs makes flome nipressioQ 
tHi the most equitable minds ; and leaves behind it buch dark and gloomy traceS| 
as t^ise suspicioDs, jealousies, and distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold ana 
indelatieable, because he is sure to escape unpunished : and is sensible that 
he runs but very little danger in greatly prejudicii:^ others. With regard to 
the ^at, they seldom inquire into seciet calumnies, either from indolence, 
giddiness, or shame to appear suspicious, fearful, or diffident ; in a word, from 
their unwillingness to own that they were imposed upon, and abandoned thenv- 
seives to a rash credulity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and the 
most irreproachable fidelity, are irequently brought to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occasion. Ba^oas, after hav- 
ing taken his measures at a distance, at last gave birth to his dark design. 
Alexander having caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in order to 
perform funeral bpnours to the ashes of that great prince, found nothing in it 
but an old rotten shield, two Scythian bows, ^ad a scimitar ; whereas he hoped 
to find it full of gold and silveY, as the Persians had reported. The kine laid 
a golden crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak ; vastly surprised that 
80 powerful and renowned a prince had not been buried with greater pomp 
than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper time for him to speak, '* are 
we to wonder," says he, ^' at finding the tombs oi kings so empty, since the houses 
of the governors of provinces are filled with the gold of which they have de- 
prived them ? I , indeed, had never seen this monument ; but I have heard Darius 
say, that immense treasures were buried in it. Hence flowed the unbounded 
liberality and profusion of Orsines, who, by bestowine what he could not keep 
without ruining himself, thought to make a merit of this in your sight." This 
charge was without the least foundation ; and yet, the magi, who |^uarded the 
sepulchre, were put to the torture, but all to no purpose ; and nothing was dis- 
covered relating to the pretended theft. Their silence on this occasion ought 
naturally to have cleared Orsines ; but the artful, insinuating discourses of Sa 
gpas, had made a deep impression on Alexander's mind, and by that means 
given calumny an easy access to it. The accusers whom Bagoas had sub 
orned, having made choice of a favourable moment, came aud impeached Or- 
sines, and chaiged him with the commission of several odious crimes, and 
among the reiSt, with stealing the treasures of the monument. At this chaige, 
the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the indications were thought suffi 
cient ; so that this prince was loaded with chains before he so much as sus 
pected that any accusation had been brought against him ; and was put to 
death, without even being heard, or confronted with his accusers. Too un 
happy fate of kii^s, who do not hear and examine things in person ! and who 
still continue infatuated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they lead 
in history of princes who have been betrayed in like manner. 

I have already said, that there had followed the king, an Indian, called Ca-' 
lanus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, though he professed the 
practice of the most severe philosophy, had however been persuaded, in his 
extreme old age, to attend upon the court. Thb man having lived eighty-three 
years, without having ever been afflicted with sickness ; and having a very se 
vere fit of the cholic upon his arrival at Pasaiigada,he resolved to put himseli 
to death. Resolutely determined not to let the peifect health he had always 
enjoyed be unpaired by lingering pains ; and bein^ also assured of falling 
mto the hands of physicians, and of being tortured with loads of medicine, he 
besought the king to order the erecting of a funeral pile for him, and desired, 
that after he had ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander imagined tha 
Calanus might be easily dissuaded from so dreadful a design ; but finding, tha 
m spite of all the aiguments he could use, Calanus was still inflexible, he a< 
test was obliged to acquiesce with it. Calanus then rode on horseback to tlm 
foot of the funeral pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; caused libations 
^pe performed upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed 
Which are piactised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation of vie* 



tfnu ; embraced such of Us friends as were present; entreated tbenf tobe mmj 
that day, to feast and carouse with Alexander : assuring them at the same 
time, that he would soon see that prince in Babylon. After sayings these wordi, 
Ke ascended, with the utmost cheerfuiness, the nineral pile, laid nimself dowo 
uponJt, and covered his face : and, when the flame reached him, he did not make 
the least motion ; but with a patience and constancy that surprised the whole 
army, continued in the posture in which he at first had laid himself; and com- 
pleted his sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 
of his country.* 

Diodorus informs us, that people differed very much in opinion with respec* 
' to this action. Some condemned it, as suiting onl^ a frantic, senseless wretch 
others imagined he was prompted to it out of vam glory, merely for the sake 
of being gazed at, and to pass for a miracle in constancy, and these were no* 
mistaken : in fine, others applauded this false heroism, wnich had enabled him 
to triumph in this manner over sorrow and death. 

. Alexander, having returned into his tent, after this dreadful ceremony, invited 
several of his friends and general officers to supper ; and in compliance with 
jthe request of Calanus, anato do him honour, he proposed a crown, as a reward 
for him who should drink most. The conqueror on this occasion was Proma- 
chus, who swaliowed four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pint?. 
After receivic^ the prize, which was a crown, worth a talent, he survived his vic- 
tory but three days. Of these guests, forty-one died of their intemperance : a 
scene worthy of ciosine that which Calanus had shortly before exhibited I 

From Pasargada, Alexander came to Persepolis; and, surveying the remains 
of the conflagration, was exasperated against nimself, for his folly in setting it 
on fire. From hence he advanced toward Susa. Nearchus, in compliance with 
his orders, had begun to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; but upon advice 
that Alexander was going to Susa, he came down again to the mouth of the 
Pasi-tigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to pass 
it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king offered to his gods sa- 
crifices, by way of thanks, for his happy return, and great rejoicings were made 
in the camp. Nearchus received the honours due to him for the care he had 
taken of the fleet, and for having conducted it so far safe, through numberless 
daneers.t 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left there. He 
married Statira, eldest daughter of Darius, and gave the youngest to his friend 
Hephsstion. And in order that, by making these mamages more common, 
his own mig:ht not be censured, he persuaded the greatest noblemen in bis 
court, and his principal favourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they chose 
from among the noblest families of Persia, about eighty young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so stroi^ly the 
union of the two nations, that they should henceforward form but one, under 
his empire. The nuptials were solemnized after the Persian manner. He 
likewise feasted all the rest of the Macedonians who had married before in 
that country. It is related that tiiere were nine thousand guests at this feast, 
and that he s;ave each of them a gold cup for the libations. 

Not satisfied with this bounhr, ne would also pay his soldiers' debts. But 
finding that several would not declare the sum they owed, for fear of ifa being; 
an artifice, merelj to discover those among them who were too lavish of their 
money, he appointed in his camp, offices, where all debts were paid without 
asking the name either of debtor or creditor. His liberality was very great 
on this occasion, and gave general satisfaction ; we are told that it amounted 
to nearly ten tbousand talents : but his indulgence, in permitting every person 
to conceal his name, was a still more agreeable circumstance. He reproached 
kls soldiers for their seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said to 
them, '* That a king oug^t never to forfeit his word with his subjects ; nor his 

. * Anna. 1. tU. v. 979. Diad. 1. rii, p. 67S. 674. Plot, w Ales. p. TOS " 
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ittbjects ; nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of so shameful a pr»- 
varication."* A truly royal maxim, as it forms the secun^ of a people, and 
the most solid glory of a prince : which at the same time may be renounced 
for ever by the violation ofa single promise, which, in afiairs of governments 
is the most fatal of all errors. 

There arrived at this time at Susa, thirty thousand Persian young men, moot 
of the same age, and called epigones, that is, successors ; as comine to relieve 
the old soldiers in their duty smd long fatigues. Such onl]^ had been mad» 
choice of as were the strongest and best shaped in all Persia, and had been 
sent to the goveinors of such cities as were either founded or conquered by 
Alexander. These had instructed them in militaiy discipline, and in all thingi 
relating to the science of war. They were all very neatly dressed, and anned 
after the Macedonian manner. These came and encamped before die cit^^ 
where, drawii^ up in order of battle, they were reviewed, and performed theS 
exercises before the king, who was extremely well pleased, and very bounty 
fill to them afterwards, at which the Macedonians took great umbrage.^ And 
indeed, Alexander observing that these were harassed and tired out with the 
length of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assemblieoi^ 
he for that reason was desirous of training up these new forces, purposely to 
check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dangerous to disgust a wnoU 
nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 

In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, during his expedition into Ib- 
dia, had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted his service. Flattering him- 
self with the hopes that this prince would never return from his wars m that 
country, he had g^iven way to all kinds of licentiousness, and consumed In 
his infamous revels part of the wealth with which he had been intrusted. As 
soon as he was informed that Alexander, in his return from India, punished very 
severelv^uch of his lieutenants as had abused their power, he meditated how he 
might best secure himself; and for this purpose, he amassed five thousand 
talents, assembled six thousand soldiers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at 
Athens.t Immediately all such orators as made a trade of eloquence, ran ib 
him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 
hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of his wealth 
among these orators, to win them over to his interest, but he offered PhoCion 
seven hundred talents, and even put his person under his protection, well know- 
ingthe very great aufliority he had over the people.J 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of^his disinterestedness, had gained 
bim this credit, rhilirrs deputies had offered him great sums of money In 
that prince's name, and entreating him to accept them, if not for himself, at 
least for his children, who were so poor, that it would be impossible for them 
to support the gloiy of his name : " if they resemble me," replied Phocion, 
" the little spot of ground, with the produce of which I have nitherto livejd, 
and which has raised me to the glory you mention, wiU be sufficient to mafi>> 
tain them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, merely to fo- 
ment and heighten their 1uxu]t."§ Alexander having likewise sent him*a 
hundred talents, Phocion asked those who brought them, upon what design 
Alexander sent him so great a sum, and did not remit any to the rest of the 
Athenians? "It is," replied they, "because Alexander looks upon you as 
the only just and virtuous man." Phocion answered, " let him suffer me still 
to enjoy that character, and be really what I am taken for."|| 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more favourable recepfioD 
to the persons sent by Harpalus. And indeed he spoke to them in very har^ 
temis, declaring, that he should immediately take such measures as would be 

I * Ob 7&; xf^vai &t* 8v T^v BeuriUa fiU Art^ dXnlkofiv irfdf fw inwSiu ; krt wv a!?;)CfliU9W rhk 
OXK 6n -h d\t)0c{ietv 6umTv riv 6aaiXf o.— Arrian. t **!"*• » DeBioith. p. 157, 88C 

I Ibid. la Phoc. p. 75T. { Plot, in Pboe. p. "M^. 

.1 Si mei liBiletenint, iden hie, iaqait, agellut UIm «kt,<|iil m« sd huie dipnitatom perdturttz-iittdil* 
■unUti nut futiirif nolo mcit iapcttnt iUorum «U auf eriqat Imwriim. Cvr. N«p. in Phoc. •. 1* 
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very disagreeable to the penoo on whose errand they came, m case he Ai 
not leave off bribinfi^ the ciij ; so that Harpalus lost all ho$>es from that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show more favour to Harpalus. He advised &e 
Athenians to drive him out from their city^, and not to imolve it in a war, upon 
a very unjust occasion, and at the same tune, without the le98t necessifj. 

Some days after, Haipalus, as an inventory was taking of his goods, having; 
observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure m viewing one of me 
king's cups of solid gold, and that he admirea the fashion and the beaut^r of 
the workmanship, desired him to take it in his hand, and tell him the weight 
of it. Demosthenes takii^ the cup, wd« surprised at its heaviness, and accord- 

a^Iy asked how much it weighed ! Harpalus answered with a smile, twenty 
ents, I believe ; and that vexj evening sent him that sum with the cup ; hr 
•0 ereat was the penetration ot Harpalus, that he could discover by the air, 
ana certain glances, the foibles of a man struck with the charms of gold. De- 
mostfc^nes could not resist its power ; but overcome by this present, and being 
IX) longer master of himself, he joined on a sudden with the opposite parly ; 
and tte veiy next morning, wrappii^ his neck well in woollen cloths, he went 
to the assembly.* The people then called on htm to rise and make a speech, 
but he refused, making signs that he had lost his voice ; upon which some wags 
cried aloud, that their orator had been seized in the night, not with a quinzy, 
but an aii^rancy ;t thereby intimating, that the money of Harpalus bad sup* 
pressed his voice. 

The people, being told next day of the gift which had been sent to Demos* 
thenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his justification. Harpa 
lus was thereupon expelled the city ; and in order to discover the persons who 
had taken bribes, the magistrates commanded a strict search to be made in all 




Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by which the senate 
of the Areopagus was empowered to take cognizance of this matter. He was the 
first they tried, and was fined, upon being convicted, fifty talents, for the pay* 
ment ofwhich he was thrown into prison; he however, found means to escape, 
and left his country. Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and mag- 
nanimity in his banishment ^ residing generally at ^gina or Trezena, eveiy 
time he cast his eves on Attica, his mce would be covered with tears ; and he 
suffered such words to escape from him, as were unworthy a brave man ; words 
which bj no means correspond with his resolute and generous behaviour during 
his administration. Cicero was reproached with the same weakness in hi» 
exile, which shows that great men are not such at all tunes, and on all occa* 
sions. 

It is to be wished, for the honour of eloquence, that what Pausanias relates 
in justification of Demosthenes were true; and it is very probable it was so. 
According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from Athens, was seized by 
Philoxenus the Macedonian ; and beiitt; racked, to extort from him the names 
of such Athenians as had been bribed hj him, he did not once mention De* 
mosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, be would not have suppressed 
before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy .t 

Upon the first report of Harpalus flying to Athens, Alexander, fully deter- 
mined to so in person to punish Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded 
a fleet to oe equipped. But after news was brought that the people in their 
assembly had ordered him to depart their city, he laid aside all thoughts of 
vetumiQg into Europe. 

• Th« expnMion in the Ghwek is fall of beauty ana spirit. Platareh compares the gold which hadhett 
aeeepted hj Demosthenes, to a rarrisoa of the enemy, which a governor had receired into bis eitji •oA 
Ibereby dlspossesed himself vf the command of it. mjivf ^ inri ^f J«^oJox/«$. wm# 3rme*S$hyftn»t tj/^ 

t It u impossible to translate the agreeabU play of these Greek words: QOxdj^^wmyxw Iff*?^ 
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^ Aletander, having stfll a curiosity to see the ocean, came down frnn Susa, 
upon the river Eulseus ; and after having coasted the rersian gulf to the mouth 
of ttie Tieris, he went up that riyei towards the army, which was encamped 
on its banks, near the city of Opis, under the command of Hephsstion. 

Uoon bis arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, by which all 
the Macedonians, who, by reason of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
were unable to support any longer the fatigues, of the service, were permitted 
to return into Greece ; declaring, that his design was to discharge them, to be 
bountiful to them, and send them back to their native countir ip a safe and ho- 
nourable manner. His intention was, in making this declaration, to oblige, 
and at the same time give them the strongest proof how greatly they were in 
his esteem. The very contrary, however happened : for being already dis- 
gusted upon some other accounts, especially by the visible preference which 
Alexander gave to fore^ers, they imagined that his resolution was to make 
Asia the seat of his empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedonians ; 
and that the only motive of his doing this was, that they might make room for 
the new troops he had levied in the conquered countries. "This alone was suf- 
ficient tu exasperate them to fury. Upon which, without observing th^ least 
order or discipline, or regarding the remonstrances of their officers, they went 
to the king with an air of insolence which they had never assumed till then, 
and with seditious cries, unanimously demanded to be dischaiged : ssying far- 
ther, that since he despised th& soldiers who had gained him all his victories, 
he and his father Ammon might cany on the war against whom, and in what 
manner they pleased ^ but as for themelves, they were fully determined not 
to serve him any longer. 

The king, no ways surprised, and without once hesitating, leaped from his 
bibunal ; caused the principal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out to his 
guards, to be immediately seized^ and ordered thirteen to be punished. This 
bold and vigorous action, which astonished the Macedonians, suppressed their 
courage in an instant. Qjiite amazed and confounded, and scarceljr daring to 
k)ok at one another, they stood witii downcast eyes, and were so dispirited, and 
trembled so exceedingly, that they were unable either to speak, or even to think. 
Seeing them in this condition, he re-ascended his tribunal, where, after repeat- 
ing to them, with a severe countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the nu- 
merous favours which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the 
marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distinguished them, 
he concluded with these words : " You all desire a dischaige ; fgrant it you. 
Go now, and publish to the whole world, that you have left your prince to the 
mercy of the nations he had conquered, who were more affectionate to him 
than you.'' After s})eaking thus, he returned suddenly into his tent ; cashiered 
his old guard ; appointed another in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 
diut himself up lor some days, and would not, during the time, see any person. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, it could not have surprised them 
more than when news was brought them, that the king had confided the guard 
of his person to the Persians. They could suppress their grief no Ibnger, so 
that nothing was heard but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon after, they 
all ran together to the king's tent, tnrew down their arms, confessing their guilt, 
acknowledging their fault with tears and sighs ; declared that the loss of life 
would not be so grievous as the loss of honour ; and protested that they would not 
leave the place till the king had pardoned them. At last, Alexander could no 
longer resist the tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and repentance ; so 
that when he himself, at his coming out of his tent, saw them in this dejected 
condition, he could not refrain from tears ; and, after some gentle reproaches, 
which were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared so loud 
as to be heard by them all, that he restored them to his mendship. This was 
Kstormg them to life, as was manifest from their shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no longer able to caiw 
>y aims, and sent them back to their native country with rich presents,. He 
Commanded, that at the exhibition of the public games, they should be allowed 
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the ehief pkoet in fhe theatre, and there aft with crowm on their Iiea^ \ aaS 
gave ofden, that the chiMien of those rrbo had lost their lires in his serncey 
should receiye, during their minority, the aame pay wluch had been giV^ 
their fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must necessari- 
ly ennoble, m a veiy conspicuous manner, the militaiy profession. It is not 
possible for a government to enrich every soldier in particular ; but it may am- 
mate and console him by marks of distinction, which inspire a stronger ardour 
for war, more constancy in the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Cra terns commander of these soldiers, to whom he gave 
the government of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to brinr the recruits instead of Cra- 
terus. The kin^ had long since been quite tired with the complaints of his 
mother and Antipater, who could not agree. She charged Antipater with as- 
piring at soverei^ power, and the latter complained of her violent and un- 
tractable disposition ; and had oAen declared m his letters, that she did not 
behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with some reluctance An- 
tipater resigned his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in Media, where, after haviog 
despalchea the most uigent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized games 
and festivals. There had come to him from Greece, three thousand dancers, 
makers of machinery, and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. It 
happened veiy unluckily, durine the celebration of *these festivals, that He- 

ShsBstion died of a disease which he brmij^ht upon himself. Alexander aban* 
oning himself to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed his exanmie, 
and sometimes spent whole days and nights in these excesses. In one of theis 
Hephsestion lost his life. He was the most intimate friend the king had, the 
confidant of all secrets, and, to sa^r all in a word, a second self. Cratenis only 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. A few words, which one day e»» 
caped that prince, shows the difference he made betiiieen these two courtiers. 
•* Craterus,*' says he, " loves the king, but Hephsestion loves Alexander." 
This expression signifies, if I mistake not, that Hephaestion had devoted him- 
self, in a tender and affectionate manner, to the person oi Alexander ; but that 
Cratenis loved him as a king, that is^was concerned for his reputation, and 
sometimes was less obsequious to his will, than he was zealous for his gloiy 
and interest. An excellent character, but very uncommon.* 

Hephsestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers, as by Alexander him- 
self. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jea- 
lousy ; he never abused nis credit, nor preferred himself to those officers whose 
merit made them necessary to his soverei^ He was universally regretted: 
but his death threw Alexander into excessive sorrow,- to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so ereat a king. He seemed to 
receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary fimeral honours he paid to his 
friend at his arrival in Babylon, whither he commanded Perdiccas to cany his 
corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy ideas 
which the death of his favourite perpetually awaJcened in his mind, Alexander 
marched his army against the Cossaei, a warlike nation inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Media, whom not one of the Persian monarchs had ever been able to 
conquers The king, however, reduced them m forty days, afterwards passed 
the Tigris, and marched towards Babybn. 

SECTION XVni. — ^ALEXANDER ENTERS BABVLON. BIS DEATH. HIS CORPSX 
CONVEYED TO THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER-AMMON. 

Alszander beii^ arrived within a league and a half of Babylon, the Chal* 
deauos, who pretended to know futurity by the stars, deputed to him some of 
their M men, to acquaint him, that he would be in danger of his life, in case 
he entered that city ; and were very urgent with him to go no fartiier. The 
Babylonish astrologers were held in such gre at reputation, that this adnce 
• A.x.saafl^ ▲otj.c.aai. ^ 
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made a pn^pom impression on his mind, and filled him with coofiisioo 
and diead. Upon this, after sending several of the grandees of his court to 
. abyloD, he hhnself went another way ; and having marched about ten leagues, 
ne stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his army. The 
Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his fear and scruples, waited 
upon him ; when setting in the strongest light the principles of Anaxagoras, 
fniQse tenets they followed, they demonstrated to him, in the strongest man- 
ner, the vanity of astrology ; and made him have so great a contempt for di- 
vmation in general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, that he knme- 
diately marched toward Babylon with his whole army.* He knew that thera 
were arrived in that city, ambassadors from all parts of the world, who waited 
for his coming ; the whole eartfi echoing so with the terroi of his name, that 
the several nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexan- 
der, as to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, which ameablj 
soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very much to stifle every 
other reflection, aind to make him careless of all advice that might be giveo 
him ; so that he set forward with all possible diligence toward that great city, 
there to hold the states-general, as it were, of the world. After making a 
' most magnificent entry, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the 
grandeur and dienity suitable to a great monarch, ard, at the same time, with 
the affability and politeness of a prince who is desirous of winning the afiec* 
tion of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with great presents for the dei^ 
who presides over their city, as well as over health, but reproached him attbie 
same time. ** .^cuJapius,*' says he, '• has showed me but very little indal* 
eence in not preserving the life of a friend, who was as dear to me as myself." 
In private, he discovered a great friendship for such of the deputies of Greece 
as came lo con^tulate him on his victories, and bis happy return : and he re* 
stored them all the statues, and other curiosities, which Xerxes bad carried 
out of Greece, that were found in Susa, Babylon, Pasaigada, and other places. 
We are told, that among these were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
and that they were brought back to Athens.! 

The ambassadors from Corinth having ofiered him, in the name of their city, 
the freedom of it, he laughed at an ofier which seemed altogether unworthy ot 
one who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and power. When, how« 
ever, Alexander was told that Connth had granted this privilege to Hercules 
only, he accepted it with Joy ; and gloried in treading in nis steps, and resem- 
bling him in aul thii^. But, says Seneca, in what did this frantic young man, 
with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resemble Hercules ? The 
latter, free from all self-interested views, travelled through the world, merely 
to serve the several nations he visited, and to puige the earth of such robbers 
as infested it : whereas "Alexander, who is justly entitled the plunderer of na- 
tions, made his ^loiy consist in canying desolation into all places, and in ren- 
dering himself me terror of mankind.^ 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to have been read publicly 
in the assembly of the Oljrmpic games, whereby the several cities of^ Greece 
were commanded to permit all exiles to return mto their native countiy, those 
excepted who had committed sacrilege, or any other crime deserving death: 
uhI ordered Antipater to employ an armed fore* against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. But as for the Athenr 
ians and ^tolians, tbey did not think themselves obliged to put orders in ex- 
ecution which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having despatched these affairs, finding himself now at lei- 
sure> began to think of Hephsstion's burial. This he solemnized with greater 

• Anian, 1. yii. p. 394--309. Q,. Curt. 1. z. c. 4—7. Plut. in Alex. 4>. 705—707. 
t Diod. 1. XYU. p. 577—583. Justin. 1. xii. c. 13—16. 
J (lnidini^mileliab«batreMnaiftdol«tcea»* coi provirtute eratfeltx temeritM? H«realetiulii1 nbi-H* 
^t Oibem temrum tmnayit, uqb eoncnpucendot fed rindieaado — ^melornm hottis, bonornm vindez, te»> 
nxtm marisque paeeior. At hie a pueritia latro gentiiiagMiua Taatator— lommna boiniia dnxit, tenrari um 
•netibaoftafibntr-aaiMc. da Benef. 1. i. c 19, 
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nagnificence, than had erer been aeen. As he himself undertook Ae mflm 
agement of this funeral, he commanded all the neighbouring cities to coDtri* 
bute their utmost in exalting the P<Hnp of it. He likewise oraered ail the na- 
tions of Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred fire, till the cere- 
mony of the interment should be ended ; which was considered as an ill omen, 
it being never practised in Persia, except at the death of a monarch. All the 
officers and courtiers, to* please Alexander, caused images to be carved of that 
fiivourite, of gold, ivory, and other precious materials. 

At the same time the kli^ having procured a great number of architects, and 
skilfiil workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the wall of Babylon to b^ 
thrown down ; and. having got together a neat nnmber of bricks, and levelled 
the spot designed for the funeral pile, he bad a most magnificent monumental 
structure erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each of which was raised a uni- 
form building, the roof of which was covered with great planks of palm-tree 
wood. The Tiiiole formed a perfect square, the circumference of which was 
adorned with extraordinaiy magnificence. Each side was a furlong, or ooe 
hundred fathoms, in lettt^. At the foot of it, and in the first row, were set 
two hundred and forty-four prows of ships gilded, on the buttresses,* or sup- 
porters of which were fixed the statues of two archers, four cubits high, with 
one knee on the ground ; and two other statues, in an upright posture, com- 
pletely armed, larger than life, being five cubits in height. The spaces be- 
tween the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over these prows 
was a colonnade of laige flambeaux, the shafts of which were fifteen cubits high, 
embellished with crowns of gold at the part where they were held. The flame 
of those flambeaux endine at top, termmated towards eagles, which, with their 
heads inclining downwards, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons 
fixed near, or upon the base, turned their heads upwards towards the eagles. 
Over this colonnade stood a third, in the base of which was represented, in re- 
lievo, a party of hunting animals of evenr kind. On the fourth, the combat of 
the Centaurs was represented in ^old. Lastly, on the fifth, were placed alter- 
nately, ^Iden figures, representing lions and bulls. The whole edifice termi- 
nated with military trophies, after the Macedonian and barbarian fashion, as 
so many symbols of the victory of the former, and defeat of the latter. On 
the entablatures and roof were represented syrens, the hollow bodies of which 
were filled, but in an imperceptible manner, with musicians, who san^ mourn- 
ful airs and dirges in honour ot the deceased. This edifice was upwaras of one 
hundred and thirty cubits high, that is, above one hundred and ninety-five feet 

The beauty and the design of this structure, the singularity and magnificence 
of the decorations, and the several ornaments of it, surpassed the most won- 
derful productions of fancy, and were all in an exquisite taste. Alexander bad 
appointed to superintend the building of this edifice. Stasicrates, a great archi- 
tect, and admirably well skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and de- 
signs there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence and surprising boldness, 
but such a fatness as was scarcely conceivable. 

It was this artist who, discoursing some time before with Alexander, had 
told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none would so well admit of being 
cut into the shape of a man, as Mount Athos in Thrace ; that, if he therefore 
pleased but to give orders, be would make this mountain the most durable of 
all statues, and that which would lie most open to the view of the universe. la 
its left hand it should hold a city, consisting of ten thousand inhabitants ; and 
from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would discharge tfiem-* 
selves into the sea. One would have thought that this project would havc^ 
pleased Alexander, who sought for the great and marvellous in all things ; 
nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely answered, that it was enough there was 
tme prince whose folly Mount Athos would eternize. This was meant of Xerxes, 

• I« Ora«k *J^7n0riS»i, or tan. Th«« am two pieces of timber, which Moject to the righX and l«ft ^ 
uie prow. • -w 
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vrlio hAYW^ endeaTouied to cut thicu^h the isthmus of that mountaio, wrote a 

letter to it m the proudest, but most vainglorious tenns.* " With r^ard to mj^ 
self/' says Alexander, " Mount Caucasus, the river Tanais,t tiie C^pian 8ea» 
all whicD I passed in triumph, shall be my monument." t 

The expense of the splendid monument which this prin^ erected in honour 
of Hephaestion, with that of the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thou- 
sand talents, fiut. what man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly pro- 
fuse ? All this gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and 
the substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed lo a vain ostentation. 
' To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased friend, some* 
thing was still wanting to the honours he paid him, to raise them above human 
nature ; and this was what he proposed, and for that purpose had sent to the 
temple of Ainmon a trusty person named Philip, to inquire the will of the god. 
It doubtless was the echo of that of Alexander ; and the answer was, that sa* 
crifices might be offered to Hephaestion, as a demigod. These were not spared 
in any manner ; Alexander himself first setting the example, when he made a 
great feast, to which upwards of ten thousand persons were invited. At the 
same time, he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, commandine^ him to 
build a temple to H^phaistion in Alexandria, and another in the isle of Pharos. 
In this letter, which is still extant, to excite his diligence, and hasten the work, 
oe grants the governor, who was despised universally ibr his injustice and ra- 
pine, a general pardon for all his crimes, past, present, and future ; provided 
that, at his return, the temple and city should be completed. And now, nothine 
was seen but new altars, temples, and festivals { no oaths were administered 
but in the name of the new deity ; to question his divinity was a capital crime. 
Ad old officer, a friend of Hephaestion, having bewailed nim as dead, in pass- 
ing before his tomb, had like to have been put to death for it ; nor would he 
have been pardoned, had not Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, 
merely from some remains of tenderness, and not as dfoubting Hephaestion's 
divinity. I cannot say whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make any one 
give credit to Hephaestion's divinity ; but he himself appeared, or at least en- 
deavoured to appear, firmly persuaded of it ; and gloried, not only that he had 
a god for his father, but that he himself could make gods. 

During almost a year which Alexander continued in Babylon, he revolved a 
great many projects in bis mind ; such as, to go round Africa by sea, to make 
a complete discovery of all the nations, lying round the Caspian sea, and in- 
habiting its coasts ; to conquer Arabia, to make war with Carthage, and to sub- 
due the rest of Europe. The veiy thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and 
the great vivacity of his imagination ana ambition would never suffer him to 
be at rest ; nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he would have 
sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very much. !• ind- 
.ing it surpassed in extent, in conveniency, and in whatever can be wished, 
eiuier for the necessities or pleasures of life, all the other cities of the East, he 
resolved to make it the seat of his empire ; and for that purpose, was desirous 
of adding to it all the convenicncies and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had suffered greatly by the 
breaking of the bank or dyke of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its usual channel, by this breach, over- 
flowed the whole countir ; and forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at 
last so wide, that it would have cost almost as much to repair the bank, as the 
raising of it had done at first. So little water was lefl in the channel of the 
Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarcely depth enou^ for small boats^ 
which consequently was of great prejudice to the city. 

* Prpqd A^oa, who liftest thy head to hearen, be not so bold as to oppose to mj woikmen, such rock^ 
tad stones as thev cannot cut ; otherwise I will out tiiee quite to pfeces. and throw thee into the sea*— Plut. 
4tiracohib. p.S55. 

t The |axartb«« U han newiU • % ^^^ h> Fortua. Alex. Serm. ). p. att 
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Alexander undertook to remedy this, for whicb purpose he embaiked ufrao 
the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. It was on tfiis occasioa 
that he reproached, in a ludicrous, and insulting tone of voice, the magi and 
Chaldeans who accompanied him, for the vanity of their predictions ; siiice, 
notwithstanding the ill omens with which they had endeavoured to terrify him, 
as if he had been a credulous woman, he had entered Babylon, and was 
returned from it in safety. Attentive to nothing but the object of his voyage. 
he went and reviewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for repairiqg and 
restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such woiks aie 
truly worthy in great princes, and give immortal honour to their name, as not 
beinfi^ the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated for the public 
good. By the execution of this project, he would have recovered a whole pro> 
vince which lay under water; and have made the river more navigable, and 
consequently ol greater service to the Babylonians, by tuming it again into its 
channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on for the length of thirty furl(X)gs, a 
league and a half, was stopped by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil ; 
and the death of this prince, which hapoened soon after, put an end to this pro- 
ject, and several others he had formed. A supreme cause, unknown to m^, 
prevented its execution. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse 
which God had pronounced afi'ainst this citjr : an anathema which no human 
power could divert or retard. ** I will cut off from Babylon the name and rem- 
nant," the Lord of hosts had sworn above three hundred years before : " I will 
abo make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water : and I will sweep 
It with the besom of destruction.* It shall never be inhabitied, neither shall it 
be dwelt in from generation to generation. Neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there.'*! Heaven and earth would sooner have passed away, than 
Alexander's design been put in execution. No river was now to flow by Ba- 
bylon ; the places round it were to be overflowed and changed to uninhabitable 
fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible by prodigious quantities of mud and 
dirt ; and the cit3r, as well as the country aoout it, were to be covered by stag- 
nated waters, which would make all access to it impracticable. Thus it now 
ies ;| and all thir^ were to conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the prophecy might be completely fulfilled ; " for the Lord of hosts hath 
purposed, and who shall disannul it ? and his hand is stretched out, and who 
shaD turn it back?"§ Nothing shows more evidently the strength and weight 
of this invincible curse, than me efforts of the most powerful prince that ever 
reigned ; a prince, the most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the canr- 
ing on his projects ; a prince, none of whose enterprises had ever miscarriea; 
but who failed in this, though it did not seem so difficult as the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at heart, was the 
repairing the temple of Bolus. Xerxes had demolished it in his return from 
Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. Alexander was resolved, not only 
to rebuild it, but eveh to raise a much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, 
he had caused all the rubbish to be removed : and finding that the magi, ta 
whose care he had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work : 
and although ten thousand of them were daily employed at it, for two months 
successively, the work was not finished at the death of this prince, so p*odi- 
gious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of the Jewish soldiers, who 
were in his army, to work as the rest had done, they could not be prevailed 
upon to give their assistance ; but excused themselves with saying, that as 
idolatry was forbidden by the tenets of their religion^ they therefore were not 
allowed to assist in building a temple desired for idolatrous worship ; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were punished for dis- 
obedience, but all to no purpose ; so that, at last, Alexander, admiring theil 

• l»a.xiT.22»3a. t Ibt4»u»9dL 1 Se« what is sud oB tfaii tubtect in tb« hutocr of Cmu^ 

i IbM. Isa. Mir, 27. 
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(tefsererAiiee, disdiaigied, and sent them home.* This scnipuleiis Msdtttioo 

of the Jews is a lesson to many Christians, as it teaches them, that they are not 
allowed to ioin or assist in the commissicHi of an action that is contraiy to tht 
law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Proridence on this occasioo. 
God had brc^en to pieces, by the hand of his servant Cyrus, the idol Be]us,t 
the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel ; he afterwards caused Xerxes to de- 
molish his temple. These first blows which the Lord struck at Babylon, wera 
80 many omens of its total ruin ; and it was as impossible for Alexander to com* 
plete the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries alter, to re- 
More that of Jerusalem. 

Altiioi^h Alexander employed himself in the works above mentioned, during^ 
his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of his time in such pleasures all 
that city afifOTded ; and one would conclude, that the chief aim, both of his oc- 
cupations and diversions, was to stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the 
melancholy and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which he was 
Ihreatened by all the predictions of the magi and other soothsayers : for though, 
in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various notices which askd 
l«en given him ; he was however seriously affected with them inwardly ; and 
these gloomy reflections were for ever retuniing to his mind. They terrified 
him at last to such a degree, that whenever the most insignificant thing hai>- 
pened, his imagination swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it 
into an unhappy omen. The palace was now filled with sacrifices, viith pei^ 
sons whose office was to perform expiations and purifications, and with otnen 
who pretended to prophesy. It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosc^hic 
eye, to see a prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong- 
est terrors ; so true is it, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of the ^ods, and 
the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor believe any thing, be a 
|reat misfortune, the superstitious man, whose soul is a prey to the most abject 
Fears, the most ridiculous follies, is equally unhappy. It is plain that God, by 
ft just judgment, took a pleasure in degrading, before all ages and nations, and 
in sinking lower than the condition of the vulvar, the man who had affected to 
set himself above human nature, and to equal hhnself to the Deity. This prince 
bad sought, in all his actions, that vain gloiy of conquest which men most ad- 
mire ; and to which they affix, more than to any thin^ else, the idea of grandeur . 
and Grod delivered him up to a ridiculous superstition, which virtuous men of 
good sense and understanding despise most, and than which, nothing can be 
more weak or grovelling. 

Alexander was theretore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and perpetually 
at new banquets, in which he drank with his usual intemperance. After havii^ 
spent a whole night in carousing, a second was proposed to him. He met accorf 
ingly , and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of every 
person in company, and then pledged them severally. After this, calling for 
the cup of Hercules, which contained six bottles, it was filled, when he poured 
it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the company, named Proteas, and 
ftiterwards pledged nim again in the same bumper. He had no sooner swal 
lowed it, than he fell upon the floor. '' Here then," says Seneca, describing 
flie fatal effects of drunkenness, ** is this hero ; invincible to all the toils of pro- 
digious marches, to the dangers of sieges and combats, to the most violent ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, conquered by his intemperance, and 
•truck tc the earth by the fatal cup of Herculcs."t 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried half dead to 
his palace. The lever continued, though with some favourable intervals, in 

* Jotephus eoatra Appian. 1. i. c. 8. f Oo4 &ivet hiia this name in Isaimh. 

. t Aleuuiidnim tot itinera, tot pnslia, tot hiemes, per <|[uas, ricta tampomm loconnnque difficultate, traa- 
ne^t. tot flumina ex ig^noto cadentia, tot maria tutuni dimueraoti intemperaotiabibandi, at iUe HerculaAMU 
^ rr^^'*'^**°* coadid»t.<.-Seiieo. EpisU 83. 
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wfaicii heg^re the necessaiy ovden for thesallineof the fieet, and die watA 
ing of his land forces, beings persuaded he should bood recover. But at last, 
findine himself past all hopes, and bis voice beginning to fail, he drew his nog* 
fit>in his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey bis coipse to 
&e temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstandii^ his great weakness, he struggled with death, and, ra^ng 
himself upon his elbow, presented his soldiers, to whom he could not refuse 
this last testimony of friendship, his dying hand to kiss.* After this, his princt* 
pal courtiers asking to whom be left the empire, he answered, " to the most 
worthy ;'* adding, that be foresaw the decision ot this would give occasion to 
strange funeral games after bis decease. And Perdiccas inquiring farther, at 
what time they should pay him viivine honours, he replied, " when you are 
happy.*' These were his last words, and soon after he expired. He was tbir^- 
two years and eight months old, and had reigned twelve. He died in the mid- 
dle of the spring, the first year of the 114th Olympiad. 

No one, say Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then that Alexander had been 
poisoned ; and yet at this time such reports generally prevail.! But the state 
of his body proved that be did not die by that means ; for all his chief officers 
disagreeing among themselves, the corpse, though it lay quite neglected for 
several days in Babylon, which stands m a hot climate, aid not show the least 
symptoms of putrefaction. The true poison which brought him to his end was 
wine, which has killed many thousands besides Alexander. It was neverthe- 
less believed afterwards, that this prince had been poisoned by the treachery 
of Antipater's sons : that Cassander, the eldest of them, brought the poison^ 
from Greece ; that lolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal drau^t into 
Alexander's cup, of which be was tne bearer ; and that be chose the time of 
the ^reat feast mentioned above, in order that the prodigious quantity of wine 
he then drank m^ht conceal the true cause of his death. The state of Anti- 
pater's affairs, at that time, gave some pounds for this suspicion. He was 
persuaded that he had been recalled with no other view than to ruin him, 
oecause of his mal-administration during his vice-royal^ ; and it was not sdtOf 
gether improbable tiiat he commanded his sons to commit a crime which would 
save his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. An undoubted cir- 
cumstance is, that he could never wash out this stain ; and that as lon^ as he 
lived, the Macedonians detested him as a traitor who had poisoned their king. 
Aristotle was also suspected, but with no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison, or by excessive drinkine, it is 
surprising to see the prediction of the magi and soothsa^rers, with regard to his 
dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain and indisputable, that God 
has reserved to himself gdIj the knowledj^e of futurity ; and if the soothsayers 
and oracles have sometimes foretold things which really came to pass, they 
could do it no other way than by their impious correspondence with devils, who, 
by their penetration and natural sagaci^, find out several methods whereby 
they dive to a cerfain degree into futurity, with regard to approachine: events ; 
and. are enabled to make predictions, which, though they appear above the 
reach of human understandings, are yet not above that of^ malicious spirits of 
darkness. The knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circumstances 
which precede and prepare an event ; the part they frequently bear in it, by 
inspiring such of the wicked as are given up to them with the thoughts and 
desire <h doing certain actions, and committing certain crimes ; an inspiration 
to which they are sure those wicked persons will consent : by these things, 

• Q,iMtDqauK viaUatift moibi dilab«tiir, in «tiUtiim tamea •rectui, clextran Maaibvi, qui fm eootin^eri 
vellent, pOTrazit. Qtmi antem illam ofculari noa ciureret, qu» jam fato oppresia, maximi exaicitus co»> 
viand, homaaiu qaaai tpi?ita viridiore. tofficitf— Val. Max. 1. r. e 1. 
tA.M. S683. Ant J. C. 321. 

) Itis me tended that tbU ponoa waa in eztranalj eold water, which •xai— dfop hj irvp, 9nm a roik 
in Arcadia, caJied Nonacriq. Verjr little of it falls, and it is so very sharp, that it corrodes whatev^ vea. 
Md veceivet it, those excepted which are made of a mole's hoof. We are told, that it i^as hroiivhitlhf 
m» horrid pnrpose Tfom Greece to BabyloD ia a renftl of the latter «ort. 



dSevilfl are enabled to fimsee and foretell certain particiilan.* Theory iDdeed, 

often mistake in their conjectures, but God also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them, in order to punish the impiety of those, who, in contradictioa 
to his commands, inquire their fate of such lyings spirits-t 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whole palace echoed 
with cries anderoans. The vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as 
the victors. Tne grief for his death occasioningrthe remembrance of his many 
good qualities, all his faults were foigotten. The Persians declared him to 
have been the most just, the kindest sovereign that ever reigned over them : 
the Macedonians, the best, the most valiant prince in the universe ; and all 
exclaimed against the gods for having enviously bereaved mankind of him, in 
the flower of his age, and at the height of his fortune. The Macedonians 
imagined they saw Alexander with a firm and intrepid air. still lead them on to 
battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and reward such as had distin^ished them« 
selves. They then reproached themselves for having refused him divine ho- 
nours ; and confessed tney had been ungrateful and impious, for bereavjng him 
of a name he so justly merited. 

Afler rendering him this homaee of veneration and tears, they turned their 
whole thoughts and reflections on tnemselves, and on the sad condition to vdiidi 
they were reduced by Alexander's death. They considered, that they were 
on the farther side, wiUi respect to Macedonia, of the Euphrates, without a 
leader to head them ; and surrounded with enemies, who abhorred their new 
yoke. As the king died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futuritjr 
presented itself to their imagination : and exhibited nothing but divisions, civil 
wars, and a fatal necessity of still sneddins' their blood, and of opening their 
fomier wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to give a king to it ; and to raiso 
to the throne perhaps some mean officer or wicked wretch. 
- This great mourning was not confined to Babylon, but spread over all the pro- 
vinces 'j and the news of it soon reached Sysigambis. One of her dau^ten 
was with her, who being still inconsolable for the death of Hephaestion, her 
husband, felt all her private woes revived by the sieht of the public calamity. 
But Sysigambis bewailed the several misfortunes other family ; and this new 
affliction awakened the remembrance of all its former sufferings. One would 
Have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that this uniortunate motheif 
solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same time. She wept the living no 
less than the dead : '* Who now," she would say, '* will take care of my daugh-* 
ters ? Where shall we find another Alexander ?" She would fancy that she 
saw them again reduced to a state of captivity, and that they had lost their 
kingdom a second time ; but with this difference, that now Alexander was gDne» 
thev had no refuge lef\. At last she sunk under her grief. This princess, who 
had borne with patience the death of her father, her husband, eighty of her 
brothers, who were murdered in one day by Ochus, and to say all in one 
word, that of Darius her son, and the ruin of her family ; tboueh me bad sub- 
mitted patiently to all these losses, she however had not streng^ of mind suffi- 
cient to support herself after the death of Alexander. She would not take 
anv sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid survivuig this last 
calamity. 

AAer Alexander's death, gpreat contentions arose among the Macedcmians, 
about appointing a successor, of which I shall give an account in its proper 
place. After seven days spent in confusion ana disputes, it was agreed mat 
Aridaeus, bastard brother to Alexander, should be declared king ; and that in 
case Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, should be delivered of a 
80D, he should share the mrone in conjunction with Aridasus, and that Perdio- 

* Bcmoneipervenis, (solent,) malefscta miadere, de quorum moribut ccrti lunt quod rinteig UlU ««»• 
dwrtibitt comeitfuri* Suadent autem miria et iaviaU»ilibu« inodis.--«-St. Aug. de Diyinat. D«inoQ« p. iO0. 

t FaeUo est et dob incoagraum. ul ommpotens et Justus, ad eorum paneai quibus ista pr«dicoBtiii^~^0«« 
wito i^p««atQ mioUterionm suomio etiam toiriUbd* Ulibiis allquid divinatioais UnperuU'^SU Avf> ^ 
XHt. (iuBrt. ad Simplie !. u. (^uast. 3. S , 
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cas should hare the cane of bodi; lor Aridens irB«aiiEeakiBaii»aiidwaitted'a 
guardian as inuch as a child. 

The Effyptians and Chaldeans having embahned the king's corpae after their 
manner, Aridseus was appointed to coDvey it to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, 
Two whole yean were emi>ioyed in preparing for this magnificent fuoeial, 
which made OlymtHas bewail the fate of her son, who havins had the ambi- 
tion to rank himself among the gods, was so long deprived oi burial, a {Nrivi- 
lege allowed to the meanest of mortals.* 

SECTION XIX. — THE JUDGMEWT WE ARE TO FORM OF ALEXANDER. 

The reader would not be satisfied, if^ aAer having given a detail of Alexan- 
der's actions, I should not take notice of the judgment we are to form of them ; 
especially as authors have differed widely in their opinions with r^ard to the 
merits of this prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstasy, as 
the model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems to have prevailed ; others, 
on the contrary, have represented him in such colours, as at least sully, if not 
quite eclipse, the splendour of his victories. 

This diversity ot sentiments denotes that of Alexander's qualities ; and it 
must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
equally blended, than in the prince whose history we have written-f But this 
is not all ; for Alexander appears very different accordii^ to the times or sea- 
sons in which we consider him, as Livy has very justly observed. In the inquiiy 
be makes concerning the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them 
towards Italy, he discovers in him a kind of double Alexander ; the one, vnse, 
temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but, at the same time, prudent, aiKi cir- 
cumspect : the other, immersed in all the wantonness of a haughty prosperity ; 
vain, proud, arrogant, fieiy ; softened by del^hts, abandoned to intemperance 
and excesses ; in a word, resembling Darius rather than Alexander ; ancf having 
made the Macedonians degenerate into all the vices of the Persians, by the 
new turn of mind, and the new manners, he assumed after his con<ittests.t 

I shall have an eye to this plan, in the acc^wnt I am now to give of Alex- 
ander's character, and shall consider it under two aspects, and, in a manner, 
two eras ; first, from his youth till the battle of Issus, and the siege of Tyre, 
which followed soon after; and, secondly, fix>m that victoiy till his death. The 
former will exhibit to us great qualities with few defects, according to the idea 
the heathens had of these ; the second will represent to us enormous vices ; and. 
notwithstanding the splendour of so many victories, very little true and solid 
merit, even with regstnl to warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 
su&tained his reputation. 

PART FIRST. 

We are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alexander, a happy dispositicm, 
t:i?ltivated and improved by an excellent education. He hadf a great, noble, 
and generous soul. He delighted in bestowii^ and doing service, qualities he 
had acquired in his infant years. A young lad, whose business it was to gather 
up and throw the balls when he played at tennis,- to whom he had given no- 
thing, taught him a good lesson on that subject. As he always threw the bails 
to the other players, the kiiy, with an anery ahr, cried to him, " and am I then 
to have no ball ?" " No, sir," replied the lad, "you do not adk me for it." 
This witty and ready answer gave great satisfaction to the prince, who laughed, 
and afterwards was very liberal to him. After this, there was no occasion to 
excite him to acts of generosity ; for he would be quite ai^ny with such as 
reibsed them at his hands. FincQng Phocion continue iuQexible on this head, 

"" ""^ * ^lian. L xiii. c. 30. ~ ' 

t Luxinia, industria; comitate, Mfrogantia ; inali9 boniaque artibus mixtni. — Tacit. 

t Et loqnimar d« Alexandra nondmn meno feeundii rebus, quarqm nemo iatoleraatior fait. C^i^ ri *Z 

Iwbita norm fortann, noTique, at ita dicam, ingenii, quod sibi victor induerat, apectetur. Dario naris n- 

nittaqaam Alexandra in ItaUam Toaisset. et exewitwn Mftcedoflia obUtlim. deeenefmatemaue ISm l» 

mt— addoxiiiet— Lir. L is. n. IS. ■ ^ . '' * 
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k told htm' hj tetter, ** that he would no kn^r be his friend, In case he te^^ 
fused to accept of his favours."* 

Alexander, as if he had been sensible of the mighty things to which be was 
bom, endeavoured to shine on ail occasions, and appear more conspicuous than 
any other person. No one was ever fired with so strong a love for glory ; and 
it is well known that ambition, which is considered by Christians as a great 
vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. It was that which 
made Alexander support with courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for 
those who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both of body and mind. 
He was accustomed veiy early to a sober, hard, plain way of life, uncomipted 
with luxury or delicacy of any kind ; a way of life highly advantageous to 
young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler education than 
Alexander. He was very conversant in eloquence, poetry^ polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the most abstracted and most sublime sciences, rlow 
happv was he m meeting with so great a preceptor! None but an Aristotle 
was fit for an Alexander. I am ovenoyed to find the disciple pay so illustrious 
a testimony in respect to his master, by declaring he was more indebted to him, 
in one sense, than to his father. A man who thinks and speaks in this manner, 
must be fully sensible of the great advantages of a good education. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Is it possible for us to admiie too much 
the great solidity and judgment which this joung prince discovered in his con- 
versation with the Persian ambassadors ? hisearhr wisdom, while, in his youth, 
be acted as regent during his father's absence, ana pacified the feuds which had 
broken out in Macedonia ? his courage and braveiyat the battle of Chteronea, 
in which he so gloriously distinguished himself ? 

It is a pain for me to see him wanting in respect to his father at a banquet, 
and employing severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. It is true, in- 
deed, that the insult which Philip offered Olympias, his mother, in divorcing 
her, transported him in a manner beyond himself; but still, no pretence, no 
injustice or violence, can either justify or excuse such usage to a father and a 

fie afterwards discovered more moderation, when on occasion of the insolent 
and seditious discourses held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he said, " that 
nothing was more royal, than for a man to hear with calmness himself ill spoken 
of, at the time he is doing good." It has been observed, that the great prince 
of Conde did not think any thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 
than the noble haughtiness with which he spoke to the rebellious soldiers, who 
refused to follow him : " Go," says he, " ungrateful, base wretches, and pro- 
claim in your country, that you have abandoned your king among nations who 
will obey him better than you."t " Alexander,'* says that prince, " abandoned 
by his own troops among barbarians, who were not yet completely conquered, 
believed himself so worthy of commanding others, that he did not think men 
could refuse to obey him. Whether he were in Europe or in Asia, among 
Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He fancied, that wherever he 
found men, he found subjects." Alexander's patience and moderation, which 
I took notice of at first, are no less wonderful. 

The first years of his reign are perhaps the most glorious of his life. That 
at twen^ years of age, he was able to appease the intestine feuds which raged 
in the kii^dom ; that he either crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those 
of the most formidable kind ; that he disarmed Greece, most of the nations 
whereof had united against him ; and that in less than three years, he should 
have enabled himself to execute securely those plans his father had so wisely 
projected; all these evince a presence of mind, a strength of soul, a courage, 
an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, a consummate prudence ; qualities 
which form the character of the true hero. 

« Plut. io AUx. p. 687. t Pint, a Akx. p. 6S8. 
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This character he supported in a wooderfiil manner, dormg&e ivhole coona 

of bis expedition against Darius^ till the time mentioned by us. Plutarch re^ 
lastly admires the bare plan of it, as the roost heroic act that erer was.* fie 
fonned it the veiy instant he ascended the throne, looking upon this design, in 
tome measure, as a part of what he inherited from his fatner. When scarcely 
twenty years old, surrounded with dangers both within and without his king- 
dom, findine^ his treasury drained and encumbered with debts, to the amount 
of two hundred talents, which his father had contracted ; having an army which 
was greatly inferior in number to that of the Persians ; in this condition, Alex- 
ander already turned his eyes towards Babylon and Susa, and proposed no less 
a conquest than that of so vast an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of youth ? asks Plutarch. Cer- 
tainly not, replies that author. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise with 
80 great preparations, and such miu^hty succours, by which I understand, con 
tinues Plutarch, magnanimity. prudenOe, temperance, and courage : prepaia 
tions and aids, with which philosophy supplied him, and which he thoroughly 
studied ; so that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted for his conquest 
to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that, according to all the maxims of war, Alexander's enter- 
prise must natural!}^ have been Successful. Such an army as his, though not a 
veiT great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, that is, of the best troops 
at tnat time in the world ; and trained up to war durii^ a long course of years, 
inured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy experience to all the exercises 
of sieges and battles, animated by the remembrance of their past victories, by 
the hopes of an immense booty, and more so by their hereditary and irrecon- 
cilable hatred to the Persians ; such an army, headed by Alexander, was al- 
most sure of conquering an army, composed, indeed, of infinite numbers of 
men. but of few soldiers. 

Tne rapidity of the execution was answerable to the wisdom of the prcg'ect* 
After having gained the affection of all his generals and ofScers by an upparal- 
leled libersJity, and all his soldiers by an air of goodness, and affability, and 
even familiarity, which, so far from debasing the maiesty of a prince, adds to 
the respect which is paid him, such a zeal and tenderness as is proof against 
all this ; after this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish his enemies 
hy bold enterprises ; to terrify them by examples of severity : and, lastly, to 
win them by acts of humanity and clemency. He succeeded wonderfUJy hi 
these. The passage of the Granicus, followed by a famous victory, the two 
celebrated sieges otMiletus and Halicamassus, showed Asia a young conqueror, 
to whom no part of military knowledge was unknown. The razing of the last 
city to the very foundations, spread a universal terror ; but the allowir^ all 
those the enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws, who submitted cheer- 
fully, made the world believe, that the conqueror had no other view than to make 
nations happy, and to procure them an easy and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in the river 
Cydnus, might be looked upon as a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dig- 
nity ; but we must not judge of it from the manners of the present age. The 
ancients, all whose exercises bore some relation to those of war, accustomed 
themselves early to bathing and swimming. It is well known, that in Rome, 
the sons of the nobility, after having heated themselves in the Campus Martins, 
with running, wrestling, and hurling the javelin, used toplui»e into the Tiber, 
which runs ^ that city. By these exercises they enabled themselves to pass 
rivers and lakes in an enemy's country ; for these are never crossed, but after 
painful marches, and afiter having been long exposed to the sunbeams, which, 
with the weight of the soldiers' arms, must necessarily make them sweat. 
Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathing himself in a river, which 
had like to have been fatal to him, especially as he might not know tnat the 
waters of it were so excessively cold. 

PluU de FortuB. Alex. Orat i. p. 337. 
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The two battlefi of Iseus and Arbela, with the siege of Tyre, one of the most 
famous of antiquity, entirely proved that Alexander possessed all the qualities 
which form the ^eat soldier ; skill in making choice of a field of battle ; such 
a presence of mmd in the heat of action, as is necessary for giving out proper 
uiders ; a courage and bravery, which the most evident dangers only animated ; 
an impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a prudent re^ervedness, 
as will not suffer the hero to be carried away by an indiscreet ardour ; lastly, 
such a resolution and constancy, as is neither disconcerted by unforeseen ob- 
stacles, nor discouraged by difficulties, though seemingly insurmountable, and 
which know no other bounds or issue than victory. 

Historians bave observed a ^reat difference between Alexander and his 
father, in their manner of makii^ war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were 
the prevailing arts of Philip, who always acted secretly, and in the dark ; but 
bis son pursued his schemes with more candour, and without disguise^ The 
one endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to subduej them 
by force of arms. The former discovered more art, the latter had a greater 
soul. Philip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to conquest, as 
ignominious ; but Alexander could never prevail with himself to employ treach- 
ery.* He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ablest of the generals of 
Darius : but then he employed honourable means. When he marched near 
Memnon's lands, he commanded his soldiers, upon the severest penalties, not 
to commit the least dei)redation in them. His design, by this conduct, was 
either to gain over to his side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. 
Memnon also delighted in behaving with generosity towards Alexander ; and 
hearii^ a soldier speak ill of that prince, I did not take thee into my pay,'' 
said he, striking him with his javelin, " to^peak injuriously of that prince, but 
to fiffht against him."t 

The circumstance which raises Alexander above most conquerors, and, as it 
Were, above himself, is, the use he made of victory after the battle of Issus. 
This is the most beautiful incident in his life ; is the point of sight in which it 
is his interest to be considered, and it is impossible for him not to appear truly 
great in this view. By the victory of Issus, he had possessed himself, not 
only of the person of Darius, but also of his empire. Not only Sysig^ambis, 
that king's mother, was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, pnncesses 
whose beauty was not to be paralleled in all Asia. Alexander was in the bloom 
of his life, a conqueror, free, and not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, as 
an author observes of the first Scipio Africanus, on a like occasion rj neverthe- 
less, his camp was, to these princesses, a sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in 
which their chastity was secured, as under the guard of virtue itself, and so 
highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring moments, hearing the kind treat- 
ment they had met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and to wish success to so wise and generous a conqueror, who governed 
his passions so absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I must not omit one rarely 
found among the great, and which nevertheless does honour to human nature, 
and makes life happy : this is, his being endowed with a soul capable, of a 
tender friendship : his openness, truth, perseverance, and humility, in so ex- 
alted a fortune, which generally considers itself only, makes its grandeur con- 
sist in humbling all thmes around it, and is better pleased with servile wretches, 
than with free, sincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to bis officers and soldiers ; treated them with 
the greatest familiarity ; admitted them to his table, his exercises, and conver- 
sations ; was deeply troubled for them when involved in any calamity, grieved 
for them when sick, rejoiced at their recovery, and shared in whatever befel 

* Vmceiidi raUo ntriqae diversa. Hie aperte, ille artibus bella tractabat Deceotis iUe gaadere hoiti- 
nn, bic palam fusit. Prudentior ille consilio, hie anii&o magnificeotior — ^Nalla apud Philippum turpit ra^ 
tio naceDdi.— Justin. 1. ix. c. 8.— Pauiao. L vii. p. 41 S. 

t Plut in Apopb. p« 174. X ^^ J"* *>'^>* ^^ oIcbi» et Tictor.-~yal, Max. 1> ir. c. 3. 
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them. We have examples of this in Hephflestion» Ptolemy, in Crateros, sad 
many others. A prince of real merit does no ways debase his dignity by such 
a familiarity and condescension ; but on the contrary, is more beloved and re- 
spected upon that very account £veiy man of a tall stature does not scruple 
to put himself upon a level with the rest of mankind, well knowing that he 
thsul overtop them all. It is the interest of truly diminutive persons only, not 
to vie in stature with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were sensible he was before- 
hand with them in affection. This circumstance made the soldiers strongly 
desirous to please him, and fired them with intrepidity : hence they were al- 
ways ready to execute all his orders, though attended with the greatest diffi- 
culties and dangers : this made them submit patiently to the severest hardships, 
and threw them into the deepest affliction, whenever they happened to give 
him airf room for discontent. 

In this picture which has been given of Alexander, what was wantii^ to com- 
plete his glory ? Military virtue nas been exhibited in its utmost splendour: 
goodness, clemency, moderation, and wisdom, have crowned it, and added 
such a lustre as greatly enhances its value. Let us suppose that Alexander, to 
secure his glory and his victories, had stopped short in his career : that he him- 
self had checked his ambition, and raised Darius to the throne, with the same 
hand that had dispossessed him of it ; had made Asia Minor, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, free and mdependent of Persia ; that he had declared himself protector 
of all the cities and states of Greece, with no other view than to secure their 
liberties, and the enloyment of their respective laws and customs ; that be after- 
wards had returned to Macedon, and there, contented with the lawful bounds 
of his empire, made all his glory and delight consist in rendering his people 
hai>py, m procuring it abundance of all things, in seeing the laws put in exe- 
cution, and making justice flourish; in causing virtue to be had in honour, and 
endearing himself to his subjects ; in fine, that having become, by the terror 
of his arms, and much more so by the fame of his virtues, the adfmiration of 
the whole world, he saw himself, m some measure, the arbiter of aH nations, 
and exercised over the minds of men, such an empire as is infinitely more las*- 
inff and honourable than that which is founded on fear only. Let us suppose 
all this to have happened, Alexander would have been as great, as glorious, a» 
good a prince as ever blessed mankind. 

To the forming so great a character, a fatness of soul, and a most refined 
taste for true glory, are required, such as is seldom met with in history. Men 
generally do not consider, that the gloiy which attends the most brilliant con- 
quests, IS greatly inferior to the reputation of a prince, who has despised and 
trampled upon ambition, and known how to give bounds to universal power.* 
But Alexander was far from possessing these happy (jualities. His uninter- 
rupted felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and changed 
him to such a degree, that he no lof^er appeared the same man ; and I do not 
remember that ever the poison of prosperity had a more sudden or mo'-e for- 
cible effect than upon him. 

PART SECOim. 

From the siege of Tvrp, which was soon after the battle of Issus, in which 
Alexander .displayed all the courage and abilities of a great warrior, we see 
the virtues and noble qualities ^f this prince degenerate on a sudden, and make 
way for the greatest vices and most brutal passions. If we sometimes, through 
the excesses to which he abandons himself, perceive some bright rays of hu 
manity, gentleness, and moderation, these are the effects of a nappy disposi- 
tion, which not being quite exth^uished by vice, is however govemea by iU 

* Scif ubi vera principia, ubi sempiterna sit gloria. — Areus, et statuas, aras etiam templaqne demolitar 
«t obscurat obHv^io ? contra, contemptor ambitionis, et iofinhc potentie domitor ac fnenatM- 1 ' 
rettt«tatefloreiciU— Plin.inPan Trajan 



Was eref tenterprise more wfld and extravagant, than that of ciossing the 
sandy deserts of Libya | of exposing his anny to the danger of perisbinp with 
thirst and fatigue ; of interrupting the course of his victories, and giving his 
enemy time to raise a new army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in 
order to get himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon ; and purchase, at so 
dear a rate, a title which could only render him contemptible f 

Ifow mean was it in Alexander, to omit always in his lettens, after the defeat 
of Darius, the Greek word^/fEiv, which s^ifies .health, except in those he 
\vrote to Pfaocion and Antipater! as if this title, because employed by other 
men, could have de^aded a king, who is obliged by his office to procure, at 
least, to wish, aU his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity implied by that 
word.* 

Of all vices, none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, not only of a prince^ 
but of a man ot honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name is intolerable, and strikes 
us with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to spend whole days and nights 
in carousing ; to continue these excesses for weeks together ; to pride one's self 
in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to endanger one's lite with no other 
view than to eain such a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enormities thai 
attend these aebauches,how greatly shocking is it to hear the frantic discourses 
of a son, who, being intoxicated with the fumes of wincL industriously strives 
to defame hfs father, to sully his gloiy, and, lost to ail sname, prefer himself 
to him ! Drunkenness is only the occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. It 
betrays the sentiments of the heart, but does not place them there. Alexander, 
puffed up by his victories, greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxicated with 
the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, jealous of, and despising all 
mankind, has the power, in his sober moments, to conceal his sentiments ; but 
no sooner is he intoxicated, than he shows himself to be what he really is. 

What shall we say to his barbarously murdering an old friend, who, though 
indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend ? of the death of the most honest man 
in all his court, whose only <^rime was his refusing to pay him divine homage ? 
of the execution of two of his principal oflBcers. who were condenmed, though 
nothing could be proved against them, and on the slightest suspicions ? 

I pass over a g^at many other vices, which Alexander, according to many 
historians, yielded to, and which are not to be justified. To speak of him, 
therefore, only as a warrior and a conqueror, qualities in which he is generally 
considered, and which have gained him the esteem of all ages and nations, as 
we now have to do, is, to examine whether this esteem be so well grounded as 
is generally supposed. 

T have already observed, that to the battle of Issus and the sie^e of Tyre 
inclusively, it cannot be denied that Alexander was a great warrior and an 
illustrious general. But yet, I doubt very much, whether, during these first 
years of his exploits, he ought to be considered in a more conspicuous light 
than his father ; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are however, as much 
applauded by good judges, and those of the military profession, rhilip, at 
his accession to the throne, found all thii^ unsettled. He himself was obliged 
to lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was not supported by the least 
foreign assistance. He raised himself to the power and grandeur to which he 
afterwards attained. He was obliged to train up, not only his soldiers, but his 
officers ; to instruct them in all the militaiy exercises ; to inure them to the 
fatigues of war ; and to his care and abilities Macedon owed the rise of the 
celebrated phalam, that is, of the best troops the world had then ever seen, 
and to which Alexainder owed all his conc^uests. How many obstacles stood 
in Philip's way, beifbre he could -possess himself of the power which Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, had successively exercised over Greece ! The Greeks, 
jnw were the bravest and most sagacious people in the world, would not ac- 
knowledge him for their chief, till he acquired that title by wading through 
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■eaa 6f blood, andby gtiMBg pwnbef k wcooiigeits oTerfliei^ TbotirtiN, 
Ibat tfae way was prepared for Alezander'a executing^ his gieat design ; te 
plan whereof, and the most excellent instnictions relative to it^ had been laid 
ckmn to him by his fadier. Now, will it not appear a much easier task, to sub- 
due Asia with Grecian armies, than to subject the Greeks, who had so often 
triumphed over Asia ? 

But, without canyine farther the parallel of Alexander with Philip, wludi 
all who do not consider neroes accoraira; to tfa« number of provinces they have 
conquered, but, by the intrinsic value of their actions, must give in favour of the 
latter, what Judgment are we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over 
Darius ? and is it possible to propose him, during the latter part of his life, ai 
a model worthy the imitation of those vHio aspire to the character of great sol- 
diers and illustrious conauerors ? 

In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is unanimously agreed, bj 
all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of the solid ^ly of a 
hero ; I mean, the justice of the war in which he engages, without which 
he is not a conqueror and a hero, but a robber and usurper. Alexander, in 
making Asia the seat of war, and turnii^ his arms against Uarius, had a plau- 
sible pretence for it ; because the Persians had been, in all aees, and were at 
tiiat time, professed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appointed 
^neralissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think himself justly en- 
titled to revenge. But then, what right had Alexander over the neat number 
of nations, who did not know even the name of Greece, and had never done 
him the least injui^ ? The Scythian ambassador spoke veiy judiciously, when 
he addressed him in these words : " What have we to do with thee ? WeneTcr 
once set our feet in thy countir. Are not those who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou comest ? Thou boastest, 
that the only design of thy marching is to extirpate robbers : thou thyself art 
the greatest robber in the world." This is Alexander's true character, in 
which there is nothing to be rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in stronger terms. Alexander 
asked him, " What right have you to infest the seas ?" " The same that thou 
hast," replied the pirate with a generous liberty, " to infest the universe : but 
because 1 do this in a small ship*, I am called a robber ; and because thou actest 
the same part with a great fleet, thou art styled conqueror."* This was a 
witty and just answer, says St. Austin, who has preserved this small iragmcnt 
of Cicero.T 

If therefore it ouj^ht to be laid down as a maxim, and no reasonable man 
can doubt of its bein^so, that eveiy war, undertaken merely from the view of 
ambition, is unjust, and that the prince who begins it is guilty of all the sad 
consequences, and all the blood shed on that occasion, what idea ought we to 
form of Alexander's last conquest ? Was ever ambition more extravagant or 
rather, more furious, than that of this prince ? Coming from a little spot of 
eround, and foigetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, after be had 
far extended his conquests, has subdued not only the Persians,but also the Bac- 
trians and Indians, has added kingdom to kii^dom ; after all this, he still finds 
himself pent up ; and, determined to force, it possible, the barriers of nature, 
he endeavours to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sacrifice mil- 
lions of men to his ambition or curiosity.^ It is related that Alexander, upon 

* Ele^nter et reraclter AUxandro iUi Magno eomprehensui pirata respoBdit. Nam cam idea rex ^ 
minem lOterrogaMet, quid ei videretor ut mare haberet infettam \ ille, libera contumacia; qmd tibi,iiiqo*< 
ut oA«m terrarmn. Scd quia id ego exigiio navigto facio, latrp Tocer ; qaia tai magna dame, fanpeiat* 
Befert Nomas Marc. ex. Cic iii. de Rep. 

t at. Auft. de Ctr. Bet, I. It. e. 4. 
1 Agth%i infelicem Alcxandrum fmor alieoa deTastandi, etad tgnota mittebat. Jam la imam regw* 
mtuta Mgna conjecit, (or congeMit:) jam Gnsci Penaeqno eandem timent; jam etiam a Dario liber* **^ 
tiodet jugam acciplunt. Hie tamen oltra oceaDom iolemqae, iadiroattir ab flerculit Ltberiqee restifiu 
i^etqiriam fleeter* :^ ipsi nature rim parat— et, ut ita dtcam, mundi elaiwtra pefrum|>tt. Tanta eit eeert» 
-ncB^m, et tanta imtiorum suoram oblivio. Ille modo igiwbilig anguli noa nm eontrovcvoa IkmSttUt ^ 
per suom reditMnit oibem, tmtis asl^— 8««»«. EpiiL 94 at tit. 
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worQs, w^t to think that it would be hBjMwiUe for him to eoBC|aer them aB, 
siace at had not yet oooqu^vd one.^ U it wronr in Senecat to compaie theaa 
{weteoded heroes, who have eatned ranown, no ouierwiae than by the ruin of na« 
tioos, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy all tilings ; 
or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood and slaughter ff 
■ ' ■ ' lot! 



Alexander, passionately fond of gloay, the true nature and the just bounds of 
which were unknown to nim, prided mrnself upon treading in the steps of Her* 
coles, and even in canying his victorious arms farther than be. What resera* 
blaoce was there, si^s the same Seneca, between that wise oonqueror, and this 
frantic youth, who mistook his successful rashness for merit and virtue ? Her- 
cules, m his expeditions, made no conquests for himself. He overran the uni- 
verse as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the 
good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexanoer, on the contrai^', 
an unjust robber from his youth, a cnjel ravager of provinces, an infamous 
murderer of his friends, makes his happiness and glonr consist in rendering 
himself formidable to aU mortals, foigettine that not on^ the freest animals, 
but even the vilest, make themselves feared by their pot8ons.t 

But, leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerors to us as so. 
many scourges sent by the wrath of heaven into theworld to punish the sins of 
it, let us proceed to examine, abstractedly in themselves, the last conquests of 
Alexander, in Grder to see what jud^ent we are to form of them. 

It must be confessed, that the actions of this prince diffuse a splendour that 
dazzles and astonishes the imagination, which is ever fond of the great and 
marveilous. His enthusiastic courage raises and transports all who read his 
histoiy as it transported himself. But, should we give the name of bravery 
and valour to a boldness that is equally blind, rash, and impetuous ; a boldness 
▼oid of all rule, that will never listen to the voice of reanon, and has no other 
;^e than a senseless ardour for false ^iory, and a wild desire of distinguishing 
Itself, be the methods ever so unlawful ? This character suits only a military 
robber, who has no attendants ; whose Hie only is exposed ; and who, for that 
reason, may be employed in some desperate action : but it is far otherwise 
with regard to a king, for be owes his life to all his army, and his whole king- 
dom. If we except some very rare occasions, on which a prince is obliged to 
venture bis person, and share the danger with his troops, in order to preserve 
tbem ; he ought tocalLto mind, that there is a great diflerence between a gene- 
ral and a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displaying itself, is 
noways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent in preserving the 
amiy. It holds its course equally between a fearful wisdom, that foresees and 
dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour, which industriously pursues and 
confronts dangers of eveir kind. In a word, to form an accomplished ^neral, 
prudence must soften and direct the too fiery temper of valour ; as this latter 
must animate and warm the coldness and slowness ofprud^nce. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander? When we peruse history, 
and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his safety, 
and that of his army ; and conclude, that they are on the poin| every moment, 
of being destnsyed. Here we see a rapid flood, which is ready to draw in, 
and swallow up this conqueror ; there we belx>ld a craggy rock, up which he 

• Al«UBa«o pectns insatiable landif, qv Anaxareho; inntnnerabUcf moadM «aw referenti; Hfttiae, 
Bfut, nusenim. quoi ne imo qnidem adhoe in. tttni san ! Aagutto homim v oamuM glptki Ant* qtm Dtonio 
•BUiiam dommlVo ntfecit.— yal. Max. 1. ▼>&. e. 14. 

t Eiltio gentium clari, noo minoret fiiere pettotmorallinn, qoam innndnt i o qnf eeaSafratio.— ^ento. 
at Q,u«it. 1. iiL in PrafaL 

t Homo f lori« deditui, cujns nee natnnim neo moduin norerat, HefeoKt (yeitipa MqMBS, ae m fi>i ipA" > 
«*m le^rtens nbt dla defeeevant. duid ilU (Herculi) nnile habebat reiaam adoleiceM, cm |wo Tuiuie 
*nt felui Uneritas i Heicule* nihil tibi vieit: ocbem lerranin tran«lvit« non concvfdaeende, wd Tiadi- 
c*o^ (luidTlnceretBialanimhottis,bononiniTina«z,teiTanHninariaqiwpaAator? AtUo apoeritia'lft-. 
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ciiinbi,«id peweifvt nrand Urn aolditii, eiter tnufixtd by 4ie etteonr'f 
darta^or tbiown headkme bj hu^ stones over precipices. ' We tremble^ woeo 
we peiceive in a battle the axe just ready to cleave his head; and raucfa more, 
when fie behold him akme in a fortress, whither his rashness had drawn him, 
exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alexander was ever persuaded that 
miracles would be wrought in his favour, than which nothing could be more 
unreasonable, as Plutarcn observes ; for miracles do not always happen ; asA 
the gods at last are weary of guiding and preserving rash mcvtals, who abuse 
the assistance they afford them. 

Plutarch in a treatise wherein he eulogizes Alexander, and eidiibits him as 
fein accomplished hero, gives a long detail of the several wounds he received in 
eveiy part of his body ; and pretends that the only design of fortune, in thus 
piercin? him with wounds, was to make his courage to appear DK>re conspi- 
cuous.*^ A renowned warrior, whose eulogy Plutarch has drawn in another 
part of bis writings, did not jjudge in this manner. Some persons applauding 
him for a wound he had received in battle, the general himself declared, that 
it was a fault which could be excused only in a young man, and justly deserved 
censure.t It has been observed in Hannibal's praise, and I myself nave taken 
notice of it elsewhere, that he was never wounded in all his battles. t 

The last observation, which relates in general to all Alexander's expeditions 
in Asia, must necessarily lessen very much the merit of his victories, and the 
splendour of his reputation ; and this is, the |eLius and character of the nations 
against whom he fought. Livy, in a digression, where be inquires what would 
have been the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them toward 
Italy; and where he shows that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
<}uests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. He opposes to this prince, 
in the article of courage, a great number of illustrious Romans, who would 
have resisted him cna ail occasions ; and in the article of prudence, that au^^t 
senate, which'Cyneas, to give a more noble idea of it to ryrrhus his sovereign, 
said was composed of so many kings. '^ Had he marched, says Livy, *' against 
the Romans, he would soon have found, that he was no longer combatting against 
a Darius, who, encumbered with gold and purple, the vain equipage of his 
grandeur, and dragging after him a multitude of women and eunucns, came as 
a prey, rather than as an enemy ; and whcHn Alexander conquered without shed- 
ding much blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of daring to 
despise what was really contemptible. lie would have found Italy very dif- 
iercnt from India, through which he marched in a riotous manner, his army 
quite stupified with wine ; particularly when he should have seen the forests of 
Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, and the still recent footsteps of the defeat 
of Alexander, his uncle, kine of Epinis, who there lost his life."§ The histo- 
rian adds, that he speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and c(»mipted by 
prosperity, whose subtile poison worked as strongly upon him as upon any man 
that ever lived ; and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he woula have 
appeared veiy different in Italy from what he seemed hitherto. 
,, These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his victories to 
the weakness of his enemies ; and that, had he met with nations as courteous, 
and as well inured to all the hardships of war as tiie Romans, and commanded 
by as. able, experienced generals as those of Rome, then his vict(»ies would 
not have been either so rapid, or so uninterrupted. From hence we are to 
Jfudge of the merits of a conaueror. Hamiiblal and Scipio are considered as 
two of the greatest generals that ever lived, and for this reason, both of them 

* Plat de Fortun. Alex. Or&t. ii. p. 341. (This treatiie, if written by PluUreh, seemi a juTenile pe^ 
liarmanee, utA hn rery much the air of a deelamaUon.) ' 

tTlmothent, Pint, in Pelop. p. 978. % M'tntion U made ot but one single wottod. 

h l0)a jam cum Daiio rem esse dliisset, qneih mulierum ae spadenvm agmen tnfaentero, inter porpDram 
«l4u^ aamm, oMrainm fortnnm sua appar*tibtts, pnedam rerun oMn hostem, aihU alkid<}a«m beae aiwu 
Motomnare, incmentus dericit iLoage alius Italim* ^uam Indiss, per quam temnleato agmine oe»« 
•*— ^« uoetsit, visas »Ut faabitia esMt, saltug Apvlim aa mantes Lveanos oementi, et Testmria noante 
«Mi«i*iaT«Miilu^aaMfw^BpiriIlM, Aksaadarabiwplw«tal^-Lxr.Lix.a. tV. 
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not dniy ondentood perfeefly die nulitaiy science, but Iheir experienet| ttiefir 
abilities, their resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set in the 
strongest light. Should we give to either of tnem an unequal antagonist, onn 
whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall no longer have the same 
idea of them , and their victories, though supposed alike, appear no longer with 
the same lustre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but ux> apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a pompous ex- 
terior, and blindly abanaon themselves to prejudices of every kind, it cannot 
be denied that Alexander possessed very great qualities ; but if we throw into 
ihe other scale his errors and vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained of 
his merit, the high contempt he had tor other men, not excepting his own father-; 
his ardent thirst for praise and flattery ; his ridiculous notion of fancying him- 
self the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity to himself; of requiring a free, 
victorious people to pay him a servfle homaee, and prostrate themselves igno^ 
miniously before him ; nis abandoning[ himself so shamefully to wine ; his vio- 
lent anger, whidk rises to bnitail ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous exetutioil 
of his brarest and most faithful officers, and the murder of his most worthy 
friend«, in the midst of feasts and carousals : can any one, says Livy, believe 
that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the reputation of a conqueror ?* 
But Alexander's frantic ambition, which knew neither law nor limits ; the rash 
intrepidity with which he braved dangers, without the least reason or necessity ; 
the weakness and ignorance of the nations, totally unskilled in war, against 
whom he fought ; do not these enervate the reasons for which he is thought 
to have merited the surname of Great, end the title of Hero ? This, however 
I leave to the prudence and equity of my reader. 

As to myself; [ am surprised to find that all orators who applaud a prince, never 
fail to compare him to Alexander. They fancy, that when he is once equalled 
to tibis king, it is impossible for panegyric to soar higher : they cannot imagine 
to themselves any thing more august ; and think they iiave omihecl iiie StrolOl 
which finishes me glory of a hero, should they not exalt him by this com- 
parison. In my opim'on, this denotes a ^se taste, a wrong turn of thinking^ 
and, if I mi^ht be allowed to say it, a depravity oi iudgment, which must na- 
turally shocK a reasonable mina. For, as Alexander was invested with su- 
preme power, he ought to have fulfilled the several duties of the sovereignty. 
We do not find that be possessed the first, the most essential, and most excel- 
lent virtues of a great prince, who is to be the father, the guardian, and shep* 
herd of his people ; to eovem them by good laws ; to make their trade, both 
by sea and land, flourish ; to encour^ and f rotect arts and sciences ; to es- 
tablish peace^ and plenty, and not suner his subjects to be in any manner ag^ 
grieved or injured ; to maintain an agreeable harmony between all orders of 
toe state, and make them conspire, in due proportion, to the public welfare ; 
to employ himself in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes^ 
and reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, conse- 
quently as ob%ed to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now, Alexander, who, almost a moment after he 
ascended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did not 
endeavour at any of these things, which however are the chief and most sub- 
stantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems to have possessed such qualities only as are of the second rank, I 
mean diose of war, and these are all extravagant : and carried to the rashest 
and most odious excess, and to the extremes oT folly and fuiy ; while his king- 
dom is left a prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater ; and all the con- 
quered provuices abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the governors, who 

* Katun wtaato a«g« pif t iwpurtiftm matatio— nettia, •t deiidarmtiM hami jaoeatiiui adolatiMMiiw 
•(u« Tietit MaseAMttbiM mret, nedna Tietoribvs ; tt foda Mvplieia, et inter riiinai et epulM emima aal* 
MUM* ttt vaaitMMB emenlMiid» itirpii. Q,ald li riai aoior ia 4MrS«t«t aerior i mid n tniz m snifarriAi 
^ Qmc ^wiff fw— JMam iatw wenpntu wfefo) mUmw Imw <m— > kipitrtirito i IiIIIIiim ihmleiii 9^ 
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carried fteir mnearfon so &r,diat Alexander was forced to pot Aem tcideidi* 
Nor do bis solcuers appear in a nK»re adyantageous li^ht : for these, after lay- 
B^ plundered the wealth of the east, and after the prmce had given them the 
faig&st marks of his beneficence, rmw so licentious, so debauched and aban- 
doned to rices ai eveiy kind, that be was forced to pay their debts, aroountiog 
1o fifteen hundred thousand pounds.^ ^Vhat stranee men were diese ! how 
depraved their school ! how pernicious the fruit of their victories ! Is it doiag 
honour to a prince, is it adoining^ his panegyric, to compare bnn with such 
a model? 

The Romans indeed seem to have held Alexander's memoiy in ^at vene- 
ration ; but I veiy much question, whether, in the virtuous age? of the com- 
monwealth, he would have been considered so great a man. Cesar, seeing 
his statue in a temple in Spain, during his eovenament c^ it, after his prsetorship, 
OHild not forbear g^roaning and sighing, when he compared the few glorious ac- 
tons achieved by himself, to the mieh^ exploits of this conqueror. It was said 
that Pompey, in one ot tiis triumphs, appeared dressed in that king's surtout. 
Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Caligub, 
in a ceremony in which he assumed tne character of a mighty conmiercr, wore 
Alexander's coat of mail. But no one carried their veneration for this monarch 
10 far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arms and goblets as that prince ; 
he had a Macedonian phalanx in his army ; he persecuted the Peripatetics, 
and would have buniea all the books of Anstotle, their founder, because he 
was suspected to have conspired with those who poisoned Alexander.! 

I believe that I may justly assert, that if an impa^ial person of good sense 
reads Plutarch's lives of illustrious men with attention, tbe^ will leave such a 
tacit and strone impression on his mind, as will make him consider Alexander one 
of the least valuable amon^ them. But how strong would the contrast be found, 
had we the lives of Epammondas, of Hannibal, and Scipio, the loss of which 
can never be too much regretted ! How little would Alexander appear, set off 
i^th all his tides, and surroimded by all his conquests, even if considered in a 
military li|;ht, wnen compared to those heroes, who were truly great, and 
worthy their exalted reputation. 

SECTIOH XX. — ^REFLECTIONS ON TBE PERSIANS, GREEKS, AND MACEDONIANS, 
BT M. BOSSVET, BISHOP OF MEAUX. 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting here part of the admir- 
able reflections * of the bishop of Meaux, on the character and eovemment 
of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, whose history we have neard. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a monarchial 
form of government, having studied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 
able to govern themselves, and most of their cities formed themselves into com- 
monwedths. But the wise legislators, who arose in every country, as a Thales, 
a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycuii^s, a Solon, and many others mentioned in 
hisfoiT, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws drawn 
up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed the people, held them in 
their du^, and made them aU conspire to the general good ot the country. 

The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired, was wonderful. Fx>rthe 
liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves, was subject to the law, that 
IB, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by the whole nation. They would 
not let men rise to power among them. Magistrates who were feared during 
their office, became afterwards private men, and had no authority but what 
their experience gave them. The law was considered as their sovereign : tiie 
Jaw appointed ma^strates, prescribed the limits of their power, and pumshed 
their mal-administration. The advantage of this government was, the citizens 
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bovft ao mudi the greater lore to their countnr, as aD sluied in ^ covenmieiil 
of itf 9xid as eveiy indiyidual was capable of attaining its highest aignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece irom philosophYjWith regard to 
the preservation of its form of government, was incredible. The greater free- 
dom these nations epjojed, thej^ater necessity there was to settle the laws re- 
lating to manners and those ofsociety, agreeable to reason and good sense. 
From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenbphon^ 
Aristotle, ana many others, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only? The writings of even Ae 
poets, which were in eveiy body's hands, diverted them very much, but in- 
structed them still more. The most renowned conquerors considered Ho- 
mer as a master, who taught him to govern wisely. This great poet instructed 
people no less happily, in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the Asiatics, their 
dress and beauty, emulating that of women, they held them in the utmost con- 
tempt But their form of government, that bad no other rule than their prince's 
will, whidi took place of aU laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them 
with horror ; ana the barbarians were the most h^iteful objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times, and it was be- 
come, almost natural to them.* A circumstance which made those nations de- 
light so much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating the advanta^s and vic- 
tories of Greece over Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, that is to say, the 
pleasures, die idle loves, and effeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, or, in 
other wonis, gravity with conjugal affection, Mercuiy with eloquence, and Ju- 

Siter with wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
eity, Uiat is to say, war carried on with fury ; with the Greeks Pallas, or. in 
other words, the science of war and valour, conducted by reason. The Ure- 
ciaos, from this time, had ever imagined, that understan(fing and true braveiy 
were natural as well as peculiar to them. They could not bear the thoughts 
of Asia's design to conquer them ; and in bowing to this yoke, they would have 
thought they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, and true 
courage to force witbKMit reason, which consisted merely in numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, when Darius, sou 
of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies so prodigiously numerous 
as exceeds all belief. The Persians found often, to their cost, the great ad- 
vanta^ which discipline has over multitude and confusion ; and how greatly 
superior courage, when conducted by art, is to a blind impetuosity. 

Jpersia, after having been so of^en conquered by the Greeks, had nothing to 
do but to sow divisions amon^ them ; and the height to which conquest nad 
raised the latter, facilitated this object. As, on the one hand, fear held them 
in the bands of union, so on the other, victoiy and secprlty gave rise to and 
cherished dissentions among them. Having always been used to fight and con- 
auer, they no sooner believed that the power of the Persians could not distress 
mem, than they turned their arms against each other t 

Among the several republics of which Greece wai) composed, Athens and 
Lacedsmon were undouotedly the chief. These two great commonwealths^ 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, perplexed and incommoded 
each other, in the common design they had of subjecting all Greece ; so that 
they were eternally at variance, and this more frpm a contrariety of interests, 
than an opposition of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities woiud not subject themselves to either, for besides that 
every one of them desired to live free and independent, they were not pleased 
with tl^ government of either of those two commonwealths. We have shown, 
in the course of this history, that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either 
owing to, or supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Lacedsemon and Athens. 
But at the same tune that this jealousy disturbed, it sof^Mrted Greece insonott 
meaffire ; and kept it from being dependent on either of those republics. 
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the whole secret of tfieup politics was to keep up these jealousies, and foment 
. these diyisioos. Lacedsman, beinff the most ambitious, was the first that made 
them engage in die Grecian quaireb. The Persians took part in them, widi 
a riew of subjecting the whole nation ; and, industrious to make the Gieeks 
weaken one ano^r, they only waited for the favourabJe instant to crush them 
altogether. The cities of Greece now considered, in their wars, c»ily the kisgi 
of Persia, whom they called the ere it king, or the king, by way of^emmeDce, 
as if they already thought themselves his subiects. But when Greece was upoQ 
. the brink of slaveiy, and ready to fall into the hands of the barbarians, it was 
' impossible for the spenius, the ancient spirit of the countiy, not to rouse and 
take the alarm. Agesilaus, king of Lacedaeroon, made the Persians tremble 
in Asia Minor, and showed that they might be humbled. Their weakness was 
still more evident, by the glorious retreat of the ten thousand Greeks who had 
followed the younger Cyrus.* 

It was then that all Greece saw. more plainly than ever, that it possessed an 
invincible body of soldieiy, which was able to subdue all nati^ms ; and tiiat 
nothing but its feuds and divisions could subject it to an enemy who was (oe 
weak to resist it when united. 

Philip <^ Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal to his valour, toc^ 
so great advantage of the divisions which reigned between the various cities 
and commonwealths, that though his kingdom was but small, yet, as it was 
united, and his power absolute, he at last, partly by artifice, and partbr by 
strength, rose to greater i)ower than any of the Grecian states, and obliged 
fiiem all to march under his standard against the common enemy. This was 
Ae state of Greece when Philip k)6t his lifei and Alexander his son succeeded 
to his kingdom, and to the designs he had prcgected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only well disciplined and imaei 
to toils, but triumphant ; and become, by so many successes, almost as much 
superior to the ot&r Greeks in valour and discipline, as the rest of the Greeks 
were superior to the Persians, and to such nations as resembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was a just, brave, and 
generous prince ; was beloved hj his subjects, and wanted neither good sense 
nor vigour for the execution of his desi&iis. But, if we compare tniem ; if we 
oppose the genius of Darius, to the sublime penetration of Alexander ; the va- 
lour of the former, to the mighty invincible courage of the latter ; with that bound- 
less desire of Alexander, of augmenting his gloiy, and his entire belief that all 
things ought to bow the neck to him, as being formed by Providence, superior 
to the rest of mortals ; a belief with which he inspired, not only his generals, 
but the meanest of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, and even 
above themselves; the reader will easily judge which of the monarchs was to 
be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages which the Gheeks and Ma- 
cedonians had over their enemies, it must be confessed, that it was impossible 
for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, when invaded by so great a hero, 
and by such invincible armies. And thus we discover, at one and the same 
time, tne circumstance which ruined the empire of the Persians, and raised thai 
of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victoiy, the Persians happened to lose the oriy ge- 
neral who was able to make head against the Greets, and this was Memnonoi 
Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against this illustrious warrior, he mi^bt 
^loiy in having vanquished an enemy worthy of himself. But in Hbe verr la* 
fancy of a diversion, which began already to divide Greece, Memnon cued; 
after whidi Alexander obliged all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with a splendour and inagnifi- 
cenee wnicJb had never been seed before ; and, after havmg revenged Oieecei 
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dhr fldbduinflr* widi faicradible oelerify, all tfie natioBt nfajec» laFeafa, l» 
secure his new empire on erery side, or rather tb satiate his ainbitioD» and re»> 
der his name more famous than that of Bacchus, be marched into uidia. and 
there extended his conquests farther than that celebrated conqueror had doqt. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, nor moun- 
tains could stop, was obl^ed to yield to the murmurs of his soldiers, wb» 
called aloud for ease and repose. 

Alexander retuined to Baoyion, dreaded and respected, not as a oonqueAxL 
but as a god. Nerertheless, tne fonnidable empire ne had acquired, subsisted 
no loi^r than his life, which was but short At thirty-three years of ace. In 
the midst df the grandest designs that ever man fonned, and flushed wiu the 
surest hopes of success, he died, before he had leisure to settle his affairs on a 
solid foundation ; leaving behind him a weak brother, and diildren veiy young, 
all incapable of supporting the weight of such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to his family and empire, m 
hb having taught the eenerals who survived him to breathe nothing but ambi- 
tion and war. He toresaw the prodigious lengths they would go after hii 
death. To curb their ambitious views, and for fear of mistaking in his cob* 
Jectures, he did not dare to name his successor, or the guardian of his children. 
He only foretold, that his friends would solemnize his obsequies with bloody 
battles ; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad images of the 
confusion which would follow his death. 

Macedon, the kingdom he inherited, which his ancestors had govened 
during so many ages, was, as he had foreseen, invaded on all sides, ^ a suc- 
cession that was become vacant ; and after being long exposed a prey, was at 
last possessed by another family. Thus, this gn!eat con<]^ueror, me most re« 
nowned the world ever saw, was the last king of his famdy. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the vast bounds of his empire would not have proved a 
temptation to his eenerals, and he would have left to his children the kingdom 
he inherited from bis ancestors. But, rising to too exalted a height of powerj 
he proved the destruction of his prosperity ; and such was the glorious fruit ot 
all bis conquests. 
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PLAN. 

THIS eluupCer eontaiiu the compeUtioa and wan that mbtitted between the i^nenltef Alexaadv, fro* 
the death of liiat prince to the battle of IpMt in Phrjfia, which decided their wveral falea. TfaffM 
•veato iadnde the epaee of twenty-thcee rean, wlueh ceineide with the fint twenhr-thne fMVl of tko 
leiga of Ptokmj the ion of La^uSt from the jear of the world 3681 to the jear 97M. 

CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. — TROUBLES WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEATH OF ALEXAKDER. PA&<^ 
TITION OF THE PROVINCES. ARIDJEU8 IS DECLARED KINO. PERDIGCA 
APPOINTED HIS GUARDIAN. 

In lelatiDg &e death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned the many tvoublet 
and commotions that arose in the army on first receiving the news of that eyent. 
All the troops, soldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts entirehf taken 
up, at first, wim the loss of a prince whom they loved as a father, and revered 
almost as a god, and abandoned themselves immoderately to grief and tea:s. 
A moumfiil silence reigned throu^out the camp ; but this was soon succeeded 
by dismal sighs and lamentations, which speak the true language of the heart, 
and never flow from a vain ostentation ofsorrow, which is too oflen paid to 
custom and decorum on such occasions.'^ 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, they b€£;an 
to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in which the death of Akx- 
ander had left them. They found themselves at an infinite distance firom their 
native countiy, and among a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to 
theirnew yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their present mastem, 
and had not as yet had sufficient time to foi^et their ancient laws, and that 
fonn of government under which they had always lived. What measures could 
be taken to keep a country of such vast extent in subjection ? How could it be 
possible to suppress those seditions and revolts which would naturally break 
out <xi all sides in that decisive moment ? What expedients could be formed 
to restrain diose troo]^ within the limits of their duty, who had so long been 
habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were commanded by chiefs whose 
views and pretensions were so different ? 

The only remedy for these various calamiities seeme4 to consist in a speedy, 
nomination of a successor to Alexander; and the troops, as well as tibe officers^ 
and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be veiy desirous of this ez*» 
pedient ; and their common interest and security, with the preservation of their 
new conquests, amid the barbarous nations which surrounded them, made U, 
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jaAmit v fb c m ua ef far liiem to conrider ibis electioQ as their first asd most fm^ 
portant caie, and to torn their thoqriits to the eboice of a person, qualified to fill 
ao aiduoua a atatioQ, and sustain fbe weight of it in such a manner as to be 
capable of sxmooriiog the |;eneFal <Nrder and tranquillity. But, it had already 
be«o written, " that the kingdom of Alexander should be divided and reat 
asunder afbsr his deatit," and that it should not. be transmitted, in the usual 
manner, ** to his posterity."* No efforts of human wisdom could establish a 
mAe successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, Consult, and decide ;t 
nG^hing could be executed contraay to the pre-ordained event, and nothixig 
short of it could possibly subsist. A superior and invincible power had already 
dispoaed of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be 
evident in the sequel. The circumstances of this partition had been denounced 
neady three centuries before this time : the portions of it bad already been as- 
signed to different possessors, and nothing could frustrate that divisKm whidi 
was only to be deferred for a few years. Tilt the arrival of that period, men 
mi^t indeed raise commotions, and concert a variety of movements ; but all 
^ir efforts would odly tend to the accomplishment of what had been ordained 
by tibe sovereigQ Master of kingdoms, and of what had been foretold by his 
prophet. 

Aitiander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred the name of Hercules 
upon him. Roxaua, another of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when 
that prince died. He had likewise a natural brother, called Arid^eus ; but he 
would not upon his death-bed dispose of his dominions in favour of any heir; 
6>r which reason this vast empire, which no loneer had a master to sway it, be- 
came a source of competition and wars, as Alexander had plainljr foreseen, 
when he declared, that his friends would celebrate his funeral with bloody 
battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among the generals of the army, 
none of whom was so superior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to c^r him the empire, and submit to his authority. The cavalry 
were desirous that Aridseus should succeed Alexander. This orince had dis- 
covered but litde strength of mind from the time he had been amicted in his in- 
fancy with.a violent iiKlisposition, occasioned, as was pretended, by sonae par- 
ticular drink, ynhich had been given him by Olympias, and which bad disor- 
dered his understanding. This ambitious princess being apprehensive that the 
engaging qualities she discovered in Aridaeus, would be so many obstacles to 
the g^atness of her son, Alexander, thought it expedient to have recourse to the 
criminal precaution already mentioned. The infantry had declared against 
this prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and otlier chiefs of great reputation, 
wno began to think of their own particular establishment. For, a sudden revo- 
lution was working in the minds of these officers, and caused them to contemn 
the rank of private persons, and all dependency and subordination, with a view 
of aspirii^ to sovereign power, which had never employed their thoughts till 
then, and to Which they bad never thought themselves qualified to pretend, be- 
fore this conjuncture of affairs. 

These disputes, which engaged the minds of all parties, delayed the inter- 
ment of Alexander for the space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some 
euthois, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. It was afterwaids de- 
livered to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner ; 
and Aridffius, (a different person from him I have already mentioned^) was 
changed wittftse care of conveying it to Alexandria.! 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had intervened, the principal offi 
cers assembled at a conference, where it was unanimously concluded, that 
Arid«us should be king, or rather, that he should be invested with the shadow 
of rorfahy. The infirmity of mind, which ought to have excluded him fnm 
the tEronCt was the veiy motive of their advancing him to it, and united all 
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MBng«s&i bte fcroor. Iti&Touradte hopes and jpveteniiani of aB dwcUdt, 
andcoreied thekdeskoB. It was also agreed iDthisasBemb]j,thatif Rosana^ 
who was tfaea in the fifth or sixth month of her i>regiiaiKy, should have a son, 
he should be associated with Aridsus in the thvNie. Perdiccas, to whom 
Alexander had left his ling, in the last moments of his life» had the penon of 
the prince consigned to ha care as guardian, and was constitnted ieg«it of 

The same assembly, whatever respect thej might bear to the oiemoy of 
Alexander, thought fit to annul someol bis regulations, which had been destine* 
tiye to the state, and had exhausted his treasunr. He had given orders for six 
temples to be erected in particular cities which he had named, and had fixed 
the expenses of each of tnese structures at &ve hundred talents. He had like- 
wise ordered a pyramid to be raised over the tomb of his father Philip, which 
was to be finished with a grandeur and magnificence equal to that in Eg^pt, 
esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world. He had likewise plaiaied 
other expenses of the like kind, which were prudently revoked Ij the assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings, Roxana was delivered of a sqn, 
who was named Alexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Arid^eus. But 
neither of ^se princes possessed any thing more than the name of royalty, as 
all au^rity was entirely lodged in toe great lords and generals, who had di- 
vided the provinces among themselves.* 

In Europe, Thrace and the adjacent r^ions were consigned to Lysimachus ; 
and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Crateitis. 

In Africa, Egypt, and the other conquests of Alexander in Libya, and Cyre- 
naica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth, in the autumn, is the epoch 
fi»m whence the years of the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be 
computed ; though Ptolemy did not assume the title of king, m conjunction 
with the <^her successors oC Alexander, till about seventeen years aiier this 
event. 

In lesser Asia, Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater Phrygia, were given to An- 
tigonus ; Caria to Cassander ; Lydia to Menander ; the lesser Phrygia to Leo- 
nates; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to Eumenes. 
These two provkices had never been subjected by the Macedonians, and Ari- 
artibes kii^ of Cappadocia contintHed to govern them as formerly ; Alexander 
having advanced with so much rapidity to his other conquests, as left him no 
inclination to amuse himself with the entire reduction of that province, and 
contented himself with a slight submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedcm ; <me of the two Medias to Atropates, 

and the other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to Peucestes ; Babylonia to 

Aichon ; Mesopotamia to Arcesilaus ; Parthia and Hyrcania, to rhrataphemes ; 

Bactria and Sogdiana to Philip ; the other regions were divided among gene- 

^ rab whose names are now but little known. 

Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of the cavalry of the 
sllies, which was a post of great importance ; and Cassander, the son of Anti* 
pater, commanded the companies of guards. 

Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even India also, were left in 
the possession of those who had been appointed governors of those countries 
by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces I have already 
lDentk>ned : and it is in this sense that most interpreters explain that passage 
jn the Maccabees, which declares that Alexander, having assembled the great 
men of his court who had been bred up with him, divided his kingdom amor% 
them in his lifetime. It is very probable, that this prince, when he saw his 
deaUi approaching, and had no inclination to nominate a successor himself, was 
^onteotea witib c<»finning each of his ofilcers in the governments he had for 
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^ I to eaich his portion, and marked out lift l^fUD- 
dariea and extent, and hw disposition akme was to subsist. 

The partition concluded on in the assembly, was the source of Tarioas dW 
▼isions and wars, as will be erident in the series of this histoiy; each of tiiese 
govenon claiming^ the exercise ai an independent and sorereign powa* in bis 
particular pioTince. They, however, paid such veneration to the memory of 
Alexander, as not to assume the title ot Eim^, till all the race of that monarch, 
who had been placed upon the throne, were extinct-t 

Amoog^ the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, some distingiiisbed 
themselves more than others by their reputation, merit, and cabals ; amd ibrmed 
difierent parties, to which the others adhered, accordin^^ to their particular 
views, either of interest or ambition* For it is not to be imagiaed, that the le- 
aohitioiis, i^ch are loimed in conjunctures of this nature, are much influenced 
by a devotion to the public good. 

Eumenes must however, be excepted, for he undoubtedly was the most 
virtuous man among all the governors, and had no superior in true bravery.^ 
He was always firm in the interest of the two kings, from a j^rinciple of tnie 
probity. He was a native of Cardia, a citv a[ Thrace, and his birth was but 
obscure. Philip, who had observed exceflent gualities in him in his vouth, 
kept him near his own person in the character o( secretary, and reposed mat 
confidence in him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated him 
with extraordinaiy markr of esteem. Barsitia, the first htdy for whom this prince 
had entertained a passion, in Asia, and by whom he had a son named Hercules, 
had a sister of the same name with her own, and the king espoused her to £u- 
mene8.§ We shall see bj the event, that this wise favourite conducted him- 
seif in such a manner, as justlv entitled him to the favour of those two princes, 
eren after their death ; and aU his sentiments and actions will make it evident 
that a man may be a pdebeian by birth, and yet very ix>ble by nature. 

I have already intimated, that Sysigambis, who had patiently supported (he 
death of her father, husband, and son, was incapable of surviving AlexandeiJI 
The death of this princess was soon followed by txiat of her two youiieest daugh- 
ters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and Diypetis the widow of Hephsestioo. 
Roxana, who was apprehensive that Statira as well as herself should be preg- 
nant by Alexander, and that the birth of a prince would frustrate the measures 
which had been taken to secure the succession to the son she hoped to have, 
prevailed upon the two sisters to visit her, and secretly destroyed tbem ki con- 
cert with Perdiccas, her only confidant in that impious proceeding. IT 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions that were perfi>rmed hf 
the successors of Alexander. I shall therefore begin with the defection of tlie 
Greeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which Antipater had to sustain against 
Greece ; because these transactions are most detached, and in a manner distinct 
firom the other events. 

SECTIOir II. — REVOLT OF THE GREEKS IK UPPER ASIA.. AtTTIPATER GOES VSTO 
GREECE. FI.IOHT AND DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 

The Greeks, whom Alexander had established in the form of colonies, in 
the provinces of Upper Asia, continued with reluctance in those settlements, 
because they did not experience those delights and satisfactions widi which 
they had flattered themselves, and had long cherished an ardent desire of re- 
tumii^ into their own coundry. They, however, dared not discover their 
uneasiness while Alexander was livii^, but the moment they received intelli* 
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and loot, all wariike and ezperieoced aoldien, with thsae Inoiisaiid hone ; 

and hayiDr placed FhiloD at tbeir head, they prepared for their depaiturei 
without tafin^ oounael, or reoeiyiog ordera, from any but tbemaelveis at if diej 
had been subject to no authority, and no longer acknowledged any aupeiior,* 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such an enterprise, at a time 
when eveiy thing was in motion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
bieethed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to opnose them* The merit 
of this officer was acknow]e<^d by all ; and he willinny charged himself with 
this commission, in expectation ofgainii^ over those Greeks, and of procuring 
himself some considerable establishment m Upper Asia by their means. Per- 
diccas. beii)g acquainted with his design, gave a veir surprising order to the 
ikiaceacinians whom he sent with that general, which was, to exterminate the 
reyolters entirely* Pithon, on his auriv^, brought over, by money, three thou- 
sand Greeks, wno turned their backs in the batfle, and were the occasion of his 
obtaining a complete yictoiy. The yanquished trooi>s surrendered, but made 
the preservation of their lives and liberties the condition of their submittiiig to 
iStue conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's desigiu, but he was no 
loQger master of its execution. The JKacedonians, thinkiiu; it incumbent on 
them to accomplish the <»ders of Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the 
Greeks, without the least re^^ard to the terms the;^ had granted them. Pithon, 
beine tnus defeated in his views, returned with his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war. The news of 
Alexander's death beiiig brought to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 
occasioned a ioy that was almost universal. The people, who had long sus* 
tained with reluctance the yoke which the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, 
made liber^ the subject of all their discourse : they breathed notbiqg but war. 
and abandoned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless and 
excessive joy. Phocion, who was a person of wisdom and moderation, and 
doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, endeavoured to calm 
the turbulence of their minds, which rendered them incapable of counsel and 
sedate reflection. As the generality of the orators, notwithstanding all hh re- 
monstrances, believed the news of Alexander's death, Phocion rose up, and 
expressed hunself in this manner : ** If he be really dead to-dajr» he wiU like- 
wise be so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall have time enough to 
deliberate in a calm manner, and with greater security."! 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this account at Athens, was con- 
tinually haraiKuing the people with excessive arroeance and vanity. PhocioUf 
who was tired wim his speeches, said to him, *' Young man, your discourse 
resembles the cypress, which is tdl and spreading, but bears no fruit." He 
gave great offence, by opposing the inclinations of the people in so strenuous a 
manner, and Hyperides rising up, asked him this Question : '* When would you 
, advise the Athenians to make war ?" *' As soon,'' replied Phocicm, *' as 1 see 
the youjo^ men firmly resolved to observe a strict discipline : the rich disposed 
to conhibute, acaMrdins to their abilities, to the expense of a war ; and when 
the orators no loQger rob the public." 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual : a war was resolved on, 
and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states of Greece, to engage their 
accession to tiie league. This is the war in which all the Greeks, except the 
Thel^, united to maintain ^e liberty of their country, under the conduct of 
lieosthenes, against Antipater, and it was called the Lamian war, itom the 
name of a city, where the latter was defeated in the first battle. 

Demosthenes, who was then an exile at Me^ara, but who, amid his misfor- 
tunes, always retained an ardent zeal for the mterest of his country, and the 
deJGbnceof the common liberty, joined himself with the Athenian ambassadors 
lent into Pelonnesus, and having seconded their remonstrances in a wonderfiil 
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manner br tiie fisree of his eloquence, he engag:ed 8icy<m, Aigm, CeAiSr, 
and the other cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the )edg;ue.* < 

The Atibenians were struck with admiration at a zeal so noble and eenewus, 
and immediately passed a decree to recall him from banishment. A galley, with 
three benches of oars, was despatched to him at iBgina ; and, when he entered 
the port of Piraeus, aJi the magistrates and priests advanced out of the ci^, 
and all the citizens crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and received him 
with the utmost demonstrations of affection and joy, blended at the same time 
with an air of sorrow and repentance, for the injury thev had done him. De- 
mosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraordinary honours that were ren 
dered him ; and while he returned, as it were in triumph, to his countjy, amid 
the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, to thank 
the gods for so illustrious a protection, ana congratulated himself on beholding 
a day more glorious to him, than that had proved to Alcibiades, on which he 
returned from his exile. For, his citizens received him from the pure effect of 
desire and will ; whereas the reception of Alcibiades was invohmtaiy, and his 
entrance a compulsion upon their mclinations. 

The ^nerality of those who were far advanced in years were extremely ap- 
prehensive of the event of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and without examining into the consequences with all the atten- 
tion and sedateness that an enterprise of so much importance required. Thej 
were sensible also, that there was no necessity for declaring themselves so 
openly against the Macedonians, whose veteran troops were very formidable; 
and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by die same temerity of con- 
duct, added to their consternation. But the orators, who derived their advan- 
tages from the distraction of the public affairs, and to whom, accordii^ to the 
observation of Philip, *' war was peace, and peace war," would not aflow the 
people time to deliberate mature^ on the affairs proposed to their considera- 
tion, but drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious eloquence, which pre- 
sented them with nothing but scenes of future conquests and triumphs.! 

^ Demosthenes and Pbocion, who wanted neither zeal nor prudence, were of 
different sentiments on this occasion, which was no extraordmarv circumstance 
with respect to them. It is not my province to determine which of them had 
reason on his side : but, in such a perplexing conjuncture as this, there is no- 
thing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, though the result of good intentions 
on both sides. Phocion*s scheme was perhaps the most prudent, and that of 
Demosthenes the most glorious. 

However that may be, a considerable army was raised, and a very numerous 
fleet fitted out. All the citizens who were under the age of forty, and capable 
of bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten tribes which composed the 
republic were leu for the defence of Attica, the others marched out with the rest 
01 the allies, under the command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these transactions in Greece, of 
which he had been apprised, and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to 
Craterus in Cilicia, to solicit their assistance ; but, before tfie arrivalof the ex- 
pected succours,-he marched at the head of only thirteen thousand Macedon- 
ians and six hundred horse ; the frequent recruits which he sent Alexander 
having left him no more troops in all the country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to ^ive battle to the united 
forces of all Greece with such a handful of men ; but he undoubtedly imagined 
that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their ancient zeal and ardour for 
liberty, and that they ceased to consider it such an inestimable advantage as 
ought to inspire them with a resolution to venture their lives and fortunes for 
its preservation. He flattered himself that they had begun to familiarize them- 
selves with su^'ection : and indeed this was the disposition of the Greeks at 
that time ; in whom appeared no longer the descendants of those who had so 
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ma preservation of their fireedom. 

j\ntfpater advanced towards Thessaly. and was followed bv his fleet, fdiidi 
criiisea dloog the sea coast. It consisted of one hundred and ten trimnefe, gm 
galleys, of three benches of oars. The Thessalians declared at first in his fa- 
vour : but having changed thehr sentiments, they joined the Atiienians, andsup- 
plied them with a great body of horse. 

As the anny of the Athenians and their allies was much more numerous than 
that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not support the charge, and was de- 
feated in the first battle. As be dared not hazard a pecond, and was in no con- 
dition to make a safe retreat into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a 
small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for the succours that were to be trans- 
mitted to him fix)m Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which was soon 
besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery against the town, and the re 
sistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, afler several attempts, despairing 
to carry it by force, changed the siege into a blockade, in order to conouer the 

Slace by famine. He surrounded it with a wall of circumvallation, ana a veiy 
eep ditch, and by these means cut off all supplies of provision. The ci^ 
soon became sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to fcle 
seriously disposed to surren<&r ; when Leosthenes in a sally they made upop 
him, received a considerable wound which rendered it necessary lor him to be 
carried to his tent. Upon which the command of the army was consigned to 
Antiphilus, who was equally esteemed bv the troops for his valour and ability. 
Leonatus, m the mean time was marcnin^ to the assistance of the Macedon- 
ians besieged in Lamia; and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, bv an 
ag^ement made between the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappadocia 
by force of arms ; but they took other measures, in consequence of some par- 
ticular views. Leonatus, who reposed an entire confidence in Eumenes, de- 
clared to him at jpartine, that the engagement to assist Antipater was a mere 
prete](t, and that his real intention was to advance into Greece, in order to make 
himself master of Macedonia. He, at the same time, showed him letters from 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to Pella, and pro- 
mised to espouse him. Leonatus being airived within a little distance of Xa- 
mia, mardied directly to ^e enemy, with twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand five hundred horse. Prosperity had introduced disorders into the Grecian 
army ; several parties of soldiers drew off. and retired into their own countiy 
on various pretexts, which greatly diminished the number of the troops, who 
were now reducea to twenty-two thousand foot. The cavalry amounted to 
three thousand five hundred, two thousand of whom were Thessalians : and as 
they constitiHed the main strength of the army, so all hopes of success were 
founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle was fought, this body of 
horse had die greatest share of the victory that was obtained. They were com- 
manded by li^non ; Leonatus, covered with wounds, lost his life in the field of 
battle, and was conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian pha* 
lanx greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalrv, and had therefore retreated to 
eminences inaccessible to the pursuit of the Thessalians, The Greeks havii^ 
carried off dieir dead, erected a trophy and retired,* 
^ The whde conversation of Athens turned upon the glorious exploits of Leos- 
thenes, who survived his honours but a short time. A universal joy spread 
throu^ the ci^, festivals were celebrated, and sacrifices offered without imer- 
mission, to testify their gratitude to the gods for all the advantages they had 
obtained. The enemies of Phoeion, thinking to mortiiy him in the most sen- 
sible manner, and reduce him to the incanaci^ of justifying his constant oppc^ 
Mtioii tOvdiat war, asked him, if he would not have rejoiced tohave performea 
mtDMxy glorious actions? "Undoubtedly! would," replied Phocion; "bvt I 
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ivoiild not at ^ tame toe have neglected to ofetbe advice I ff^^ He 
did not think, that a judgment should be formed of any particular coanel 
fiom mere success, but ra£er from the nature and solidity of the counsel itself; 
and he did not retract his sentiments, because those of an «^po6ite nature had 
been successful, which only proved tne latter more fortunate, but not more ju- 
dicious. And as these arreeable advices came diick upon each other, PhocioD, 
who was apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, ** When shall we cease to con- 
quer them."t 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, but histoir has not trans- 
mitted to us the conditioDS of tne treaty. The event only makes it evident, 
that Leosdienes compelled him to surrender at discretion, and he himself died 
a few days after of the wounds he had received at the siege. Antipater, having 
quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for he seems to have been favourably 
treated, joined the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him the 
command of those troops. He was extremel^r cautious of hazarding a second 
battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious and experienced general, on 
eminences, inaccessible to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the ^neral of 
the Greeks, remained with his troops in Thessaly, and contented himself with 
observing tne motions of Antipater. 

Ciitus, who commanded tne Macedonian 6eet, obtained^ much about the 
same time, two victories, near the island of Echinades, over Eetion, Hbe admiral 
of the Athenian navr. 

Cratenis, who had been lon^ expected, arrived at last in Thessaly, and halted 
at the river Peneus. He resipied the command to Antipater, and was con- 
tented to serve under him. The troops he had brought thither amounted, in 
conjunction with those of Leonatus, to above forty tiiM^usand foot, three thou- 
sand archers or slingers, and five thcNisand horse. The army of the allies "ms 
much inferior to those troops in number, and consisted of no more than twen^- 
five thousand foot, and three thousand five hundred horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them, after the victories they had obtained. 
A considerable battle was fought near Cranon, in which the Greeks were de- 
feated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and even that disadvantage was 
occasioned by the licentious conduct of the soldiers, and the small authority of 
die chiefs, who were incapable of enforcii^ obedience to their commands.! 

Antiphilus and Mewm, the two generals of the Grecian army, assembled a 
council the next day, to deliberate whether they should wait the return of (hose 
troops who had retired into their own country, or propose terms of accommo- 
dation to the enemy. The council declared in favour of the latter; upon which 
deputies were immediately despatched to ^ enemy's camp in the name of all 
the allies. Antipater replied, that he would enter into a separate treaty with each 
of the cities, persuading himself that he should facilitate the accomplishment 
of his designs by this proceeding j and he was not deceived in his opinion. 
His answer broke off the negociation ; and the moment he presented hnnself 
before the cities of the allies, die^ disbanded their troops, and surrendered up 
their liberties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city being solely atten- 
tive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of what I have formerly ob- 
served with relation to the present disposition of the people of Greece. The^ 
were no longer animated with the noble zed of those ancient asserters of li* 
berty, who devoted their whole attention to the good o^ the public, and the 
glory of the nation ; who considered the danger of theii neig[hoours and aUies 
as their own, and marched with the utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of theur distress. Whereas now, if a ibnnidable enemy appeared 
at the ^tes of Athens, all the republics of Greece had neither actiyity nor n- 
gour : Peloponnesus continued without motion, and Sparta was as little hem 
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of at If dbe had ne?^ existed. Urittppy eflbcts of te nmlial iedooiir 
wiiicii tiKMe people had oonceired against each other, aod of their cunegazd 
to the common liberty, in consequence of a fetal lethaigy, into which they weie 
fiunk amidst the greatest damgen ! These are 8vmi>toms which prognosticate 
and prepare the way for approaching decline ana ruin. 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own advantage, and maiched im- 
mediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by aU her allies, and, con- 
Mquently Jn no condition to defend herself against a potent and victorious 
enemy. Before he entered the city, Demosthenes, and all those of his paity, 
who may be considered as the last true Greeks, and the defenders of ezpifUBg 
liberty, retired from that place ; and the people, in order to transfer unto those 
great men the reproach resulting from the declaration of war against Antipater, 
and likewise to obtain his gooa graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not foigot, that these are the same 
people who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much for his 
honour, and had received him in triumph.* 

The same Demades procured a second decree for sending ambassadms to 
Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they should be, mvested with foil 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Phocion himself was at their 
head ; and the conqueror declared, that he expected the Athenians should en* 
tirely submit the terms to his regulation, in the manner as he himself had acted, 
when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had contormed to the capitu- 
lation imposed upon him by Leosthenes, their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with his answer, and they were 
compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, rigid as they m^ht appear. He then 
came back to Thebes with the rest of tiie ambassadors, with whom Xenocrates 
had been associated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a 
philosopher would impire Antipater with respect, and induce him to pav ho« 
mage to his virtue. But surely they must have been little acouainted with the 
heart of man, and particularly with the violent and inhuman aisposition of An* 
tipater, to be capaole of flattering themselves, that an enemy, with whom they 
had been engaged in an open war, would renounce his advantage through any 
inducement ofrespect for the virtue o[ a sii^le man, or in consequence of a 
haraimie uttered by a philosopher, who,had declared against him. Antipater 
would not even condescend to cast his eyes upon him ; and when he was pre* 
paring to enter upon the conference, for he was commissioned to be the speaker 
on this occasion, ne interrupted him in a veir abrupt manner : and perceiving 
that be contmued in his discourse, commanded him to be silent. But he did 
not treat Phocion in the same manner ; for after he had attended to his discourse, 
he replied, '* that he was disposed to contract a friendship and alliance with 
the Athenians on the following conditions : they should delrver up Demostbe- 
iies and Hvperides to him ; the g^ovemment should be restored to its ancient 
P^an, by which all employments in the state were to be conferred upon the 
tich : that they should receive a garrison uAo the port of Munychia ; that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also a large sum, the amount of 
^hich should be settled.'' Thus, according to Diodorus, none but those whose 
yearly income exceeded two thousand drachmas, were to be admitted into any 
share of the government for the foture, or have any right to vote. Antipater 
intended to make himself absolute master of Athens by this regulation, being 
veiy sensible, that the rich men, who enjoyed public employments, and had 
laige revenues, would become his dependents much more effectually than a 
poor and desjf icable populace^ who had nothmg to lose, and would be only 
guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambessadm^ but Xenocrates were well contented with these con- 
ditkmi, iHiich they thought were veiy moderate, considering their present 
situation ; but that philosopher judged otherwise. " They are veiy moderate 
for^ves," said he, " but extreme^ severe for freemen."^ 
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iwi rarisoB, coouiuuidcd by Menyilbs, a nutn of probity, and lyr knbm of Fbo' 
GkMr 8 paitioihr fiiends. The tnxm took po«e»ion or Hat place dariog; the 
fintiyaiof tiie great mysteries, and tne vei^ day on which it was usual to cany 
die sod lacchus in processioD from the city to Eleusma. This was a melan- 
choiy coigoiictuve for the Athenians, and aikcted them with the most sensible 
affliction. ** Alas 1*' said they, when they compared past times with those they 
then saw, '^ the gods, amidst our Greatest adyersities, would foitneri^ manifest 
themselves in our faroor during this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and 
audible voices, to the great astonishment of our enemies, who were terrified by 
them. But new, when we are even celebrating the same solenmities, they cast 
an unpitving eye on the greatest calamities that can hapi>en to Greece : thej 
behold the most sacred o7 all davs in the year, and that which is most ameable 
to us, polluted and distinguished by the most dreadful of calamities, which will 
even transmit its name to this sacred time through all succeeding generations.*' 

The gairison, commanded by Menyllus, did not ofler the least mjuiy to any 
of the imiabitants, but tiiere were more than twelve thousand of them excluded 
from emphmnents in the state, by one of the stipulations in the treaty, in coo- 
seouence of their poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons continued in 
Atnens, and lingered out a wretched life, amidst the contemptuous treatment 
they had justly drawn upon themselves ; for the ^nerality of them were se- 
ditious and mercenaiy in their disnositions, had neither virtue nor justice, but 
flattered themselves with a false idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
using aright, and had no knowlei^ of either its bounds, duties, or end. The 
other poor citiaens de|>arted from the city, in order to avoid that oppiobrioos 
condition, and retired into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city and 
lands for their habitaticm. 

Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourse to flight, and retired to 
Nicanor ; but Cassander, the son of Antipater, reposed much confidence in 
him, and made him governor of Munjrchia after the death of his father, as will 
appear immediately.* This Demetrius had been not only the discipfe, btit 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under the conduct 
of so leaned a master, had i>erfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 
dered himself expert in philosophy, politics, aiHl history. lie was in great 
esteem at Athens, and began to enter upon the administration of af&irs, when 
Harpalus arrived there, after he had declared against Alexander, lie was 
obliged to quit that city at the time we have mentioned, and was soon after 
condemned there, thoi%n absent, under a vain pretext of irreligion.t 

The whole weight ot Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly upon Demostfaenes, 
Hvperides, and some other Athenians who had been their adherents : and 
when he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, he des- 
patched a body of men with orders to seize them, and placed one Archias at 
mehr head, who had formerly played in tragedies. This man having found at 
iSgina, the orator Hyperioes, Aristonicus of Maratiion, and Hymereus the 
brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken refuge in the tempi^ 
of ^az ; he dragged them from their assylum, and sent them to Antipater, 
idio was tiien at Cleones, where he condemned them to die. Some authors 
have even declared, that he caused the toneue of Hyperides to be cut out-t 

The same Archias having received intelligence, that Demosthenes, who bad 
retired into the island of Calauria, wa^ become a supplicant in the temple oi 
Kentune, he sailed thither in a small vessel, and landed with some Tbracian 
soldiers : after which he spared no padns to persuade Demosthenes to accom- 
I>any him to Antipater, assuring him that he should receive no injury. Demos- 
thenes was too well acquainted withmankind to rely on his pnxnises; and m 
iensR>le that venal souls, who have hked themselves into the service of ini 
^nty, those infamous ministers, in the execution of orders eqoaUy cruel and 



«|f HSt, fame &s !Me regird to Bmeerity tnd lni& as dMir ttatton. To mveiit, 
Aerefore^ his falling into the hands of a tyrant, who woald have satiated bis 
&rjr upon him, he swallowed poison, wbicli be always carried about him, and 
which soon produced its effect. When he found bis strength declirring>, he- ad 
ranced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who supported him, and lell 
down dead at (he toot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon afler this event, erected a statue of brass to bis memory, 
as a testimonial of dieir gratitude and esteem, and made a decree, that tbe 
eldest branch of bis femily should oe brought up in tbe piytaneum, at the public 
expense, from generation to ^neration : and at the foot of the statue they en*- 

§ raved wis inscription, which was couched in two elegiac verses : ** Demos- 
lenes, if thy power bad been equal to thy wisdom, tbe Macedonian Mars 
would never have triumphed over Greece." What regard is to be entertained 
for the judgment of a people, who were capable of being hurried into such 
opDosite extremes, and who one day passed sentence of death on a citizen, 
ana the next loaded him with honours and applause ? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, makes it 
unnecessary to enlarge upon his character in this place. He was not only a 
^at orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views were noble and ex- 
alted ; his zeal was not to be intimidated by any conjectures, wherein the hon- 
our and interest of his country were concerned ; be firmly retained an irre- 
concilable aversion to all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny, 
and his love for liberty was such as may be imagined in a republican, as im- 
placable an enemy to all servitude and dependency as ever lived. A won- 
derful sagacity of mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, and pre- 
sented them to his view with as much perspicuity, though remote, as if tney 
bad been actually present. He seemed as much acquamted with all the de- 
signs of Philip, as if be bad been admitted into a participation of his counsels ; 
and if the Athenians had followed bis counsels, that prince would not have at- 
tained that height of power, which proved destructive to Greece, as Demos- 
thenes had frequently foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with tbe disposition of Philip, and was veir 
iar from praising nim, like the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with 
whom he was associated in an embassy to tnat prince, were continually praisii^ 
the kin^ of Macedon at their return, and sayine, that he was a very eloquent 
and amiable prince, and a most extraordinary drinker. " What strange com- 
mendations are these ?" replied Demosthenes. " The first is tbe accomplish- 
ment of a liietorician ; the second of a woman ; and < the third of a sponge ; 
but none of them tbe praise of a king."* 

With regard to eloquence, nothing can be added to what Qjuintilian has ob- 
served, in the parallel he has drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After 
he has shown, that the great and essential (jualities of an orator are common to 
them both, be marks out the particular difference observable between them 
with respect to* style and elocution, " Tbe one," says be^ " is more precise, 
the other more luxuriant. The one crowds all his forces into a smaller com- 
pass when he attacks his adversary, tbe other chooses a laieer field for the as- 
sault. The one always endeavoui^ in a manner to transfix him with tlie viva- 
ci^ of bis style, the other frequently overwhelms him with the weight of his 
discourse. Kothing can be retrenched from the one, and nothing can pe added 
to the other. In Demosthenes we discover more labour and study, in Cicero 
more nature and genius.t 

I have elsewhere observed another difference between these two great ora* 
tors, which I b^ leave to insert in this place. That which characterises De- 
mosthenes more than any other circumstance, and in which he has never been 
imitate d, is such an absolute obli vion of himself, and so scrupulous and con- 

* Plat, in Demosth. p. 8fiS. 
t lo eloquemio est aliqm diyertitu. Deasior iUc. hie eopiosior. Die eoneludit •ttfietiug.lkie kitSttt 
P^nat. lltottcciMniiieMaiter.hiefreqHeiiteretpoiiaen. IIU nilnl a^tnlii potoft, Iraic uhfl sajki. C»* 
oi idiM w alte, in hoc JMtWB.— OuiAO. L s. «. ». 
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care to oonfioe the attentioii of the auditor to the cause^ and not to the oratoi', 

that he never sufefs any one turn of thought or expression to escape him /rofin 

DO other view than merely to please and shine* This reserve and moderation 

in so amiable a genius as Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace 

and eloauence, adds periection to his merit, and renders him supenor to adi 

praises.* 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the eloquence ci Demos- 
thenes, and experienced all its force and beauty. But as he was persuaded 
that an orator, when he is engaged in anj points that are not strictly essential, 
ought to form his style by the taste of bis audience ; and did not believe that 
he genius of his times was consistent with such a r^id exactness ; he there- 
fore jud^d it necessaiy to accommodate himself in some measure to the ears 
and dehcacT of his auditors, who required more grace and elegance in his 
discourse. For which reason he bad some regard to the agreeable, but, at the 
same time, never lost sight of anv important point in the cause he pleaded. 
He even diought that this qualified him for promoting the interest of bis coun- 
try, and was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most certain means of 
persuading ; but at the same time he laboured for his own reputation, and never 
forrot himself. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused the Athenians to regret the 
reigps of Philip and Alexander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and clemency, which those two princes retained, even 
amidst the emotions of their disi}leasure ; and how ready tbev had always been 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with humanity. Whereas Antipater, 
under the mask of a private man in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of a 
plain and frugal life, and without affecting any title of authority, discovered 
himself to be a rieid and imperious master. 

Antipater was, nowever, prevailed uijon, by the prayers of Phocion, to recall 
several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all the severity of his dis* 
position : and there is reason to believe that Demetrius was one of this num- 
her ; at least, it is certain that he had a considerable share in the administra* 
tion of the republic from that time. As for those whose recall to Athens Pho- 
cion was unable to obtain, he procured for them more commodious situations, 
that were not so remote as their former settlements ; and took his measures so 
effectually, that they were not banished, according to the first sentence, be- 
yond the Ceraunian mouatains and the promontory of Tenarus ; by which 
means they did not live sequestered itom the pleasures of Greece, but obtained 
a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help admiring, on the one band, the 
amiable and generous disposition of Phocion, who employed his influence with 
Antipater, to procure for a number of unfortunate persons some alleviation of 
their calamities ; and, on the other hand, a kind ofhumanity in a prince, who 
was not very desirous of distinguishing himself by that quality, but was sen- 
sible, however, that it would be extremely rigid in bun to add new mortifica« 
tions to the inconveniences of banishment? 

Antipater m other respects exercised his government with great justice and 
moderation, over those who continued in Athens ; he bestowed the principal 
posts and employments on such persons as he imagined were the most virtuous 
and honest men ; and contented himself with removing from all aui^rity, such 
as he thought were most likely to excite troubles. He was sensible, that tibis 
people could neither suj^port a state of absolute servitude, nor the eqjoyment 
of entbe liberty ; for which reason he thought it necessary to take from the ane, 
whatever was too rigid ; and from the other, all that it had of excessive and 
licentkais. 
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The lustre of her clianns was heightened by the sweetness and modesty that 
softened her aspect, by an air of complacencv, and a natural disposition to 
obiige^ whidb won the hearts of all who beheld ner. These eii|^agiog: qualities 
were rendered still more amiable by the briffhtness of a superior genius, and a . 
prudence uocommoo in her sex, which made h«r capable of the greatest affairs 
It is even said, that, ^oung as she then was, her father Antipater, who was one 
of the most able politicians of his age, never engaged in any affair of impor- 
tance without consulting her. This princess never made use of the influence 
she had over her two husbands, (for, ader the death of Craterus. she espoused 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to procure some favour for the officers, 
their daughters or sisters. If they were poor, she furnished them with portions 
for their marriage ; and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, she 
herself was very active in their justification. So generous a liberality gave 
her an absolute power among the troops. All cabals were dissolved oy her 
presence, and all revolts gave way, and were appeased by her management. 

8ECTI0W ni. — PRocEssioir OP Alexander's funeral, ptolemy, craterus*, 

ANTIPATER, AND ANTIOONUS, CONFEDERATE AGAINST EACH OTHER. 

About this time the funeral obsequies of Alexander were performed,* Ari- 
daeus, having been deputed by all the governors and rrandees of the kingdom, 
to take upon himself the care of that solemnity, bad employed two years in 
preparing eveiy thing that could possibly render it the most pompous and 
august funeral that had ever been seen. When all things were ready for the 
celebration of this mournful but superb ceremonial, orders were given for the 
procession to begin. This was preceded by a great number of pioneers and 
other workmen, whose office was to make all the ways practicable through 
which the procession was to pass.j 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, the invention and 
design of which raised as much admiration as the immense riches that glittered 
all over it, set out from Babylon. The body of the chariot rested upon two axle- 
trees, that were inserted into four wheels, made after the Persian manner ; the 
naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, and the rounds plated over 
with iron. The extremities of the axle-trees were made of ffold, representing 
the muscles of lions biting a dart. The chariot bad four oraught oeams, or 
poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, each set consisting 
of four of those animals ; so that this chariot was drawn by sixtv-four mules 
The strongest of lliese creatures, and laigest, were chosen on this occasion. 
They were adorned with crowns of gold, and collars enriched .with precious 
stones and gold bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, twelve feet wide, and 
eighteen in length, supported by columns of the Ionic order, embellished with 
the leaves of the acanthus. The inside was adorned with a blaze of jewels, dis- 
posed in the form of shells. The circumference was beautified with a fringe 
of gold net work : the threads that composed the texture were an inch in thick- 
ness, and to those were fastened laige bells, whose sound was heard at a great 
instance. 

The external decorations were disposed In four relievos. 

The first represented Alexande'r seated in a military chanot, with a splendid 
fceptre in his iiand, and surrounded, on one side, with a troop of Macedonians 
in arms; and on the other, with an equal number of Persians armed in their 
manner. Thef e were preceded by the king's eoueries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely namessed, with a band of In- 
dians seated on the fore part of their bodies ; and on the hinder part, a band 
^Macedonians armed as in the day of battie^ 

~77~" • A. M, S63S. Ant. J. O.S21. Dio4. I »viU. p. flOS— 610. 

; I eoaia hare wbhcA it \uA been la mj power to have explained gerenJ paii cei of tUs fleieriptioa la 
ftttort clear and iatelUf Jble manner Uian I hare done ; b«t that wai apt poMbla for bm to effect, thm«kl 
•M ivceenc to penoni ef g^Slir «ap«ci^ than m^iel& 
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The tfkird exfaibited to te >iefr several squadron ci Iiorse nnged in mlli- 
tairamy. 

The fourth represented ships preparing^ for a battle. 

At die entrance into the payiiion were golden lions^ tiiat seemed to guard 
thepassage. 

The four comers were adorned with statues of gold representing rictories, 
with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a square form, adorned 

vnth the heads of animals,* whose necks were encompassed with golden circles 

a foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung crowns that glittered with 

be liveliest colours, and such as were carried in procession at the celebration 

of sacred solemnities. 

At the foot of tbe throne was placed the coffin of Alexander, formed of beaten 
gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
a£[reeab]e odour, as for thepreservation of the corpse. A pall of purple wrougiit 
with gold covered the cotnn. 

Between this and the throne the arms of that monarch were disposed in tbe 
manner he wore them while living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered with purple flowered with 
gold. The top ended in a veiy laige crown of the same metal, which seemed 
to be a composition of olive branches. The rays of the sun which darted on 
this diadem, in conjunction with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit a 
kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so lon^ a procession, the motion of a chariot, 
loaded like this, woula be liable to great inconveniences. In order, therefore, 
that the pavilion, with all its api)enda^es, might, when the chariot moved io 
any uneven ways, constantly continue m the same situation, notwithstanding 
the inequality of the ground, and the shocks that would frequently be unavoid- 
• able.' a cylinder was raised from the middle of each axle-tree, to support the 
pavilion ; by which expedient the whole machine was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, and magoilicentiy 
arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators of this solemnity is scarcely credible ; but they 
were drawn together, as well by their veneration for the memory of Alexander, 
as by the magmficence of this funeral pomp, which had never been equalled 
in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place where Alexander should be 
interred, would be rendered the most happy and flourishing part of the whole 
•*arth. The governors contested with each other, for the disposal of a body 
ihat was to be attended with such a glorious prerogative. The affection Per- 
dlccas entertained for his country, made him desirous, that the corpse should 
be conveyed to JEge in Macedonia, where the remains of its kii^ were usually 
deposited. Other places were likewise proposed, but the preference was given 
to Egypt. Ptolemy, who was under such extraordinary and recent obligations 
to the king of Macedon, was determined to signalize his gratitude on this oc- 
casion. He accordingly set out with a numerous guard df his best troops, in 
order to meet the procession, and advanced aff far as Syria. When he bad 
^ined the attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interrii^ the 
corpse in the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, as they had proposed. It was mere- 
fore deposited, first in the city of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to 
the city of Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to die memoiy 
of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours which were usually paid to 
demi-^ods and heroes by pa?an antiquity. 

Fremshemius.t in his supplement to Livy, relates, after Leo the Afirican, an 
author who lived in the 15th century, that the tomb of Alexander the Great was 
still to be seen In his time, and that it was reverenced by the Mohammedans, 

•The Qnek wotdr^xl^^^K imports a kind of bart, from wtoM chin » beard han^s dowu itk* that of 
•■^ t Cab. Ms^ 
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(or JtslMmiebtkM,) as tbe moimmeRt, not only of an iUiistiloiis kiti^f but of # 

gneat prophet. 

Cappaaocia and Paphlagonia^ which border on the Pontic sea, were allotted 
to Eumenes, in consequence ot the piirtition of the several governments of 
Alexander's empire ; and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, that Leo- 
natus and Antigonus should inarch with a ^at body of troops to establidi 
£umeDcs in the goveminent of those dominions, and dispossess king Ariartbes 
of the soverei^ty. This general resolution of sending troops and experienoed 
commaoders into the several* provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment ; and the intention of it was. that all those conquered territories 
shomd continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, and that the inhabit- 
ants, being no longer governed by their own soverei^, should have no farther 
inclination to recover their former liberty, nor be in a condition to set each 
other the example of throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks."* 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were veiy solicitous to execute this article 
of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive to their own particular ill* 
terest and aggrandizement, they took otner measures. Eumenus, seeing him* 
self thus abandoned by those wno ought to have established him in his govern* 
ment, set out with all bis equipage, which consisted of three hundred horse an(i 
two hundred of his domestics, well armed : with all his riches, which amounted 
to about five thousand talents of gold ; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him 
a favourable reception. As he was much esteemed by that commander, he was 
admitted into a participation of all his counsels. Eumenes was indeed a mas 
of ^reat solidity ^nd resolution, and the most able of all the captains of Alex* 
ander. 

Within a short time afler this event, he was conducted into Cappadocia by 
a great army, which Perdiccas thought fit to command in person. Ariarthes 
had m«de the necessary preparations for a vigorous defence, and had raised 
twenty thousand foot and a great body of horse ; but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, and invested Eumenes 
with the government of his dominions. He intended, by this instance of se* 
verity, to mtimi«^te the people, and extinguish all seditions. And this conduct 
was very judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjuncture of a new ffo- 
vemment, when the state is in a general ferment, and all things are usually 
disposed for commo*»ons. Perdiccas, afiter this transaction, advanced with his 
troops to chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which had massacred 
their governors, ana /evolted from the Macedonians. The last of these cities 
was destroyed in a very surprising manner ; for the inhabitants, findingr them- 
selves in no condition to defend it, and despairing of an^ quarter from Sie con- 
queror, shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives; children, and 
parents, and all their gold and silver, set fire to their several habitations, aikl 
After they had fought with the fuir of lions, threw themselves into the flames. 
The city was abandoned to plunder; and the soldiers, after they had extin- 
guished the fire, found a very great booty, for the place was filled with riches, 

Perdiccas, after this ex|H;aition, marched into Cilicfa, where he passed the 
winter season.! During his residence in that countir, he formed the resolution 
to divorce Nicea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had espoused at a time 
when he thought that marriage subservient to his interest. But when the re- 
gency of the empire had given him a superior credit, and given birth to mom 
exalted hopes, his thoughts took a different turn, and he was desirous of espous- 
ing: Cleopatra, ti^e sister of Alexander the Great. She had been married to 
Alexander, king of Epirus ; and having lost her husband in the wars of Italy, 
^e had continued in a state of widowhood, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. 
Perdiccas despatched Eemenes thither, to propose his marriaee to that princess, 
and employ his endeavours to render it agreeable to her. This alliance with a 
lady who was the sister of Alexander by the same father and mother, and e&- 
•*- — ■ . .-I.. 1 I I ■.. I'l ■ ..■■■11. .11. . 1 .11 1 •" ■ I ■ I. ... „ ., .1. 1 , , 
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caediiiie^ly beJored by Ae MacedoniaDs, opeaed bioi a fvay to the ffBmst flwn^ 
tlie favour of that people, which he mignt naturally expect from bis maniagv 
with Cleopatra. 

AntigODus penetvated into his desirn, and evidently foresaw that Ins own de- 
struction was to he the foundation of the intended success. He therefoie paraed 
. into Greece with the greatest expedition, in older to find Antipater and Crate- 
rus, who were then enga|^ in a war with the JStolians, and disclosed to them 
the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelligence they imme- 
diately came to an accommodation with the j£tolians, and advanced towards 
the Hellespont to observe the motions of the new enemy ; and, in order to 
strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in tbeir 
interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had the largest share 
of the affection and esteem of the Macedonians. Alexander, a short time before 
his death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia the ten thousand veterao 
troops he intended to send thither, on accountof their ase, wounds, or othtr 
infirmities, which rendered them hicapable of service. The king had likewise 
conferred upon him at the same time the government of Macedonia, in tbc 
room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Those provinces having 
been consisted to Craterus and Antipater after the death of Alexander, they 
governed them jointly, and Craterus always conducted himself like a good and 
&ithful associate ; especially in the operation of this war, in which they were ur 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs which Perdiccas was foraiii^. 

Perdiccas sent £umenes back to his i>rovince, not only to regulate the state 
of affairs in that country, but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on ^ 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was governor of Armenia, 
and whose conduct was suspected by Perdiccas, but not without sufficient rea- 
son, as will be clearly shown. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his stupid pride, and the in- 
supportable arrogance he had contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed nis imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to reason by gentle 
measures ; and when he saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very insolent and audacious, 
he made it his care to assemble a body of horse strong enough to oppose their 
designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect and ob^ience. With this 
view he granted all sorts of immunities and exemptions from imposts to those 
of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear on horseback. He likewise 
purchased a great number of horses, and bestowed them on Uiose of his court 
m whom he conBded the most : and inflamed their couraee by the honours and 
r rewards he conferred upon them. He disciplined and habituated them to 
labour and fatij^ue by reviews, exercises, and continual movements. Every 
body was surprised to see him assemble, in so short a time, a body of six thou- 
sand horse, capable of good service in the field.* 

Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off the next sprii^ towards 
Cappadocia, held a council with his friends on the operations ot the intended 
war. The subject of their deliberations was, whether they should march first 
Mito Macedonia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptolemy. 
The majority of voices declared in favour of the last ; and it was concluded, 
at the same time, that Eumenes, with part of the army, should guard the 
^Asiatic provinces against Antipater and Craterus ; and, in order to engage bin 
more eoectually to espouse the common cause, Perdiccas added the province 
of Caria, Lycia. and Thiygia, to his government. He likewise declared him 
generalissimo oi all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered all tht 

fovemors to obey him. Peraiccas, alter this, advanced towards Egypt tbrotig^ 
>ama8cene and Palestine. He also took the two minor kings with him in thii 
expedition, in order to cover his designs with the royal autlxN-kv 
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imuimn spand no paim to have a good aimy on foot, in older to oppose 
^itipater and Cratenis, who had already passed the Hellespont, and Wece 
nanphing against him. They led nothing unatjLempted to disengage him from 
the party, he had espoused, and promised him the addition of new provinces 
to those be already i>os9essed ; but he was too steady to be shaken by these 
offers^ in breach of his engagements to Perdiccas.* They succeeded better 
with AJcetas and Neoptokmus, for they ens^aged the former to observe a neu^ 
trality, though the brother of Perdiccas, and the other declared in their favour* 
Eumeiies attacked and defeated the latter at a narrow pass, and even took- aH 
his bagrage. This j^ictoiy was owing to his cavaliy whom he had fonped witli 
so much care. Neoptolemus escaped with three hundred horse, and joined 
Antipater and Craterus ; but the rest of his troops went over to Eumene^.f 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance into Egypt* in order 
to assist Ptolemy, if his affairs should reouire his aid ; and he detacned Cra- 
terns and Neoptolemus with the rest of nis army against Eumenes, who was 
then in Cappadocia. A great battle was fought there, the succe^ of which 
was to be entirely ascribed to the wise and vigilant precaution of Eumenes, 
which Plutarch justly considers as the master- piece of a great commander. 
The reputation of Craterus was veiy great, ana the generality of the Mace- 
donians were desirous of having him for their leader af^er the death of Alex- . 
ander, remembering that his afitection for them, and his desire to support their 
interest, had causea him to incur the displeasure of that prince. Neoptolemus 
had flattered him, that as soon as he should appear in the field, all the Mace- 
donians of the opposite party would range themselves under his banners, and 
jEumenes himself was very apprehensive that such would be the case. But, 
in order to avoid this misfortune, which would have occasioned his irtfevitable 
ruin, he caused the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that 
his army were entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was leading 
them, having caused a report to be spread, that it was only Neoptolemus, who 
was preparing to attack him a second time. In the dispositions he made for 
the battle, he was careful not to oppose any Macedonian against Craterus ; and 
issued an order, with very severe penalties, that no herald from the enemy 
should be received on any account whatever. 

The first chaige was very violent ; the lances were soon shivered on both 
sides, and the two armies attacked sword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to 
the dishonour of Alexander on this last day of his life, for he killed numbers 
of the enemy with his own hand, and frequently bore down all who opposed 
him ; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him in the side, when he fell from his 
horse. All the enemy's cavalry rode over him without knowing who he was, 
and did not discover nim till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other Wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who personally hated each 
other, having met in the battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they siezed each other ; and their horses springing from under them, they both 
fell on the earth, where they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 
fought for a considerable time with the utmost funr and rage, till at last Neop- 
tolemus received a mortal wound, and inomediatelV expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed his left wing to that part of 
the field, where he believed the enemy's troops still continued unbroken. 
When he was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred his horse to the 
place where he lay, and found him expiring. On beholding this melancholy 
spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of an ancient friend, whom 
he had always esteemed ; and he caused the last honours to be paid him with 
all possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed to 
Macedon, in order to be given to his wife and children.. Eumenes gained this 
second victory ten days after the first. 

* <^aem f Petdlccnjn) ittsl inftrmmti videbat, quod nnus onmbutnustere coftbatnr, unicoi BOflaesonii^ 
Maue mImos «iiaai fidcl Cuit e«pidior.»CorB. Men. in Euneo. c. 3. 
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In 6ie mesn time Perdiccas had adranced into Egypt, ^ t^gan fte waf 
with Ptolemy, though with veiy different success. Ptolemy, from the time be 
was constituted governor of that country, had conducted himself with somocb 
justice and humanity, that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the Egypt- 
ians. An in6nite number of people, charmed with the lenity of so wise an ad- 
ministration, came thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his service. 
This additional advantage rendered him extremely powerful, and even the 
army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, that they marched with 
reluctance against him, and great numbers of them deserted daily to his troops. 
All these circumstances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his own 
life, in that country. Havin^^ unfortunately taken a resolution to make his finny 
pa^ an arm of the Nile, which formed an island near Memphis, he lost, in pass- 
ing, two thousand men, one half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians were exasperated to such a degree 
of fury when they saw themselves exposed to such unnecessary dangers, t"^ ' 



they mutinied against him ; in consequence of which, he was abandoned by a 
•hundred of his principal officers, among whom Pithon was the most consider- 
able, and was assassinated in his tent, with most of his intimate friend^.* 

Two days after this event, the army received intelligence of the victoiy ob- 
tained by Eumenes ; and had this account come two days sooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the revolution that soon 
succeeded it, which proved so favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all 
their adherents. 

. 8EOTI017 IV. — ^REGENCY TRANSFERREn TO ANTIPATER. POLYSFERCHOIT SIJC- j 
CEEDS HIM. THE LATTER RECALLS OLTMPIAS. I 

Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death of Perdiccas, and entered 

-Ihe Macedonian camp, where he justified his own conduct so effectually, that 
ail ihfc troops declared in his favour. When the death of Craterus was known, 

' he made such an artful improvement of their affliction and resentment, that 
be induced them to pass a decree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other persona 
of the same party, were declared enemies of the Macedonian state ; and this 
decree authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry on a war against them. 
But when this prince perceived the troops had a general inclination to offer him 

' the reeency of the two kings, which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, 
he had the precaution to decline that office, because ne was very sensible thai 
the royal pupils had a title without a reality ; that they would never be capable 
of sustaining the weight of that vast empire, nor be in a condition to reunite, 
under their authority, so many governments accustomed to independency ; that 
there was an inevitable tendency to dismember the whole, as well from the in- 

' clinations and interest of the omcers, as the situation of affairs ; that all his ac- 
quisitions in the interim would redound to the advantage of his pupilb ; that 

• while he appeared to possess the first rank, he should in reality enjoy nothing 
fixed and solid, or that could any way be considered as his own property; that 
upon the expiration of the regency, he should be left without any government 
or real establishments, and that he should neither be master of an army to sup- 
port him, nor of any retreat for his preservation ; whereas all his colleagues 
would enioy the richest provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be the onlj 
one who nad not derived any advantages from the common conquests. These 
considerations induced him to prefer the post he already enjoyed to the new 
title that was offered him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him 
less obnoxious to envy : he therefore caused the dboice to fall on Pithon and 
Aridaeus.t 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all the wars of 
Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, tfll he was a witness of 
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vke, and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Aridanis, history has taken no notice of him before the death 
of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of that prince were committed to 
bis care : and we have already seen in what manner he acquitted himself of 
that melancholy, but honourable commission, after he had employed two yean 
in the preparations for it. 

The nonour of this guardianship was of no long continuance to tlicm. Eu« 
rydice, the consort of king Aridaeus. whom we shall distinguish for the future 
by the name of Philip, being fond of interferiiig in all affairs, and bein^ sup* 
fiorled in her pretensions by the Macedonians, the two regents were so dissati»* 
i J I with their employment, that they voluntarily resigned it, afler tliey had 
^oiit the army back to Triparadis in Syria ; and it was then confened upon An 
lipater. 

As soon as he was invested with this authority, he made a new partition ot 
the provinces of the empire, in ^?hich he excluded all those who had espoused 
the interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes. and re-established eveiy person of the 
other party who had been dispossessed. In this new division of the empire, 
Seleucus, who had gpreat authority from the command of the cavaliy, as we 
have already intimated, had the government of Babylon, and became afler* 
ward the most powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon had the 
government of Media ; but Atropates, who at that time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of that province, supported nimself in one part of the countiT,and as- 
sumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging the authority of the Mace- 
donians ; and this tract of Media was afterwaras called Media Axropatena* 
Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent- Antigonus against Eumenes, and 
then returned into Maccdon ; but left his son Cassander behind him, in quality 
of general of the cavaliy, with orders to be near the person of Antigonus, that 
he mi^ht be the better informed of hb desi^. 

Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, and was succeeded' b^ 
his son Onias, whose pontificate continued for the space of twenty-one years. 
I make this lemaik, because the history of the Jews will, in the sequel of this 
work, be veiy much intermixed with that of Alexander's successors.* 

Antigonus apj^eared early in the field against Eumenes ; and the battle wai 
&ught at Orcymum in Cappadocia, in which Eumenes was defeated, and loat 
eight thousand men, by the treacheiy of ApoUonides, one of the principal ofiB* 
cers of his cavalry, who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the 
eoemy in the midst of the battle.! The traitor was soon punished for his per* 
5dj, for Eumenes took him and caused him to be hanged on the spot.;}; 

A conjuncture, which happened soon after this defeat, would have enabled 
Eumenes to seize the bagjgagre of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners : and his little troop already cast an eager eye on so con- 
siderable a oooty. JDut whether his apprehensions that so rich a prey would 
enervate the heart of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wander from 
place to place ; or whether his regard to Antigonus, with whom he had formerly 
contracted a particular friendship, prevented him from improving this oppor 
tunity, it is certain that he sent a letter to that commander, to inform him ot the 
<^aDger tiiat threatened him : and when he afterwards made a feint to attack the 
^^age, it was all removed to a place of better security.§ 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, fbr his preservation, to employ 
most of his time in chatiging the place of his retreat : and he was daily admired 
for the tranquillity and steaoiness of mind he discovered, in the wandering life 
to which he was reduced ; for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone can place 
greatness of soul in its fiill point of light, and render the real merit of a man 
conspicuous ; whereas prosperity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur over 
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bis remaiiuiig troops, shut himself up, with fire hundred men, who weie deter- 
mmed to^are his fate, in the castle of Nora, a place of extraordioatj strength 
on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege of 
twehre months. 

He was soon sensible, that nothine incommoded his garrison so much as the 
small space they possessed, being shut up in little close houses, and on a tract 
of ground whose whole circuit did not exceed two hundred fathoms, where 
the^ could neither walk nor pei-ibrm the least exercise : and where their horses, 
haring scarcely any room for motion, became sluggish, and incapable of set- 
Tice. To remedy this inconvenience, he had recourse to the following expe- 
dient He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of vAnch did 
Wt exceed twenty-one feet, mto a kind of faaU for exercise. This he cod- 
signed to the men, and ordered them to walk in it veiy gently at first ; they 
were afterwards to double their pace by degrees, and at last were to exert the 
most vigorous motions. - He then took the following method for the horses 
He suspended them, one after another, in strong slings, which were disposed 
under their breasts, and from thence inserted into ring^ fastened to the roof of 
the stable ; aAer wnich he caused them to be raised/oy the aid of pulleys, in 
such a manner, that only their hinder feet rested on the ground, while me ex- 
treme parts of the hoofs of their forefeet could hardly touch it. In this con- 
dition, the grooms lashed them severely with their whips, which tormented the 
horses to such a degree, and forced them into such violent agitations, that their 
bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. After this exercise, which was 
nnely calculated to strengthen and keep them in wind, and likewise to render 
their limbs supple and pliant, their barley was g^ven to them very clean, and 
winnowed from all the chaff, that they mieht eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to eveiy thing about him, 
and are seen in the minutest particulars. 

The siege, or more properly t^^ blockade, of Nora, did not prevent Anti- 

Smus from undertaking a new expedition into Pisidia, aeainst Alcetas am) 
ttahis ; the last of whom was taken prisoner in a battle, and the other slain bj 
treachery in the place to which he retired.* 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy, seeing of what importance Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Judea were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper 
dispositions on that side for the invasion of Cyprus, which he had then in view, 
determined to make himself master of those provinces which were governed 
"by Laomedon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into Syria witfi a body of 
land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. Nicanor 
defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner ; in conseauence of which he soon 
conquered the mland countiy. Ptolemy had equal aavantages on the coasts, 
by which means he became absolute master of those provinces. The princes 
in. alliance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests : but Ad- 
tipater was at too great a distance, being then in Macedonia ; and Antigonus 
^ was too much employed against Eumenes, to oppose these great accessions to 
(he power of Ptofemy, who gave them no little jealousy.! 

After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the only people who made any 
resistance. They were duly sensible of die obligation they were under, by the 
oath they had taken to their governor, and were determined to continue faitb- 
^1 to him. Ptolemy advanced into Judea, and formed the si^e of Jerusalem. 
This citf was so strong by its advantageous situation, in conjunction with the 
works of art, that it would have sustained a loi^ siege, had it not been for the 
religious fear the Jews entertained of violatii^ ^e law, by which they were 
prohibited to defend themselves on the Sabbath. Ptolemy was not long onac* 
quainted with this particular ; and, in order to improve tlie great advantage it 
gave him, he chose that day for the general assault ; and as no individual amoqg 
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file Hvn would presume to defend himaelf, the city was taken witiioiit aogr 
difficulty.* 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great seTerity, for he car* 
ried above one hundred thousand of the inhabitants captive into Egypt ; but 
when be afterwards considered the steadiness with which they had perristed 
in the fideli^ they had sworn to their Rovemors, on this, and many other oc- 
casions, he was convinced that this quiuity rendered them more worthy of his 
confidence. He accordingly chose tnur^ thousand of the most distinguished 
among them, who were best qualified ibr serving him, and appointed uiem to 
guard the most important places in his dominions. 

About this time, Antipater fell sick in Macedonia. The Athenians were 
greatly dissatisfied with the garrison he had left in their ci^, and had lie- 
quentfy pressed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, ana solicit him to 
recall those troops ; but he always declined that commission, either through 
despair of not succeeding, or because he was conscious, that the fear of this 
rarrison was the best expedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty. Demades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, undertook the 
commission with pleasure, and immediately set out with his son for Macedonia. 
But his arrival in that count ly could not have happened at a more fatal con- 
juncture for himsel£ Antipater, as I have already mtimated, was seized with 
a severe illness; and his son Cassander, who was absolute master of all affiiirs, 
had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, 
pressii^ him to come as soon as possible, and make himself master of Greece 
and Macedonia ; " which," as he expressed himself. " were held together only 
by a thread, and even an old rotten thread," ridiculing Antipater by those ex* 
pvessioQS. As soon as Cassander saw. them at court, be caused them both to 
to be arrested; and he himself seizing the son first, stabbed him before the 
face of his father, and at so short a distance from him, that be was covered with 
his blood. After which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingratitude, 
atnd when he had loaded him with insults, he also killed him with his own hands 
on the dead body of his son. It was impossible that such a barbarous proceed- 
ing should not be detested ; but mankind are not much disposed to pity such 
a wretch as Demades, who had dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and 
Hvperides were condemned to die.f 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and his last attention was 
employed in filling up the two great stations which he ei^joyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very cfesirous of them, and expected to have them conferred upon 
him ; notwithstanding which, Antipater bestowed the regency of the kingdom, . 
and the government of Macedonia, on Polysperchon, the most ancient of all th^ 
surviving captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to associate Cassander 
with him in these employments. 

I am at a loss to determine, whether an;^ instance of human conduct was ever 
greater, or more to be admired than this which I have now related in a few 
words ; nothing certainly could be more extraordinaiy, and history affords us 
few instances of the same nature. It was necessary to appoint a governor over 
Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, who knew the importance 
of those stations, was persuaded that his own glory and reputation, and what' 
was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the preserva- 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one respected for his age, experience, and past services. He had a son 
who was not void of merit ; liow rare and difficult, therefore, but at the same 
time how amiable and glorious was it to select, on such' an occasion, no man 
but the most deserving, and best qualified to serve the public effectually ; to 
extinguish the voice ofnature, turn a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and not 
suffer the judgment to be seduced by the impressions of paternal affection ; in 
a wqnhI, to continue so much master of one's penetration, as to render justice 
to tbo merit of a stranger, and openly prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice 
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all the interest of oiie*f oim fionUy to the pablic wel&re ! Hkloiy has tmi* 
mitted to ut an ezpiettion of the emperor Galba, which will do hmioiif (o hit 
memmy throughout all ages. " Augustus,*' said be, ** ^hose a successor out sf 
his own family, but I, one from the whole empire."* 

Cassander was extremely enraged at tlie affront, which, as he pretended, 
had been offered him by this choice : and though, in that respect, like the ge- 
neral!^ of men, who are apt to look upon the employments they possess as 
Iwreditaiy, and with this flattering persuasion, that the state is of no conse 
ouence in comparison with themselves ; never examining what is requisite to 
the posts thej enjoy, or whether they have competent abilities to sustain them, 
and considering only whether these posts are agreeable to their fortune. Cas« 




_j in Macedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest him of the whole. 

To this effect, he endeavoured to engafi^ Ptolemy and Antigonus in his 
partj ; and they readily espoused it with the same views, and from the same 
motives. It was equany their interest to destroy this new regent, as well as 
the regency itself, which always kept them in apprehensions, and reminded 
them of their state of dependency. They likewise imagined, that it secretly 
reproached them fw aspiring at soverei^ty, while it cherished die rights of 
the two pupils ; and leil the governors in a situation of uncertainty, in conse- 
.ouence of which they were perpetually in fear of being divested of their power, 
fioth believed that it would be easy for them to succeed in their designs, if 
the Macedonians wero once engaged at home in a civil war.t 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the mail powerful of all 
the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, in coi\junction with the title of generalissimo, and an army of 
seventy thousand men, and thirty elephants, which no power in the empire was 
at that time capable of resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprisinff, 
that this supenorihr should inspire him with the desifp of engrossing the whole 
monarchy of the Macedonians. In order to succeed in that attempt, he began 
with making a reformation in all the governments of the provinces within his 
jurisdiction, displacing all those persons whom he suspected, and substitutii|; 
Bis creatures in their room. In tbe conduct of this scneme, he removed An- 
cheus from the rovernment of Lesser Phiygia and the Hellespont, and Clitus 
from that of Lyaia. 

Polysperchon neglected nothing, on his part, that was necessary to streii^ben 
his interest; and thought it adviseable to recall Olympias, who had retireu into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer of^ sharing his authority 
with her. This princess despatched a courier to £umenes, to consult hhn on 
the proposal she had received ; and he advised her to wait some time in order 
to see what turn affairs would take ; addii^, that if she determined to return to 
Macecbnia, he would recommend it toiler m particular, to forget all the injuries 
she thou^t she had received ; that it also would be her interest to govern with 
moderation, and to make others sensible of her authority by benefactions, and* 
not by severity. As lo all other particulars, he promised an inviolable attach- 
ment to herself and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to these ju- 
dicious counsels in any respect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedonia ; 
where upon her arrival, she consulted nothng but her passions, and her insa- 
tiable desire of dominion and reverse .J 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, endeavoured to se- 
cure Greece, as he foresaw that Cassander would attempt to make himself 
master of it. He also took measures with relation to other parts of the empire^ 
as will appear by the sequel. 

In order to engage the Greeks in his interest, he issued a decree, fay which 
he recalled the eaoles, and reinstated all the cities in their ancient prmlegq. 

A m^»^T A«HH**"** *•■>• tnee^Btonm qtmnrit j ego ia republic^.— Tacit. Hiit 1. i. c. IS, 
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lie Mauakitod the Athenbns in peitkiilar^ by letten, that tlie kimrlMicI re- 
eatablisiied their democracy and ancient form of goremment, by iHikh the 
Athenians wece admitted, without distinction, into pnbtic office. Thii was a 
ttraiB of policy calcubted to emnafe Pfaocion ; for Pol^sperdion intendinr to 
make himself master of Athens, as waserident in a short time, he despaim df 
succeeding in ^t design, unless he could find some expedient to procure thir 
banishment of Phocion, who had favoured and jntroduced oli^rchy under Ai>* 
tipaler : and he was therefor^ certain of accomplishing this sdieme, as soon as 
tboBB who had heen excluded from the goveinment should be reinstated in their 
ancieBt rights.* 

SECTION V. — PHOCION's PEATH. OLYNFIAS CAUSSS AJUDfUS TO BB SLAHI. 
SHE IS MURDERED* EUMENE8 PUT TO DEATH. 

Cassander, before the death of Antipater was known at Athens, had seitt 
Nicanor thither « to sueceed Meoyllus m the goyemment of the fortress of Mu- 
nycbia, soon afier which he haa made hiiz»elf master of Pirsus. PhoeioiL 
who placed too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had 
cootiacted a strict intimacy, and conrefeed firequently with nim, which caused 
the p^M^le to suspect him more than ever.t 

In this coqjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, anrived with a great 
body of troops, under pretext ot succouring the city against Nicanor, but, 'm 
reality, to seize it for himself, if possible, in consequence of the divisions which 
then reigned within it. He there held a tumultuous assembly, in which Phtf- 
cion was divested of his command as general ; while Demetrius Phaleieus, 
with several other citizens, who weie appiehensive of the same fate, imme- 
diately retired horn the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see himself as* 
cused of treason, took refuse with Polysperchon, who sent him beuck to be tried 
by the pec^lei An assembly was immediately convdiLed on that occasion, 
Som which neither slaves, strangers, nor any in'^amous persons whatever, wete 
excluded. This proceedii^ was contraiy to all the established rules, notwith^ 
staading which, Phocion and the oth^ prisoners, weie presented to the people; 
Most persons of any merit in the assembly, cast down their eyes to the earth 
at this spectacle, and, covering their heads, wept bitteriy. Oiie among them 
havine tne courage to propose that the slaves and strangers might be ordered 
to wimdraw, was unmediately <q>posed by the populace, who cried out. that 
they ought rathejr to stone those advocates for olif^archy and enemies ot the 
pec^le. Pbocipn frequently attempted to plead his own cause, and vindicate 
nis conduct, but was always interrupted. It was customary at Athens, for the 
person accused to declare, before sentence passed against him, ^at punish- 
ment he ought to suffer. Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned hhnseli 
to die, but desired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this the suffrages 
were demanded, and they were unanimously sentenced to suffer death, pre- 
vious to which they were conveyed to the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and 
some others, thouj^ absent, were included in the same condemnation. The 
Gompanions of Phocion were so affected by the sonx>ws of their relations and 
irienas, who came to embrace them in the streets, with the melancholy tender 
of the last farewell, that they proceeded on their way, lamenting their unha]^ 
&te in a flood of tears ; but rhocion still retained the same air and counte-t 
nance as he had formerl^r shown, when he quitted the assembly to take upon 
him the command of armies, and when the Athenians attended nim in crowds 
to his own house, with praises and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced to him, and spit 
in his £au:e. Phocion only turned to the magistrates, and said, "Will nobody 
hinder tl is man irom acting so unworthily ?** When he arrived at the prison, 
one of his friends having asked him if he had any message to send to his son ? 
** Yes, certainly,'' replied he, "it is to desire that he would never remembev 
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the hemiock, and died 

On that day theve was also a public piocassioa, and as it passed beibreffae 
prison, some of the penons wlho ccmiposed it, took tke cnmm from their 
heads: etheis turned meir eyes to the gates ef the prison, and burst inlotnn; 
and all who had any remains of humanity and religion, and whose soulrwere 
not entirely depraved and blinded by rage or env^, acknowledged it to be ao 
instance ot unnatural barbarity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, from me infliction of deaft 
on a citizen so uniTersally esteemed, and whose admirable virtues had procured 
him the appeUation of **^The Good."* 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes, and repa^ the 
best services with the most inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemnea in all 
^aces^ but especially in Athens, where ingratitude was punishable l^ the law.f 
The regulations of her SM^e legislator still subsisted at that time, but the^ 
were wrMted by the condemnation of her citizens, and only became an evi- 
dence, how much that people were degenen^ed in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the pumsbment they had caused 
him to suffer, and believing some particulars were still wantii^ to complete 
(heir triumph, obtained an order from the people, that his body^ Should be ca^ 
ried out of the dominions of Attica, and that none of the Athenians shooM coo- 
tribute the least quantity of wood to honour his funeral pile ; these last offices 
were therefoie rendered to him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
country, who aecidentally assisted at his funeral with ifer servants, caused a 
cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the same spot ; and 
ediectuig into her robe the bones c^ that great man, whidi she had carefully 
gathered up, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buri^ them 
under her hearth, with these expressions : ** Dear and sacred heardi, I here 
confide to thee, and deposit in thj^ bosom, these precious remains of a woitfay 
man. Preserve them wttii fidehty, in order to restore them hereafter to the 
mommeDt oi his ancestors, wh& the Athenians shall become wiser than they 
are at present" 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irre^ar, tumultuous, 
imjust, and cruel sentences, denounccKl in Athens against virtuous citizens at 
different times, mi^ht have prepared us for this last, it will, however, be al- 
waysthcN^t surpnsing, that a whole people, of whom one naturally conceives 
a noble idea, afler such a series of great actions, should be capable of such a 
strartt^e perversity. But it ought to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile 
popukce^ eirtirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned then at Athens. 
And there is sufficient foundaticHi for the sentiments cf Plato and Plutarch, who 
declare, that the people, when they are either destitute of guides, or no longer 
listen to their admonitions, and when they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were diecked, and entirely abandoned to their impetuosity and ci" 
price, ought to be considered as a Mind, untractable, and cruel monster, ready 
to launch, in a moment, into the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely 
nore formidable than the most inhuman tyrants. What can be expected from 
such a tribunal ? When people resolve to be guided by nothing but mere pas- 
sion, to have no regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open violation 
of all laws, the best, the most just and innocent of mankind, will sink under 
an implacable and prevailing cabal. Socrates experienced this almost a faun* 
dred years befoi!e rhocion perished by a like fate. 

The latter was one of the greatest men whom Greece had ever prodticed, 
in whose person every kind of merit was united. He had been educated in 

* Oh integritatem rite, bonus ett app«Uatu« !'-*Corn. Nep. 

f Ctuid ob«tt nv&n pid>lica dementia sit ezistimanda, wiinino consensu maximas virtutes quasi gnrUdMH^ 

iatJictm^fmin, b me S aiaqiiie injuriis rependera r Q,vod earn ubique, turn prascipae Athems intolenbile v^ 

deri debet* ta «w aibe ad^emit iMratos aetio oonstituta est.— vtoaatiim exgo repreheasionem aerentn 
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tbe idiool of Pkto ud Xenocntes, and Ibtmed hk munen upon tht mott 
peiiect plan of pagan yirtiie, to which his conduct waa ahraiTs confoimable. 

It would be dimcnlt for any penon to cany distBteiMteanen higher than 
this extraordinary man, as appeared from the extreme poverty in which hn 
died, after the many §;ieat offices he had filled. How many opportunities of 
acqiurinif riches are presented to a general, always at the head of armies* 
who acts a|^alnst rich and opulent enemies, scMnetimes in countries aboundinr 
with ail thmgs, and which seem to invite the plunderer ! But Phocion would 
hare thought it infamous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with any 
acquisition, but the gloiy of his exalted actions, and the gratefiil benedictions 
of the people whom he had n>ared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered him in some 
measure intractable wlien the interests of the republic were concerned, had so 
BDuch natural softness and humanity, that his enemies tliemselTes always found 
him disposed to assist them. It mwht eyen have been said, that he was a oonh 
position of two natures, whose quadities were entirely opposite to each other in 
appearance. When he acted as a public man, he armed himself with fortitude, 
steadiness, and zeal ; he could sometimes assume the air of a rigid indig* 
" " ' • as. & 



nation, and was inflexible in supporting discipline in its utmost strictness, 
on the other hand, he appeared m a private capacity, his conduct was a per- 
petual display of mildness and afiability, ccMidescension and patience, and was 
eraced with all the virtues that can render the intercouTBe of life agreeable, 
it was no inconsiderabte merit, and especMj in a military man, to oe capa- 
ble of uniting two surJi different characters in such a manner, that as the se^ 
verity which was necessary for the preservatiou of jpood order, was never seen 
to d^^enerate into the rigour that creates aversion m others, so the eentieness 
and complacency of his disposition never sunk into that softness aiM indiflfer* 
eoce which €x:casion contempt. 

He* has been greatly applauded for reforming the modem custom of his coun- 
tiy', which made war and policy two different professions ; and also for lestor* 
in^ the manner of governing of Perides and Anstides, by uniting each of those 
talents in himself. 

As he was persuaded, that eloquence was essential to a statesman, and espe* 
cially in a repulidican eovemment, he applied himself to the attainment of It 
with neat assiduit^r and success, nis was concise, solid, full of force and sense« 
and dose to the point in ouestion. He thought it beneath a statesman to use a 
poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to those who employed such 
language against him, was silence and patience. An orator having once inter* 
rupted nim with many injurious expressions, he suffered him to continue in that 
strain as long as he pleased, and then resumed his discourse with as much cool- 
ness as if be had heard nothing. * 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty-five times elected a ee- 
neral, by a people to whose caprice he was so little inclined to accommodate his 
conduct ; and it is remarkable that these elections always happened when he 
was absent, without any previous solicitations on his part His wife was suffi- 
ciently sensible how much this was for his gloiy ; and one day, when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank, who lodged in her bouse, showed her, with an air of 
ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jewels and 
bracelets, she answered her with a modest tone,*^ For my part I have no orna-* 
ment but Phocion, who, for these twenty years, has always been elected gene* 
ral of the Athenians.'' 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the vigorous and healthy 
old age he enjoyed. When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded the 
forces, and sustained all the fatigues of war with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion was, that peace ought 
always to be the aim of eveiy wise government ; and with this view, he was 
a constant opposer of all wars that were either imprudent or unnecessary. He 

• Plat d« Oer. R«p. f. 810. • 
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ymm^mskMspfnktmitm of thow that were most just and expedient; beeatne 
he ivat sensible, that every war weakened and impoTerisbed a state, eves 
amidst a series of the gfeatest rictories, and that whereyer the adTaatageougiit 
he at the oomm«icement of it, there was never any certainty of terminatini^it, 
withevt ezpenencini^ the most tra^cal Ticissitudes of fortune. The interest 
of the public never gave way with bim to any domestic views; he constantlj 
refijse«i to solicit or act in favour of his son-in-law Charides, who was sum- 
moned before the republic to account for the sums he had received from 
HarpaHis ; and he then addressed himself to him widi Ihh admirable expres- 
sion, ** I have made tou my son-in^aw, but only for what is honest and hoBinir* 
able.'* It must indeed bie acknowledged, that men of this character seem 
veiy looommodious and insupportable in the common transactioos of life ; they 
are always starting difficulties, when any affair is proposed to them ; and never 
perfonn any good offices with entire ease and grace.* We must always delib* 
erate, vHietner what we request of such persons be just or not» Their friends 
and relations have as little ascendant over them as utter strangers ; and they 
alvrays oppose, either their conscience, or some particular duties, to ancient 
frieodship, affinity, or the advantage ot their families. To this height of de- 
licacy did Phocion cany the pagan probhy. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrated Roman, He]- 
TidiiM Priscus.t Phocion, who had as sdid a genius as that person, applied 
himaetf at first to philosophy, not to cover his incidence with the pompous (ide 
of sage, but to qualify himself (or entering upon the conduct of affiilrs with more 
vigour and resdution against all unerpected accidents. He concurred in opinioo 
with those who acknowledged no other good or evil than virtue and vice, and 
vrho tanked all externals, as fortune, power, nobility, in the class of indifferent 
things. He was a firm niend. a tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citi* 
sen, and discharged all the offices of civil life witii equal merit. He preserved 
a steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and severity, and 
despised death as much as riches. 

Tbeee are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who merited a happier end , 
and they were placed in their most amiable light by his death. The constancy 
of mlna, the mildness o( disposition, tbd the forgetfuloess of wrongs, conspicu- 
ous in his omduct on that occasion, are above all his other praises, and infi- 
nitely enhance their lustre, especialljr as we shall see nothing comparable to 
him Bom henceforth in the Grecian history. 

His nfatuated and ungrateful countiy was not sensible of their unworthy pro* 
ceedn^ till some time after his death. The Athenians then erected a statue of 
brass to his memoiy, and honourably interred his bones at the public expense. 
His accusers also suffered a punishment suitable to their desert ; but did not 
his judges themselves deserve to be treated with mater severity than they? 
They punished their own crime in others, and thought themselves acquitted py 
a brazen statue. They were even ready to relapse into the same iojustice 
ajg^ainst others who vrere equally innocent, whom they condemned during their 
lives, and had never the equity to acquit till after their death. 

Cassander was carefiil to improve the disorder that reigned in Athens, and en- 
tered the Pirseus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels which he had received from 
Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld ^emselves destitute of all sue* 
cours, unanimously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to knovr 
the conditions on which they might treat for peace ; and it was mutually agreed. 
that the Athenians should continue masters of the city, with its territories, and 

* Hfla« prima lex in amicitia sanciatur, at neque rogemos rei turpei, nee faciunai ro^i. Tnrpis eaitt 
•xcmatM eft; «t mtnima aeeipienda. cum in eaetBiis peecatit, torn si quit contra Mmpobfietn at und 
ocisa fadue fateatnr.— Cie. d« Anueit. n. 40l 

t Inceainm illwlre altioribm itndii* jurenii admodum dedit, non at nomine magntfieo legne otimDval** 
tet, led qpw finrfar adreniM fortnita rempoblicam espeaaeret. Doctoreg sapientie tecntiif e^ qoi wla bol^ 
^om honee tfc t mala taatnii qua tinrpia,potentiam» nobilitatiem, ceteraqne extra anboam, neqoe boai>aH"f 
valii aoMBerant.— Crris, Maator, maritut, amicm, cvncdt vitm ofltfiiit vqimbilis ; opmMottmpt^f^S 
9wrl««cWi*tuttaarenQiaMtiii«— T»cit.l!iit.l.iv.«.6. ^ w , 
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SiitwkB of toe iwrenues and ships. But they stipulated that the citadel sixnild 

remain in the power of Cassander, till he bad ended the war with ttie kii^s. 
And as to what related to the affairs of the republic, it was ag^ed, that those 
nrhose income amounted to ten minae, or a thousand drachmas, should hare a 
share in the goyemment, which was only half the sum designated as the ciuali- 
fication for public employments when Antipater made himself master of Athens. 
In a word, the inhabitants of that city permitted Cassandet to choose what 
citizen he pleased to govern the republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was elected 
to that dignity about the close of the third year of the 105th Olympiad. The 
ten years government, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes nave assigned 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the beginning of the following vear.* 

He governed the republic in peace ; he constantly treated his tellow-citizens 
with all imaginable mildness and humanity ; and historians acknowledge that 
the government was never better regulated than under Cassander. This prince 
seemed inclined to tyranny, but the Athenians were not sensible of its effects. 
And thoc^h Demetrius, whom he had constituted chief of the republic, was 
invested with a kind of sovereign power, yet, instead of abolishing the demo- 
cracy, he may rather be said to have re-established it. He acted in such a man- 
ner that the people scarcely perceived that he was master. As he united in 
his person the politician and the man of letters, his soil and persuasive elo- 
quence demonstrated the truth of an expression «he frequently used j that dis- 
coarse had as much power in a government as arms in war. His abilities in po- 
litical affairs were equally conspicuous : for he produced speculative philoso- 
phy from the shade and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in full light, 
atm knew how to familiarize her precepts with the most tumultuous affairs. It 
would have been difficult, therefore, to have found a person capable of excel- 
lij^like him in the art of government, and the study of the sciences.! 

He acijuired, durio^ these ten years of his government, that reputation which 
caused him to be considered as one of the greatest men Athens had produced. 
He augmented the revenues of the republic, and adorned the city with noble 
structures; he was likewise industrious to diminish luxuiy, and all expenses 
which tended to the promotion of pride. For which reason he disapproved 
of tlio&e that were laid out in theatres, porticoes, and new temples ; ana openly 
censured Pericles for having bestowed such a prodigious sum of money on the 
magnificent porticoes of tlii temple of Pallas, called Propyl2ea4 But in all 
public feasts which had been consecrated by antiquity, or when the people were 
inclined to be expensive in the celebration of any sacred solemnities, he per- 
mitted them to use their riches as they pleased. 

'The expense was excessive at the death of great persons, and their sepul- 
chres were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of 
Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish this abuse which had passed into a . 
custom, and inflicted penalties on those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the 
ceremonials of funerals to be performed by night, and none were permitted to 
place any other ornament on tombs, than a column, three cubits high, or plain 
table, " mensam ;" apd appointed a particular magistrate to enforce the obser- 
vation of U^s law.§ 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners ; and commanded youxig 
persons to testify respect for their parents at home, to those whom they met in 
the city, and to themselves when they were alone. || 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention. There were at 
that time in Athens, some of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 
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tml, who, after be had possessed the greatest offices in the state, and grorertied 
the affairs of the treasuxy for a considerable time, died so poor, that the pob^ 
lie was obliged to defray the chaiges of his funeral. Deraetrius took care of 
those descendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their sab- 
sistence.* 

Such, says iETian, was the jgovenmient of Demetrius Phalereus, till the spirit 
of enyy, so natural to the At&nians, obliged him to quit the city, in the man< 
ner we shall soon relate.t 

The favourable testimonials nven by ancient authors of the greatest repute, 
not only of his extraordinaiy talents and ability in the art of government, but 
likewise of his virtue, and the wisdom of his conduct, is a plain refutation of all 
that has been advanced by Athensus, on the authority oi the historian Duris, 
with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; and strengthens the coi> 
jectures of M. Bonamy, who sui>poses, that Duris, or Atbenaeus have imputed 
that to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to Demetrits Poliorcetes, the 
son of Anti^onus, to whom JEAiBn ascribes the very particulars which Athemeus 
had cited from Duris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation of M. 
Bonamy, which has been veiy useful to me in the course of this work .J 

During the 105th Olympiad. Demetrius Phalereus caused the inhabitants of 
Attica to be numberea, and tney amounted to twenty-one thousand citizens, 
ten thousand strangers, and forty dtousand§ domestics.il 

We now return to PoIjspercDOO. When he had received intelligence, that 
Cassander had made himself master of Athens, he immediately hastened to 
besiege him in the city ; but as the siege took up a great length of time, be left 
part of his troops before the place, and advanced with the rest into Pelopon- 
nesus, to force the city of Megara to surrender. The inhabitants made a long 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polyspcrchon to employ his attention 
and forces on those quarters to wnich he was caUed by more pressing necessi- 
ties. He despatched Clitus to tfie Hellespont, with orders to prevent the ene- 
my's troops from passing out of Asia into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same 
time, from the port of Athens, m order to attack him, but was himself defeated 
near Byzantium. Antiffonus having advanced in a very seasonable juncture, 
made himself amends tor this loss, neat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except 
his own vessel wliich escaped with great difficulty. IT 

Anttgonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to reduce Eumenes, whose 
valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of war, were more formidable to 
him than all the rest, though he had besieged and blocked him up for twelve 
months in the castle of Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engage bim 
in his interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before he fbrmed that 
siege. He accordingly consi^ed this commission to Jerom of Cardia, his coun* 
tiyman, and a famous historian of that time,** who was authorized by him to 
make overtures of accommodation to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this 
negotiation with so much dexterity and address, that he extricated himself 
from the siege, at the very moment in which he was reduced to the last extre 
mities, and without entering into any particular engagements with Antigonus. 
For the latter having inserted in the oath, which Eumenes was to swear in con- 
sequence of this accommodation, that he would consider all those as his firiends 
and enemies, who should prove such to Antigonus : Eumenes changed that arti- 
cle, and swore than he would regard all those as nis friends and enemies, ivfao 
diould be such to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonus. He then de- 
sired the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, to determine which of these 
two forms was best ; and as they were guided by their affecticm to the royal fa- 

• Flut in Vit Arist p. 635. f JElUa. h Hi. «. 17. 

t Vol VIU. det Mtmoires de V Aeed. dei BeUes LettKS. 
§ The words in the oiirinal ue /ai^tit^ rwnfSauvTtit krtf myriadi, which an equal to fear liindi«A 
fhoasand, which is an erldeiK mistake, and it undoabtedlr ought to be read riwiumc^ four myriads, which 
WDCN»t to forty thousand. Q Athen. 1. ri. p. 272. If Diod. 1. x^U. p. «4i--««. 
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ffiflj, tliey declared, wiOiout the least hesitation, for the form tevni op hr Eu- 
menes ; upoD which he swore to it, and tibe siege was immediately ranea.^ 

When Anfigonus was informed of the manner in which this affair was coo- 
eluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to ratify the tieatj, and 
gave orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. These orders, however, 
came too late, for as soon as Eamenes saw the enemy's forces were with- 
drawn from before tiie pl«e, he quitted it without delay, with the remains of 
his troops, which amouutea to five hundred men, and saved himself in Cappa- 
docja, where he immediately assembled two thousand of his veteran aolaien, 
and made all tiie necessaiy preparations for sustainii^ the war, which he fore- 
saw would soon be revived s^inst biro. 

) The revoH of Antigonus from the kings having occasioned a j;reat alarm, 
Polysperchon the regent despatched to Eumenes, in the name oi the kings, a 
commission, by which he was constituted captain-general of Asia Minor ; otnecs 
were l^wise sent to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the aigyraspides, 
to join and serve under him against Antigonus. The necessary orders were 
also transmitted to those who had the care of the king's treasures, to pa^r him 
five hundred talents for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and likewise to 
furnish him with all the sums that would be necessary to defray the expense 
of the war. All these were accompanied with letters from Olympias 

Eumenes was veiy sensible that the accumulation of all these honours on the 
head of a stnmger, would infallibly excite a violent envy arainst him, and 
render him odious to the Macedomans ; but as he was incai)able of acting to 
any effect without them, and since the good of the service itself made it ne- 
cessaiy for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he began with refusing 
the sums that were granted him for his own use, declaring that he had no oc- 
casion for them, because he was not intent on any particular advantage of his 
own, nor on an^ enteiprtse of that tendency. He was studious to treat every 
person about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civility, 
in order to extil^ish as much as possible, or at least to weaken, by an eneag- 
iog ccHiduct, the jealousy to which his condition, as a straneer, afforded a plau- 
sible pretext, thoc^ he endeavoured not to draw it upon nim by any conduct 
of his own. 

But an impediment, stiM more invincible in appearance, threw him under a 
Kstraint, and created him veiy great inquietudes. Antieenes and Teutames, 
who commanded the aigyraspides, thou^t it dishonourable to their nation to 
submit to a stran^r, and refused to attend him in council. On the other hand, 
he could not, without derogating finom the prerogatives of his post, comply 
with them in that point, and consent to sucn a demdation. An mgenious fic- 
tion disengaged him in this perplexity, and he had recourse to the aids of re- 
ligion, or raSier superstition, which has always a powerful influence over the 
mmds of men, and seldom fails of accomplishing its effect. He assured them, 
'*that Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared to him in his slum- 
ber, and shown him a magnificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
the monarch declared to nim, that while they held their councils in that tent 
to deliberate on their affairs, be himself would always be present, seated on 
that throne ; from whence he would issue his orders to his captains, and that 
he would conduct them in the execution of all their designs and enterprises, 
provided they would always address themselves to him." This discourse was 
sufficient, and the minds of all who heard it were wrought upon by the pro- 
found respect tihey entertained for the mcmoijr of that prince, in consequence 
of which, they immediately ordered a splendid tent to be erected, and a throne 
placed in it, which was to be called the throne of Alexander; and on this were 
to be laid his diadem and crown, witii his sceptre and arms ; that all the chiefii 
should resort thither eveir morning to offer sacrifices ; that their consultations 
should be held near the tmone, and that all orders should be received in the 
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name of the ktoe, as if he were still living, and taking care of his kiq^doB ^ 
Eumenes calmed the dispute bj this expedient, whick met with ufiamBMws 
approbatioD. No one raised himseif above the others ; but each eonpetitor 
continued in the enjoyment of his privileges, till new eveots decided tkem in 
a morepositive manner.* 

As Eumenes was sdRciently supplied with money, he soon raised a very 
considerable body of troops, and by the spring had an army of twenty thousand 
men. These forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to spread te^ 
ror amon^ his enemies. Ptolemy «aikd to the coasts of Cilicia, and employed 
all expedients to corrupt the aiigyraspides. Antigonus, on bis part, made the 
same attempts by the emissaries he had in his camp ; but iieitfa^ the one nor 
the other could succeed in them , so much bad EumeiKS gained u{K>n the mada 
of his soldiers, and so mat was the confidence they reposed in hma.t 

He advanced, with these affectk)nate troops^ into Syria and Phcenicia. to re« 
cover those provinces, which Ptdemy had seized with the greatest injustici. 
The maritime (orce ot Phoenicia, in conjunction with the fleet which die regent 
had already procured, would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and 
they might likewise have been capable of transmittii^ all necessary succours 
to each other. Could Eumenes have succeeded in &is design, it would have 
been a decisive blow; but the fleet of Polyspercbon having been entirely de« 
stroyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who commanded it, that niisftnluoe ren- 
dered his project ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated him, maiched by 
land, immediately afler that victory, against Eumenbs, with an army much more 
numerous than his own. Eumenes made a pnident retreat throi^n Coelos^yria, 
after which he passed Ifaa Euphrates, and took up his winter^arters at Canes 
in Mesopotamia. 

During his continuance in those parts, he sent to Pithcm, governor of Media) 
and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to press them to ^'oin him with their 
forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the kings to be showo to 
them, by which they wm« eijoined to comply with this demand. The^ an- 
swered, that they were ready to asrist those monarchs; but that, as to him is 
particular, they would have no transactions with a man who had been declared 
a public enemy by ♦be Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were 
actuated by a much more powerful motive^ if they had acknowledged the 
authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing to him, and subject- 
ing their troops to his command, they must also have aclnowledged the sove- 
reign power of the rejgent, as well as those who were masters of the royal pupils, 
and made use of their nunes to render dieir own power naore extensive, r ithon 
and Seleucus must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned, that tbey 
held their governments onljr from those kings, and might be divefi.ted of Ihera 
at their pleasure, and by virtue of the first order to that effect, which would 
have destroyed all their ambitious pretences with a single stroke.}; 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had ^ared the governments of the 
empire among themselves after his death, were solicitous to secure to them- 
selves the supreme power in their several provinces ; f«r which reason tbey 
had chosen a person of a mean capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred 
the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time to establish their usurpa 
tions under a weak government. But ail these measures would have been dis- 
concerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, with such an 
air of superiority, as subjected them to his orders. He issued them, indeed, m 
the name of the kings ; but this was a cnrcumstance they were desirous of evad- 
ing, and at the same time it created him so many enemies and obstructions. 
They were also apprehensive of the merit and superior genius of EmncoeSt 
who was capable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It is certaio* 
that of all the captains ot Alexander, he had the greatest ^are of wisdom and 

» A. M. seas. AbL J. C. sis. Diod. I. sriii. p. 68S» 6S6» et 668. Flut. ia Eameo. p. 691— MS. C«rft 
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Imarety, and was abo fae most steady m bis mohitkNit: tauhe miwhtdki$ 
fats engagement with anjr of those ooDunanden, though mey did not obanra 
the same fidelity wkh respect to him. 

Eumenes marched from Babylon the following spring, and was in danger of 
losing his army by a stratagem of Seleucus. The troops were encamp<Kl In a 
plain nesa the Euphrates, and Set^ucus, by cutting the bank from that riyer^ 
laid all the nei^bouring countiy underwater. Eumenes, howerer, was so ex- 
peditious as to gain an eminence with his troops, and found means, the next 
day, to drain off the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his march ahnost 
without sustaining any loss. 

Seleucus was Sien reduced to the necessity of making a truce with him^ and 
of granting him a peaceable passage through the territories of his province, 
in order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed his troops into quarters of re« 
freshment, while he solicited all the governors of the provinces m Upper Asia 
for succours. He had before notified to them the order of the kings, and those 
whom he had charged with the commission, found them all assembled, at the 
close of a war ther nad undertaken, in concert, against Pithon the governor of 
Media. This Pithon havii^ pursued the veiy same measures in Upper Asia» 
which Anti^iius had formed in Lower Asia, had caused Philotas to suffer death, 
and made himself master of his government. He would likewise have attempted 
to treat the rest in the same manner, if the^ had not opposed him by this con- 
federacy, which the cc^nmon interest had formed ap^ainst him. Peucestes, |;o- 
vemor ot the province of Persia, had the command in chief conferred upon him» 
and defeated Tithon, drove him out of Media, and obliged hinr to go to Baby- 
lon to implore the protection of Seleucus. _ All the confederates were still m 
tSue camp after this victory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they 
immediately marched from Susa to jcmu him ; not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but because they were more apprehensive than ever of being 
subjectea to the vietork>us Antigonus, who was men at the head of a powedui 
army, and either divested of their employments all such governors as he sus- 
pected, or reduced them to the state of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
punished at his pleasure.'^ 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, which composed an 
army of aboye twen^ thousand men. With this reinforcement, be saw himself 
not only in a condition to oppose Antigcmus, who was then advancing to him, 
but superior in the number ol his troops. The season was far advanced, when 
Antigonus arrived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged to take winter- 
quarters in Mesopotamia; where, with Seleucus and Pithon, who were then of 
bis party, he concerted measures for the operations of the next campaign.! 

During these transacticHis, Macedon was the scene of a great revolution. Olym- 
pias, the modier of Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon had recalled, bad 
made herself absolute mistress of affairs, and caused Aridaeus, or Philip, who 
bad ei^oyed the title of king for six years and four months, to be put to death. 
Suridice his consort sustain^ the same fate ; for Olympias sent her a dagger, 
5 cord, and a bowl of poison, and only allowed her the liberty of choosing her 
death. She accordingly gave the preference to the cord, and then strangled 
uf^rself, after she had uttered a thousand imprecations against her enemy and 
inurdeiess* Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and Qoe hundred of the princi- 
pal friends of the latter, likevrise suffered death.t 

These repeated barbarities did not loi^ remain unpunished. Olympias had 
^tiied to rydna, with the young king ^xander ana his mother Roxana, with 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and Decidamia, the daughter 
of ^acides king of Epirus, and sister of Pvrrhus. Cassander did not lose any 
^ime, but advanced Either, and besieged, them by sea and land. JEacides 
Pi^pared to assist the princesses, and was already upon his march ; but the 

greatest psurt of his forces, who were averse to that expedition, revolted from 

* 2>io4. 1. six. It. 669— 664. Plat, in Eanien. t A. M S887. Ant. J. C. SIT* 
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the kinr, and oondenaed bim to banialiiiieiit, when tbegr retunied to l^iras. 
They likewiae massacred all his friends; and Pynims, the sod of £acides, 
who was then but an infant, would have suffisred the sanoe fate, if aaetof iaitb- 
nil domestics had not happily withdrawn them from tiieir lage* £^»nis then 
declared in favour of Cassander, who sent Lysciscus thither to take iqKmfaim 
the government in his name. Olympias had then no hope but frcHnPobrsper- 
chon, who was at that time in Penhaebia, a smaU piovmce on the conmies of 
iBtolia, and was preparing to succour her : but Cassander sent Callas, ooe 
of his generals, against him, who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, aod 
obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Penhoebia, where he besieged him 
Olympias, who had supported al] the miseries of famine with an invinciUe 
courage, having now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to sunender at 
discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner tiiat might give die least of- 
fence, prompted the relations of the principal officer8,wh(nn Olympias had caused 
to be slain durine her regency, to accuse her in the assembly ot the Macedon- 
ians, and to sue lot vengeance f<H' the cruelties she had committed. The re- 
quest of these persons was granted ; and when they bad all been heard, she 
was condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his ^ood offices 
in her defence. After sentence of death had passed, Cassand^ propofled to 
her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, proifiising to accommodate her with 
a galley to convey her thither, whenever sne should be so disposed. His in- 
tention was to destroy her in her passage by sea, and to publish through all 
Macedonia, that the gods, disi^ased with her horrible cruelties, had abanooDed 
her to the mercy of the waves ; for he was apprehensive of a retaliatioD from 
the Macedonians, and was therefore desirous of casting upon Providence all 
the odious circumstances of his own perfidy. 

Whether Ol^pias hkd been informed of Cassander's design, or was ac 
toated by sentiments of grandeur, so natural to persons of her rank, she ima- 
gined that her presence alone couid calm the st6rm, and answered, with an 
imoeribus air, that she was not a woman who would have recourse to fligLt, 
ana insisted on pleading her own cause in the public assembly ; adding, this 
was the least favour that could be granted a queen, or rather, tHat it was an act 
of justice, which could not be refused to persons of die lowest rank. Cassander 
had no inclination to consent to this demand, having reason to be apprehensive, 
that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians re- 
tained the utmost veneration, would create a sudden dhange in their resolu- 
tions ; he therefore sent two hundred soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, 
with orders to destroy her ; but, resolute as they were in themselves, they 
were incapable of supporting the air of majesty which appeared in the ejes 
and aspect of that princess ; and retired without executing their commissioo. 
It became necessaiy, therefore, to empk>y in this murder, the relations of those 
whom she had caused to suffer death ; and diey were transported at the om>or- 
tunity of gratifying their vei^ance in making their court to Cassander. Thu? 
perished the famous Ol^pias, the daughter, the sister, the wife, and the mo- 
ther of kings, who really merited a tra^cal termination of her existence, in 
consequence of all her crimes and cruetties ; but it is impossible to see her 
perish in this manner, without detesting the wickednc^ or a prince who de- 
prived her of life in so unworthy a manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured ijassage to the Macedonian throne 
opened to his ambition ; but he thought it incumbent on him to have recourse 
to other measures, in order to secure himself against the vicissitudes of time, 
the inconstancy or the Macedonians, and th^ jealousy of his competitors. Tbes- 
salop'ca, the sister of Alexander the Great, bemg qualified by her illustrious 
birth, and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the niendship of the 
grandees, and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing her, to attach 
wm in a peculiar manner to himself, in consequence of the esteem sm reij^ct 
they testified for the royal famUy,* 
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Theie was stiU ooe ohttacle moie to be ai«iio«Dte(L wi^^ 
4er would have always been deemed a usurper, and a tjnnL The Touiv 
inrince Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, hj Roxana, was still fhnagt 
and had been adknowledged king^, and the lawful beir to the throne. It be- 
came neoessaiT, therefore, to remoTe this prince and his mother out of the 
way. Cassanoer, emboldened bj the success of his former crime, was deter- 
mined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive all the finiit of 
his hopes.* Prudence, however, made it necessair Ux him to sound the dit* 
position of the Macedonians, with respect to the death of Olympias ; for if 
they showed themselves insensible at the loss of that princess, be might be 
certain that the death of the young king and his mother would affect them as 
little. He therefore judged it expedient to proceed with caution, and advance 
by moderate steps to the execution of his scheme. In order to which, he be- 
gan with causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the castle of Am- 
phii>ol]s, by a good escort commanded by Glaucias, an oEkcer entirely devoted 
to his interest. When they arrived at that fortress, they were divested of aU 
rej^al honours, and treated rather like private persons, wnom important motives 
oTstate made it necessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to make it evident, that he claimed sovereign 
power in Macedonia. With this view, and in order to render the memoiy of 
Olympias still more odkHis, he gave orders for perfoiming with great magnifi- 
cence the funeral obsequies of^king Philip, or Arides, and queen Eurydice 
his wife, who had been murdered by the directions of Olympias. He com- 
manded the usa£e of such mourning as was customai^ in solemnities of that na- 
ture, and caused the rc^al remains to be deposited m the tombs appropriated 
to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings ; affecting, by these extenors of dit* 
sembled sorrow, to manifest his zeal for the royal fiimily, at the same time that 
he was meditatmg die destruction of the young kiog. 

Polysperehon, in consequence of the information he received of the death 
of Olympias, and the exaltation of Cassanderto the throne of Maa^donia, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he had sustained a 
siege, and from whence be retreated with a very inconsiderable body of troops, 
to pass into Thessaiy, in order to join some forces of .£acides : after which 
he advanced into ^tolia, where he was greatly respected. Cassander followed 
him closely, and marched his army into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants 
of Thebes were seen wandering from place to place, without any fixed habi- 
tation or letreat. He was touched with the calamitous condition of that city, 
which was once so powerful, and had been razed to its very foundations by the 
command of Alexander. After a period of twenty years, he endeavoured to 
leinstate it in its primitive splendour ; the Athenians c^ered to rebuild part of 
the walls at their own expense, and several towns and cities of Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, bestowed considerable sums on that occasion by voluntary contri- 
butions. By which means Thebes, in a short space of time, recovered its an- 
cient (^ulence, and became even richer than ever, by the care and magnifi- 
cence of Cassander, who was justly considered as the father and rest<»er oi 
that city. 

When he had given proper orders for the re-establishment of Thebes, he 
advanced into Pefoponnesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, and 
marched directly to Argos, which surrendered without resistance ; upon which, 
all the cities of the Messenians, except Ithome, followed thatexample. Alex- 
ander, terrified at the rapidi^ of his conauests, endeavoured to check them 
by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much inferior to him in troops, was un- 
willing to hazard a battle, and thought it more adviseable to retire into Mace- 
donia, after he had left good garrisons in the places he had taken. 

As be knew the merit of Alexander, he endeavoured to disengage bun fixun 
flie party of Antigonus, and attach him to his own, by offering him the govern- 
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tatioo; but he did not lougpenfogr it, baTinr bean unlortunateiT slain soon aAov 
by some citizens of Sicyone, where he then resided, who bad combined to 
destroy him. This conspiracy, howvrer, did not produce the effects expected 
6om it ; for Cntesiimlis, the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a oomposition 
of g[randeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any oonstemation at the si^t 
of tills fatal accident, and as she was beloved by the soldiers, and honoured by 
the officers, whom Ae had always obliged and senred, repressed the insolence 
of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; after which she caused ihjiiy 
of the most mutinous among them to be hunr up; appeased all the trouU^ 
which had been excited by the seditious in the city, re-entered it in a rido* 
rious manner, and goveroed it with a wisdom that acquired her the admiratioo 
of all those who h^ud any mention of her conduct.* 

While Cassander was employing all his efibrts to establish himself on the 
throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was concertina measures to rid himself of a 
dangerous enemy ; and, baring taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanced 
te Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he received firom 
Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack £umenes, who had 
neglected nothing on his part to give him a wann reception. He was much 
superior to Antigonus in the number of troops, and yet more in the abilities of 
a great commander ; though the other was far from being defoctire in those 
qualifications ; for, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest statesman of his time.t . 

Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army beine composed of difierent 
bodies of troops, with the govenors of provinces at meir head, each of them 
metended to the command in chief. Eumenes not bein^ a Macedonian, but a 
Thracian by birth, eveiy one of the goveinors thought himself, for that reason, 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, and magnifi- 
cence affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance between him and 
tiiem, who assumed the air of real satraps. They ima^^d, in consequence 
of a mistaken and ill-timed ambition, very common with great men, that to 
give sumptuous repasts, and add to them whatever may exalt pleasure and 
gratify sense, were part of the duties of a soldier c^ rank ;t and estimatiqg 
tlieir own merit by the laigeness of their revenues and expenses, they flattered 
themselves that they had acquired, by these means, an extraordinaiy influence, 
and a great authoriff over the troops, and that the army had all the considera- 
tion and esteem for them imaginabie.§ 

A circumstance happened at this time, which ought to have undeceived them. 
As the soldiers were marching in quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who was seized 
with a dangerous indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance 
fixrni the army, to be more remote fifom the noise, and that be mieht enjoy the 
refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been deprived. When they had 
made some advance, and b^n to jlerceive the enemy appear on the miag 
grounds, they halted on a sudden, and began to call for Eumenes. At the same 
time, they cast their bucklers on tbeground^nd declared to their officers, that 
they would not proceed on their march, till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expeditkm. hastening the slaves who carried him, 
and opening tne curtains on each side of his litter; he then stretched out his 
hands to tte soldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy and gratitude. 
When the troops beheld him, they immediately saluted him in the Macedooiaa 
language, resumed the bucklers, clashed upon them with their pikes, and broke 
forth i^ loud acclamations of victory add defiance to their enemiesi as if they 
desired only to see their general at tneur head.|| 

*IHo4.1.sis.p.'mS-JI0t. t A. K. 368ft. AntJ.aSlS. 
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When Ant^us received infettigence tlMit Euawms wm 3i» and eaawd 
UnBelf to be carried in a Htter, in tl^ rear of the amj, he adirmeed,!!! bopef 
diat his distemper would deliver his enemies Ihto his hands : bat when he came 
near em>ue:h to take a view of them, and beheld their cheeiful aspects, the dis* 
position of their army, and particularly the Ktter, whioh was earned from rank 
to rank, he burst into a loud laugh, in bis usual manner, and addressing himself 
to one of his officers, ** Take notice," said he, *' of jooder litter ; it is that 
which has drawn up those troops against us, and is now preparing to attack 
us." And then, without losing a moment's time, he caused a retreat to be 
sounded, and returned to his camp. ^ 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on this ooca* 
sion, that they judged all the other satraps exceedingly well qualified to rive 
splendid entertainments, and dispose great feasts, but that th^ esteemed £u* 
menes alone capable of commanaing an army with ability. This is a solid and 
sensible reflection, and affords room for a variety of applications ; and points 
out the false taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers and com« 
manders, who are only studious to distinguish themselves in the anny by mag 
nificent Collations, and. place their principal merit in surpassing others in fuzuiy, 
and frequently in ruining themselves, without thanks, oy those ridiculous ex 
penses. I say without thanks, because nobody thinks himself obliged to them 
for their profusion, and they are always the worst servants of the state. 

The two amnies having separated without any previous engagement, en- 
camped kt the distance of Uiree furlongs from each other, with a river and several 
laige pools of water between them ; and as ihej sustained great inconveniences, 
because the whole countiy was eaten up, Antigonus sent ambassadors to the 
satraps and Macedonians of the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon them to 
quit that general and join htm, making them, at the same time, the most mag- 
nificent promises to induce their compliance. The Macedonians rejected his 
proposals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they 
should presume to make any such for the future. Eumenes, after having com- 
mended them for their fidelity, related to them this veiy ancient fable. " A 
lion entertaining a passion for a youi^ virgin, demanded her one day in mar- 
riage of her fatner, whose answer was, that he esteemed this alliance a great 
honour to him, and was ready to present his daughter to him ; but that his 
lai^e nails and teeth made him apprehensive lest he should empk>y them a 
little too rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise between them 
with relation to their household affairs. The lion, who was passicHiately fond 
of the maid, immediately suffered his claws to be pared off, and his teeth to be 
drawn out. After which the father caught up a strong cudgel, and soon drove 
away his pretended son-in-law. This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Anti- 
gonus. He amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
of your forces ; but when he has accomplished that design, he will soon make 
you sensible of his teeth and claws."* 

A few days afler this event, some deserters from the army of Antigonus, hav- 
ing acqainted Eumenes, that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten, Eumenes at first suspected, that his inten- 
tion was to advance into the province of Gabene, which "was a fertile country, 
capable of subsisting numerous armies, and very commodious and secure for 
the troops, by reason of the inundations and rivers with which it abounded, and 
therefore he resolved to prevent his execution of that design. With this view 
be prevailed, by sums of^ money, upon some foreign soldiers, to go like desert- 
ers into the camp of Antigonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to 
attack him the ensuii^ night. In th^mean time he caused the baggage to be 
conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take some refreshment, and then 
march. Antigonus, upon this false intelligence, caused his troops^to continue 
tmder arms, while Eumenes in the mean time advanced xm his way« Anii- 

* JHod. I. xii. p. nX 



rant was aooii infcnnedbjr coorieit tbttlie b«dd«eatt9ed,MidfiadiB|fliatk 
h«dbeefi<yveiH«achedb7Bi0eaeiny,lie stiiipenist^ in hit first intentKm*, and 
IttTiqr fait troopt to ttrike their tents, he piocseeded with so much expedition, 
thftt hit naarch retembled a pursuit* But when he saw that it was impossible to 
«dT«noe with his whole aimy upon Eumenes, who had gained upon him at least 
six hours in his march, he left his infimtiy under the command of Pithoo, and 
piooeeded with the caraliy, on a full gallop, and came up by break of day with 
the rear guard of the enemj, who were descending a hill. He then baited 
upon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this boa^r of cavaby, imagined it 
to be the whole army : upon which he discontinued his march, aiid formed his 
troops in order of battle. By these means Aotigonus played off a retaliation 
upon Eumenes, and amused nim in his turn ; for he prevented the continuance 
of his march, and gave his own in£uitry sufficient time to come up.* 

The two armies were then drawn up ; that of Eumenes consisted of thirty- 
five thousand foot, with above six thousand horse, and one hundred and fourteen 
elephants. That of Antigonus was composed of twenty-eight thousand foot, 
eigdt thousand &ve hundred horse, and sixty-five elephants. The battle was 
fought with great obstinacy till the night was far advanced, for the moon was 
then in the full, but the slaughter was not very considerable on either side. 
Antigonus lost three thousand seven hundred of his infantnr, an.d fifty-four of 
his horse, and above four thousand of his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 
&ye hundred and forty of his infantry, and a veiy inconsiderable number of his 
cavalry, and had above nine hundred wounded. The victoiy was really on 
his side ; but as his trcx)ps, notwithstanding all his entreaties, would not retuin 
to the field of battle to cany off the dead bodies, which amoo^ the ancients 
was an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigonus, whose 
army appeared lunin in the field, and buned the dead. Eumenes sent a herald 
the next day, to desire leave to inter his slain ; this was granted him, and he 
rendered them foneral honours with all possible magnificence.! 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance of this ceremony. The 
men happened to find amoi^ the slain, the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with mm, one ot whom he had but lately married. The 
law of the country, which is said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife 
to survive her husband ; and if she refused to be burned with him on the funeral 
pile, her character was for ever branded with infamy, and she was obliged to 
continue in a state of widowhood for the remainder of her days. She was even 
condemned to a kind of excommunication, as she was rendered incapable of 
assisting at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremcmy. This law, however, ex- 
tended only to one wife ; but, in the present instance, there were two : each of 
whom insisted on bein^ preferred to the other. The eldest pleaded her supe- 
ri<mty of years ; to which the youngest replied, that the law excluded her rival 
because she was then pregnant ; and tlie contest was accordingly determined 
in that manner. The first of them retired with a veiy deiected air^ her eyes 
bathed in tears, and teariug her hair and habit, as if she had sustained some 
great calamity. The other, on the contraiy, with a mien of joy and triumph, 
amidst a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and arrayed in her 
richest ornaments, as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn pace, 
where the fiineral ceremonies were to be performed. She there distributed 
all her jewels among her friends and relations ; and,^having taken her last fare- 
well, ^e placed herself on the funeral pile, by the assistance of her own brother, 
and expired amidst the praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; but 
tome CM them, according to the hisbHrian, disapproved of this stranipe custom. 
as barbarous and inhuman. The action*of this woman was undoubtedly a real 
murder, and might justlj be considered as a violation of the most express law 
of nature, which prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; and commands 
us not to depose of it in compliance with the dictates of caprice, or foiget that 
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it ts ontjr a tinistfidikh ougfit tobe ras^fied ienone bat that btky A^hb whoai 
we teceived it Such a sacrifice is so fiir frooi deservioff^ to be enumeiated 
among the instances of respect and amity due to her husband, that he is rather 
treated as an unrelenting auid bloody idol, by the imiaolatioQ of such precious 
victims.* 

During^ the course of this campaign, the war was maiotaioed with obstinacy 
on both sides, and Persia and Media were the theatre of its operations. Tlie 
armies traversed these two great provinces by marches and countermarches, 
and each party had recourse to all the art ana stratagems that the {j;reatest ca- 
pacitjr, in conjunction with a lonff series of experience in the profession of war, 
could suppl;^. Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and untractable army to 
govern, obtained however several advantages over his enemies in this cam- 

Saign; and when his troops ^rew impatient for winter-quarters, he had still the 
exterity to secure the best m all the province of Gabene, which obliged An* 
ti&:onus to seek his to the north in ly^edia, where he was incapable of arriviqg, 
till after a march of twenty-five days.t 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable, that he could not prevail 
upon them to post themselves near enough to each other, to be assembled on 
any emergency. They absolutely insisted on veiy distant quarters, which 
took in the whole extent of the province, under pretence of beiiie more com- 
modiously stationed, and of having every thin^ m greater abunaance. In a 
word, they were dispersed to such a distance fixMn each other, that it required 
several days for reassembling them in a body. . Antigonus, who was informed of 
this circumstance, marched from a very remote quarter, in the depth of winteri 
in h )pes to surprise these different bodies so dispersed. 

Eumenes however, was not a man to be surprised in such a manner, but had 
the precaution to despatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the 
swi.test of all animals, to gain timely intelligence of tlie enemy's motions ; and 
he had posted them so judiciously, that he received information of this march, 
before Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters ; this furnished him with 
an expedient to preserve his army by a stratagem, when all the other generals 
looked upon it as lost. He posted the troops who were nearest to him on 
the mountains tiiat rose toward the quarter from whence the enemies were ad- 
vancing, and ordered them the following night, to kindle as many fires as might 
cause it to be imagined all the army were encamped in that situation. Anti- 
gonas was soon informed, by his advance guard, that those fires were seen at a 
great distance, upon which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped 
with all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. In order, therefore, not to 
expose his men, who were fatigued by long marches, to an ei^agement with 
fresh troops, he caused them to halt,.that they mieht have time to recover them- 
selves a little ; by which means Eumenes had all the opportunity that was ne- 
cessary for assemblii^ his forces, before the enemy could advance upon him, 
Antigonus, findin? his scheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus 
over-reached, determined to come to an ei^agement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about him, were struck with ad- 
miration at nis extraordinary prudence and ability, and resolved that he should 
exercise the sole command. Antigenes and Teutames, the two captains who 
led the argyraspides, were so exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious 
for Eumenes, that they formed a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of 
the satraps and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady that 
seldom admits c« a cure, and is generaly heightened by the remedies admi- 
nistered to it. All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and condescen- 
sion, which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the hearts of 
those barbarians, and extinguishing their jealousy ; and he roust have renounced 
Ins merit and virtue, which occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
uiem. He firequentiy lamented to hmueli* his unbappioess in being fated to as- 
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•oekte, not wifh men, is bk ciy i q ww ii was, M iridi bnite beftilB. Seiwil 
conspiracies had already been ibmed against liim, and he daily, beheld him- 
self exposed to the same dan^r. Id oraer to frustrate their efi»cts, if posv 
b!e, he bad borrowed, on Tanous pretexts of pressing necessity, many coosf 
derable sums of those who appeared most inveterate against lum, that he at 
least m^t restrain tiiem. by the consideration of their own inteiest, and en 
apprehension of losing the money they had lent him» should he happen to 
perish. 

His enemies, however, beine now determined to destroy him, held a coan- 
cil, in order to deliberate on the time, place, and means ot accomplishing their 
intentions. They all agreed to protract this tall, till after the decision of me inh 
pending battle, and then to destroy him near the spot where it was foij^ght. £u- 
demus, who commanded tiie elephants, went immediately, with Phsraimus, to 
acquaint Eumenes with this resofution, not from any affection to his person, but 
omj from their apprehensions of losing the money he had borrowed of them. 
Eumenes returned them his thanks, and highly applauded their affection and 
fidelity. 

When be returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, and thenbuned 
all his papers, with the letters that had been written to him, because he was 
unwilling that those who had favoured him with any secret intelligence should 
foe exposed to any accusation or prejudice after his death. When he had thus 
disposed of his affairs, and found himself alone, he deliberated on the conduct 
he oueht to pursue. It was then a thousand contraiy thoughts agitated his mind. 
Could it possibly be prudent in him, to repose any conndence in those officen 
and generals who had sworn his destruction ? Might he not lawfully arm against 
them the zeal and affection of the soldiera, who were ipviolably devoted to him 1 
On the other hand, would it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and 
Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the olace of his residence, where he might 
hope for a sure asylum from danger ? Or, in order to avenge himself on those 
traitors, would it not be better for him to abandon them in the crisis of the battle, 
and resign the victoiy to his enemies ? For, in a situation so desperate as his own, 
what thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last extre- 
mit;^ by a set of perfidious traitors ! This last thought, however, infused a hor- 
ror into his soul ; and as he was determined to discnaige his duty to his latest 
breath, and to combat, to the close of his life, for the prince who had armed 
him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says rlutarch, to the wiU of the gods, 
and thought only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had thir^-six thousand seven hundred foot, and above six thousand horse» ' 
with four hunored elephants. The army of Antigonus was composed of twenty- 1 
tivo thousand foot, nine thousand horse, with a body of Median cavalry, and i 
sixty-five elephants. This general posted his cavaliy on the two wings, his , 
infantiy he disposed in the centre, and formed his elephants into a first line, , 
which extended along the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals be- . 
tween the elephants with light-armed troojps. He f ave the command of the ' 
left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he assigned to his son Demetrius, where I 
he was to act in person, at the head of a Iwdy of chosen troops. Eumenes I 
drew up his army almost in the same manner ; his best troops he disposed into 
the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in order to oppose Antigoouii 
and gave the command of the rieht to Philip. 

Before the armies began the diaige, he exhorted the Greeks and barbarians 
to perform their duty well ; for as to his phalanx, and the aigyraspides, they 
so little needed any animating expressions, that they were the first to en* i 
courage him with assurances, that the enemy should not wait a moment for | 
them. They were the oldest troops that had served under Philip and Alexan* j 
der, and were all veteran champions, whom victory had crovnaed in a hundred 
combats ; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had never been foiled 
in any action ; for which reason, they advanced to the troops Of Antigonus, and 
chaiged &em fiercely, with this exclamation ; *' villiani you now fight with 
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Not one of tlM battaiJOBS could sustaiii the shock, and moit of them wen cut 

topksces. 

The event wbm diffiMent with respect to the caFalrj ; for as die eqgagenent be«. 
tween them began on a sandy ^oU, the motion of tlie men and horses raised such 
a thick cload ot dust, as made it difficult to see to the distance of three pacet, 
An^goout, befriended by this darkness, detached from bis cavalry a body of 
troops sufMsnor to that of the enemy, and carried off all their baggage, witnool^ 
their perceiyisg it, and at the same time broke in upon their horse. Peuc^ 
tes, who commau»ied thorn, sffid, till then, had given a thousand pvoois of tnm 
bravery, fell back, and drew all the rest after him. Eumeoes employed all Yob 
efforts to rally them, but in vain ; the confusion was as universal in that Quar- 
ter, as the advantage had been complete in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of more importance to Antieonus, than the victory could be to 
fiuraenes ; for the sddiers of the latter, finding at their return all their baggaM 
carried o£r, with their wives and children, instead of employing their sui^rav 
against the enemy, in- order to recover them, which would have been ver^ 
practicable at that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplim, 
they turned all their fiiry against their own general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his sword out of his 
hand, aiM bound his hands behind bim with his own belt. In this condition 
they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines, under 
arms, in order to deliver him up to Antieonus, who bad promised to restore them 
all their baggage on that condition. ^'Kill me, O soldieis!" said Eumenes, as 
he passed by &m, ** kill me yourselves, I conjure you fn the name of all the 
gods! for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, my death will ho^ 
ever be as mu<£ your act as if I had fallen by your swords. If you are unwil^ 
lioff to do me that office with your own hands, permit me at least to discharge it 
with one of mine ; that shall render me the service which you refuse me. Oft 
this condition, I absolve you from all the severities you have reason to appr^ 
hend from the vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are preparing toperp«r 
trate on me." 

Upon this tbey hastened him along, to prevent the repetition of sudi pathetie 
addresses, which might awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, and lefl scarcely ii 
single man in his camp. When that illustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigxv 
nus had not the course to sec him, because his presence alone would have re» 
proacbcd him in the highest degree. As those who guarded him asked Anti- 
gonus, in what manner he woulahave him kept : " As vou would an elephant/* 
replied he, '* or a lion," which are two animals most to be dreaded. But within 
a tew days he was touched with compassion, and ordered him to be eased of 
the weightiest of his chains : he likewise appointed one of his own domestics tp 
serve him, and permitted his friends to see him, and pass whole days- in his 
company. They were also allowed to furnish him with all necessary itefresb- 
inents. " , . i» 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for sometime, in what manner he should 
treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friends when they served undet 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity rekindled some tender senti 
ments hi his favour, and combatted for awhile his interest. His son Demetrii* - 
also solicited strongly in his favour; passionately desiring, m mere generosity 
that the life of so great a man might be saved. But Antieonus, who was well 
acquainted with hw inflexible fidelity for the family of Alexander, and knew 
what a dangerous enemy he had in him, and how capable he was of discoii* 
tertiiig all his measures, should he escape from his hands, was too much afraid 
of him to grant him his life, and, therefore, ordered him to be destroyed in 
PriiOQ.* 

• DfoA. p. 6M-48S. Plat &a Eaaeo p. M3. Cora. ZTvp. e. Till— «ii. _ % 
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cular^ and the worthiest to succeed Alexander tbe Great. He had not, ndeed^ 
^iie fortune of that monarch, but he, peihaps, was not his inferior In merit. He 
was truly brave without temerity, and prudent Wthout weakness. His descent 
was but mean, though he was not adiamed of it, and he gradually rose to the 
highest stations, and miffht even have aspi)«d to the throne, if he had eidser 
had more ambition or less probity. At a time when intrieuea and cabtli, 
' spirited by a motive most capable of affecting a human heart, I mean the thii^ 
of empire, knew neither sincerity nor fidelity, nor had any respect jo tbe ties 
of blood or the rights of friendship, but trampled on the most sacred laws; 
Eumenes always retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the royal fa 
mily, which no hopes or fears, no vicissitudes of fortune, nor any elevation, had 
power to shake. This veiy character of probity rendered him insupjportable 
to his colleagues ; for it frequently happens, that virtue creates enmities and 
aversions, because it seems to reproach thoae who think in a different manner, 
and places their defects in too near a view.* 

He possessed all the militaiy virtues in a supreme degree ; or, in other wordi, 

he was a complete master in the art of war, as well as of fortitude, f<A«sigiit,a 

wonderful fertility of invention for stratagems and resources, in the most ud- 

, expected daneers and most desperate conjunctures; but I p^ace in a much 

nooler light, that character of probity, and those sentiments of honour, which 

rrevailea in him, and were always inseparable from the other shining qualities 
have mentioned. * • 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same time so naodest, which 
ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of the other commandeis, only 
gave them offence, and inflamed their envy ; a defect too frequently visible io 
persons of high rank. These satraps, full of^ themselves, saw with jealou^ and 
indignation, mat an officer of.no birth, but much better qualified, and more brave 
and experienced than themselves, had ascended by depees to the most ex- 
alted stations, which they imagined due only to those who were dignified with 
great names, and descended from ancient and illustrious families ; as if tnie 
nobility did not consist in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequies of Eumenes 
with great magnificence, and consented to render him the highest h TX>urs,his 
death having extif^^ished all their envy and fear. They deposited bis bones 
and ashes in a silver urn, and sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; 
poor compensation for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans! 

SECTION VI. — THE DEATH OF YOUNG ALEXANDER, ROXANA, HERCULES, 
BARSINA, AND CLEOPATRA. 

Antigonus, concluding that he should be master of the empire of Asia for 
tbe future, made a new regulation in the eastern provinces, for his better secur- 
ity. He discarded all the governors whom he suspected, and advanced to their 
places those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He even destroyed 
several who had rendered themselves formidable to him by too much merit, 
t^itbon, governor of Media, and Antigenes, general of the ar^raspides, were 
among the latter. Seleucus, governor of Baoylon, was likewise marked down 
in the list of proscriptions ; but he found means to escape the danger, and threw 
himself under ]he protection of Ptolemy kine of Egypt. As for the argynsr 
pides, who had betrayed Eumenes, he sent then) into Arachosia, the remotest 
province in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, who governed there ^ to take such 
measures as might destroy them all, and that not one of them might ever re- 
turn to Greece. The just horror he conceived at the infamous manner in which 
they betrayed their general, contributed not a little to this resolution, though 
he enjoyed the fruit of their treason without the least scruple or remorse ; but 
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soldiers were mutinous, untractable. licentious, and averse to aU obeiUenoe ; 
their example, therefore, was capable of corrupting^ tbe other tioq[)8, and even 
of destrojriqg him, by a new instance of treachery ; he therefixre was resolred 
to extenninate them without hesitation.* 

Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable power of Antigonus so elP- 
tectualhr to Ptolemy, that he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus aiMi 
Cas«anaer, whom he had also convmced, by an express, of the daniger they 
ha^ reason to apprehend from the iwwer of that prince. Antigonus was veiT 
sensible that Seleucus would not fail to solicit them into measures against hii 
interest, for which reason, he seiit an embassy to each of the three, to renew 
^e good understanding between them, by ndw assurances of his n-iendship. 
But what confidence coold be reposed in such assurances from a peifidiouff 
man, who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no inducement but 
the ambition'of reigning alone, at the expense of all his colleagues ?*The an- 
swers which he received, made him sufficiently sensible, that it was incum- 
bent on him to prepare for war. He therefore <}uitted the east, and advanced 
into Cilicia with very considerable treasures, which he had drawn froni Baby* 
Ion and Susa. He there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, and then marched into Syria and Phasnicia.! 

His design was to divest Ptolemy of those two provinces, and make him* 
self master of their maritime forces, which were absolutely necess^ for him ipi. 
tbe war he was preparing to undertake against the confederates. For unless be 
could be master at sea, and have at least the ports and vessels of the Phcen^ 
cians at his disposal, he could never expect any succe^j against them. Hei, 
however, arrived too late to surprise the ships ; for Ptolemy had already sent 
to Egypt all tbat could be found in Phoenicia, and it was with difficulty that 
Antigonus made himself master of the ports ; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, op- 
posed him with all their forces. The two last, indeed, were soon taken ; bo^ 
a considerable length of time was necessary for the reduction of Tvre.J 

As he was already master of all the other ports of Syria and Phoenicia, he 
immediately gave orders for building vessels ; and a vast number of trees were 
cut down for that purpose, on Mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar 
and cypress trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and they were conveyed 
to the different ports where the ships were to be built ; in which work he ewh 
ployed several thousand men. In a word, with these ships, and others that 
joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some particular cities with which he had 
contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable fleet, and rendered himself 
master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had received from 
Seleucus, who, with a hundred ships that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up to 
Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention to braye him 
wnile he was engaged in the siege of that city. And in reality, this insult had 
^eatly discouraged his troops, and given his allies such an impression of his 
Weakness, as was very injurious to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the, ef*' 
feet of those disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the principal allies, and as- 
sured them, be would have such a fleet at sea tbat summer, as should be s«»- 
Perior to tbe naval force of all his enemies ; and he was punctual to his promiie 
before the expiration of the year. 

But when he perceived, that while he was thus employed in Phoenicia, Gas- 
Sander gained upon him by land in Asia Minor, he marched thither with part 
of his troops, and lefl the rest with his son Demetrius, who was then but twenty^- 
two years ot age, to defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. This De- 
metrius will be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, and I shall soou 
point out his particular character.§ 

* A* M. 3089. AbU J. C. 315. Diod. 1. six. p. 689—680, et SOT, 098. 
t A. K. 3690. Aat. J. C. 314. Dlod. 1. x'tz. p. 698—700. % Diod. 1. six. p. TOO^IVS. ^ 
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- Tm m Aen reduced to the last extremities ; (be fleet of Anfigotmi col 
off m eomimioicatioo of provisioRS, and the city was soon obliged to capitis 
late. The rarrisoo wfaicn Ptolemy bad Acre, obtained peimission to mardi 
out wkb all their effects, and the inhabitants were promised the enjoyrnent of 
theire without molestation. Andionicus, who commanded at the siege, was 
tramported with having gained a |>lace of such importance on any cooHiitlons 
whatever ; and especial^ after a siege, vdiich had harassed his troops so ex- 
ceedingly for fifteen months.* 

It was no lon^r than nineteen years before this event, that Alexander bad 
destroyed this city, in such a manner as made it natural to believe it would re- 
quire many a^es to re-establis^ it; and yet in so short a time it became capa- 
ble of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more than as long again as mat 
of Alexander. This circumstance discovers the great resources derived from 
'commerce ; for this was the only expedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins. 
and recovered most of 'its former splendour. This city was then the centre ol 
aD the traffic of the east and west. 

J)emetrius, who now began to be known, and will for the future be sumamed 
P61iorcetes,t which signifies Taker of Cities, was the son of Antigonus. He 
Was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A pleasing sweetness, blended 
with gravity, was visible in his countenance, and he had an air of serenity, in- 
termixed with something which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of youth 
vvas tempered with a majestic mien, nnd an air truly royal and heroic. The 
same mixture was likewise observable in his manners, which were etjtially 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to transact, bis inter- 
course with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could equal the sumptuosity 
inseparable from his feasts, luxury, and his whole manner of living; and it 
may be justly said, that he was the most voluptuous and delicate of all princes. 
On the other hand, as alluring as all these soU pleasures might appear to him, 
when he had any enterprise to undertake, he was the most active and vigilant 
of mankind ; nothing but his patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal to bis 
vivacity and courage. Such is the character of the young prince" who now be- 
gins to appear upon the stage of action.^; 

Plutareh remarks in him, as a peculiarity which distinguished him fi-oni the 
other princes of his time, his profound respect for his parents, which neitber 
flowed fix)m affi^ctation or ceremony, but was sincere ana real, and sprung from 
the heart itself. Antigonus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection for his 
son, that was truly paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though witho»t 
any diminution of the authority of the sovereign and the father; and this 
created a confidence and union between them, entirely free from aft fear and 
sus^iciop. Plutar«h relates an instance of it to this effect. One day, when 
Antigonus was engaged in ffiving audience to some ambassadors, Demetrius, 
returning from the chace, advanced into the grea: haU, where he saluted bis 
father with a kiss, and then seated himself at his side, with his darts in bis 
hand. Antigonus had just given the ambassadors their answer, but he ordered 
them to be introduced a second time. " You may likewise inform your masters," 
said he, "of the manper in whifh my son and Hive tc^ether." Intimating 
thereby, that he was not afraid to let nis son approach him with arms,§ and 
that this confidence, which subsisted between him apd his son, constituted the 
greatest strength of his dominions, while at the same time that it afiected him 
with the most sensible pleasure, out to return to our subject. ^ 

Antigonus having passed into Asia, soon stopped the progress of Cassanders 
arms, and pressed him so vigorously, that he oWiged him to come to an ac- 
commodation on very honourable terms ; but the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it, by demanding succours 

* Biod. I. six. p. 703. 
t The word ig derired from mKio^tw, to beslej^e a eit/t iwhoM root is, 9roX<$, a city, and ««««(« a feofi** > 
tMseh, a bulwark. | Plot in Demet. p. t89L-A90. 
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«f PtaksBf aiki Sekuois^ and noewini; the war. Tfae vidbtkn of toaties 

was considered as notluBg, by the generstl^ty of those priiiGes yfbot4 histonr I 
am now writioi:. These unworthy expedients, which are justly thought ois* 
honourable in private persons^ appeareci to those as so many circumstances et* 
sential to their gloiy* ■. They applauded themselves for their perfidious mea- 
sures^ as if they had been instances of their abilities in govenmient, aiid wem 
never sensible that such proceedings would teach their troops to be wanting in 
their fidelity to them, and leave them destitute of any pretext of complaint 
against their own subjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only trod i^ 
iSe same paths which they themselves had already marked out. By sudi con* 
tagious examples, a whole aee is soon corrupted, and learns to renounce, with* 
out a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, because that which is QOC% 
become common, no longer appears shamefiil.* 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts loi^r than be 
intended, and afforded^ Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining considerable ad- 
vantages over him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, and reduced the greatest 
part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, king otPaphos, one of the cities of thai, 
island, submitted to him like tlie rest, but made a secret alliance with Antf ' 
gonus, a year or two after. Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding. 
and, in order to prevent the other princes from imitating his example, ordered 
some of his officers in Cyprus to destroy him ; but they being unwilling to ex* 
ecute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated Nicocles to prevent it 
by a voluntaiT death. The unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and 
seeing himself utterly destitute of defence, became his own executioner. But 
though Ptolemy had commanded those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and 
the other princesses, whom they found in the palace of Nicocles, with the f^ 
spect due to tbeir rank, yet they could not prevent them from following the ex- 
ample of the unfortunate king. The queen after she had slain ber daughteii 
T^ith her own bands, and exhorted the other princesses not to survive the cahM- 
mity by whidi their unhappy brother fell, plunged her dagger into ber owa 
bosom« The death of these princesses was succeeded by that of their hu^ 
bands, who, before tiiey slew themselves, set fire to the tour comers of the 
palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus.t 

Ptolemy, afler he once became master of that island, made a descent m Sf^ 
ria, and from thence proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, and 
took a ^at number of prisoners, whom he carried with him into Egypt. 8e* 
ieucus imparted to him, at his r^tum^ a project for regaining Syria and Pbce* 
nicia, and the executkm of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptolemy acccmi- 
ingly marched tihitber in person with a fine anny, af^er he had happily sup- 

6'essed a revolt which had been kindled among the Cyieneans, and found 
emetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance into that place. This occasioned 
a sharp engagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius had 
five thousand of his men killed, and eight thousand more made prisoners; he 
likewise kist his tents, his treasure, and all his eauipag^, and Was obliged to 
retreat as far as Azotus, and from tnence to Tripoli, a city of Pheenicia on the 
frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon all Phoenicia, ralestine, and Ccelo* 
Syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury the dead, which 
Ptoleory not only granted, but also sent him back all his equipage, tents, fhr- 
oitaie, friends, and domestics, without airy ransom, and caused it to be eb^ 
clarea to him, '* that they ought not to make war agahist each other for richer 
but for glory ;'* and it was impossible for a pagan to &ink better. May we 
not likewise say, that be uttered his real sentmients ? Demetrius, touched with 
to dbli^ing an instance of generosity, immediaftely begged of ffie geds iiot tto 
[<!ave hnn kmg indebted to Ptolemy for so great a benefactioni but to idrtoA 
wm with moppoftaity of returning him one of a like t»tdre« 

* Piod i. Bis. p. 10. tl>«»At.ix.Mil. -^ 
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FkikmymsAint vest of tbe prisonen into Ekjrpt, to Mrre Mm mUstket, 
«nd dien punned hk conquests. All the coast of PhosiSicia submitted to him, 
ttcept the ci^ of Tyre ; upon which he sent a secret message to AndniDfcos, 
Ibe goremor of that place, and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 
nost attached to the service of his master, to induce him to abandon the city 
trith a good gprace, and not obli^ him to besiege it in form. Andrnnicus, wbb 
depen£d oo the Tjrians' fidelity to Antigonus, returned a haughty, and ev«i 
an insulting and contemptuous answer to rtolemy : but he was deceived inlus 
expectations, for the earrison and inhabitants compelled him to sunender. He 
then imaging himself inevitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror 
Ibiget the insolence with which lie had treated him ; but he was again deceived. 
The king of £g7pt, instead of any reprisals upon an officer who had insulted 
him with so much indignity made it a Kind of duty, to engage him in his sen- 
keby the regard he professed for him, when he was intnyluced, to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as a young nnnce 
who had been so unfortunate in his first enterprise, might naturally have heeo; 
but be employed all his attention to raising fresh troops, and making newpic- 
fiarations, with all the steadiness and resolution of a consdmmate general, ha- 
bituated to the art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes otarms ; Id a 
fvord, he fortified the cities^ and was continually exercising his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle, without any visible 
eniotion, and he coldly said, '* Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he soon shall 
bave men to deal with ;" and as he was unwilling to abate tbecourage and ar- 
dour of his son. he complied with his request of making a second trial of his 
forces against Ptdemy. 

Some time after this event, Ciiles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, arrived with a na- 
^■lerous aimy, fully persuaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria; ibr 
be had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat ; but 
Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages fix>m his misfortune, and 
wia now become more circumspect and attentive, fell upon him when he least 
expected it, and made himself master of his camp and all his bag^c^e, i(xk 
«even thousand of his men prisoners, even seized bun with his own hands, and 
carried off a great booty. The glory and riches Demetrius had acquired b; 
Ibis victory, ^ected him less than tne pleasure of being in a condition to ac- 
qtit himself with respect to his enemy, and return the obligation he had re- 
ceived from him. He would not, however, act in this manner by his owo au- 
Ihority, but wrote an account of the whole atfair to his father, who permitted 
bim to act as he should iudge proper. Upon which he immediately cutback 
CiUes. with all his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and all the ba^age 
be had taken. There is certa*nly something veiy noble in contending with an 
enem^ in this generous manner ; and it was a disposition still 'more estimable, 
^peciall^ in a young and victorious prince, to make it a point cf gloiy, to de- 
pend entirely upon his father, and to take no measures in such a conjuncture 
without consulting him.* 

Seleucus, after the victory over Demetrius at Gaza, had obtained a thou- 
<and foot and three hundred horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded with this small 
escort to the east, with an intention to re-enter Babylon. When he arrived at 
Game, in Mesopotamia, he made the Macedonian garrison join his troops, 
partly by consent, and partly by compulsion. As soon as his approadi to Baby- 
lon was known, his ancient subjects came in great numbers to range diemselves 
under his ensigns, for the moderation of his ^vemment had rendered him greatly 
beloved in that province ; while the severity of Antiffonus was univers^ de- 
tested. The people were charmed at his return, and the hopes of his re-estab- 
lisl^ent. When ne arrived at Babylon, he found the sates open, and was re- 
ceived with the general acclamati<n)s of the people. Those who favoured the 
party of Antigonus, retired into the castle ; but as Seleucus was master of the 
ci^, and the affections of the people, he soon made himself master of that 
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feitrcM, anA ftem i«xmd hu duldicn. friends, and dometto, niMMii AflliKooiis 
had detained prnoneTB in that place from the retreat of Seleucos into E|7pt»* 
It was immediately judged necessary to raise a eood army to defenothese 
acquisitions, and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the go* 
Temor of Media under Antigonus, was upon bis march to dislodge him, Se* 
leucus, having received intelligence of his motion, passed the'^Tigris, in order 
to connront him ; and he had the (^ood fortune to surprise him in a disadvanr 
tageous post, where he assaulted his camp by nig^t, and entirel^p" defeated his 
army. Nicanor was compelled to fly, with a small number of his friends, and 
to cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Antigomis then 
was. All the troops who had escaped from the defeat, declared for Seleucos^ 
either through a dissatisfaction in the service of Antigonus, or else from the ap* 

Krebension of the conqueror. Seleucus was now master of a fine army, which 
8 employed in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent 
provinces, by which means he rendered himself very powerful. ^ The lenitjr 
of his government, his' justice, equity and humanity to all his subjects, contn* 
buted principally to the ostabiishment of his power ; and he was then sensible 
how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in that manner, and to 
possess their affections. He arrived in bis own territories with a handful of 
men, but the love of his people was equivalent to an army ; and he not only as* 
seinble4 a vast body of them about him, in a short time, but they were like- 
wise rendered invincible by their affection for him. 

With this entiT into Babylon, commences the fiunous era of the SeleucidesL 
received by all toe people of the east, as well pacrans as Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans (or jVfanometans). The Jews call it the era of contracts, be- 
cause, when they were subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kin^, they were obliged to insert it into ue dates of their contracts and other 
civil writings. The Arabians style it the era of Bicomus, intimating thereby 
Seleucus, according to some autnors, who declare that the sculptured repre* 
sented him ivith two boms of an ox on bis headj because this prince was so 
strong, that he could seize that animal by the boms, and stop him short in his 
full career. The two books of thcT Maccabees call it the era of the Greeks, 
and use it in their dates ; with this difference, however, that the first of these 
books represents it as beginning in the spring, the other in the autumn of the 
same year. The thirty«one years of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at 
this period.! 

Antigonus was at Celaense when he received intelligence of the victory ob- 
tained by his son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediately 
advanced to Syria, in order to secure all the advantages tnat were presented to 
him by that event. He crossed Mount Taurus, and joined his son, vrhom he 
tenderly embraced at the first interview, shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. Ptolemy, beine sensible that he was not strong enough to oppose the 
united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish the fortifications of 
Aca, Joppa, ^maria, and Gaza ; alter which he retired into Egypt, with the 
greatest j>art of the riches of the country, and a numerous train of the inhab- 
itants. In this manner was all Phoenicia, Judea, and Coelosjrria, siibjected a 
second time to the power of Antigonus.;^ 

The inhabitants of these provinces, who were carried off by Ptolemy, fol- 
lowed him more from inclination than from constraint : and the moderation 
and humanity with which be always treated those who submitted to his govern-; 
ment, had gained their hearts so effectually, that they were more desirous of 
living under him in a foreign country, than to continue subject in their own to 
Antigonus, from whom they had no expectations of so gentle a treatment* 
Thev were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the advantageous pro- 
posals of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make Alexandria the capitaQ of 
Egypt, it was very easy to draw ^e irdiabitants thither, where he offered them 
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itoBt of iSbo&e who wwmed him on this occasiooy amoof^ wbom was a Dome* 
lous body of Jews. Alexander had fonnerly olaced manj of that nation &ere ; 
hot Ptolemy, in his retuni from one of bis nrs% expeditions, planted a. much 
greater number in that city than Alexander had, and they there found a fine 
countiy, and a powerAil protection. The rumour of these advantages being 
propagated through all Judea, rendered many more of the inhabitants desiroos 
9f establishing tl^mseWes at Alexandria, and they accomplished that des»n 
fipon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jews who' settled there under 
his ffoveniment, the same privileges as were enjoyed by the Macedonians ; and 
Ptofemy pursued the same conduct with respect to this new colony. In a word, 
be settled such a number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the 
Jews almost formed an entire city of itself. A lar^e body of Samaritans also 
eitablisbed themselves there, aa the same footing with the Jews, and increased 
exceedingly in numbers.* 

Antigonus. after he had repossessed himself of Sjrria and Judea, sent Athe- 
naeus, one of his generals, a^inst the Nabathaean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who made several inroads into the country which he had lately conquered, 
and had recently carried off a very lar^e booty. Their capital city was Fe- 
tia, so called by the Greeks, because it is situated on a high rock, in the mid' 
die of a desert country. Athenseus made himself master of this i^ace, aod 
likewise of the spoils deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by smprise 
in hi» retreat and defeated the greatest part of his troops ; diey likewise killed 
him on the spot, regained all the booty, and carriea it back to Petra, from 
whence they wrote a letter to Antieonus, who was then in Syria, complainiDg 
of the iqjustice with which he had been treated by Atfaenseus. ijitigonus pie- 
ti^ed at first to disapprove his proceedings ; but as soon as he had assemnled 
his troops, he gave toe command of them to his son Demetrius, with orders to 
chastise the insolence of those robbers : but as this prince found it imprac* 
^tieable to force them in their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented himself 
with making the best treaty he could with this people, and then marched back 
with his troops.! 

Antigonus, \xjpxi the intelli^nce he received of the success of Sekucus in 
the east, sent his son Demetnus thither, at the head of an army^ to drive him 
out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he hihiself advanced 
to the coast of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the confederate princes, 
whose power daily increased. He likewise ordered his son to join him, after 
he had executed bis commission in the east. Demetrius, in conformity to his 
Cither's directions, assembled the army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon ; 
and as Seleucus was ther in Media, he entered the city without any opposition. 
Patrocles, who had been intrusted with the government of that city by Seleu- 
cus, finding himself not strong enoi^h to resist Demetrius,, retired with his 
troops into the marshes, where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered biro, 
made the approach impracticable. He had the precaution, when he left Baby- 
lon, to cause the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all saved them- 
selves ; some on the other side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest 
in other places of security .J 

Demetrius caused the two castles at Babylon to be attacked, which were 
very larffe, and strengthened with good garrisons on the two opposite banks of 
^tfae Euphrates. One of these he took, and placed in it a garrison of seven 
thousand men. The other sustained the seige till Antigonus ordered his son 
to join him. This prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the principal offi- 
cers of the army, with a thousand horse, and five thousand foot, to continue the 
Mcfte, and marcned with the rest of the troops mto Asia Mimnr^ to reinforce hit 
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Bdbm nb departme, he caused BabrkND to be phmfeittd : but Hm acdoo 
proved veiy detrkaental to his fa^her^ afl&irs, and attached the inhabitants 
more than erer to Sekucus ; even those, who, till then, had e^oused the in- 
terest of Ant^Qus, never imagined that the cihr would be treated in that man* 
ner, and looked upon this pillage as an act of dEesertioo, and a formal dedara- 
tipn of his having entirely abandoned them. This induced them to* tun their 
tfaoujfhts to an accommodation with Seljeucus, and they accordingly went over 
to his party ; by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which immediately 
followed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty to drive out the few 
troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and he retook the castle the^r had 
possessed. When this event was accomplished, he established bis authorit;^ In 
such a solid manner, that nothing was capable of shakine it. This, there(orp» 
is the epoch to which the Babylonians refer the founcbtion of his kingdom^ 
though all the other nations of Asia placed it siSc months sooner, and in the pis- 
ceding year. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Mipor, obliged Ptolemy to raise the siege 
of Haiicamaasus, and this event was succeeded by a treaty of peace between 
the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by which it was stipulated, that Caa- 
sander should have the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, ' 
the son of Roxana, was of age to rei^. Lysimachus was to have Thrace^ 
Ptolemy, £^pt; and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all Asia, wei« 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Oreece were likewise to emoy their 
Itber^. But this accommodation was of no long duration ; and it is indeed 
sunn'ising, that princes, so well acquainted with each other, and sensible that 
the sacred solemnify of oaths was only empk)yed fcM* their mutual delusion, 
should expect any success from an expedient ttiat had been practised so fWh> 
queayy in v^n, and was dsen so much in disgrace. This treaty was hardly 
concluded befove each party complahied of iiffiractions, and hostilities were re*^ 
newed. The true reason was, the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which 
daily increaaed, and became so formidable to the other three, that they were 
ificapable of enjoying any satisfaction, till they had reduced him.* 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for their own interest, and bad 
no r^^rd for the family of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impa- 
tient ; and declared aloud, that it was time for them to cause the young Alex- 
ander to appear upon the stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of age, 
and to bring him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted witi^ the state 
of his affairs. Cassander, who foresaw in this proceedmg the destruction of 
his own measures, caused the young kin^, and his mother Roxana, to be a»- 
cretly put to death in the castle of Amphipolis, where he had confined tfa^m 
for some years. 

Polysperchon, who gov^ned in Peloponnesus, took this opporkmity to cbai' 
clare openly against the conduct of Cassander, and make the people sensible 
of the enormous wickedness c^ thb action, widi the view or rendering htm 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their affections. As 
be had then no thoughts of rerenterin^ Macedonia, from whence he Bad beei^ 
driven by Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal for the house of Alexan- 
der ; and, in order to render it apparent, he caused Hercules, another son of 
Alexander, by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, who was then about seventeen 
years of age,^to be brought from Peigamus, upon which he himself advanced 
with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to plac$ him upon the throne^ ^ 
Cassander was temfied at this proceedii^, and represented to him, at an hiteiy 
view between them, that he was preparing to raise hims^f a master, but that 
k would be mcne for his mterest to remove Hercules out of the way, md se<^ 
cure the sovere^^ty of Greece tobimself, (Bering at Hie same time bis own as* 
listanoe for ti^at purpose. This discourse easily prevailed upon him to saGi4fieo 
4m yeiiiig prince to Gaaiand^, as he was ncvw persuaded that he should derim 
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cvMtt SufMiliMt fioiii his doAdi. Hepcales. thcrefora. and his mouieT, snflered 
die tame /ate nom him the next jear, as Koxana ana her son had before fnm 
Caasander, and each of these wretcbBs sacrificed in ^is tuni, an heir of the 
crown, in order to share it between themselves.* 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's bouse left, they sererallj retained 
their Kovemroents, witn the authority of sovereigns, and were persuaded tbat 
they nad effectually secured their acquisitions, by the mmder of those princes 
who alone had a lawful title to them, even conj^ratulating themselves for having 
extinguished in their own minds all remains ofrespect for the memoiy of Alex- 
ander, their master and benefactor, which, till then, had in some degree checked 
them. Who can, without horror, behold an action so perfidious, and at the 
•ahoe time so shamefiil and base! Bat such was the insensibility of both, that 
they were equally forward to felicitate themselves on the success of an impiotis 
confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their master's blood. The blackest 
of all crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce to 
tbeirends. ^ 

Ptolemy, having recommenced the war, took several cities from Antigonos 
in Ciiicia. and ot&r parts ; but Demetrius soon regained what his father had 
lost in Ciiicia ; and the other generals of Antigonus had equal success against 
jhtm of Pt(^my, who did not command this expedition m person. Cyprus was 
now the only territoiy where Ptolemy preserved his conquests ; for when he 
had caused "Kicocles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, he entirely crudied the 
party of Antigonus in tl^t island.! . 

In <»der to obtain some compensation for what he had lost in Ciiicia, he in- 
▼aded Pamphylia, Lycia, and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he 
took aeveraf places from Antigonus.^ 

He then sailed to the .£gean sea, and made himself master of the iale of Aa- 
droa; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities,^ 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate correspondence 
with Ci^patra, the sister of Alexander, who bad espoused Alexander king of 
Epiius, and at whose nuptials Philip had been assassinated. This princess, 
after the death of her consort, who was slain in the wars of Italy, had continued 
in a state of widowhood, and, for several years, had resided in Sardis in Lydia ; 
.but asAntigonus, wiio was master of that city, did not treat her with any ei- 
traordinaiy respect, Ptolemy made an artful improvement of her discontent, in 
ordw to jj^ain her over to his interest. With this intention, be invited her to 
an interview, in hopes of deriving from her presence some advantages against 
i Antigonus. The princess had already set out, but the governor of Sardis 
caused her to^be stopped, and immediately brought back, by the command of 
Ant^onus, and then secretly destroyed her. Anti^nus, soon after this event, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had been instnimental in 
her murder, to be brought to trial. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the arm of the Almighty 
fell upon the race of Alexander, and with what severity it pursiieii the small 
remains^f his family, and all those who had die misfcntune to be any way re- 
lated to that famous conqueror, whose favour was ardently courted by all the 
world a few years before. A fatal curse consumed his whole family, and 
avenged upon it all the acts of violence which had been committed by that 
Ifrince. <jrod even used the ministration of his courtiers, officers, and domes- 
tics, to render the severity of his judgments visible to all mankind, who, by 
these means, received some kind of reparation for the calamities they had 
suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity, in the execution of his 
just decreets, was not the less criminal on that account, because he only acted 
from motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him with all 
imaginable honoT, and which he wiAed he could be^jtpable of cDBCeaHag 
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horn tiie oliserratloD of mankind. He celebrated the fiinen] of Cleopatn 
with extraordinary magnificence^ hoping, by this plausible exterior, to dazzle 
the eyes of the public, and avoid the oatred due to so black a crime. But 
so deep a stain of hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours to 
conceal, and only increases the just horror the world generally entertains for 
those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that Antigonus com- 
mitted. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice witn which they governed their people^ and, by 
these expedients, established lasting empires, which continuea in their families 
for several generations : but the character of Antigonus was of a different cast. 
It was a maxim with him, to remove all obstacles to his designs, without the least 
regard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, when that brutal and 
tyrannical force, by which alone he had supported himself, failed him, he lost 
both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his government, was not se* 
cure from revolts. The treachery of Ophelias, governor of Libya and Cyr»- 
naica, who formed an insurrection about this time, £[ave him a just inquietude, 
but it happened verjr fortunately to be attended with no serious effect. This 
officer haa served, first under Alexander, and after the death of that prince» 
had embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolemy 
intrusted him with the command of the army, which, was intended for the re- 
duction of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as- 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the empire. When these two 

Srovinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon 
>phellas, who, when he was sensible that this prince was too much engaged 
with Antigonus and Demetrius, to eive him any apprehensions, had rendered 
himself independent, and continued, for that year, in the peaceable enjoyment 
of his usurpation. 

Agathocles, kii^ of Sicily, havine" marched into Afirica to attack the Car- 
tba^ians, endeavoured to eneage Ophelias in his interest, and promised to 
assist htm in the conquest of alK Airica lor himself. Ophelias, won by so 
gnrateful a proposal, joined Agathocles with an army- of twenty thousand men 
m the Cartnaginian territories ; but he had scarcely arrived there, before th^ 
perfidious wretch who had drawn him thither caused him to be slain, and kept 
bis army in his own service. The history of the Carthaginians will inform the 
reader, in what manner this instance of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon 
the death of Ophelias, recovered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter 
was an Athenian hdy of uncommon beauty, named Euiydicc, and descended 
from Miltiades. After the death of lier husband, she returned to Athens, wh^re 
Demetrius saw her the following year, and espoused her. 

SECTION VII.— DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF ANTIGONUS, BESIEGES AND TAlXS 
ATHENS. THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH FOLLOW. 

Antigonus and Demetrius had formed a design to restore liberty to all 
Greece, which was kept in a kind of slavery by Cassander, Ptolemy, and 
Polysperchon. These confederate princes in order to subject the Greeks, had 
judged it expedient to establish aristocracy in all the cities they conquered. 
Antigonus, to engag:e the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary 
method by substituting a democracy, which more effectually soothed the in 
clination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the people. This 
conduct was a renovation of the policy v.hich had been so frequently employed 
with success against the Lacedaemonians, by the Athenians and Persians, and 
it was impossible fi>r it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if supported by « 
good army. Ant%onus could not enter up(m his measures in a better manner 
%an by opening the scene wiUi tiie signal of democratic liberty in Athens, 
which was not oidy the most jealous, but was likewise at the head of ,all the 
other lepublicft.*^ ... ■ , _ 
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WIm Aft rim of AflMOs bad h^cn resolTed upon, Antjgoniis was told bj 
«oe of Us meoa8.that if be sbould happen to take that city, be ought to k&i 
it for hioiself, as use key of all Greece ; but he entirely rejected that prqiosal, 
and replied, " That the best and strongest key which he knew, was the friend- 
&hip of the people ; and that Athens, being in a manner the light by which all 
the world steered, would not fail to spread universally the glory of his actions.'^ 
It is^Yery surprising to see in what manner princes, who are very unjust and 
self-interested, can sometimes borrow the lan^age of equity and generosity, 
and are solicitous of doing themselves honour, oy assumii^ the appearance ot 
virtues to which, in reality, tliey are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens, with five thousand talents, and a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius Phalereus bad commanded in that city, 
lor the space of ten years, in the name and under the authority of Cassander*, 
and the republic, as I have already observed, never experienced a more just 
government, or enioyed a series of greater tranquillity and happiness. The 
citizens^ in gratitude to his administration, had erected as many statues to his 
'honour as there are days m the year, namely, three hundred and sixty ; ibr, 
at that time, the year, according to Pliny, was limited to this number of days.* 
An honour like this had never been accorded to an^r citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the iuhabitants prepared for its 
reception, believing that the ships belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains 
and principal officers were at last undeceived^ they in:inediately had recourse 
to arms for their defence ; eveiy place was nlled with tumult and cqnfusion; 
the Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of renel^ 
ling an enemy, who advanced upon them without being discovered » and bad 
already made a descent; for Demetrius had entered the port, which be found 
onftrety open, and might easily be distinguished on the deck of his galley, 
«rhere, witn his hand, he made signal to the i)eopIe, to keep themselves quiet, 
and a«>rd him an audience. The tumult bein^ then calmed^ he caused them 
to be mformed aloud hj a herald, who placed nimself at his side, *' That bis 
father Antigonus had sent him, under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians 
in the possession of their liberty, to drive the garrison out of their citadel, and 
(0 re-establish their laws, and ancient form of government." 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers down at their feet, 
and clapping their hands with loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius to 
descend from his plley, and called him their preserver and benefactor. Those 
who were then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously of opinion, thafas 
the son of Antigonus was already master of the city, it would be better to re- 
ceive him, though they should even be certain, that he would not perform any 
one article of what he had promised : upon which they immediately despatched 
ambassadors to him with an offer oi their submissions. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gave them a very favoIl^ 
able audience ; and, in order to convince them oi his good dispositions toward 
them, he gave them at dieir (Amission Aristodemus of Miletus,4>ne of his father's 
most intimate friends, as a hostage. He was likewise carefial to provide for 
the safety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, in consequence of this revolution, had 
4nore reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the enemies 
themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great man had inspired the 
youn^ prince with the utmost respect for his perscHi ; and he sent bun with a 
sufficient ^^uard to Thebes, in compllajice with his own recjuest. He then told 
the Athenians, that he was determined not to see their city ; and that» as de- 
•jrous as he Tfas to visit it, he would not so much as enter withijs their walls, 
till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from subiectioo, bjr drivii^ oui tfaa 
garrison ^t encroached upon their liberties. At the same tune, he ordered a 
lajge ditch to be openedy and rsos^ good intranchments before the fortiess of 
Munyehia, to deprive it of ajl communication wiUi the city ; afler which h$ 
epbaiked for Megara, where Ca&sander bad pkced a strong garrison 
" •i«iiiir.«.e; 



'Wbea bs anired at that city, he was infiTnned, that Ciate»polii» tihe wilf 
of Alexander^ and daughter ot PoIyspercboD, who was greatly celebrated for 
her beauty, then resided at Patrae, and was extremely desirous to see him, and 
be at his devotion. He therefore leA his army in the territories of Meeara, 
and having selected a small number of persons most disposed to attend him, 
lie set out for Patra : and, when he had arrived within a short distance of tiiat 
city, he secretly withdrew himself from his people, and caused a pavilion to 
be erected^ in a private place, thui Cratesipolis mkht not be seen when she 
came to him. A party of the enemv happening to be apprised of this im]}ru- 
dent proceeding, marched against nim when he least expected such a visit, 
and he had but just time to disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the 
danger by a precipitate flight ; so that he was on the vei^ point of being taken 
in the most ^nommious manner, on account of his incontinence. The enemy 
seized his tent^with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to plunder 
the inhabitants ; but the Athenians interceded for them so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of Cassander, and reinstated 
Meeaia in its liberties. Stilpon, a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, 
ana was visited by Demetrius, who asked him if he had lost any thii« ? " No- 
thing at all," replied Stilpon, " for I cany all my effects about me ;'^meanii^ 
hy that expression, his justice, probity, temperance, and wisdom ; with the 
advantage of not ranking any thin^ in the class of blessings, that could be taken 
from him.* What could afi the kings of the earth do in conjunction against 
such a man as this, who neither desires nor dreads any thing, and who has been 
taught by phik>sophy, not to consider death itself as a calamity ? 

Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the slaves were taken ^d 
carried off bv the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his return from thence, 
caressed Stilpon veiy warmly, and told him that he left the city to him in an 
entire state of freedom. " What you say, my lord, is certainly true," replied 
the philosopher, " for you have not left so much as one slave m iL" 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before the port of 
Munfvchia, and carried on the siege with so much vigour, that he soon drove 
out the garrison, and razed the fort. The Athenians, after this event, intreated 
faim with great importunity, to come and refresh himself in the city ; upon 
which he accordingly entered, and then assembled the People, to wnom he re- 
stored their ancient form of government, promising at the same time, that his 
father should send them one nundred and fifty thousand measures of com, and 
all necessary materials for building one hundred galleys, of three benches of 
oars. In this manner did the Athenians recover their democracy, about f6ur<^ 
teen years after its abolition. 

The gratitude to their benefactors extended even to impiety and irrelieion. 
by the excessive honours they decreed them. They first conferred the title oi • 
kipg on Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither these, nor any of the other 
princes, had ever the presumption to take till then, though they had assumed 
to themselves all the power and prerogatives of royalty. The Athenians like^ 
wise honoured them with the appellation of Tutelar Deities," and instead of 
the magistracy of the archon, which gave the year its denomination, they elected 
a priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the public acts and decrees 
were passed. They also ordered their pictures to be painted on the veil, which 
was canried in procession at their solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called 
paoadiensea ; and, by ab excess of adulation scarcely credible, they consecrated 
thie spot of ground on which Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 
4n attar upon it, which they called the " altar of Demetrius descending fropi 
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hS> chariot;** and they added to the ten ancient tribes two more, vMdi Aef 
*tjrled " the tribe of Demetrius'* and " the tribe of Antigonus." They like 
wise chained the names of two months in their favour, and published an order 
that those who should be sent to Ant^onus and Demetrius, by any decree of 
the people, instead of beine distinguished by the common title of ambassadors, 
should be called theoroi, which was an appellation reserved for those who were 
chosen to go and offer sacrifices to the gods at Delphos, or Ol^pia, in the 
name of the cities. But even all these honours were not so strange and extra- 
vagant as the decree obtained by Democlides, who proposed, " that in order 
to the more effectual consecration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in 
the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper persons should be despatched to De- 
metrius, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offered sacrifices to faim, 
they should inquire of this tutelar deity, in what manner they ought to conduct 
themselves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest promptitude, a»d the utmost 
devotion and ma^ijBcence, the dedication of those offerings, and that the people 
would comply with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion." 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered, in respect to Demetrius 
Phalereus, was no less criminal and extravagant, than the immoderate acknow- 
ledgment they had rendered to their new master. They had always considered 
the former as too much devoted to oligarchy, and were ofiended at his suffer- 
ing the Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel, for the space of ten 
years, without making the least application to Cassander for their removal 
In this, however, he had only pursued the conduct of Phocion, and undoubt^ 
edly considered those troops as a necessary restraint on the turbulent disposition 
of the Athenians. They might possibly imagine likewise, that by declarii^ 
against him, they should ingratiate themselves mor% effectually with the con- 
queror. But whatever their motives might be, they first condemned him to 
suffer death, for contumacy ; and as they were incapable of executing their re- 
sentment upon his person, because he had. retired from their city, tbey thipw 
down the numerous statues they had raised in honour of Demetrius Phalereus ; 
who, when he had received intelligence of their proceedings, exclaimed, " it 
will not, however, be in their power to destroy that virtue in me by ?diich 
these statues were deserved."* 

What estimation is to be made of those honours, which, at one time, are be- 
stowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked at another ; honours 
that have been denied to virtue, and prostituted to vicious princes, with a con* 
siant disposition to divest them of those favours, irpon the first impressions d 
discontent, and degrade them from their divinity with as much precipitation as 
they conferred it upon them! What weakness and stupidity do those 'discover, 
who are either touched with strong impressions of joy when they receive such 
honours, or appear dejected when they happen to lose Aem ! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremitiies. Demetrius Phalereus 
was accused of having acted contrary to their laws, in many instances durir^ 
his administration, ^nd they omitted no endeavours to render him odious. It 
was necessary for them to have recourse to this injustice and calumny, as in- 
famous as sucn expedients were in their own nature, t9 escape, if possible, tbe 
just reproach of having condemned that merit and virtue which had been nni^ 
versally known and experienced. The statues, while they subsisted, were so 
many public testimonials, continually declaring in favour of the innocence of 
Demetrius, and against the injustice of the Athenians. Their own evidence 
then turned against them, and that they could not invalidate. Tbe reputation 
of Demetrius was not obliterated by the destruction of his statues ; and there- 
fore it was absolutely necessar/that he should appear criminal, that the Athe» 
ians might be able to represent themselves -as innocent and just ; and they ima* 
gined that a solemn and authentic condemnation would supply the detect of 
proofs, and the regularity of forms. They did not even spare his friends; and 
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d ftdM ivlio htd maintdaed a strict iDtimacy with him weve exposed to m- 
salts. Menander, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed 
the greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of beine prosecuted, for no 
other reason than bis having contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There is some reason to believe that Demetrius, after he had passed some 
time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassander, who was sensible of his merits 
^nd testified a particular esteem for him, and that he continued under hb pro- 
tection as long as that prince lived. But as he had reason, after the death of 
Cassander, to be apprehensive of all things from the brutality of his son Anti- 
pater, who had caused his own mother to be destroyed, he retired into Egypt, 
to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself illustrious by his liberalities, aua 
regard to men of letters, and whose court was then the asylum of all persons in 
distress. 

His reception at that court was as favourable as possible ; and the king, ac 
cording to ^lian, gave him the office of superintending the observation of the 
laws of the state. He held the first rank among the friends of that prince ; 
lived in affluence, and was in a condition to transmit presents to his friends at 
Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those real friends, of whom Deme- 
trius himself declared, that they never came to him in his prosperi^, till be 
first had sent for them, but that they always visited him in his adversity, with- 
out waitii£ for anr invitation.* 

Durii^ liis exile, he composed several treatises on gjovemment, the duties 
of civil life, and ether subjects of the like nature. This employment was a 
kind of sustenance to his mmd, and cherished in it those sentiments of human- 
ity, with which it was so laigely replenished.! How grateful a consolation and 
lesource is this, either in solitude or a state of exile, to a man solicitous of im- 
proving his hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and the public 1 

The reader, when he considers the surprising number of statues erected in 
honour of one man, will undoubtedly bestow some reflections on the strange 
difference he discovers between the^glorious ages of Athens, and that we are 
now describing. A veiy judicious author has a fine remark on this occasion. 
" All the recompense," says he, " which the Athenians formerly granted Mil- 
tiades for preserving the state, was the privilege of being represented in a pic- 
ture as the principal figure, and at the head of nine other generals, animating 
the troops tor the battle ; but the same people, beii\g aflerwaros softened and cor- 
rupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed above three hundred statues to 
Demetrius Phalereus."t Such a prodigality of honours are no proofs of real 
merit, but the effects of servile adulation ; and Demetrius Phalereus was cul- 
pable to a considerable degree, in not opposing them to the utmost of h» 
power, if he really were in a condition to prevent their taking place. The con- 
duct of Cato was much more prudent^ when be declined several marks of dis- 
tinction which the people were desirous of granting him ; and when he was 
asked, one day, why no statues had been erected to him, when Rome was 
crowded with those of so many others, " I had much rather,*' said he, " peo- 
ple should inquire why I have none, than why I have any. '§ 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last cited, consist 
in the sincere esteem and affection of the people, founded on real merit and 
effectual services. These are sentiments which are so far from being extin- 
guished by death, that they are perpetuated from age to age ; whereas, a pro- 
fusion of honours through flattery, or the apprehensions entertained of oad 
princes and tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently die away 
before them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes. whom we have lately seen ♦ 
consulted and adored as an oracle and a god, will soon have the mortification 
to behold the Athenians shutting their gates against him, for no other reason 
than ^e change of his fortune. 

• Mlimn. 1, iii. c. 17. Plut de Exil. p. 601. 
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DroMtriips. uriiifo W continued at At|ien>, esponsed Eta^tttoe, ib^ vnAm rf 
Ophelias. He bad already had several wives, and, amoog the iest,Fhi]a, the 
daughter of AnUpater,whoin his father conipelled him io many against his in- 
clination, citing to him a verse out of Euripides, which he chafed into a 
parody by the alteration of one word. ** Wherever fortune is, a person ought 
to mariy, even a^inst his inclination.'** Ancient as this ma^im is, it has never 
giown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, however contraiy it may be 
to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely censured at Athens, foi 
infamous excesses,! 

Shortly after his marriage, his father (urdered him to quit Greece, and sent 
him with a strone fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the kle ^ Cypns 
from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expedition, he sent ambassadors to 
the Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance with him against Ptolemy ; but this 
attempt i>roved ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of pe^ 
•evenqg in the neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius, sensible that the 
intelligence Ptolemy mamtained in Rhodes had defeated his de^gn, advanced 
to Cyprus, where Lie made a descent, and marched to Salamina, the capital of 
that island* Menelaus, the brother of^ Ptdemy, who had shut htoiself up ftere 
with mpst of his troops* marched out to give bim battle, but was defeated and 
compelled to re-enter toe place, after he had lost a thousand of bis men, who 
were slain upon the spot, and three thousand more, who were talsen prisoBers.| 

Menelaus, not doubting that the prince, elated with this success, wouki uo- 
dertake the siege of Salamina.made all the necessary preparajtms, on his part, 
for a vigorous defence ; and while he was directing all hia attentioa to that ob- 
ject he sent three couriers to Ptolemy, to infonn him of his defsat, and &e siege 
with which he was threatened ; they were also to solicit him to l:K9isten the suc- 
cours he demanded, and, if possible, U> lead them in peison. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account ofthe situation^f the place, 
»s also of \\^ forces^ and those of the garrison, was sensible that he bad not a 
sufficient number of battering-rams, and other military machines for its reduc- 
tion. He therefore sent to Syria for a ereat number of expert wcHtoen, aod 
laige quantities of iron and wood^ in order to make all the necessaiy piepara- 
tions'for assaulting a city of that importance ; and he then built the famous eth 
gine called helepdis, of which I shall give an exact description. 

When all tl^ necessaiy dispositions were made. Demetrius carried on bis 
approaches to the city, and began to batter the walls with his engines ; and as 
they were judiciously worked, they had all the effect that could be expected. 
The besiegers, after various attacks, opened several lajge breaches in the wall, 
by which means the besieged were renaered incapable of sustainmg the assault 
much longer, unless they could resolve on some bold attempt, to prevent the 
attack which Demetrius intended to make the next day. During the night. 
which bad suspended hostilities on both sides, the inhabitants of SaWiiiM P^ 
a vast quantity of dry wood on their walls, vrith au intermixture of other com- 
bustible materials, and, about midnight, threw tbem all down at the foot of the 
helepolis, battering rams, and other engines, and kindled them with long flaoa- 
ing poles. The fire immediately seized them with so much violence, that they 
were all in flames in~a very short time. The enemy ran from all quarters t» 
extinguish the fire ; but it required a considerable time to efiS^t this, and moft 
of the machines were greatly damaged. Demetrius, howev^, was not dis- 
couraged at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother's iH svccess in the 
action s^ainst Demetrius, caused a powerftd fleet to be fitted out with all e|* 
piedition, and advanced, as soon as possible, to his asastanee. The event of 
the battle, for which both parties prepared after some ineffectual overtures of 
accommodation, was looked to with great anxiety, not only ti(y ti»e geoMsalfi ^ 
jaeere pacesent^ but ly all prineacs and commanders wlio were absent. Thesuc- 
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gm one of tlie ocmlendmif parties an entiiv supfnriontfover (be rest. Pteimy ^ 
who arriTed wi& a fleet of one hundied and my sail, bad ordered Menelatts* 
who was then at Salamina^ to come up with the sixt^ fesseb undeT his com* 
mand. in order to chaige the rear-guard of Demetrius, and throw them into 
disoroer, in the early part of the battie. But Demetrius had the precautko to 
leave ten of bis ships to oppose the sixty of Menelaus ; for this small number 
was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, which was Tery narrow, and 
preTent Menelaus from coming out. When this preliminary to the engage^ 
raent was settled, Demetrius drew out his land forces, and extended them along 
the points of land which projected into the sea, that he might be in a conditioo, 
in case any misfortune happened, to assist those who might be obliged to save 
themselTes by swimmine ; after which he sailed into the open sea, with one 
hundred and eighty galiejrs, and chamd the fleet of Ptolemy with so much 
impetuosity, that be broke the lines oi battle. Ptolemy, finding bis defeat in- 
evitable, immediately took to flight with eight galleys^ which were all that es« 
caped ; for, of the remaining vessels which composed his fleet, some were either 
shattered orsunk in battle, and the others, to the numberof seventy, were taken, 
with their whole complements. All the residue, therefore, of Ptolemy's tram 
and bageage, with his domestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, 
and machines of war, on board the store ships that lay at anchor, were seized 
by Demetrius, wbo caused them to be carried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any opposition af^ this battle at sea, but surren* 
dered himself to Demetrius, with the city, and all his ^ip and land forces^ 
which last consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve tnousand foot. 

Pemetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his humanity and geneioun 
conduct after it. He caused the slain to be interred in a magnificent manner, 
and generously restored liberty to MenelaiR and Lentiscus, one the brother^ 
and the other son of Ptolemy, who were found among the prisoners ; he also 
dismissed them, with their friends and domestics, and all their baggage, with- 
out any ransom ; that he might once more return the civilities he had exp^ 
rienoed ftom Ptolemy, on a Rke occasion, after the battle of Gaza. With so 
much more generosity, disinterestedness, and politeness, did enemies inak€ 
war against each other in those days, than we now find between friends in the 
ordinary intercourse of life.* He likewise selected from the spoils, one thou- 
sand two hundred complete suits of annour, and gave them to the Athenians, 
the rest of the prisoners, whose number amounted to seventeen thousand men, 
without including the marines taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him 
into his troops ; by which means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Ant^;onus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmost anxiety and im- 
patience for an account of a battle, by the event of which, the fate of hhnself 
and his son was to be decided. When the courier brought him intelligence 
that Demetrius har^ obtained a complete victory, his joy rose in proportion ; 
and all the people at the same instant proclahned Antieonus and Demetrius 
kings* Antigonus immediately transmitted to his son the diadem which had 
glittered on his own brows, and gave him the regal title in tiie letter he wrote 
to him. The Egyptians, when they were Informed of this proceeding, were 
also no less industnoos in proclaiming Ptdemy king, that they might not seem 
to be dejected at tb^ir defeat, or be thought to entertain the less esteem and 
aifection for their prince. Lysimachus and Seleucus soon followed their ex- 
ample, the one in Thrace, ana the other in Babylon and the provinces of the 
east; and assumed the title of king, in their several dominions, after they had 
for 80 many years usurped the supreme authority there, without presuming to 
take tto tide upon them till that time, which was about e%bteen years m» 
tbe deatti of Alexander. Canander alone, though he was treated as a king by 
the etfaeis, in their dieceutae and kitten to him, continued t» wtite his id m 
liBual manner, and Without affixing afff additioti to his name. 



Pluludi Mliwrfii, dial flib new t^ not ot^f oeeasteed &M priaoetl^ 
aomeot their train, and pompous appeaianoe, bbt abo caused them to aarame 
a foftioess, and inspired tnem with such haosh^ impressions as they had never 
manifested till then ; as if this appellation baa suddenly exalted them into a 
species of beinn different from die rest of mankind. * 

Seleucus haa greatly increased his power in the oriental proyiitoes, during 
ihe transactions we have been describing ; for, after he had killed in battle 
Nicanor, whom Antigonus had sent against him, he not only established him* 
self in die possession of Media, Assfyria, and Babylon, but reduced Persia, 
Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinbes on thb side the Indus, which had 
ibrmerly been conquered hj Alexander."^ 

Antigonus, on his side, to improye the yictory his son had obtained in Cyprin, 
assembled an army of one hundred thousand men in Syria, with an intention 
to mxfide %7Pt* He flattered himself that conquest would infallibly atteod 
his arms, and that he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as mucb 
ease as he had taken Cyprus from htm. While he was conducting this great 
army by land, Demetrius followed him with his fleet, which coasted along the 
shores to Gaza, where the father and son concerted the measures eacb of 
them were to pursue. The pilots advised them to wait till the setting of the 
pleiades, and defer their departure only for eight days, because the sea was 
then verjr tempestuous ; but the impatience of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy 
before his preparations were completed, caused him to disregard that salutary 
advice. Demetrius was ordered to make a descent in one of the mouths oif 
the Nile, while Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land into the 
heart of the country ; but neither the one nor the other succeeded in his expe- 
dition. The fleet m Demetrius sustained ^at damage by violent storms ; and 
Ptolemy had taken such effectual precautions to secure the mouths of 4e Nile, 
as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, oo 
the other hand, b&viae employed all his efforts to cross the cbserts whidi tie 
between Palestine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties still to surmount, 
and found it impossible to pass the first arm of the Nile in his march, such ju- 
dicous orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were bis 
troops posted at all the passes and avenues ; but what was stul more afflicti?e 
to Antigonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
numbers.t 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the river where the enemy 
resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on bis part, from those ves- 
sels, that eveiy private soldier who deserted froaa their troops should receive 
from him two mime, and. every officer a talent. So consi4erabIe a lecompeme 
soon allured great numbers to revive it, especially the troops in the ysy of 
Antigonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by money alone, as their incIinatioDS 
to serve Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old^man, difficult to be pleased, im- 
perious, morose and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered himself amiable, hj 
las gentle disposition and enq^fagm^ behaviour to all who approached him. 

Anti^nus, after he had hovered to no effect onlthe frontiers of Egypt, and 
even till his provisions began to fail him, became sensible of his inability to 
enter into Egypt ; that his army decreased ever^ day by sickness and desertion; 
and that it was impossible for him to subsist his remaining troops any loogerin 
that country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a very s£i^eiul manner, afier 
having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number of his land torces, and 
many of his ships. 

Ptolemy havine offered a sacrifice to the ^odsy m gratitude for the protection 
they had granted him, sent to acquamt Lysimachus, Cassander, and Sekuotf, 
widi the happy event of that campaign, and toienew the alliance between them 
against the c<wnmon enemy. This was the last attack he bad to sustain for t h i 
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'ist&wn of Ee7pt> and it greatly oootribvted to fix it upon Ills liewf, in rnwu 
gaence of the pnident measures he pursued. PtolemT, the astronomer, there* 
me fixed the commencement of his reifi;n at this period, and afterwards pointed 
out the seyeral years of its duration, in his chronologicd canon. He begins the 
epoch on tbJe seventh of November, and nineteen years after the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

SEGTIOir VIII. — ^DEMETRIUS BESIEGES RHODES. PROTOGENES SPARED DdURO 

THE SIEGE. 

Airrroomrs was nearly eiffhty years of age at that time, and as he had then 
contracted a gross habit of body, and consequently was but veiy unfit Ijwr th« 
activity of a militaiy life, be made use of his son's services, who, by the expe 
rience he had already acquired, and the success which attended him, truis 
acted the most important affairs with great abilit^r. The father, for this reason, 
was not offended at his expensive luxuiy and intemperance ; for Demetrius, 
during peace, abandoned himself to the greatest excesses of all Kinds,without the 
least regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, he acted a veiy different 
part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin* 
cible to fatigues. Whether he yielded to pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, 
he entirely devoted himself to the one or the other ; and for the time h* en-^ 
gag«d in either, was incapable of moderation. He had an inventive g;enius ; 
and it may be justly said, that curiosity, and a fine turn of mind for the sciences, 
were inseparable from him. He never employed his natural industry in frivo* 
iops and insigni&:ant amusements, like many other kings, some of whom, as 
Plutarch observes, valued themselves for their expertness in playing on instru- 
ments, others in painting, and some in their dexterity in the turner's art, with a 
hundred other qualities of private men, but not one of a prince. His applica* 
tion to the mechanic arts had somethii^ great and truly ro^ai in it ; bis gaiUeys^ 
with five benches of Oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld then) 
sailii^ along U^eir coasts ; and his engines, called helepoles. were a surprising 
c»bject to those whom he besieged* They were exceedine^ly useful to him ii^ 
the war with Rhodes, with the conduct of which his father nad charged-him at 
the time we are now speaking of.* 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank, as well for 
the fertility of its soil, as the safety of its ports and roads, which, on that account, 
were resorted to by great numbers of trading ships from all parts. It then 
formed a small, but veiy powerful state, whose friendship was courted by all 
princes, and which was studious, on its own part, to oblige them, by observing 
an exact neutrality, and carefiilly declining any declaration in favour of one 
agaiast another, in the wars that arose in those times. As the inhabitants were 
limited to a small island, ail their power flowed from their riches, and their 
riches from their commerce, which it was their chief interest to preserve as £tee 
as possible with the Mediterranean states, which all contributed to tbeir pros- 
perity. The Rhodians, by persisting in so prudent a conduct, had rendered 
their city very flourishing ; and as they enjoyed continual peace, they became 
extremely opulent. Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality they maintained, 
their inclination, as well as their interest, secretly attached them to Ptolemy, 
beoause the principal and most advantageous branches of their commerce 
flowed from ^;ypt. When Antigonus, theref(»e, demanded succours of them in 
his war with Qrpms, they entreated him not to compel them to declare against 
Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally ; but this answer, although Pfu^ent and 
well concerted, drew upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he ex- 
pressed in the severest menaces ; and when he returned from his expeditiop 
to Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chastw their 
insolent temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce them to obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm* had sent to all the pnncf^ 
their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore their assistance ; ana 
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it t(» b^ mfMMOtod to ike latter, Oat their atttdtwot tQ kis^ \ 

had drawn upon them the dai^jper to which thej were thea exposed. 

The pfepanliona on both sidee were immenie* Deisetiius airived befiae 
Rhodes yritk a veiy numeioiis fleet, for he had two handled ships of war of 
different dimensions : and more than one hundred and seventy tiaBiports. which 
carried about forty thousand men, without including the caTaby, and the suc- 
cours he received from pirates. He had likewise nearly a thousand small 
vessels, laden with provisions, and all other necessaiy accommodations fot aa 
army. The expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by the capture of so 
rich a ciQr as Rhodes, had allured ereat numben of soldiers to join Demetrius 
in this expedition. This prince, who jpossessed the most fertile and inventive 
senius for attacking places, and forming machines of war, had brought with 
nim an infinite ncimber of the latter. He was sensible that he had to oeal with 
a brave peofile, and very able commanders, who had acquired great expe- 
rience in maritime affairs : and that the besieged had above one hundred miU- 
taiT machines, almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a^view of 
the most commodious situation for assaulting the place. He likewise sent out 
parties to lay the country waste on all ndes, and, at the same time, caused 
another body of his troops to cut doivn the trees, and demolish the houses io 
the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them as materials to fortify 
his camp with a triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. All persons 
of merit, and reputation for militaiy affairs, in the countries in alliance with the 
Rhodians, threw themselves into ps city, as much for the honour of serving a 
republic, equally celebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its citizens, 
as to manifest their own fortitude and abilities in the defence of that place, 
:^in8t one of the greatest captains, and die most expert in the oxxiuct of sieges, 
that antiquity ever producea. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as were useless; 
and the number of those who were capable of bearing arms^ amounted to six 
thousand citizens, and a thousand strangere. Liberty, and the right of deni- 
zens, were promised to such slaves as should distinguish thenoselves by their 
braveiy, and the public engaged to pay the masters the full price of each of 
them. It was likewise publicly declared, that the citizens should bestow an 
honourable interment on those who siiould lose ^ir lives in any engagement, 
and would also provide for the subsistence of their parents, wives, and children, 
and portion the daup^hters in marriage ; and that, when the sons should be of 
age capable of bearing arms, they should be presented with a complete suit of 
armour, on the public theatre, at the great solemnity of the bacchanalians. 

This decree Kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. The rich 
came in crowds with money to defray the expense of the siege, and the sc^diers 
pay. The workmen reOvtubled their industiy in making arms, that were ex- 
cellent, as well for the promptitude of execution, as the beau^ of the work. 
Some were employed in making catapultas and balistas ; others fonned differ- 
ent machines equally necessary ; a third class repaired the breaches of the 
walls ; wbife several others supplied them with stone. In a word,^every thiqg 
was in motion throughout the city, each skiving with -emulation to distinguish 
faimse^ on that occasion ; so that a zeal so anient and uniyersal was never 
loiown before* 

The besieged firsft sent out three good sailers against a small fleet of sutlers 
itod merchants, who supplied the enemy with provisions ; they sunk a great 
number of their vessels^ Diimed several, and carried into the cily snd^ oT the 
prisoners as were in a cendition to pay their ransom. The Rhodians gained a 
ccmsiderabie smnof money by this expedition ; for it was mutually agreed, that 
one thousand drachmas should be paid for every person that was a freemai^ 
and half the sum for a slave. 

«J*iL**®^ ^ Rhodes has been rej^resented as the DAaster-piece of I)einetrius» 
»w tbe greatest instance of the fertility of his genius in resomrcea and jnven- 



ftns. Re began the atf a^ from flie sea, in order to make hinself OMittr af 
te pert, and the towers which defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he cansed two tortoiiM to be elected ta 
ftivo flat pranms or barks joined together, to faeilitate his aj^pioaeh tote place 
he inteiided to batter. One of these was stronger and meee solid ten the 
Other, tfl order to cover the men from these enormous raaases wfaicfa the be- 
si'^^ed discharged from the lowers and walls, with the catafiollBS planted upon 
them : the otber was of a lighter structure, and designed to shelter the addieri 
from darts and arrows. Two toilers, of four stories, wees meted at the same 
time, which exceeded in height the towers that defended the entrance into the 
portrand which were intended to be used in battering die latter with Tolleysd' 
stones and darts. Each of these towers was placed npon two ships, stroi^iy 
bound together. 

Demetrius, besides these tortoises and towers, caused a kind of floating bap* 
ncado to be erected on a long beam of limber, four feet thick, throogh which 
were driven stakes armed at the end with laige pK>ints of iron. These stakes 
were disposed horizontally, with their spikes prelecting forward, in order to 
prevent the vessels of the port from shattering the woik with their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the lara^est vessels, on die ndes of which 
he erected ramparts of planks with little windows easy to be opened. He there 
placed the best Cretan archers and slingers in all his army, and burnished them 
with an infinite number of bows, small balistas, or cross-oows, and catapultas,- 
with other engines for shooting, in order to gall the workmen of the city, em- 
ployed in raising and repairing the walk of the port 

The Rhodians, seeing the besiegers turn all their e£forts against that quar^ 
ter, were no less industrious to defend it. In order to accomplish tha^ design, 
they raised two machines upon an acHoining eminence, and f(Hmed three others, 
which they placed on large ships of burden, at the mcmlh of the little haven. 
A body of archers and stingers was likewise posted on each of these situations, 
wit!) a s^reat quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. The same (Mders 
ivere also given witn respect to the ships of burden in the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his sliips and all their armament, to begin 
the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose, as rendered it impossibJe 
for hiTfi to accomplish any of his operations that day ; but the sea growing 
calm about night, he took advantage of the darkness, and advanced, without 
beii^ perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where be made himsdf mas- 
ter of a neighbouring eminence, about five hundred paces iirom the wall, on 
which he posted ^ur hundred soldiers, who fortified tnemselves immediately 
with good pa*'8ades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries to advance with the sound 
of trumpets, and die shouts of his whole army ; and they at first produced all 
the effect he proposed from them. A great number of the besr^ed yrem 
slain in this attack, and several breaches were opened in the mole wfaich cov* 
ered the port : but they were not very advantageous to the besi^ers, who were 
always repulsed by the Rhodians ; and the loss being almost equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to reHre from the port with bis ships and ma^ 
diines, to be out of the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had been instructed at their own expense m what manner 
the night was capable of being improved, caused several fire^ips to sail out 
of the port, during the darkness, in order to bum the tortoises and wood^i 
towers which the enemy had erected ; but as they had the misfortune to be 
Incapable of forcing the floating barricado, they were obliged to return into the 
port. The Rhodians lost some of their fire-ships in this expedition, but the 
mariners saved diemselves by swimming. 

The next day the prince ordered a general attack to be made against the 
port, and the walls ot the place, with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts 
5f his whole army, thinkir^ by these means to spread terror among the be* 
Alleged ; but they were so far from being intimidated, that they sustained the 
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atteck widi iaevMibfe vigour, tod discoVewd the same IntrDpidiQr'fbii fhft 
Sfitce of eight dars that it oontimied ; and actions of astooishing orayeiy wero 
peribmed on both sides during that long fieriod. 

Demetrius, takings advantage of the eminence which his troops bad seked^ 
gftTe Olden for electing upon It a batteiy of several engines, whidi discharged 
great stones of one hundred and fifty ^nds in weight, ai-ainst the waJIs and 
towen, the latter of which tottered with the repeated sbocks, and several 
Iweaciies were soon made in the walls. The besiegers then made a furious 
advance to seize the moles which defended the entrance into the port ; but as 
this post was of the greatest importance to the Rhodians, they spared no P^in» 
to repulse the besiegers, who had already made a considerah m progress. This 
th^ a( last eflected, b^ a shower of stones and arrows, which ttiey discharged 
upon their enemies, with so much rapidity, and for such a length of time, that 
1d^ were <^Iiged to retire in confusion, aner losing a ereat number of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this repulse, and they 
appeared rather more animated than ever against the Khodians. They began 
the escalade by land and sea at the same time, and employed the besi^^ed so 
eflfectually, that they scarcely knew whither to run for the defence of the place. 
The attack was carried on with the utmost fuiy on all sides, and the besieged 
defended themselves with the greatest intrepidify. Great numbers were thrown 
frcNn the ladders to the earth, and miserably bruised ; several, even of the 
princinal officers, got to the top of the wall, where they were covered with 
wounds and taken prisoners by the enemy ; so that Demetriud, notwithstand . 
ing all his valour, thoi^t it necessaiy to retreat, in order to repair his ei^ines, 
which were almost entirely destroyed by so many attacks, as well as the ves- 
seb that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was taken to 
buiy the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, with the other spoils that had been 
taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the workmen were in- 
defatigable in repairing the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having^ emplojred seven days in refitting his ships, and repairii^ 
bis engines, set sail again with a fleet as formidable as the former, and steered, 
vritfi a fair wind, directly for the port which employed his attention most, as be 
conceived it impracticable to reduce the place till be had first made himself 
master of that. Upon his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, 
flaming straw, and arrows, to be dischaiged, in order to set fire to the vessels 
that were riding there, whUe his engines battered the mole without intermission. 
Hie besieged, who expected attacks of this nature, exerted themselves with 
so much vigour and activity, that they soon extinguished the flames, which had 
^ized the vessels of the port 

At the same time, they caused three of their largest ships to sail out of the 
port, pnder the command of Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with oi^ 
ders to attack the enemy, and use all possible means to join the vessels that 
carried the tortoises and wooden towers, and to chaige Uiem in such a manner 
with the beaks of theirs, as might either sink them, or render them entirely 
useless. These orders were executed with surprising expedition and address , 
and the three galleys, after they had shattered and broken through the floating 
barricade already mentioned, drove their beaks with such viofeuce into the 
sides of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were erected, that the 
water was immediately seen to flow into them through several ooeninffs. Two 
of tbem were already sunk^ but the third was towed alone by the galleys, and 
joined the main fleet ; and thoi^h it was daQg:erous to attack mem in that situation, 
the Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, bad the courage to at- 
tempt It. But as the inequality was too great to admit them to come off with suc- 
cess, Exacestes, with the officer who commanded under him, and some others, 
whohavitig fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the galley 
in which they were : the other two regainecT the port, after sustaining many dan* 
«ers, and most of the men also arrived there by swimmii^* 
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to undertake another himself ; and, in order to succeed in that design, be or- 
dered a machine of a new construction to be built, of thrice the height and 
breadtb of those he had laA^ lost. When this was coo^pleted^ he cauned it to 
be placed near the pott^ which he was resolved to force ; but at the instant 
they were preparing to work it, a dreadful tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to 
the bottom, with the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, whp were attentive to improve all favourable coqjunctures, 
employed the time affoirded them hy the continuance of the tempest, in regain* 
ing the eminence near the port, which the enemy had' carried in the fijrst as« 
sault, and where they afterwards fortified themselves. The Rbodians attacked 
it, and were repulsed several times ; but the fcNXses of Demetrius, wIk> defended 
it, perceiving fre^ troops continually pouring upon them, and diat it was in 
vain for them to expect any relief, were obliged, at last, to sunender themselves 
prisoners, to the number of four hundred men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival of five hundred 
men from Cnosus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the Rbodians, and also 
of five hundred more whom Ptolemy sent fi*om Eg^pt, most of them beii^ 
Rbodians, who had enlisted themselves amon^ the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, extremely mortified to see all his batteries at the port rendered ^ 
inefiectual, resolved to employ them by land, in order to cany the place by 
assault, or reduce it to the necessity of capitulating. He therefore prepared 
materials of every kind, and formed them into a machine called helepolis, 
which was larger than any that had ever been constructed before. The basis 
on which it stood was square, each side being seventy-five feet. The machine 
itself consisted of large square beams, joined together with iron, and the whole 
mass rested upon eight wheels that were made proportionable to the super- 
structure. The joints of these wheels were three feet thick, and strengthened 
with lar^e iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and change the movements of the helepolis, care had 
beevi taken to place casters * under it, wlucb-iendered the macnine moveable 
in any direction. 

From each of the four angles a laige column of wood was carried up to the 
height of about one hundred and fifty feet, and mutually indinii^ to each other. 
The machine was composed of nine stories, the dimensions of wnich gradually 
lessened in the ascent. The first story was supported by forty-three beams, 
and the last, by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent its being 
damaged by the fires that were thrown from the city. 

In uie front of each story were little windows, whose form and dimensions 
corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were to be shot from the ma- ' 
chine. Over each window was a kind of curtain made with leather, staffed 
with wool ; this was let down by a machine for that purpose, and was intended 
Co bivak the force of whatever should be dischaigea against it by the enemy. 

Each story had two large stair-cases, one for the ascent of the men, and the 
other for their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by three thousand of the stroi^est and 
most vigorous men in the wkole army, but the art witli which it was built greatly 
facilitated the motion. ^ ' 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great number of other ma- 
chines, of different magnitudes, and for vartous uses ; he also employed his sea- 
men in levelling the ground over which the machines were to move, to the ex- 
tent of one bundled fathoms. The niunber of artizans and others employed 
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vrere finished with incredible expeditioo. 

The Khodians iveie not indolent duiiqg thete formidable preptrations, but 
emplojed their time in raisinr a counter-wall, on the ground where Denetrras 
iiMided to batter the walls of the city with tlie helepolis: and io <»der to ac- 
oompliflh this wori(, they demolished the wall which sorrDunded the theatre, as 
abo several neighbouring houses, and even some teimples^ haTior wAemotf pio- 
mised the cods to build m<Me magnificent structures lor th^ oeleuationol their 
worship, alter the siese should be raised. 

When they knew tnat the enemy had quitted the sea, they sent out nine of 
tbiar best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, the command of which 
tnej gave to three of their bravest sea-officers, who returned with a very rich 
booty, some f^leys, and several smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also 
a great numMr of priaonera. They had likewise seized a plley richly lades, 
aim in wiiich were large quantities of tapestry, witlv other ninutuse, and a va- 
riety of rich robes, intended by Phila as a present to her husband Demetrius, 
mia accompanied with letters which she herself had written to him. The Rbo- 
^ians sent the whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy, which exceedis^y ex- 
« asperated Demetrius. In this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not imit^ 
the polite conduct g[ the Athenians, who having seized some of the couriers of 
Philip, widi whom they were then at war, opened ail the packets but those of 
Olrmpias, which they sent to Philip, sealed as they were. There are some 
rafes of decency and honour which ought to be inviolably observed, even with 
enemies. 

While die ships of the republic were employed in taking the prizes already 
mentioned, a great commotion haptiened at nhodes, with respect to the statues 
of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected in honour of them, and 
till then were held in the utmost veneration. Some of the principal citizens 
were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those 
princes who then harassed them with such a cruel war; but the people, who 
were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than their chiete« would not 
suffer that proposal to be executed. So wise and equitable a conduct, exclu- 
sive of all events, did the Rhodians no small honour ; but should their city 
have been taken, it could not have ^ed to inspire the conqueror with impres- 
rions in &eir favour. 

Demetrius having tried several mines, without success, from their beii^ all 
discovered, and rendered ineffectual by the vigilant ccmduct and activity of 
(the besieged, gave orders, and made tne necessary dispositions €ot a general 
assault ; preparatory to which, the helepolis was moved to a situation from 
whence the ci^ might be battered with the best effect. Each stoi^r of this 
formidable ^ngme was furnished with catapultas and balistas, proportioned in 
their size to toe dimensions of the place. It was likewise supported and forti- 
fied on two of its sides, by four small machines called tortoises, each of which 
had a covered ^lery, to secure those who should either enter the helepolis 
or issue out of it, to execute different orders. On each side was a battenng 
ram 'of a prodi^ous size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in i 
leneth, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as stiong as the beak of a 
galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, itod were made to batter the 
walls, during the attack, with incredible force, bj near a thousand men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to sound, and 
the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea and iand. In the beat 
of the attack, and when toe walls were already shaken by the battering ramfl^ 
ambassadors arrived from the Cbidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius to 
Sttspend the assault, giving him hopes, at the same time, that they should pre- 
vail upon the besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. A susj^nsion 
of anns was accordingly granted ; but the Rhodians refusing to capitulate oo 
the conditions proposed to them, the attack was renewed with so much fory, 
and all the madiines co-operated sa effectually, that a large loww* built with 
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fixight like lions in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

lnthiscoi||iiflictiiie, the Tessehs which r tolemy had freighled with three hundred 
thousand measures of com, and different kinds of pulse, for the Rhodians, ar« 
rived very seaaonabty io the port, notwithstanding ail the efforts of the enemy's 
ships which cniised m the neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after 
this relief, Iwo other small fleets sailed into the port ; one was sent by Cassan- 
der, with one hundred thousand bushels of barley ; the other came from Ly- 
simachus, with four hundred thousand bushels of com, and as much barley. 
This seasonable and abundant supply, which was received when the city began 
to be in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage, and thej 
xesolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire the enemy's 
jnaachinest and with this view ordered a body of soldiers to march out of the 
ci^ the ensuing night, with torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. Tbej» 
troops advanced to the batteries, and set them on fire, and at the same time, 
innumerable arrows were shot fipom the walls, to support the detachment against 
those who riiould endeavour to extinguish the flames. The besiegers lost great 
numbers of their men on this occasion, because th^ were unable, in the ob 
scurityof the night, either to see or avoid the volleysot arrows discharged against 
them. Several plates of iron happening to fall fW>m the helepolis, during the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced witn impetuosity, in order to set it on fire : 
but as the troops within that moving tower quenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kindled, they could not efiect their design. Demetrius, however, 
was apprehensive that all his machines would be consumed ; to prevent which 
he caused them to be removed with all possible expedition. . 

Demetrius bein^ curious to know what niunber of machines the besieged 
had employed in throwine arrows, caused all those which had been shot from 
the place, in the attack that night, to be gathered up ^ and when these were 
counted, and proper computation made, he became sensible that the inhabitants 
must have had more than eight hundred engines of diflerent dimensions, fcir 
discharging fires, and about one thousand fire hundred for arrows. The prince 
was struck with consternation at this number, as he did not imagine the city 
could have made such formidable preparations. He caused his dead to be in- 
terred, gave directions for curing those who were wounded, and was as expe- 
ditious as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismKNmted and 
reodered useless. 

The besieged, in order to improve the relaxation they enjoyed by the re- 
moval o( the machines, were industrious to fortify themselves against a new 
assault, for which their enemies were then preparing. To this purpose they 
begsm with opening a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to obstruct the 
passage of the enemy into the city ; after which they raised a substantial wall, 
m the form of a crescent, along the ditch, which would compel the enemy to 
taske a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every other emergency, 

they detached a squadron of the swiftest ships in their port, which took a great 

number of vessels laden with provision and ammunition for Demetrius, and 

brought them into the port. These were soon followed by a numerous fleet oi 

small vessels freighted with com, and other necessaries, sent them by Ptolemy, 

with one thousand five hundred men, commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all to advance near 

the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp, from the Athenians, and 

some other states of Greece, on the same subject as the former, but with as 

little success. The king, whose imagination was fruitful in expedients for suc- 

ceedlr^ in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of his troops under the com* 

mand of Alcimus and Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at midnight, 

and force the intrenchments behind it. They were then to possess themselves 

i of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they would be in a condition to 
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in Older to facilitate we execiition of so important and dangerous an expedi' 
tion» and amuse the enemy with false attacks, he at the same time caused the 
flienal to be sounded by all the trumpets, and the city to be attacked on aU 
sides, both by sea and land, that the besieged finding sufficient employment in 
all parts, the fifteen hundred men might have an opportunity of forcii^ the in- 
trenchments which covered the breach, and afterwards of seizing all the ad- 
vantageous posts about the th^tre. This feint was attended with the success 
v^ich the prince had expected from it The troops having shouted (torn all 
quarters, as if they were advancing to a general assault, the detachment com- 
manded by Alcimus entered the breach, and made such a vigorous attack 
upon those who defended the ditch, and tne crescent which covered it, that a^ 
ter they had killed a great number of their enemies, and put the rest into con- 
fusion, they seized the post adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained 
' themselves. 

The alarm was veiy great in the city, and all ttie chiefs who commanded 
there, despatched orders to their officers and soldiers, not to quit their posts, nor 
make the least movement whatever. After which they placed themselves at 
the head of a diosen body of their own troops, and of those who bad recently 
arrived from Egypt, and with them, poured upon the detachment which had ad- 
vanced as far as the theatre ; but the obscuntv of the ni^ht rendered it im- 
practicable to dislodge them from the posts they had seized, and the day no 
sooner appeared than a universal ciy of the besiegers, was heard from aii 
quarters, hj which they endeavoured to animate those who had entered the 
place, and inspire them with a resolution to maintain their ground, where they 
might soon expept succours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears ^d dismal 
groans from the populace, women and children, who continued m the city, and 
Uien concluded themselves inevitably lost. The battle however, continued 
with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedonians defended their post with 
an intrepidity that astonished their enemies, till at last, the Rhodians prevail- 
ing bv their numbers, and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, 
after having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were obliged to sub- 
mit to superior force, and abandon a post it was no longer possible to maintain. 
Great numbers of them iell on the spot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented than abated hy this check, 
and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new assault, when be re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which be was directed to take all 
possible measures for the conclusion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted some plausible pretext fomliscontinuing the siege, ard chance supplied 
him with it. At that veiy instant, deputies from JStolia arrived at his camp to 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to which they found him not 
so averse as before. 

If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, and VitruWus seems to 
confirm it, with but a small variation of circumstances, it might possibly be 
another motive that contributed not a little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. 
That prince was preparing to advance his helepolis against the city, when a 
Khodian eng^ineer contrived an expedient to render it entirely useless ; he opened 
a mine under the walls of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to pass, the ensuing day, in order to approach the walls. The be* 
siegers, not suspecting any stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to a 
place imdermined ; which being incapable of supporting so enormous a load, 
sunk in under the machine, which buned itself so deep in the eaurth, that it was 
impossible to draw it out arain. This was one inconvenience to which Uiese 
formidable engines were liable : and the two autliors whom I have cited, declare, 
that this accident determined Demetrius to raise the siege ; and it is, at least, 
very probable, that it contributed not a little to his taking that resolution. * 

• Vcfet. de Re HUit. c 4. 



The Rhod&m, on &e!r part, inm as 4ethaM <)f an aceomiiiodfttioD as bini- 
elf, pTOTided it could be effected upon reasonable tenns. Ptolemy, in pro^ 
misuig them fresh succours, much more considerable than the former, nad 
earnestly exhorted them not to lose so favourable an occasion, if it should oifer 
itseH'. resides which, they were sensible of the extreme necessity they were 
under of putting an end to the siege, which could not but prove &tal to them 
at last. This consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to the pro- 
posals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon after, upon the following 
terms. The republic of Rhodes, and all its citizen^ should retain the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without being subjected to any 
power whatever ; the alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to 
be confirmed ana renewed, with an obligation to take up arms for him in all 
future wars, provided it was not against rtolemy. The city was also to de- 
liver one hundred hostages, to be chosen bv Demetrius, for the faithful per- 
formance of the articles stipulated between tnem. When these hosta^s were 
given, the army decamped from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, was desirous, before 
Lis departure, to ^ive them a proof of that disposition ; and accordingly pre- 
sented them with all the machines of war he had employed in that siege. These 
were afterwards sold for three hundred talents, which they employed, with an 
additional sum of their own, in making the famous Colossus, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of so stupendous a size, that 
' ships, in full sail, passed between its legs; the height of it was seventy cubits, 
crone hundred and five feet, and few men could clasp its thumb with their arms. 
It was the work of Cares, of Lindus, and emp^yed him for the space of trvelve 
years. Sixty-six years after its erection, it was torown down Jby an earthquake, 
of which we shall speak in the sequel of this history.* 

The Rhodians, to testify their g^titude to Ptolemy for the assistance be had 
given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, 
after they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter-Ammon, to give the action an air 
of solemnity ; and to honour him the more, erected a ma^ificent work within 
k. They buik a sumptuous portico, and continued it along each side of the 
square which encompassed it, containing a i^ace of four hundred fathoms. This 
portico was called the Ptolemseon ; and, with a flattery peculiar to those days, 
and impious in itself, divine honours were rendered to him in that place. To 
perpetuate the name of their deliverer in this war, they also gave him the ap- 
pellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used by historians to distin- 
guish him from the other Ptolemies, who were his successors on the throne of 

jfwas unwilling to interrupt the series of events that occurred at this siege, 
and therefore reserved for this place one that greatly redounds to ihe honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and the esteem he entertained 
for those who were distii^ished by peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance 
highly meritorious in a pnnce. 

llhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated painter, nam^d Pro- 
togenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city of Caria., which was then subject 
to ULe Rhodians. The apartment where he painted was in the suburbs, with- 
out the city, when Demetrius first besieged it ; but neither the presence of the 
enemies wno then surrounded him, nor me noise of arms that perpetually rung 
in his ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or discontinue his work. 
The king was surprised at his conduct ; and as he one day asked him his rea- 
sons for such a proceeding, '* It is," replied he, " because I am sensible you 
have declared war against the Rhodians, and not against the sciences." Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion : for Demetrius actually showed himself their 
protector. He planted a guara round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranquilli^, or, at least, be secure from dai^er amidst the tumult and ravages 
«f war. He frequently went to see him woirtc, and greatly admired the appli* 

cation and excelle nce of that master in his art. 

rr~ * Plia. 1. xxjuT. c. 1 * - 
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The inaster^ieoe of Hiis pamler was the Jahrios, ft hkloiieal pictnte of a 
person of that name, whom the Rhodians acknowledged as their ftninder, thoug^b 
only a fiibuloiis hero.* Proto^enes had employed seven yeus in finishifi|: thii 
piece : and when Apelles fint saw it, he was tianspoited with so much admiia- 
tion, that his speedi failed him for some time : and ivhea he at last began to 
recover fimu his astonishment, he cried out, " Prodnioiis work indeed! Admi- 
rable performance ! It has not, however, the graces igive my woik&, and which 
have raised their reputation to the skies.'* If we may credit Pliny, rrotogenes, 
during the whole time he applied himself to this work, condemned himself to 
a veiy rigid and abstemious life, that the delicacy of his taste and imagination 
might not be affected by his diet.t This picture was carried to Rome, and 
coriseciated in the temple of Peace, where it remained to the time of Pliny ; 
but it was at last destroyed by fire. 

Pliny also pretends, that Rtiodes, was saved by this pkture ; because, as it 
hung in the only quarter by which it was possible for Demetrius to take tbe 
city, he rather chose to anandon his conquest, t than expose so precious a 
monument of art to the danger of being consumed in the flames. This, in- 
deed, would have been canying his taste and value for painting to a surpris- 
ing extreipe ; but we have already seen the true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this piece was a doc, which was admired b^ all good 
judges, and bad cost tbe pamter great application, without his being able to 
express his idea to his own satisfaction, though he was sufficiently pleased with 
all the rest of his work. He endeavoured to represent the dog panting, and 
witli his mouth foarnir^ as after a. long chase ; and employed all the skill he 
was capable of exerting on that occasion, without being aole to content himself. 
Art, in nis opinion, was more visible toan it ought to have been ; a mere resem- 
blance would not suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. 
He-was desirous that the foam should not seem painted, but actually nowii^ 
out- of the mouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and suffered a de- 
gree of tCMture from his anxiety to express those simple traces of nature, of 
which he had ibrmed the ideas in his mind. All his attempts were however 
ineffectual, till at last, in a vident emotion of rage and despair, be darted at 
the picture the very sponge with which he used to wipe out his colours, and 
chance accomplished that which art had not been able to effect.§ 

This painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and for retoudi- 
ing his pictures too frequently. It is certain, that though Apelles almost re- 
garded him as his master, and allowed him a number of excellent qualities, 
jet he condemned in him the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish his works ; a defect highly pernicious in eloquence as well as paintipe.l 
*' We ought," says Cicero, " to Know how far we should go ; and ApeDes 
justly censured some painters for not knowing when to have done.^H 

SECTION IX. — ^EXPEDITION OF SELEUCUS. CASSANDER COHFELLED TO 
RAISE THE SIEGE OF ATHENS. ANTI60NUS 8X.AIN. 

The farther we advance into the histoiy of Alexander's S^iccessois, the mars 
easily may we discover the spirit by which they were constantly actuated hi- 

* He was the son of Orchunus, whose parents wexe tbe Suo and Rhpda* from whom the citj aod island 
dcriired their name. 

t H« subsisted on bailed lapines, a kiad of {tulse, which Mtiified bit hin^r and tUnt at tba mmm lane* 
X Parceatem picturaB, AigU eceaaio victorin. 
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pingi non ex ore aasci, anxio animi craciatu cum in pietura verum^esse, non rerisimile, veUetl Almterse- 

tar s^ius mutaveratque penicUlum. nullo modn sibi approbans. Postremo tratus arti quod inteUisreretor, 

tpooifiam earn impegfit taviso luco f«bal», et iUa repocuit ablatoa colons, quaUter curaoptabat i feiutqw io 

pietura fortuna naturam. — Plin. 1. xxxr. c 10. 

y Et aliam ^loriam usorpavit Apelles, cum Protoerenis opus immensi Inboris accorsB supra modum aoxiss 

iwcwpetur. Dixit enim omnia aibi cum illo paria esse* aiit iHi meliora, sed uoo se pnestare, quod anama- 

aie da tabula ncsciret tollere : memorabili pra»capto, nocere saepe nimiam dili|:eatiajn.-PHa. L xxxv. c. 10. 

iL?™°!i^ rebus videndom est^qqatenus— In ouo Apelles pKiores amouc eos pecrvre dioebat, funa* 

'* assex satis.~-^/ntt. n. 4*« 



dietto, ftnc) by wbk^ tfi^ will still apj^ear to be influeiiced. Th^ ft fint con* 
oealed their real dispoeitioos, by oomiiiatiiw cbildren, or pefscos of tveak ca- 
pacities, to the regaJ dknitr, in order to (U^^ise their own ambitious views. 
But as soon as all the lamuy of Alexander was destroyed, they threw off the 
mask, and d)sco?eied themselyes in their pioper colours, and such as, in re- 
ality, they had always been. They were all equally solicitous to support 
themselves in their several governments ; to become entirely independent ; to 
aesiinQe an absolute sovereignty, and enlaige ibe limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the expense of those other governors who were weaker or less 
successful than themselves. To this encL they employed the force of their 
arms, and entered into alliances, which they were always ready to violate, 
when they could derive more advantage from others ; and they renewed them 
with the same facility from the same motives. They considered the vast con- 
quests of Alexander as an inheritance destitute of a master, and which pni* 
aence obliged them to secure for themselves, in as laige portions as possible, 
without any apprehensions of being reproached as usurj^rs, for the acquisi- 
tion of countries gained by the vict(»ies of the Macedomans, but not the pro- 
perty of an^ particular person. This was the great motive of all the enter- 
prises in which they engaged. 

Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all the countries between 
the Euphrates and the Inaus, and was desirous of acquiring those that lay be- 
yond the latter of the^e rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the favourable 
coi\}uncture of bis uiHon, in point of interest, with Ptolemy, Cassaoder, and 
Lysimachus, and at a time vmen the forces of Antigonus were divided, and 
Demetrius was employed in the siege of Rhodes, and in awing the republics 
of Greece ; in a word^while Antigonus himself was only intent upon becoming 
master of Syria and PhGenlcia, and attacking Ptdemy even in Egypt itself; 
Seleucus therefore thought it inciimbent oa him to improve this aiversion, 
ifrvhicb weakened the only enemy he had to fear, for carrying his arms against 
the people of India, who were included in his lot by the general partition, and 
whom he hoped it would be veiy prsMcticable for him to subdue by a sudden 
irruption, altogether unexpectedly king Sandrocotta« This person was an In- 
dian of very mean extraction, who, under the s]peciou8 pretext of delivering his 
country from the tyranny of fore^ners, had raised an army, and augmented it 
so well by degrees, that he found means to drive die Macedonians out of all 
the i>rovinces of India which Alexander had conquered, and to establish him- 
self in them, while the successors of that monarch were engaged in mutual 
wars with each other. Seleucus passed the Indus in order to regain those pro- 
vinces ; but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself absolute 
master of all India, and had likewise an army of six kundred tiiousand men, 
with a prodigious number of elephants, he did not judge it prudent to attack 
so potent a prince ' but entered mto a treaty with him, by which he agreed to 
renounce all hit pretensions to that country, |>rovided Sandrocotta would fur;. 
ni?h him with five nundred elephants ; upon which terms a peace was concluded'. 
This was the result of Alexander's Indian conquests ! this the fruit of so much 
bloodiG^d to gpratify the frantic ambition of one prince! Seleucus i^rtljr after 
led his troops into the west, against Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. The 
absolute necessity he was under uf engaging in this war, was one of the stroi^st 
inducements for concluding so sudden a peace with the Indian prince."* 

The Athenians, at the same time, called in Demetrius to assist them against 
Caasaoder, who besieged their city. He accordingly set sail wHh three hundred 
and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot ; and not only drove Cassander out 
of Attica, Irat pursued him as far as Thermopylee, where he defeated Inm, and 
made himself master of Heraclea, which surrendered voluntarily. He also ad- 
mitted into his service six thousand Macedonians, who came over to his side.t 

Wbea he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, iboi;^ tiiey had 
i^ways Itvi^d upon him aiA die honours they were able to invent, had re- 
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coune to new flatteries that CNitdid iSbe fbnner. The j lodged him in the had 
part of the temple of Mioenra, called Partiieon : but even this place, wfaidi 
had so much sanctity ascribed to it hj the people, and was the mansioD of a 
TiR^in goddess, he did not scniple to profane by the most in&mous and ciyiag 
deoaucneries. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than the god- 
dess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. He even caused altars 
to be erected to them bj the Athenians, whom he called abject wretdies, ks 
their mean compliance, and creatures bom only for slavery : sb much was 
even the prince snocked at such despicable adulation,* as Tacitus obs^^ed with 
respect to Tiberius.t 

Democles, sumamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, threw himself, in 
order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water pre- 
pared for a bath, and there lost his life, choosing rather to die than violate his 
modesty. The Athenians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who was 
eitremely o£^nded at a decree they had published relatii^ to him, issued 
a new one, importing, ^' that it was ordered and adjudged by the pe<^le of 
Athens, that whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, should be con- 
sidered as sacred in regard to the fi;ods, and just with r^ard to men." Is it 
possible to believe that flattery ana servitude could be carried to such an ex- 
cess of baseness, extravagance, and irreli^ion. 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, retired into Peloponnesus, and took from 
Pto}erny, who had rendered himself powerful in that country, the cities of Si- 
cyoii, CcMTinth, and several others, where he bad garrisons. And as he bap« 
pened to be at Aigos, at the g^nd festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous 
of celebrating it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in person among the Greeks. 
(n order to solemnize it more effectually, ne espoused, on that day, Deidamia, 
the daughter of .£acides, king of the Inolossians, and sister of Pjrrrhns. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the isthmus, and curiosity having 
drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed ge- 
nera) of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been before him ; to whom 
he thought himself far superior, so much was he intoxicated with the success 
of bis arms, and the flattenr lavished upon him.J 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he wrote to the 
inhabitants of that city, that he intended, upon his arrival amonfi" them, to be 
initiated into the greater and lesser mysteries at the same time. This had never 
been permitted before ; for it was necessary to observe certain intervals ; it 
being lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in the month of March, and 
the greater in that of October.§ In order therefore toobviate tiiis inconvenience, 
and satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that ibe then present month 
of May should be deemed the month of March, and afterwards that of October ; 
ana Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly initiated, without infringing the 
customs and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most afflicted and 
mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediately 
furnishing the sum of two hundred and fifty talents ; and when this money had 
been collected, without the least delay or abatement, the prince, the moment 
he saw it amassed together, ordered it to be given to Lamia and the other 
courtesans in her company, tor washes and paint. The Athenians were more 
ofiended at the indignity than the loss, and resented the application of thatsum 
with more ardour than they had shown in contrilH]tira[ to it. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been sufficient, bemi^ desirous to 
regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money frcnn several of the ndiest of the 
Amenians by her own private authority. The entertainment cost immense sums, 

♦ Atben. 1. ▼!. p. 258. 
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amd gave birth to a Tery Ingenioas pkasantir of a comic poet, who said, that 
Lamia was a true heiepolis* We have already shown, that the helepolk was a 
machine invented by Demetrius for attackii^ towns. 

Cassander, finding himself vigorously pressed by Demetrius, and not being 
able to obtain a peace, without submitting entirely to the discretion of Antigo* 
nu9, agreed with Lvsimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to 
represint to them me situation to miiich they were reduced. The conduct of 
Antigoi^us made it evident, that he had no less in view, than to dispossess all 
the other successors of Alexander, and usurp the whole empire to himself; and 
fbat it was time to form a strict alliance with each other, to humble this exor* 
bitant power. They were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in particular, at 
the contemptible manner in which Demetrius permitted people to treat other 
kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating a regal title to himself 
and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, according to his flatterers, was no more than 
the captain of a ship ; Seleucus a comraan&r of elephants; and Lysimachus a 
treasurer. A confederacjr was therefore formed by these four kings, after which 
they hastened into Assyria, to make preparations for this new war."* 

The first operations of it were commenced at the Hellespont ; Cassander and 
Lysimachus having judged it expedient that the former should continue in £u* 
rope^ to defend it against Demetrius, and that the latter should invade the 
provinces of Antigonus in Asia, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their own kingdom, without leaviiu^ them too destitute of forces. Lysimachus 
executed his part conformably to the agreement, passed the Hellespont with a 
fine army, and either by treaty or force, reduced Phirgia, Lydia, Lycaonia, 
and most of the territories between the Propontis and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was then at Anti^ia, which he had lately built in Upper Syria, 
and where he was employed m celebrating the solemn games he had there es- 
tablished. This news, with that of several other revolts, transmitted to him at 
the same time, caused him immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 
dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and made preparations for advancing 
against the enemy. When all his troops were drawn together, he marched 
with the utmost expedition over Mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where he 
took out of the public treasury of Synada, a city of that province, as much 
money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the number be thought 
necessary ; after which he advanced directly toward the enemy, and retook 
several places in his march. Lysimachus thought proper to be upon the defen- 
sive, till the arrival of the succours upon their march to join him from Seleucus 
and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, therefore, elapsed without any 
action, and each party retiredinto winter-quarters. 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next season, formed his army at Babylon, 
and marched into Cappadocia, to act against Antigonus. This latter sent im- 
mediately for Demetnus, who left Greece with great expedition, marched to 
Ephesus, and retook that city^ with several others that had declared for Lysi- 
machus upon his arrival in Aisia.t 

Ptolemy employed the opvoriaaity in Syria, of the absence of Antk;onus, 
and recovered all Phoenicia, Judea, and Coelo-^ria, except the cities otTyre 
and Sidon, where Antigonus had leA good garrisons. He, indeed, formed the 
siege of Sidon j but while his troops were employed in battering die walls, he 
received intellip^ence that Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and Lysimachm, 
and was advancing to relieve the place. Upon ^is information he made a truce 
for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Siculus, in a penod of 
the greatest importance, and on the veiy point of a battle, by which ^e fate 
of Alexander's successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus and Lysimachus, and the 
troops of Ant^ous and Demetrius, arrived at Phiygia almost at the same 
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liiDe» but did not loor GonfioDt each other wHbout coming to blows. Antk onoi 
Indmore tbansixty tSousand foot,'ten thousand horse, and sereDty-five elephants. 
The enemy's forces consisted of sixty-four tiiousand foot, ten thousand ^vt 
hundred heme, four hundred elephants, and one hundred and twenty chaiiots 
armed with scythes. The battle was rou^t near Ipsus, a cit]^ of Piurygia.* 

As soon as tne signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of ms best cafaliy, 
fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and b^iayed with so much braveiy* 
that he broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight ; but a rash and incon* 
siderate thint of gloiy, which generals can nerer sas^ct too mtich, and has 
been fatal to many, prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugitives with too much 
ardour, and without any consideration for the rest of the army ; by which means 
he lost the victoiy he might easily have secured, had he miproved his first ad« 
vantage rightly : for when he returned from the pursuit, he found it imj^racti- 
cabie for mm to rejoin his infantiy, the enemy's elephants having occupied all 
the intennediate space. When Seleucus saw tiie infantiy ci Antigonus sepa- 
rated from their cavalry, he only made several feint attacks upon uem, some- 
times on one side, and sometimes on another, in order to intinudate and aflbrd 
them sufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, and come over to his own; 
and this was at last the expedient on which mej N»olved. The greatest part 
of the iniantiy separated liom the rest, and surrendered in a voluntaiy manner 
to Seleucus, and the other was put to flight. 

At the same instant, a laige body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his or- 
der, 9Dd made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who sustained their eflbrts for 
some time ; but being at last overwhelmed with darts, and havii^ received 
man^ wounds, he fell dead, having defended himself valiantly to the last. De- 
metrius, seeii^ his father dead, rallied all the troops he was able to dnw to- 
gether, and retired to Ephesus, with five thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
which were all that remained of more than sixty thousand men whom his lather 
and himself commanded at the beginning of the engagement. The great 
Pyrrfaus, young as he then was, was inseparable fixsn Demetrius, overmrew 
all that opposed hkn, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what might be 
exi>ected one day from his valoinr and braveiy.t 



CHAPTER II 

This second chapter includes the space of fifly-five years ; namely, tne last 
fifteen years of Pt^emy. the son of Lagus, who had already reigned twenty- 
three, which, with the other fifteen, make Uiirty-eight ; and forty*eigfat years 
more, being the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

SECTION I.-— THE FOUR yiCTORIOUS PRINCES DiyiDE THE EXPIRE OF AUBXANDBR 
THE GREAT INTO A3 MANY KINGDOMS. 

After the battle of Ipsus, the four confederate princes divided the domin- 
ions of Antigonus among themselves, and added them to those they already 
possessed. The empire of Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, 
of which Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelosyria, and Palestine : Cas- 
sander had Macedonia and Greece ; Lysimachus, Tlurace, Bithynia, ana some 
other provinces beyond the Hellespont, with the fiosphorus ; and Seleucus, all 
the rest of A&ia to the other side of the £u|>hrates, and as far as the river In* 
dus. The dominions of this last prince are usually called die kingdom oi 
Syria, because Seleucus, who afterwards built Antioch in diat province, made 
it die chief seat of his residence, in which he was followed by his successors, 
who, from his name were called Seleucidae. This kinrdom, however, not onl^ 
included Syria, but those vast and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, wnidi con- 
stituted die Persian empire. The reign oF twenty years, which I have assigned 
to Seleucus Nicator, commences at Biis period, because he was net admol^ 

•PUrt.ianeMtp.SM t P>al>i«Fynh.>aS4. 
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fedgedaskini^tflliilertheliattleof Ii>sus; and if we add to these the tweJre 

years, during which he exercised the regal authority without the title, they 
will make out the reign of thirty-one years assigned to him hy Bishop Usher.* 

These four kings are the fourtiomsof thehe>goat in the prophecy of Daniel, 
who succeeded in the place of the first horn that was broken. The first horn 
was Alexander, king ot Greece, who destroyed the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, designated by the ram with two horns ; and the four horns, are those 
four kings who rose up ailer him, and divided his empire among tliem, but 
Ihey were not of his posterity.! 

They are likewise represented by the four heads of the leopard, which are 
introduced in another part of the same prophecy .t 

These prophecies of Daniel were fiilly accomplished by this last partition 
of Alexanders empire ; other divisions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but ther were only of provinces, which were consigned to governors, under 
the brother and son of Alexander, and none but the last was the legal partition. 
These prophecies, &erefore, are to be understood of this alone, Tor they evi- 
dently represent these four successors of Alexander, in the quality of foui 
kings, ^* four stood up for it." But not one of Alexander's successors obtained 
the regal digpi^ir till about three years before the last division of the empire. 
And even this aignity was at first precarious, being assumed by each ot the 
several parties, merely by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any of 
the rest. Whereas, after the battle of Ipsus, the treaty made between the 
four confederates, when they had defeated their adversary, and divested him 
of his dominions, assigned each of them their dominions under the appellation 
of so many kingdoms, and authorized and acknowlecked them as kings and 
sovereigns, independent of any superior power. These toai kings are, Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassanderj and Lysimachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the other places, wherein the 
completion of the prophecies of Daniel will be observed, the stroi^ light with 
which the prophet penetrates the thick ^loom of futurity, at a time when there 
was not the least appearance of any thin^ he foretells. With how much cer- 
tainty and exactness, even amidst the variety of these revolutions, and a chaos 
of singular events, does he determine each particular circumstance, and fix the 
number of die several successors ! How expressly has he pointed out the nation 
that was to be the Grecian; described tne countries they were to possess ; 
measured the duration of their empires, and the extent of their power, inferior 
to that of Alexander ; in a word, with what lively colours has he drawn the cha* 
racters of those princes, and specified their alliances, treaties, treacheiy, mar- 
riaees, and success ! Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, or human fore- 
sight, so many circumstantial predictions, which, at the time of their being de- 
nounced, were so remote from probabili^[r ; and may we not evidently discover 
in them the character and traces of the Divinity, to whom, all ages are present 
in one view, and who, alone determines, at his will, the fate of all the kingdoms 
and empires of the world ? But, it is now time for us to resume the thread of 
our history. 

Onias, the first of that name, and high-priest of the Jews, died about uas 
time, and was succeeded by his son Simon, who, for the sanctity of his life. 



• Ptttt. in Demet. p. 903. AppUn. in Syr. p. 133, 133. Poljrb. 1. xr. ^. 57SL 

touched not the 
htd two horns, 



1 1 wai «i>Mid«nnr, behold^ a he-goat e«me from the weit, on the face of the whole ewtii» mi 
the groobd \ and Uie goat had a notable horn between hi« ejt. And he came to the »am thai 

ns, which * had seen standing before the rirer, and ran onto him in the fury of his power. 

And I faw him come clow unto the ram, and he was moved with eholer against him, and smote the ram» 
and brake hit two horns, and there was no f^wer in the ram to stand befote him, but he cast him down to- 
the ground, and stamped upon him ; and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. Tluere- 
fore, the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was stronr, the rreat hora was broken; and, for lt»cam» 
up f0u» notable honi*. towaid the four winds of heaTen,»» Dan. chap. viii. rer. &, «, 7, 8.~.6od afterward* 
explains to bis propbe t what he had seen : •• The ram which thou tawest having two horn^ ate the kmgs of 
Media and Persia, aud the longh goat is the king of Greeia, aad the great horn that » between ins eye^ 
is the first king. Now, that being broken, whereas four stood up for it. four kingdoms ihaU stand up oiA of 
Ihenation, but not in hiapowcr,'* Ibid. ver. 30, 21,53. ,..,., . ^ 

X ** After thin I beheld, and to. another like r leopard, which had upon the back of A torn WiHI^ m % 
fowl 2 tb* bcaot had alio four heads i and domiolott was given to M.** Dao. vik 6. 
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and Hm eqtdty of all his actions, was surDamed the Just He'eigoyed tlie po» 
tificate for the space of nine jeajs,* 

Seleucus, after the death of Antigonus, made himself master of Upper Syria, 
where he built Antioch on the Orontes, and gave it tiiat name, either bom his 
father, or his son» for they were both called Antiochus. This city, where the 
Syrian kings afterwards resided, was the capital of the east for a long time, 
and still preserved that privilej^e under the Roman emperors. Antigonus had 
lately built a city at a small distance from this, and called it Anti^nia ; but 
Scleucus had entirely demolished it, and employed the materials m the con- 
struction of his own city, to which he afterwards transplanted the inhabitants 
of the former.! 

Among several other cities built by Seleucus in this countoy, there were three 
more remarkable than the others ; the first called Seleucia, from his own name; 
the second Apamea, from his consort of that name, who was the daughter of 
Artabazus the Persian : and the third Laodicea, so denominated from his mo- 
ther. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on the same river on which Antioch 
was built, and Laodicea was in the southern part of the same quarter. He 
allowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities in each of these new 
cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, and especially at 
Antioch in Syria, where that people settled in such numbers, that they pos- 
sessed as considerable a part of that ci^ as their other countrymen enjoyed at 
Alexandria.]; 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus after the battle of ipsus, and 
from thence embaiked for Greece ; his whole resource being limited to the af 
fection of the Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, money, and wife Dei- 
damia. But he was strangely surprised and offended, when he was met in his 
way by ambassadors from tne Athenians, who came to acquaint him that he 
could not be admitted into their city, because the people had, by a decree, 
prohibited the reception of any of the kings. They also mformed him, that his 
consort, Deidamia, had been conducted to Megara, with all the honours and at- 
tendance due to her dignity. Demetrius was then sensible of the value of 
honours and homages extorted by fear, and which did not proceed from the 
will. The posture of his affairs not permitting him to revenge the perfidy of 
that, people, he contented himself with intimating his complaints to them in a 
moderate manner, and demanded his galleys, among which was that prodi- 
gious galley of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as he had received them he 
sailed towards the Cherosonesus ; and having committed some devastations in 
the territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with the spoik, and by thai 
expedient prevented the desertion of his troops, who now began to reeovei 
their vigour, and render themselves a^ain formidable. 

Lysimachus, kin^ of Thrace, in order to strengthen himself in his dominions, 
entered into a particular treaty with Ptoieonr, and streogthened the alliance be 
tween them, by espousing one of his daughters, named Arsinoe 4 shortly aftei 
which, his son Agathocles married another. 

This double alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy gave umbrage to Se- 
leucus, who thereupon entered into a trea^ with Demetnus, and espoused Stra- 
tonice, the daughter of that prince, by rhila the sister of Cassander. The 
beauty of that princess had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; and 
as the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, so hon- 
ourable an alliance, with so powerful a prince, was exceedingly agreeat)le to 
him. In consequence of which, he immediately conducted his daughter, with 
all his fleet, into Syria from Greece, where he was stlH in possession of some 
placets. During his passage he made a descent on Cilicia, which then belonged 
to Plistarchus, tne brother of Cassander^ to whom it had been assigned by 4e 
ibur kings, who divided the donainions of Alexander the Great after the aea& 

. ^ ^ -^- * Josepli. 44itiq- *• «"• c. 2. 
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of Antigonus. nistaidnis went to complain of tiiis proceediog^ to Seleucus, 
and to reproach mm for contracting' an alliance with the common enemy with- 
out the consent of the other kings, which he considered as an infraction of the 
treaty. Demetrius, receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced diiectly 
to the city of Sjrnada, where the treasures of the province, amounting to twelve 
hundred talents, were deposited. These he carried off with all expedition to 
his fleet, and then set sail for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and gave him 
the princess Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, after some days pas^ in re* 
ioicings for the nuptials, and entertainments given on each side, returned to CI 
ricia,\and made himsell master of the whole province. He then sent hie wife 
Phila to Cassander, in order to excuse his proceeding. Th^e kings imitated 
the prinees of the east^with whom it is customary to have several wives at the 
same time.^ 

During these transactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another of his wives, who 
had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, and had passed some time with 
him in that country, was seized with an indisposition that terminated in her 
death. Demetrius having reconciled himself with Ptolemy, hy the mediation 
Qf Seleucus, espoused Ptoiemaida, the daughter of Ptolemv ; hy which means 
iiis affairs began to assume a better aspect ; for he had all tne island of Cyprus, 
and the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon, besides his new con- 
quests in Cilicia.t 

It was veiT imprudent in Seleucus to permit so dangerous an enemy to esta- 
blish hioiself at so small a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his 
allies a province so near his own dominions as Cilicia. All this shows tktt tiiese 
princes had no established rules and principles of conduct, and were even ig- 
norant of the true interests of their ambition. For as to faith of treatjr, equity, 
and gratitude, they had long since renounced them all, and only reigned tor 
the unhappiness of their people, as the author of the first book of Maccabees 
has observed.! 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last^ and in order to prevent his 
having a ne^bour of such abilities on each side ot his dominions, be required 
Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to him for a vei^ considerable sum of money; 
but that prince not being disposed to comply with such a proposal, Seleucus 
insisted upon his restoring him the cities oTTyre and Sidon that depended on 
Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very 
abruptly, that thouefa he i^ould lose several otber battles as fatal to him as that 
of Ipsus, he should never resolve to purchase the friendship of Seleucus at so 
high a pice. At the same time he sailed to those two cities, where he rein- 
forced uieir garrisons, and furnished them with all things necessaiy for a vigorous ' 
defence : by which means the intention of Seleucus to take them from him was 
rendered ineJSectual at that time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con- 
formable to the rules of political interest, but had such an odious aspect with 
reference to the maxims of honour, that it shocked all mankind, and was uni* 
versally condemned : for as his dominions were of such a vast extent as to in- 
clude all the countries between India and the Mediterranean, how msatiable 
was that rigour and avidity, which would not permit him to leave his father-in- 
law in the x>eaceable enjoyment of the shattered remains of his fortune ! 

Cassander died about this time, of a dropsy, after having govenied Mace- 
donia, for the space of nine years, from the death of his father, and six or seven 
from th^ last partition. He letl three sons by Thessalonica. one of Hie sistess 
of Alexander the Great Philip, who succeeded him, and died soon after, lelt 
the crown to be contested by his two brothers.^ 

Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had espoused Antigone, a relation of 
Ptolemy, in Egypt. This youi^ prince was the son of JSacides, whom the 
Molossiansy in a revolt, had expeUed frc»n the throne ; and it was with great 

• A. v. aTTOfi. AnU J. C. 399 Plat, in D«mei p/OOd. . ^ t A. M. tTOA. An(. J. C. 39(L 
X Ch«i).i T»- a 10. I 4 K. SW7. Asl. J.C 8«r. 
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difficult^ tiiatPjrniiiithiiiMeif, then an iniant at ^ breast, was pnesen^d from 
the fiuy of the levolten, who pursued him with intent to destroy him. Aflcf 
various adventures, he was conducted to the court of kine Glaocias io Ufyria, 
where he was taken into the protection of that prince. Cassander, the raoitaJ 
enemy of decides, solicited the king to deliver Uie joui^ prince into his hands, 
and offersd him two hundred talents on that occasion : Glaucias, however, was 
struck with horror at such a proposal, and when the infant had attained the 
twelfth jeai of his age, he -conducted him in person to Epinis with a powerful 
anny, and reinstated him in his dominions ; oy which means the Mdossians 
were compelled to submit to ibrce. Justin telk us, that their hatred being soft* 
cned into comoassion, they themselves recalled him, andassigned him guardians 
to govern his kingdom till he should be of age himself; but there seenoa to be 
no ereat probability in his account.* 

vVhen ne had attained his seventeenth year, he b^jan to think himself suffi- 
ciently established on the throne ; and set out from his capital <aty for lUyria, 
in order to be present at the nuptials of one of the sons of Glaucias, with whom 
he bad been brought up. The Molossians, taking advantage of his absence, 
revolted a second time, drove all his friends out of the kingtiom, seized all bis 
treasures, and conferred the crown on Neoptolemus, his great-uncle. Prirhus 
being thus divested of his dominions, and nndinff himself destitute of all suc- 
cours, retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius, toe son of Antigonus, n^ had 
espoiued his sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself amon^ the bravest in the battle that 
was fought in tne plains of Ipsus, and would not foraake Demetrius, even after 
he was defeated. He also preserved for him those Gredan cities which that 
prince had confided to him ; and when a trea^^ of peace was concluded between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, Pynhus wetit into £gypt 
as a hostage for his brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he gave sufficient proofs of 
his strength, address, and extraordinary patience, in hunting exercises, and all 
other labourB. Observing, diat of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greatest ascendant over hm, and &at she surpassed the others in prudence, as 
well as beau^, he attached himself to her in particular ; for as he was already 
an able politician, he neglected no opportunity of makii^ his court to those on 
whom hn foitune depended, and was studious to ingratiate himself with such 
persons as were capable of being useful to him. His noble and engaging de- 
meanour procured him such a share of Ptolemy's esteem, that he gave him 
Antifi;one, the daughter of Berenice, his tavourite consort, in preference to se- 
veraTvoung princes, who demanded her in marriage. This bay was the daugh- 
ter orBeremce, by Philip, her first hudband, who was a Maceaonian lord, little 
known with rapect to any other particular. When Fyirhus had espoused An- 
tigone, the queen had so much influence over her consort, as to induce him to 
grant his son-in-law a fleet, with a supply of money, which ^labied him to re 
possess himself of his dominions. Here b^an the fortune of a^ exiled prince, 
who vras afterwards esteemed the greatest general of his age ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that eveiy instance of his early conduct denoted extraorc^Qaiy 
merit, and raised great expectations of his future glory. 

Atiiens, as we have already observed, revolted from Demetriira, and shut her 
gates against him.t But when that prince thought he had sufficiently provided 
lor the security of his territories in Asia, he inarched against that rebeNious 
and ungratcfiil city, with a resolution to ptmish her as she deserved. The first 
year was employed in the reduction of the Mcssenians, and the conquest of 
some other cities which had quitted his party ; but be returned the next season 
to Athens, which he ck»ely blocked up, and reduced to the last extremity, by 
cutting off all comnmnicatkm of provisions. A fleet of one hundred and b^ 
sail, sent by kins: Ptolemy to succour the Athenians, and which appeared on 
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^faecoftstof^giiia, iJbrdedtiiembirtatnnBieiitjcgr; i(»rYvlieD this naval foroe 
saw a BitGOg fleet airiTe £tom Pekqpoimesus to thie assistance of Demetrius, be- 
side a great number of other vessels from Cyprus^ and that thewhde amounted 
to three hundred, they we^ed anchor, and fled.* 

Although the Athenians Bad issued a decree^ by which they made it a capi- 
tal crime for ajoy person even to mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme 
necessity to which they were reduced, obliged them to open their gates to him. 
When he entered the city, he comn^anded the inhabitants to assemble in the 
theatre, which he surrounded with aimed troops, and posted his guards on«ach 
side of the Skstee where the dramatic pieces were perfonned ; and then des- 
cending from the npper part of the theatre, in the manner usual with the actors, 
he showed himself to that multitude, who seemed rather dead than living, and 
waited for the event in inexpressible terror, expecting it would prove the sen- 
tence for their destruction ; but he dissipated their apprehensions by the first 
expressions he uttered ; for he did not raise bis voice like a man afiected with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate or insulting lan^age, 
but softened the tone of his voice, and only addressed himself to to^m m gen- 
tle complaints and amicable expostulations. He pardoned their offence, and 
restoned them to his favcoir ; presenting them at the same time, with one hundred 
thousand measures of corn, and reinstating such magistrates as were most 
agreeable to th^n. The joy of this people may be easily conceived from the 
terrors with which they were before afiected ; and how glorious must such a 
prBice be, who coidd always support so glorious, so admirable a character I 

When he had regulated the state of affairs in Athens, be determined to re- 
duce the Laeedaemoniass. ArchidaBnis, their king, advanced as far as Manti- 
naea to meet him ; but Demetrius defeated him in a great battle, and obliged 
hiin to have reeomse to flight. After which he advanced into Laconia, and 
fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He was aeain victorious ; 
five hundred of the enemy were msule prisoners, and two hundred killed upon 
the spot, so that he was already considered as master of the city, which had 
never been taken before. 

In that important moment, he received intelligeDce which affected him in a 
quite different manner. Nameljr. that Lyshnachus had lately divested him of 
all his territories in Asia ; that rtolemy bad made a descent on Cyprus, and 
conquered all the Island, except Salamina, where the mother of Demetrius, 
with his wife and children, had retired ; and that the kiiijg of £g3rpt carried on 
*he siege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius lett all to fly to their as- 
sistance, but was soon inftMmed that the place had surrendered, Ptolemy had 
the generosity to give the mother, wife, and children of his enemy, theur liberty 
witlM)ut any ransom, and to dismiss them with all their attendants and effects. 
He even made them magnificent presodts at their departure, which he accom- 
panied with all imaginable marks of honour. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded bv that of Tyre and Sidon ; and 
Seleucus dispossessed him of Cilicia on another side. Thus, in a veiy sh(Mrt 
t«me, he saw himself divested of all his dominions, without any resources, or 
hopes for the future. 

SECTION II. — ^DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TWO 80HS OF CAS8AVPEE. DStfETRlUB 
PROCLAIMED KIITO OF KiCEDONIA. 

No prince was ever exposed to greater vicissitudes of fortune ^ or ever expe- 
rienced more sudden changes, than Demetrius. He exposed hunself to these 
events by his imprudence, amusing himself widi inconsiderable conquests, 
while he abandoned his im>vinces to the first invader. His ^^reatest successes 
were immediately followed by his being di^Ktssessed of all hi» dominions, and 
almost reduced to despdr. when suddenlT an unexpected resourc(i ofeied 
itself from a quarter wbeze he had not the least room to expect it. 
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* In die quarrel betwieen die two sons of Cassander for the crown, TfaesiatD» 

nica, their mother, favoured Alexander, who was the Toung^est ; which so en* 
rageil Autipater, the eldest son, that be killed her with his own bands, thooefi 
she conjured him, by the breasts which had nourished him, to spare her ii& 
Alexander, m order to avenge this unnatiffal baibarity, solicited the assistance 
of Pf nhos and Demetrius. Pjirhus arrived first, and made himself master 
of several cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a compensatioa 
lor the aid he had ^ven Alexander ; and he returned to his own dominions, al- 
ter he had reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his api»oach at the 
same instant, upon which Alexander advanced to meet him ; and testified, at 
the interview between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendship; but repre- 
sented to him, at the same time, that the state of lus a&iirs was chained, and 
that he no longer bad any need of his assistance. Demetrius was d^leased 
with this compliment, wnile Alexander, who dreaded the greatness of his 
power, was apprehensive of subiecting himself to a m.aster, should he admit 
him into his dominions. Tbe^, however, conversed together with an external 
air of friendship, and entertained each other with reciprocal feasts, till at last 
Demetrius, upon some intelligence, either true or feigned, that Alexander in- 
tended to destroy him, prevented the execution of that design, and killed him. 
Thiis murder armed the Macedonians against him at first, but when he had 
acquainted them with all the particulars that occasiiHied his conduct, the aver- 
sion they entertaiiied for Antraater, the infamous murderer of his own mother, 
induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed him 
king of Macedonia. Demetrius possessed this crown for tie space ai seven 
years^ and Antipater fled into l*brace, where he did not long survive the loss 
of his kir«;d0m.* 

One otthe branches of the rojral family of Philip, king of Macedon, be« 
came entirely extinct by the death of Thessalonica. and her two sons ; as the 
other branch from Alexander the Great had before, oy the death of the youo^ 
Alexander and Hercules, bis two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their 
unjust wars had spread desolation through so many pronnces, and destroyed 
such a number of royal families, experienced, by a iust decree of Providence, 
the same calamities in their own famiiles, as they had occa8i(»ied toothers; 
Philip and Alexander, with their wives, and all their descendants, perished by 
violent deaths. 

About this time, Seleucus built the city of Seleucia. on the banks of the Ti- 
gris, and at the distance of forty miles from Babykm.! H becE^me very popu- 
lous in a short time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by six hundred thour 
sand persons^ The dikes of the Euphrates being broken, down, spread such 
an inundation over the country, ana the branch of that river which passed 
through Babylon, was sunk so low by this evacuation, as to be rendered uima- 
vigable, by which means that city became so ineommodious, that, as sooif as 
Seleucia was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumstaDce 

Erepared the way for the accomplishment of diat celebrated prophecy of 
saiah, who at a time, when this city was in the most flourishing condition, had 
foretold, that it should one day become entirely desert and uninhabited. I 
have observed elsewhere, by what manner anddegprees this prediction was 
fullv accomplished.^ 

Simon, surnamed the Just, and high-priiest of tlie Jews, died at the close of 
the ninth year of his pontificate^ and left a youQg son, naaied Onias. As he 
was of too tender an age to take upon himself the exercise of that di^it^, it 
was consigned to Eteazer the brother of SimoD, who dischaiged the functions 
of it ibr the space of fifteen- jpears.^ 

i here pass over some events of little importance, and proceed to Demetrius,. 
who, believing himself sufficie ntly settled in Greece and Macedonia, began t* 

• A. M. S7i0. Ant. J. C. 294. Plut. ia Dcnaet. p. 905. in Pyrrh. p. 386. Justin. 1. ini,9 t, . 

tA.,M.37H. Ajit.J.C.29S. Surab. I. xvi. p.758,et 743. Plid. 1. ri .c. tfl, 

1 Vol. I. At the takSnr of Babylon br Cyrtis. 
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imke gteat preparations for reffainii^ the empire of his father in Asia. With 
this view, he raised an army of above a hundred thousand men, and fitted out 
a fieet of five hundred sail ; in a word, so great an armament had never been 
seen since the time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the woik- 
men by his presence and instructions, visited them in person, directed them 
how to act, and even assisted them in their labours. The number of his gal- 
leys, and their extraordinary dimensions, created universal astonishment ; for 
ships of six, and even five oenches of oars, had never been seen till then ; and 
Ptolemy Philopater did not build one of forty benches till many years aAer this 
period;* but, it was only for pomp and ostentation, whereas those which 
Demetrius built were extremely useful in battle, and more admirable for their 
lightness and speed than their erandeur and magnificence.! 

Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelligence of these formida- 
ble preparations of Demetrius, immediately caught the alarm ; and in order to 
frustrate their effect, renewed their alliance, in which they likewise engaged 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus ; in consequence of which, when Lysimachus began to 
invade Macedonia on one side, Pynrhus was carrying on the same operations on 
the other. Demetrius who was then making preparations in Greece for his 
intended expedition into Asia, advanced with all speed to defend his own do- 
minions ; but before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Bersa, one 
of ihe most considerable cities in Macedonia, where he found the wives, chil- 
dren, and effects of a great number of soldiers belonging to Demetrius. This 
news caused so great a disorder in the army of that prince, that a considerable 
part oi his troops absolutely refused to follow him, and declared with an air of 
mutii^ and sedition, that they would return to defend their families and effects. 
In a word, things were carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, perceiving 
he no longer had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the di%uise of a 
common soldier, and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
king of Macedonia.]; 

The different characters of these two princes greatly contributed to this sud- 
den revolution. Demetrius, who considered vam pomp, and superb magnifi- 
cence, as true grandeur. Tendered himself contemptible to the Macedonians, in 
the verv circumstance by which he th(Aght to obtain their esteem. He ambi- 
tiously loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatrical monarch, and 
woie puiple robes, enriched with a profusion of eold. The ornaments of his 
fleet were altogether extraordinary ; and he had long employed artists to make 
him a mantle, on which the system of the world, with all the stars visible in 
the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his fortune 
prevented the finishing of ^is work, and no future king would presume to 
wear it. . i . rr 

But that whidi rendered him still more odious, was his being so difficult of 
approach. He was either so imperious and disdainful, as not to allow those 
who had any affah^ to transact with him, the liberty of speech, or else he treated 
them with so much rudeness, as obliged them to quit his presence with disgust 
One day, when he came out of his palace, and walked through the streets with 
a mien of more affability than it was usual for him to assume, some peraons 
were encouraged to present a few petitions to him. He received them with a 
gracious air, and placed them in one of the folds of his robe ; but as he was pass 
ing over a bridge on the river Axius,§ he threw all those petitions into the stream 
A prince must certainly know very little of mankind, not to be sensible that 
such a contemptuous behaviour is sufficient to provoke nis subjects to revolt from 
his authority. On this occasion, an action of the great Philip was recollected, 
which has been related among the events of his reign. That prince had several 

* Tbtc raller was two huDJirad and eighty cnbitB (aboot four hundred and twenty feet) in lenrft, and 

twentr-eirtit eiMti (sereBty-two feet) from the keel to the top of the poop. It carried four iMiidred wUon. 

benia fow- Aousasd rowers, and neaHir three thousand soldiers, who were disposed in the spaces betwMi 

4he row«M, and «n«he lower deok^Flnt. in Pemet. _ . „ ^ -^ , . . ^ • ^ 
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times refused audieiice to a poor troman, under the pretext fbat he had not le^ 
sure to hear her. ^* Be no fonger king^ then," replied she with some emotion ; 
aiid Philip from thenceforth made it a maxim with himself, to grant his sutjecfs 
long^ and nequeot audiences. For, as Plutarch obserres on timt occasicA, The 

MOST IRDISPBNSIBLB DUTT OT A KUTO, 18 TO BXERT HIMSELF IV THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIOW or JUSTICE.* 

The Macedonians had fomed a veir different idea of Pjmiius. Tfaer had 
heard it reported, and were sensible bj their own experience, that affability 
was natural to him, and that he was always mild and accessible ; thej were 
convinced of his promptitude to recompense the services rendered him, and 
that he was slow to aun^r and severitj^. Some joapg officers, over their liquor, 
had Tented several ofiensive pleasantries against him. The particulars of their 
conversati<Ni were related to Pynhus himself, ^o ordered them to be brouebt 
into his presence, and then asked them, If they had expressed themselves in the 
manner he had heard ? ** Yes, mv lord," replied one of the company, ** and 
we dxxjld have added a great deal more, if we had had more wine." Pynhus 
could not forbear laughing^ at this fiaicetious and sprightly answer, and dismissed 
them from his presence without farther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to Demetrius, even in militaiy 
merit He had vanquished fhem on several occasions, but their admiratioo of 
his bravery was greater than their resentment for their defeat. It was a com- 
mon expression with them, that other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but 
their purple robes, the number of their guards, the affectation of inclining tbeir 
heads like his, and then* ijnperious manner of 8i>eaking ; but that P^rriMis was 
the only one who represented tfaatmonarch in his great and laudable qualities. 
fVrrhus himself was not altogether free from vanity, with respect to the resem- 
blance of his own features to those of Alexander ; but a matron of Larissa, in 
whose house he once lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by an an- 
swer pertiaps not at all agreeable to him.f The Macedonians, however, thought 
they discovered in him a resemblance to that prince ; with all the fire of bis 
eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuosity with which he charged 
his enemies, and bore down all who presumed to oppose him ; but with respect 
to the militaiy art* and ability in draWSng up an army in battle, they thought 
none comparable to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thouefat surprising that the Macedonians, who enter- 
tained prejudices so much in nis favour, and so disadvantaj^us to the other, 
should easily quit the party of Demetrius, to espouse that of Pyrrhus ; and we 
may see by this instance, and a thousand others, bow necessair it is for princes 
to attach their people to their interest, by the gentle ties of affection ana grati- 
tude ; and by entertaining a real love for them, which is the only means of ac- 
quiring their esteem ; which is the most solid glory, their strongest obligation, 
and at the same time, their greatest security. 

As Lysimachus happened to arrive immeaiately after Pynhus had been de- 
clared King of Macedoniajie pretended that he had contributed as much as 
that prince to* the flieht of Demetrius, and that he consequently ought to have 
a share in that kingdom. Pyirhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquiesced in the preten- 
sions of Lysimachus, and the cities and provinces were accordingly shared be- 
tween them ;( but this agreement was so far from uniting them with each other, 
that it rather led them into a constant train of animosities and divisions ; " for,'^ 
as Plutarch observes, " wh^ neither seas nor mountains, nor uninhabitable de^ 

t A Mtof flattArsn had reallf persuaded PyrrhoSf that he resembled Alexander in Iom featnres. With 
this heUcf he Kot for tbepieturei of Philip, Perdiccas, AleT«iMler« Cuatauier, and nuae other ]>rioeeB>Md 
thea desired a woman <fi Larissa, with whom he the a lodged, to tell him, which of those princos be most 
fesembled. She refused to answer him for «, considerable time, till at last he pressed her rmy enrnestff 
\9 safisfj bie euriositj ; upon which she replied, that she thought him rtgv like Bttriffihittra, iqUtfi WU ft 
mUfiA cook ifi, th%t citjr. -Lneka. ftdvnrs. iadoet, p. 553, 55S. 
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serts, could suffice as bairios to the avarice and ambition of ttieae princes ; and 
when their desires were not to be bounded b^ tiiose limits which separate &i- 
rope from Asia, how couid they possibly continue in a state of tranquillity, and 
refrain frosa the injustice of invading domains so near, and which might prove 
so commodious to them ? This was a moderation not to be expected ; and a 
perpetual war between them became ineyitable^ from the malignant seeds of 
envy and usurpation which had taken root in theur minds. The names of peace 
and war were considered by them as two species of coin, to which they them- 
selves had given currency, merely for their own interest, and without the leasf 
regard to justice." " Or," continues the same author, "do they act more lauda* 
bl^, when they engage in an open war. than when they use the sacred names 
of justice, friendship, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a truce, 
or transient suspension of their unjust views ?" 

The whole history of Alexander's successors justifies these reflections of Plu- 
tarch. Never were more treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio* 
lated with less disguise, and more impunity. May Heaven grant that these 
complaints be never applicable to any princes or times but those we are treat- 
ing of at present ! 

Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable and submissive, when he 
led them to war, than they were when he permitted them to enjoy a state of 
repose, and being himself not much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of 
being satisfied in the calm of a long peace, was daily forming new enterprises, 
without much regard to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysimachus took 
advantage of the army's di^st of Pyrrhus, and inflamed them still more by 
his emissaries, who artfully insinuatea that they had acted most shamefully m 
choosing a straneer for their master, whom interest and not aiSection had!^ at- 
tached to Macedonia. These reproaches drew over the greatest part of the 
soldiers ; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared the consequences of this alienation 
retired with his Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and lost Macedonia in the 
same manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complamed of the inconstancy of this people, and their disa^ 
fection to his person ; but, as Plutarch again observes, " kings have no reason 
to blame other persons, for sometimes changing their party according to their 
interest, as, in acting so, they only imitate their own example, and practise the 
lessons of infidelity and treason, which they have learned from dieir whole con- 
duct, which upon all occasions demonstrates an utter disregard for justice, ve- 
racihr and faith, in the observance of enp^agements. 

With respect to the affairs of Demetnus, that prince, when he found himself 
deserted by his troops, retired to the city of Cassandria, a citjron the frontiers 
of Thrace, and in upper Macedonia, where his consort Phila resided. This lady 
was so amicted at the calamitous state in which she beheld her husband, and 
was so terrified at the misfortunes to which she herself was exposed by the de- 
clension of his affairs, that she had recourse to poison, by which she ended a 
life that was becoming more insupportable to her than death itself.* 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of his shattered fortune, 
returned to Greece, where several cities still continued devoted to him ; and 
when he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was able, he left the go- 
vernment of those places to his son Antigonus : and assembling all the troops 
Le could raise in that countiy , which amounted to about eleven thousand men, 
h. ea.barked for Asia with a resolution to try whether despair would not bring 
forth eood fortune. Euiydice, the sister of his late wife rhila, received hisn 
at Miletus, where she lived with the princess Ptolemaida, her daughter by 
Ptolemy, whose marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the media- 
tion of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly presented the princess to bim^ and 
this alliance gave birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Gyrene. 

Demetrius, soon after the celebration of his nuptials, entered Caria and Ly- 
cia, where he took several places from Lysimachus, and consideyably au§» 

• Flat, in I>«m«t. p. 910, 911. 
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meoted his forees ; by wfaicb means he at last made hibself master of SartB^, 
but., as soon as Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, appeared at the bead of an 
anny , he abandoned all his conquests, and marched mto the east. His design 
in taking this route, vias to surprise Armenia and Media ; but Agatbocles, who 
followed him closely, cut off his provisions and forage so effectuafly, that a sick- 
ness spread through his army, and weakened it extremely ; and when he at last 
made an attempt to march over Mount Taurus, with the small remains of his 
troops, he found all the passes guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to 
march for Tarsus in Cihcia.* 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom that city beloiaged, the 
melancholy situation of his affairs, and entreated him, in a very moving man- 
ner, to afford him the necessaiy subsistence for himself and the remainder of 
his troops. Seleucus was touched with compassion at first, and despatched 
orders to his lieutenants, to fomisb him with all he should want. But when 
remonstrances were afterwards made to him upon the valour and abilities of 
Demetrius, his genius for resource and stratagem, and intrepidity in the execu- 
tion of his designs, whenever the least opportuni^ for acting presented itself; 
he thought it impossible to reinstate a prince of that character, without incur- 
ring man^ disadvantages himself. For which reason, instead of continuing to 
support him, he resolved upon his destruction, and immediately placed himself 
at the head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack him. Demetrius 
who had received intelligence of these measures, posted his troops in those 
parts of Mount Taurus, where he imagined it would be difficult to force them, 
and sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore his permission to pass into the 
east, in order to establish himself in some country belonging to the barbarians, 
where he might end his days in tranauillity ; but, if he should not be inclined 
to grant him that favour, he entreatea his consent to take up his winter quar- 
ters in his dominions ; and begged that prince not to expose him to famine, and 
the rigours of the season, as mat would be delivering him up defenceless to 
the discretion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced aeainst the desi^ he had formed against the 
east, that this proposal only tended to increase his diffidence ; and he consented 
to nothirffi^ more, than his taking winter-quarters in Cataohia, a province adja- 
cent to Cappadocia, during the two severest months of diat season ; after which 
he was immediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, during this negotia- 
tion, had placed stroi^ guards at all the passes from Cilicia into Syria, which 
obliged Demetrius to have recourse to arms, in order to disengage himself. 
He accordingly made such a vigorous attack on the troops who guarded the 
passes in the mountains, that he dislodged them from thence, and opened him- 
self a passage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, reviving from this success, 
he took all possible measures tor making a last effort for me re-establidimeDt 
of his affairs [but he had the misfortune to be suddenly seized with a severe 
distemper, which disconcerted all his measures. Dunng the forty days that 
he continued sick, most of his soldiers deserted : and when he at last recovered 
his health, so as to be capable of action, he found himself reduced to the despe- 
rate necessity of attempting to surprise Seleucus in his camp by night, with 
the handful of men who still continued in his service. A deserter gave Seleu- 
cus intelligence of this design time enough to prevent its effect ; and the de- 
sertion of the troops of Demetrius increased upon this disappointment. He then 
endeavoured, as his last resource, to regain the mountains and join his fleet : 
but he found the passes so well guarded, that he was obliged to conceal himseli 
in the woods ; from whence be was soon dislodged by hunger, and compelled 
to surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused him to be condui^ted under a 
strong guard to Chersonesus of Syria, near Laodicea, where he ivas detained 
prisoner He however, was allowed the liberty of a park for hunting, and all 
fee conveniences u jfe fn abundance. 

* PIbU in Pemel. f. SlS—Sii. - - - -l 
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^ When AntigoDUs recehred intelligence of his filter's captivity, be was affected 
tvith the utmost sorrow, and wrote to all the king[s, and even to Seleucus him* 
self, to obtain his release ; offering, at the same time, his own person as a bos* 
ta^e for him, and consenting to j^art with all his remaining dominions, as tiie 
price of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of princes, joined 
their solicitations in favour of the captive prince ; but Lystmacbus offered a laige 
sum of money to Seleucus, provided he would cause his prisoner to be put to 
death. The king of Syria was struck with horror at so barbarous and inbumao 
a proposal ; and, in order to grant a favour solicited from so many different quar- 
ters, ne seemed only to wait the arrival of his son Antigonus and Stratonice, 
that Demetrius might be sensible of his obligation to them for his liberty. 

In the mean time, that unhappy prince supi>orted his misfortunes with patwnc^ 
and ms^nanimity ; and became at last so habituated to them, that they no longer 
seemea to affect him. He exercised himself in racing, walking, and hunting ; 
and might have been infinitely more happy, had he made a true estimate of his 
condition, than while hurried over lands and seas by the frenzy of ambition. 
For what other fruit do these pretended heroes, who are called conqueror?, 
derive from all their labours and wars, and from all the daneers to which they 
expose themselves, but the fatality of tormentir^ themselves, by rendering others 
miserable ; and constantly turning their baclu on tranouillity and happiness, 
which, if they may be believed, are the sole ends of all their motions ? De- 
metrius was gradua]l3r seized with melancholy, and no longer amused himself 
with his former exercises ; he grew corpulent, and entirely abandoned himself 
to drinking and gaming at dice, to which be devoted whole days, undoubtedly 
with des^n to banish the melancholy thoughts of his condition. When he had 
continued^ in his captivity for the space of three ^ears, he was seized with a 
severe distetnper, occasioned by his inactivity and intemperance in eating and • 
drinking, and died at the age of fifty-four years. His son Antigonus, to whom 
the urn, which enclosed the ashes of that prince, was transmitted, celebrated 
his funeral with great magnificence. We shall see in the sequel of the i^resent 
history, that this Antigonus, who was sumamed Gonatus, continued peaceable 
possessor of the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of this prince enjoyed 
the crown for several generations, in a direct line from father to son, tfll the 
reign of Perseus, the last of that iamily, who was divested of Macedonia by 
the Romans* 

SECTION III. — PTOLEMY SOTER RESIGNS HIS KINGDOM TO HIS SON FTOLEMT 
PHILADELPHUS. LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA FOUNDED. 

Ptolemt Soter, the son of Lagus, after a reign of twenty years in Egypt, 
witL the title of king, and of nearly thirty-nine from the death of Alexander, 
was desirous of transmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus,* one of his 
sons by Berenice. He had likewise several children by his other wives, and 
amonfi^ those, Ptolemy, sumamed Ceraunus, or the Thunderer, who beinjg the 
son of Euiydice, the daughter of Antipater, and the eldest of the male issue, 
considered the crown as his right, after the death of his father.t 

But Berenice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany Euiydice, at the 
time of her espousals with Ptolemy, so exceedingly charmed that prince with 
her beauty, that he married her ; and so great was her influence over him, that 
she caused him tx) prefer her son to all his issue by the other queens. In order, 
therefore, to prevent all disputes and wars that might ensue after his death, 
which he was sensible could not be very remote, as he was then ekhty years 
of age, he resolved to have him crowned in his own life-time, intending, at the 
same time, to resign all his dominions to him^eclaring, that to create a king 
was mcxe glorkws than to be so one's self. The coronation of Philadelphus 

* Tlw worA ngnifittf, alovarof Us bi«flit«B; but Ptolemy ree«ir«d this sumaaitt i^^eablj to& ftnn« 
•f speech csUed aatiphMsis, b«cuse he charged two of hit brothers with fomun; dctfiga* »f«W hUuft 
lad Uma e«ii«d them to bo dostioyed.— faysan. 1. L p. 13: 
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WM celebrated with die moat qdeadidfefltiTalliiatlttdefer been see hmtt 
veserve the description of it to &e next section. 

Ptdemy Cemumn quitted the court, and retired to Lysimdchus, iviiose sod, 
Agathoeks^ Dad espoused Lvaandra, the sister of Ceraunus, botii by father and 
mother ; and, after the death of Agrathocles, he removed to the coiH*t of Seleit- 
cus, who leoeived him with a goodness entirely uncommon, for which he was 
afterwards repaid with the blackest ingratitude, as will appear in the sequel 
of thishistoiy. 

In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which was also the 
first year of the lS4th Olympiad, the famous watchtower in the isle of Pharos 
was completed. It was commoidy called the Tower of Pharos, and has been 
lepited one of the seven wonders of antiquity. It was a large square stnictore, 
built of white marble, on the top of which a fire was constantlr kept bum- 
ing, in order to guide vessels in tneir course, and cost eight hunorcd talents.* 
The architect of the edifice was Sostratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the 
whole honour of it to himseh', had recourse to the artifice I have mentioned 
befiMe.t Pharos was originalfv a real island, at the distance of seven furlongs 
fyoaa the continent ; but was afterwards joined to it by a causeway like that 
of Tyre.t 

About this time, the image of the ^od Serapis was brought from Fontus to 
Alexandria.§ Ptuemy was induced by a dream to demand it, by an embassy, 
of the king of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it had been kept. It was, 
however, refiised him for the space of two years, till at last, the inhabitants of 
Sinope suffered such extremities firom a famine, that they consented to resign 
this idol to Ptolen^ for a supply of com, which he transmitted to them ; and the 
statue was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of Ihe suburbs, 
called RhaootiS) wtiere it was adored by the name of Serapis, and a famous 
temple, called the Serapion, was afterwards erected for it in that place. This 
structure, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, surpassed, in beauty and mag- 
nificence, all the temples in the world, except the Capitol at Rome.|| This 
temple hoA also a libraiy, which became famous in all succeeding ages, for the 
number and value of the books it contained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himself in polite literature, as 
was evident by his compiling the life of Alexander, which was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, but is now entirely lost. In order to cultivate the sciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 
Musaeum, where a society of learned men devoted themselves to philosophical 
studies, and the improvement of kll other sciences, almost in the same manner 
as those of London and Paris. To effect this, he be^n by giviijg them a li- 
brary, which was greatly increased by his successors/IF His son Philadelphus 
left one hundred thousand volumes in it at the time of his death ; and the succeed- 
ing princes of that race enlarged it still more, till at last it consisted of seven 
hundred thousand volumes.** 

This library was formed by the followir^ method. All the Greek and other 
books that were brought into Egypt were seized, and sent to the Musaeum, 
where they were transcribed by persons employed for that purpose. The 
copies were then delivered to the proprietors, ana the originals were deposited 
in the libraiy. Ptolemy Evergetes, for instance, borrowed the works of So- 
phocles, Euripides, and ^chylus, of the Athenians, and only returned them 
the copies, which he caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a manner as possi- 
ble ; and he likewise presented them with fifteen talents, for the originals which 
be kept.t* 



* The talent of AlexaadrU WM oearlj twiee the r%bm of the Athefliaa t&leok 
t Vol. I. In the hiitonr of Kgrpt. i ^^'^ 1* uxvi. e. 13. Strab. L xvii. p. 790. Suia. la •Jwi» 
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As die Mosseum was at fint in that ^nafterof die city vHdcb wm called 
Bruchton, and near the royal palace, the hbraiy was founded in the sane ]^ce, 
and it soon drew vast numbm thither; but men it was so much aoipmentody 
as to contain four hundred thousand volunies, they befaa to deposit the addi* 
f ional books in the Serapkxi. This last library was a supplement to the Ibrmer. 
for which reason it received the appellation of its Daughter, and in process ot 
time contained three hundred thousand volumes. 

(n Cesar's war with the uihabitants of Alexandria, a fire, occasioned l^ those 
hostilities, consumed the iibraiy of Bruobion, with its four hundred thousand 
volumes.* Seneca seems to me to liave been much displeased, when speaking 
of the conflagration ; he bestows his censures^ both on the library itself, and the 
eulc^ium made on it by Livy, who styles it an illustrious monument of the 
opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of their wise attention to the improvement 
of the sciences. Seneca, instead of allowing it to be such, would only have it 
considered as a work resulting from the pride and vanity of those monarchs, 
who had amassed such a number of books, not for their own use, but merely for 
pomp and ostentation.! This reflection, however, seems to discover veiy little 
sagacity ; for is it not evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings are capa- 
ble of toundii^ those magnificent libraries, which become a necessaiy treasure 
to the learned, and do infinite honour to those states in which tlikey are esta 
blisbed? 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any daraaj^e,and it was undoubtedly 
there that Cleopatra deposited those two hundred thousand volumes of that of 
Pergamus, which were presented to her by Antony. This addition, with other 
enlai^ements that were made from time to time, rendered the new library of 
Alexandria more numerous and considerable than the first ; and though it was 
ransacked more than once, during tbe troubles and revolutions which happened 
in the Roman empire, it always retrieved its losses, and recovered its number 
of volumes. In this condition it subsisted for many ages, afibrding its treasures 
to the learned and curious, till the seventh century, when it suffered the same 
fate vnth its parent, and was burned by the Saracens, when they took that city, 
in the ^ear of our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfortune happened 
is too singular to be passed over in silence. 

John, sumamed the Grammarian, and a famous follower of Aristotle, happened 
to be at Alexandria when it was taken : and as be was much esteemed by Amri- 
£bnol-As, the general of thfe Saracen troops, he entreated that commander to 
bestow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it was not in his 
power to grant such a re<^uest : but that he would write to the khalif, or empe* 
ror of the Saracens, for his oraers on that head, without which he w(xild not 
presume to dispose of the library. He accordingly wrote to Omar, the then 
kbalif, whose answer was, " That if those books contained the same doctrine 
with the koran, they could not be of any use, because tbe koran was suHlcient 
in itself, and comprehended all necessary truths ; but if they contained any par- 
ticulars contrary to tiiat bocfe, they oi^nt to be destroyed." In consequence 
of this answer, tney were all condemn^ to the flames, without any farther ex 
amination : and to that efiect, were distributed into the public baniios, where, 
for the i^>ace of sue months, they were used f<Hrfuel instead of wood. We may 
from hence form a just idea of the prodigious number of books contained in that 
iibraiy ; and thus was this inestimable treasure of learning destroyed.^ 

The Museeum of Bruchion was not burned with its Iibraiy, Strabo informs 
us, in his description of it, that it was a very laige structure near the palace, and 
fronting the port ; and that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the pbi- 

* Phit, th Cnesfir. p. 733. In Anton, p. 949. Amm. Marcdll. 1. xxii. c. 16. Pion. Cass. 1. xlii. p. 303. 
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toflophers wdked. He addt, that tbe members ct this loeiety were goremri 
hj a president, whose station was so honourable and important, tiiat in the iinm 
of the Ptolemies, be was always chosen by the king himself, and afterwards by 
the Roman emperor : and that they bad a hall where the whole society ate to- 
gether at the expense of the pubhc, by whom they were supported in a veiy 
plentiful manner.* 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mussum, for the adrantage she 
lon^ ei^oyed of being the greatest school in all that part of the world, and of 
having trained up a vast number of men famous in literature. It is from thence 
in particular, that the church has received some of its most illustrious doctors ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Orieen, Anatolius, Athanasiin, and many 
others ; for all these studied in that semmary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first president oi this seat of learning ,- 
but it is certain that he had the superintendency of the library. Plutarch in. 
forms us, that his first proposal to rtolemy was the establishinent of a iibraiy 
of such authors as treated of civil polity and government, assuring him, that he 
would always supply him with such counsels as none of his friends would pre 
sume to offer him. This was almost the only expedient for introducing truth 
to princes, and showine them, under borrowed names, their duties, as well as 
their defects. When me kine had relished this excellent advice, and measures 
were taken to procure all such books as were ret^uisite in this first view, it may 
easily be imagmed that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater length, 
and prevailed upon the king to collect all sorts of other books for the library we 
have mentioned. Who could better assist that prince in the accomplishment 
of so noble and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Fh^ereus, who was himself 
a man of the first rank in letters, as well as a very able politician ? 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought Demetrius to the court of 
this prince.t He was received with open arms mr Ptolemy Soter, who heaped 
a profusion of honours upon him, and made him his confidant. He consulted 
him, in preference to all his other counsellors in the most important affairs, and 
particularly those which related to the succession to the crown. This prince, 
two years before his death, had formed a resolution to abdicate his crovm in 
favour of one of his children.! Demetrius endeavoured to dissuade him from 
that design, by representing to him, that he must no longer expect to enioy any 
authority, if he divested himself of his dignity in such a manner, and that it 
would he dai^rous to create him a master. But when he found him absolutely 
determined on his abdication, he advised hhn to regulate his choice by the or- 
der prescribed by nature, ana which was generally followed by all nations : in 
consequence of which, it would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldest son 
by Eurydice his first wife. But the influence of Berenice prevailed over this 
equitable and prudent advice, which in a short time proved fatal to its author. 

Toward the close of this year, died Ptolemy Soter, king of E^pt* in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years after his resignation of the empire 
to his son.§ He was the most able and worthy man of all his race, and left be- 
hind him such examples of prudence, justice, and clemency, as very few of his 
successors were desirous of imitating. During the space of nearly forty years, 
in which he governed Egypt, after the death of Alexander, he raised it to such 
a height of grandeur and power, as rendered it superior to the other kingdoms. 
He retainea u{K>n the throne the same fondness of simplicity of manners, and 
|he same aversion for ostentatious pomp, as he discovered when he first as- 
cended it. He was accessible to his subjects, even to a d^^e of familiarity. 
He frequently ate with them at their own houses, and, when he eave any enter- 
tainment himself, he thought it, no disgrace to borrow their richest plate, be- 
cause he had but very little of his own, and no more than was necessary for 
his common use. When some persons re^- resented to him, that the regal dignity 

• Stmh- !. tvti. p. 79S. t PlMt. in D«in«t. p. Wm. Dlof. I*et4. is l>MD«t. Ph«l. 
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wened to Teqt»re an av of ^pnater opulence^ his anwer wm. ** That tiie trw 
l^ndeuT of a King consisted m enriching others, not himself.*'* 

SECTIOir IT.— MAOmFICEWT 80LEMKITT, AT THE IirAITOimJlTIOir OF FrOLCafT 
PHILADELPHUS, KING OF EOTPT. 

Ptolemt Pbiladblphus, after his father had abdicated the crown in his fa- 
vour, entertained the people, when he ascended the throne, with the most splen- 
did festival mentionea in antiquity. Athenaeus has leA us a hog description 
of it, transcribed from Callixenus the Rhodian, who compiled a histoiy of 
Alexandria, and Mountfaucon relates it in his Antiquities. I shall insert the 
particulars of it in this place, because they will give us a veiy proper idea of 
the riches and opulence of Egypt, I may add too, that as ancient authors speak 
very often of sacred pomp, processions, and solemn festivals in honour of their 
gods, I thought it incumbent on me to give some idea of tl^m for once, by 
describing one of the most celebrated solemnities that was ever known, rlu- 
tarcb, who is perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, has the ap- 
probation of his readers for his particular description of that of Paulus ^milius, 
which was one of the most magnificent. The account is inserted in this place 
for the gratification of those who take pleasure in such pageantry, and may be 
passed over without interrupting the history, by the rea(kr whose time is too 
valuable to be withdrawn from more important subjects. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day, and was conducted through 
the circus of Alexandria. It was divided into several parts, and formed a va- 
riety of separate processions. Beside those of the king's father and mother, 
the gods had each of them a distinct cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments 
relating to their history.f 

Athenaeus has only related the particulars of that of Bacchus, by which a 
jud^ent may be formed of the magnificence of ^e rest. 

The procession began with a troop of sileni, some habited in purple, others 
in robes of a deep red ; whose employment was to keep off the crowd, and 
make war. 

Next the sileni came a band of saXyrs, composed of twenty, in two ranks, 
each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by the Victories, witii^Iden wings, canring vases 
nine feet high, steamine^ with kindled perfumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned 
with leaves of ivy. Tneir habits were adorned with the figures of animals, 
and evenr part of them glittered with ffold. 

Af^er these came a double altar, nine feet in height, and covered with a luxu- 
riant foliage of ivy, intermixed with (»naments of gold. It was also beauti- 
fied with a gold crown composed of vine leaves, and adorned on all sides with 
white fillets. 

One hundred and twenty youths next advanced, clothed in purple vests, each 
of them supporting a gold, vase, of incense, myrrh, and saffron* 

They were followed bjr forty satyrs wearing crowns of gold, embellished 
with leaves of ivy ; and m the right hand of each, was another crown of the 
same metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their habits were diversified with a 
variety of colours. 

In the rear of these, marched two sileni, anayed in purple mantles and white 
drawers ; one of them wore a kind of hat, and carried a gold caduceus in his 
hand ; the other had a trumpet. Between these two was a man, six feet m 
height, masked and habited like a tragedian. He also carried a gold comu- 
copiae, and was distiimii^ed by the appellation of The Year. 

This person preceded a very beautiful woman, as ca<i as himself, dressed in 
a magnificent manner, and glittering all over with go^d. She held in one hand 
a crown composed of the leaves otthe peacn-tree and in the other a branch 
of palm. She was called Penteteris.j: 

* Plut IB AiNtph. p. Itl. " * Allra X ▼. p. I9T~.80S. 
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The next in die piocessioii were tbe gemi of die four seasons, ivuffin^ cma- 
ments by which tbej were distinguished, end suppoiting two gold vases of 
odeura^ ftdoiaed with ivy leaves. In the midst of them was a square altar of 
gold. 

A band of satyrs then appeared, weariiv^ gold crowns, fashioned like the 
leaves of iyy. and arrayed in red habits. &>me bore vessels.filled with wine. 
Others carried drinkine-cups. 

Immediately after these was seen Philiscus, the poet and priest of Bacchus, 
attended by comedians, musicians, dancers, and other persons of thai class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors at the athletic com- 
bats and exercises. One of these tnpods, being thirteen feet and a half in 
height, was intended for the youths ; tbe oiher, which was eighteen feet high, 
was designed for the men. 

An extraordinary lame chariot followed these. It had four wheels,* was 
twenty-one feet in lengtn, and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by one hun- 
dred and eighty men. In this chariot was a figure fifteen feet in he^ht, repre- 
senting Bacchus, in the attitude of performing libations with a large cup of 
Eold. He was arrayed in a robe ot brocaded purple, which flowed down to 
is feet. Over this was a transparent vest of safiron. colour, and above that, 
a laige purple mantle embroidered with gold. Before him was a great vessel 
of gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and containing fifteen measures, called 
metretes.t This was accompanied with a gold tripod, on which were placed 
a gold vase of odours, with two cups of the same metal full of cinnamon and 
sanron. Bacchus was seated in a shade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed 
with the foliage of fruit-trees ; and from these hung several crowns. fiUets, 
and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribbons, and a variety of satiric, comic, ana tragic 
masks. In the same chariot were the priests and priestesses of that deity 
with the other niinisters and interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all classes. 
and women bearing vans.t 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched with their hair disbe 
veiled, and wore crowns composed, some of serpents, others of branches o. 
yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of these women carried knives in their hands, 
others gasped serpents. 

After these advanced another diariot, twelve feet in breadth, and drawn by 
sixty men. In this was the statHie of Nyssa, or Nysa,§ twelve feet high, sitting, 
and clotiied in a yellow vest, embroidered with gold, over which was another 
Laconic habit. The statue rose by the aid of some machines that were not 
touched' by any person, and after it had poured milk out of a gold cup it 
resumed its former seat. Its left hand held a thyrsus adorned with ribbons, and 
on its head was a gold crown, on the top of which were represented various 
leaves of ivy, with clusters of grapes, composed of gems. It was covered with 
a deep shade, f(Mmed by a blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung at each 
comer of the chariot. 

After this, came another chariot, thirty-six feet in length, and twenty-four in 
breadth, and drawn by three hundred men. On this was placed a wine-press, 
also thirty-six feet long, and twenty-two aaid a half broad; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage. Sixty satyrs trod the grapes to the sound of the flute, 
and sung such airs as corresponded with the action in which they were em- 
pk)yed. Silenus was the chiet of the band, and streams of wine flowed from the 
chariot throughout the whole progress. 

Another chariot of the same magnitude, was drawn by six hundred men. 
This carried a vat of a prodigious size, made of leopard's skins sewed together 
Tbe vessel contained three thousand measures, and shed a constant effusion of 
wine durmg the procession. 

f The chariots in general, of wbieh meation will be made in tbe sequel of tbi» relMion, luul dw four 
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Tills lAnfiot was ibilowed by one faundved and twenty cRMm^ lityrs and 
•tieni, canyiD^ pots, flagjgoDS, and laiee cups, all of gold. 

This troop was tmmediateJy sacceeoed by a silver vat, containififf sis hundred 
metretes, and placed on a dbariot drawn by the same number of men. The 
Vessel was adonied with chased woric, and the rim, together with the two han- 
dles and the base, were embellished with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompassed with a ^old crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, and nine in height 
The upper part of their circumference was adorned with studs, and the bottom 
with several animals, three of which were a foot and a half hi^, and many move 
of a lesser size. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen other vessels, the largest 
of which contained thirty metretes, and the least five : there were likewise ten 
caldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, and disposed on five salvers ; two 
silver wine-presses, on which were placed twenty-fourjpoblets ; a table of massy 
silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more ot six ; four tnpods, one of which 
was of massy silver, and bad a circumference of twenty-tour feet ; the other 
three, that were smaller, were adorned with precious stones in the middle. 

Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of silver, and something less than the 
precedii^. They were likewise accompanied with twenty-six beakers, six- 
teen flaggons, ana a hundred and sixty other vessels, the lai^gest of which con- 
tained six metretes, and the smallest two. Ail these vessels were of silver. 

After these came the gold vessels; four of which, called Laconics, were 
crowned with vine-leaves : there were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose 
rims and middle circumfeience were embellished with the figures of animals ; 
these contained eight metretes ; a wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed : 
two othei^ vases, each of which contained five metretes, and two more that held 
a couple of measures: twenty-two vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest 
of which contained thirty metretes, and the least, one : four gold tripods oi an 
extraordinaiy size: a kind of basket of gold, intended as a repository for ves- 
sels of tiie same metal ; this was enriched with jewels, and was five feet ia 
length ; it was likewise divided into six partitions, one above another, and 
adorned with various figures of animals, above three feet in height : two gob- 
lets, and two glass bowls with gold ornaments : two salvers of gold, four cubits 
in diameter, and three others of less dimensions: ten beakers: an altar four 
feet and a half high, and twenty-five dishes. 

After this rich equipage, marched sixteen hundred youths, habited in white 
vests and crowned, some of them with ivy, others with branches of pine. Two 
hundred and fifty of this band carried gjold vases, and four hundred of them 
vases of silver. Three hundred more carried silver vessels made to keep L'quors 
cool. 

After these appeared another troop bearii^ large drmking vessels, some of 
which were of gold, fifty of silver, and three hundred diversified with various 
colours. . , , ' 

There were liketnse several tables, six feet m length, and supporting a va- 
riety of remarkable olgects. On one was represented the bed of Semele,on 
which were disposed several vests, some of gold brocade, othersadomed with 
precious stones. - , , , #» . 

We must not omit a chariot thirty-three feet m length, and twenty-one feet ui 
breadth, drawn by five hundred men. In this was represented a deep cavern^ 
shrouded with ivy and vine-leaves : several pigeons, ring doves, and turtles, 
issued out of the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were fastened to their 
feet, that they might be caueht by the people around them. Two fountains, 
one of milk and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphf 
who stood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was al^o seen with a gold 
caduceus in his hand, and clothed in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus to the Indies, was exhibited m another chariot 
whi're the god was represented by a statue, eight ieet in height, and mounteq 
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Upon Ml daphuit* He wu vnttytA in pvrple, ind fron a ffoU cRnni M^ 
mixed with twining !▼▼ and vine learcs. A long thyrsus of gold was in his hand. 
vod hk taadals were of the same metal. On the neck of the el^ant was seated 
a satfr more than seven feet high, with a crownof gold on his head, fcxmed in 
imitation of pine branches, and olowine a kind of trumpet made of goat's hcmu 
The trappings of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was adonied with a 
crown of that metal riiaped like the foliaee of ivy. 

This chariot was Hi^lowed by five liundred young yiigins, adorned with pur- 
ple vests and gold zones. One hundred and twen^ of them, who commamied 
the rest, wore crowns of gold that seemed to be composed of the branches of pine 

Next to these came one hundred and twenty satyrs, armed at all points, souoe 
in silver, and others in copper arms. 

To these succeeded five troops of sileni.and crowned satyrs, mounted on 
asses, some of whom were entirely harnessed with gold, the rest with silver. 

AAer this troop appeapd a long train of chariots, twenty-four of which were 
drawn by elephants ; sixty by he-goats ; twelve by IkxB ; six by oey^, a 
species of goats ; fifleen by buffaloes ; four by wild asses ; eight by ostriches, 
and seven by stags. In these chariots were little youths dressed as charioteers, 
and wearing hats with broad rims. They were accompanied by others of a 
less stature, clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. The boys, who per- 
ibrmed the office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of pine, and the 
lesser youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three chariots drawn by camels, and followed by 
others drawn by mules. In these chariotsjvere several tents, resembling those 
of the barbarians, widi Indian women, and those of other nations, habited like 
slaves. Some of their camels carried three hundred pounds weight of incense ; 
others two hundred of saffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous spices. 

Atalittle distance from these, marched a band of Ethiopians, armed with pikes. 
One body of these carried six hundred elephants' teeth ; another, two thou- 
sand branches of ebony ; a third, cups of gola and silver, with a large quantity 
of ffold dust. 

After these came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and marchii^ at the head 
of two thousand four hundred dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Molossian 
breed, beside a variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by one hundred and fifty men supporting trees, to which 
were fastened several species of birds and deer. Cages were also carried, in 
which were parrots, peacocks, turkey hens, pheasants, and a great number of 
Ethiopian birds. After these appeared one hundred and thirty riieep of that 
country ; three hundred of the Arabian breed ; twenty of the island of Eubcea , 
twenty-six white Indian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian species ; also a laiee white 
^ear.: fourteen leopards ; sixteen panthers ; four lynxes ; three small bears; a 
cameleopard*, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, seated in a chariot, and wearing a gold crown embel 
lished with ivy-leaves. He was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar (rf 
Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a crown 
of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned with a 
gold diadem j and those of Alexander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, 
representing ivy-leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of Ptolemy, 
and on her head was a crown of gold, made in imitation of olive branches. 
Another statue, representing the city qf Corinth, was also near Ptolemy, with a 
gold diadem on its head. At a litfle distance from each of these, was a great 
vase filled with gold cups, and a large bowl of the same metal, which coik 
tained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by several women richly arrayed, and beariic 
the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in Asia, with the islands which 

• Thifl animaJ. whether real or fabulous, is meatioMd by Hora««. 
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Id another chariot was a fipold thynus, one hundred and thHrty-five feet in 
len^h, and a silver knee e^t feet long. 

kn this part of the procession were a yarietr of wild beasts and hones, and 
twenty-four lions of a prodigious size ; and also a great number of chariots, ip 
which were not only the statues of kings, but those of several deities. 

After these came a chorus of six hundred men, among whom were three hun- 
dred who played on gilded harps, and wore eold crowns. At a small distance 
from this band, marched two thousand bulls, sul of the same colour, and adorned 
with gold frontlets, in the middle of which rose a crown of the same metal 

They were all adorned with a collar, and an segis * hung on the breast oi 
each. All these habiliments *were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of other deitie' , advanced 
next, and, af^er ail the rest, that of Alexander, whose ftatue of m^ssy gold was 
placed in a chariot drawn by elephants ; on one side of this statue stood Victoiy, 
and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was eraced with several thrones of sold and ivory, on one of 
which was a laige diadem of gold, and on another a nom of the same metal. 
A third supported a crown ; and a fourth a horn of solid gold. On the throne 
of Ptolemy Soter, the fattier of the reigning prince, was a gold crown, which 
weighed ten thousand pieces of gold,t each containing four drachmas. 

In this procession were likewise three hundred gold vases, in which perfumes 
were to be burned : fifty gilded altars, encompassed with gold crowns. Four 
tcMTches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were fastened to one of these altars. 
There lyere likewise twelve gilded nearths, one of which was eighteen feet in 
circumference, and sixt^r in height ; and another was only twelve feet and a 
half high. Nine Delphic tripcSs of gold appeared next, having six feet in 
their altitude; and there were six others, nine feet in height. The lai^st of 
all was ibrty-five feet high ; several animals in gold were placed upon it, and 
its upper part was encompassed with a gold crown, fonned of a foliage of vine- 
leaves. 

After these were seen several gilded palms, twelve feet in length, together 
with a qaduceqs, also gilt, sixty-six feet loQg ; a gilded thunderbolt, in fengtb 
sixty feet ; a gilded temple, sixtr-feet in circumference : a double horn, twelve 
feet long ; a vast number of gilded animals, several of which were eighteen 
feet in height. To these were added several deer of a stupendous size, and 
a set of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thousand and two hundred crowns of gold were likewise carried in 
this procession ; together with a consecrated ciown measiirii^ one hundred and 
twenty feet^ (undoubtedly, in its circumference)^domed with a profusion of 
gems, and surrounding the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Several laige 
croivns of gold were also supported by young viigins. richly habited. One of 
these crowns was three feet in height, with a circumference of twenty-four. 

These ornaments of the procession were accompanied with a gpla curiass, 
eighteen feet in height ; and another of silver, twenty-seven feet high. On the 
latter was the representation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen feet in length ; 
with an oaken crown embellished with jewels ; twen^ gold bucklers : sixty-^ 
four complete suits of gold armour ; two boots of the same metal, four feet and 
a half in length : twelve basins ; a great number of flag^ons ; ten laige vases 
of perfumes Tot the baths ; twelve beakers ; fifty dishes, and a laige number of 
taues ; all these were of gold. There were likewise five tables covered with 
gold eoblets ; and a horn of solid gold, forty-four feet in lengdi. All these e;old 
vessen and other ornaments, were in a separate procession tiom that of Baccnus, 
which has been already described. ^ 

• A kind of buckler which covered the breut 
^ TIm Attic ttAfer, aiuallj called xr**^* was equal to about one dollar and eirhtr-scTeo caatajt, ^ 
liK tlMreforeof tUs lingle crovrn wa« ei|rhtecD tliousand MTeB hundred and fiftjr ddijan* ^ 
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TImw wwb likewiM fan knnditd dMttiote fadai wkh resselt, aikI ofber 
woiks of silver ; twenty otben filled with gdd veaaelsy and eight hundred moiv 
a|»jm|mted to the carriaM of aiomatic spioes. 

The troops who guarded this procession Treie composed of fiAj^seren thoQ« 
sand six hundred mt, and twenty-three thousand horse^'ali dressed and aimed 
in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which continued for some days after 
this pompous solemni^, Ptolemy Soter presented the victois with twenty crowm 
of gold, and they received twenty-three bam his consort Berenice. It appeared, 
by the recisteis of the palace, that these last crowns were valued at two thousand 
two huiuued and thirty talents, and fifty minae ; from whence some estimate 
may be formed of the immense sums to which all the gold and silver employed 
in this splendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the magnificence exhibited by Ptolemy Philadelphus a^his corona- 
tion. If Fabricius, the iamous Roman, whom I iormefiy mentioned, and who 
had rendered himself so remarkable for his contempt of gold and silver, had 
been a spectator of this procession, I am persuaded that (ye sight of it in all its 
parts would have proved insupportable to him ; and that he would have thought 
and spoken like the emperor Vespasian, upon an occasion whidi had some re- 
semblance to this. ' He <and his son Titus made a triumphant entiy into Rome, 
after the destruction of Jenisalem ; but finding himselt £itigued with the ex- 
cessive length of that pompous procession, he could not conceal his displeasure, 
and declared, that he was justly punished by that tedious ceremony, for his 
weakness in aesirin^ a triumph at nis advanced s^e.* 

In this festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was conducted with 
any elegance, or had the least air of taste and genius. An amazing prodigali- 
^, of gold and silver, was displayed, which makes me. recollect a passage in 
Sallust, the beauty and force of which I have the mortification not to be able 
to render in our language. Cataline intended to represent the immoderate 
luxury of the Romans, his cotemporaries, who lavished immense sums in the 
purchase of pictures, statiies, wrought plate, and superb buildings. '* They 
draw out." says he, ^* and torment their gold and silver by all imaginable me- 
thods," (l must entreat the reader's excuse for thb literal translation), " and 
yet this excess of prodigality is incapable of exhausting and overcomink their 
riches." '' Omnibus modus pecuniam trahunt, vexant ; tamen summa libidine 
divitias suas vincere nequeunt."t In such prcMusions as these did the whole 
merit of Philadelphus consist on this occasion. 

What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain ostentation of riches, 
and a waste of such immense treasure in a bottomless abyss, after they had cost 
the people so many fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amassed by a long 
series of vident exactions ? The. spoils of whole provinces and cities were 
sacrificed to the curiosi^r of a single day, and displayed to p{R)lic view, ody 
to raise the fiivolous aamHration S a stupid populace, witneot conducing to 
the least real advantage or utility. Nothing ever arffued a more profound ig^ 
norance of the true use of riches and solid ^ory, ana of whatever else has any 
just pretentions to the esteem of mankind. 

But what can we aaj, when we behold a sacred procesa«i, and a sdemraty 
of religion converted into a jmblic school of intemperance and lieentkHsness,; 
such as are only proper to excite the most shameful passions in tiie spectators, 
and induce an utter depravity of mind and manners, by prescnliiK to tiieir 
view all the utensils of excess and debatidi, with the most powerful autnements 

* Adeo nihil ani«raeatonmi«x(trinieciM oiipidc appetirit. ut tciampltt die fitfig»bi« Iwrditate «t tmdio p«m* 
pe, aon rctieoeiit mertto se plecti, qui triuniphttm-^tam inepte mdck coiMtfipitfet.-»SiMto& id Vespaa. c. 19. 
•f These metoporical tenna, •• tnLhunt, vexeot, TtDccre nequeant,** may pouiblj baderiTed from the com- 
bats of the athletai, wherein, after one of them hat thxown his adrersaiy, and imafittes hirasftlf rictorieiiit 



ha dsags him aloa^ the 

•Matoexlert acoafessi . . ^ 

"y *??^- lyy ^^^^ rl^ics to b« angagvid, all the ptofasions <d tha formor ware Incapahla of txhanitiit 



tiong the arena, in tight of the spectators, twists, shakes, and tonnettts him, without baioff 
to extort a confession from him of his defeat. In this contest, therefore, wherein the Roman aathar 
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to indulge tkem, ftnd ffiit, tiiider pvetext « 

divinitiifs must those be, who would exact, or ewSb suffer, to i 

in their worship I 

SSCTIOir y.— ^OHMENCKMBirT OF THE REIGK OF FTOLEMT PH1LADEU*HUS« 
DEATH OF DEMETRIUS FHALEBIVS. 

Ptolemt Philadklprvs, after the death of his father, became sole master 
of aH his dorainioiis, which were compNOsed of Egypt, ana mainr proTinoes de* 
pendent on it, tiz. Phoenicia, CGeloeyria^ Arabia,XiD7a, Ethiopia, the island of 
Crpnis, Pamphylia, Ciiicia, Lycia, Caria, and tiie isles callea the Cyclades.* 

Duriii^ the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had concealed his lesentoent 
against Demetrius Phalerius, for the advice be gave that prince, when he was 
deliberating on the choice of a successor. But when the sovereign power en- 
tirely devonred upon him, he caused that philosopher to be siezed and sent 
with a strong guard to a remote fortress, where he ordered him to be confined, 
till he should determine in what manner to treat him. The bite of an aspic 
at last, put a period to the life of that great man, who merited a better fatc.f 

The testimonies in his favour, of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodonis Siculus, 
and many others, leave no room to doubt of the probity and wisdom of his 
government : we therefore shall only consider what has been observed with 
respect to his eloquence. 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero observes in several places, were 
iweetness, elegance, beauty, numbers and ornament, so that it was easy to dis- 
tinguish in them the disciple of Theoplirastus.t lie excelled in that species 
of eloquence, which is called the temperate and florid. His style, in other 
respects, gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold and shining me- 
taphors, that exalted ana enlivened his discouise, otherwise not dignified, to 
any great degree, with rich sentiments, said those beauties that constitute the 
great and sublime. He was rather to be « considered as a wrestler, ibrmed in 
Vie iliade and tranquillity, for public games and spectacles, than as a soldier 
inured to arms by exercise, and quittin|[ his tent to attack anenem^. His dis- 
course had indeed, the faculty ofaffectini^ his hearers with something ^teful 
and tender, but !^wanted eneigy to inspire the force and ardour that inflame 
^e mind, and only left in it an agreeable remembrance of some transient sweet- 
ness and graces, not unlike that which we retain after hearing the most harmo-. 
nious concerts.^ 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has its merit, when limited to 
just bounds ; but as it is very difficult and unusual to reserve a due mediocrity 
m this particular, and to suppress the sallies of a rich and lively imaginations 
not always guided by the judgment, this kind of eIo<iuence is apt, therefore, to 
degenerate and become, even from its own beauties, a pemicious delicacy, 
which at length vitiates and depraves the taste. Thfe was the effect, accord- 
ing to Cicero and Quinctilian, who were good judges in this point, of the florid 
and studied graces peculiar to the style of Demetrius. Athens, till bis time, 
had been accustomed to a nonle and majestic eloquence, whose character was 
a natural beauty, without paint and flitter. Demetrius was the fiist who re* 
volted against this manly and solid efoquence, instead of which he substituted 
a sof! and languishing species, that almted the vigour of the mind, and at letigth 
rendered false taste pied(»ninant|| 

* A, M. 3731. Aat, J C. 383. Thpeerit. UjM. xrii. 
t Dioj. Laert. in D*inct. Cic. in 0r»t. pro Rabir. Pott u. 98. 

t DcflMtriw PhiJereus ia hoc nuttieto faaberi potest : dUputator wbtilU* ontor pavm rahctnaM, iitAnU 
taiBfao, ut Thaophvaati diteipalvm pos^ araoieere.*- Offie. 1. i. o. 3. 

{ Demetriat Fbalereas, eruditiasifnos iOe qiiidem, ted non tam arinU inttitutit. qiiam palestra* Itaqoe 
deleetabar magii AtbeoieMet, quain inflanmabat Procenerat eoim in aolem et p«lvar««i, ma at e mifitari 
tabeniaelilo, ted nt e Tbaophrasti, do«tia«im{ baonois, oobracnUi— Sttarit vidon mduit, ^uam gtavia ; «•! 
auaritate ea. qoa pcrfanderet animoB, oon qua perfrinf eret ; at tantum utmemoriam ooacionitatia sage, nea 
(qaemadmedun de Pericle tcripsxt Eupolii) cum delectatione aeideoi etiam raltnquerat in aaimis eonun a 
^a&bof atsat aadhas,»~Da lar. Qaat. a. 87 et 88. 

1] Hmc Ktas effadit banc copiam : atnt opinio mea fert, tnocM Ule at lanfttit inaorrapttis aaqna ad han« 
aitatem oratoram fuit, aa qua MKtani» inatdt, aoa foeatai* altar.— 'Uio, Pbalewua. priouit laflaiU oratioaen« 
•« aaafaaUMB tajMn«4aafa44idit.'«12a CUr.Orac a. 36— 88. 
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Two of Akxancler't captains sanrired Ptolemj, Lynmadius and Seleoeis, 
wbO| till then, had always been united hj treaties ana confederations : and as 
thejr were now advancing to the period of their days, for they wei« both np- 
waras of eighty yean of aee, we midit reasonabl]^ suppose that they would 
have been desirous of endine their nves in the ynion which had so long sub- 
sisted between them ; instead of which, their mutual destruction hy war be- 
came the sole olnect of their thoughts, on the following occasion. 

Lysimachus after the marriage of his son A^thocles with Lysandra, one of 
the daitt^hters of Ptolemy, espoused another himself, whose name was Aisinoe, 
and haa several children by ner. The different interests of these two sLsters 
led them into all sorts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, upon 
the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious wives and mothers not capable 
of attempting ! Their opi>osition to each other was no^ the mere effect of per- 
sonal interest, but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their mothers. 
Lysandra was the daughter of Euiydice, and Arsinoe of Berenice. The ar- 
rival of Ptolemy Ceraunus^ the brother of rhiladelphus, at this court, made At* 
since apprehensive that his interest would strengthen too much the party of 
Lysandra. who was his sister by the same mother ; and that they woukr accom- 
plish the destruction of herself and her own children, at the death of Lysimachus. 
This calamity she was determined to prevent, by sacrificing ^athocles to her 
suspicions ; and she succeeded in her design, by representmg nim to her hus- 
band, as one who had formed a conspiracy against his life and crown, by which 
she so much incensed him against his own son, that he caused him to be impri- 
soned and put to death. Lysandra and her children, with her brother Cerau- 
mis, and Alexander, another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuaiy in the court of 
Seleucus, and prevailed upon him to declare war ae^inst Lysimachus. Several 
of the principal officers <m this prince, and even those who had been moet de- 
Toted to his interest, were struck with so much horror at the murder of his s(hi, 
that they entirely abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus^ where 
they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysandra by their own complaints. 
Seleucus was easily induced to undertake this war, for which he was already 
sufficiently disposea, by views of interest.* 

Before he enpged in this interprise, he resig^d his queen Stratonice to his 
son Antiochus, for a reason I shall soon relate ; and consig;ned to him, at the same 
time, a considerable part of his empire, reserving to himself no other territo- 
ries than the provinces between the Euphrates and the sea.t « 

Antiochus was seized with a linfi^eriiu^ distemper, the'cause of which the phy- 
sicians were unable to discover ; for which reason his condition was thought en- 
tirely desperate. It is easy to conceive the inquietude of a lather, who beheld 
himself on the point of losii^ his son in the flower of his age, whom he had in- 
tended for his successor in his vast dominions, and in whom all the happiness of 
his life consisted, Erasistratus, the most attentive and skilfol of all the physi- 
cians, have carefoiiy considered eyerr symptom with which the indisposition 
of the young prince was attended, believed at last that he had discovered its 
true cause, and that it proceeded from a passion he had entertained for some lady ; 
in which conjecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more difficult to 
discover the object of a passion, the more violent from the secrecy in which it 
remained. The physician, therefore, to assure himself fully of what he surmised, 

{>as8ed whole days in ther apartment of bis patient, and when he saw any 
ady enter, he carefoUy observed the countenance of the prince, and never dis- 
covered the least emotion in him, except when Stratonice came into the cham- 
ber, either alone, or with her consort ; at which times the your^ prince was, 
a3 Plutarch observes, always affected with the symptoms described by Sappho, 
as so many indications of a violent passion. Such, for instance, as a suppres- 
sion of voice ; burning blushes ; sufiusion of sights cold sweat ; a sensibk ine- 
ouali^r and disorder of pulse : with a variety of the like symptpma. When 
the physician was a fterwards alone with his patient, he manag^ his inquma 

t Plut. in Pemat. p, Wd. «07. Appiu. ift 8jr. p. 19t~m 
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%hh so tncuch dexterity, aib tt lait drew the seeret from him. Antiodiai cod-^ 

.le^ed his passion for queen Stratonice, his motber-in-iaw, and declared that 
he bad in vain employed all his efforts to vanquish it : he added, that he had a 
thousand times had recourse to ereiy consideration that could be represented 
to his thoughts, in such a conjuncture ; particularly the respect due from him 
to a father and a sovereign, by whom he was tenderly beloved ; the shameful 
circumstance c^ indulgimj^ a passion altoeether unjustifiable, and con^aiy to ali 
the rules of decency and honour ; the &>\fy of harbouring a design he ought never 
to be desirous of gratifying ; but that his reason, in its present state oTdistrac* 
tion, entirely engrossed by one object, would heaiken to nothine : and he con* 
eluded with declaring, that to punish himself, for desires involuntanr in one 
sense, but criminal in eveiy other, he had resdved to languish to death, by 
discontinuing; all care of his health, and abstaining from eveiy kind of food. 

The physician gained a veiy considerable point, by penetrating into the 
source of his patient's disorder ; but the application of the proper remedy was 
much more difficult to be accomplished ; and how could a proposal of this na- 
ture be made to a parent and kin^ ! When Seleucus made the next inquiiy after 
his son's health, Enisistratus replied, that his distemper was incurable, because . 
it arose from a secret passion which could never be gratified, as the lady he 
loved was not to be obtained. The father, sunmsed and afflicted at this an- 
swer, desired to know why the lady was not to be obtained ? " Because she is 
my wife," replied the physician, "and I am not disposed to yield her up to the 
embraces of another." ^' And will you not part with her, then." replied the 
king, " to preserve the life of a son I so tendernr love ? Is this the trienoship ^ou 
profess for me ?" " Let me entreat you, my lord," says Erasistr^tus, " to im- 
agine yourself for one moment in my place, would you resign youriStratonice 
to his arms ? If you, therefore, who are a father, would not consent to sd'ch a 
sacrifice for the welfare of a son so dear to you, how can you expect another ' 
should do it ?" " I would resign Stratonice and my empire to him, with all vny 
soul," interrupted the kine. 'Mfour majesty then,'' repfied the physician, '* has 
the remedy in your own hands ; for he loves Stratonice." 'The iather did not 
hesitate a moment after this declaration, and easily obtained the consent of his 
coasort ; afler which, his son and that princess were crowned king and queen 
of Upper Asia. Julian the apostate relates, in a fragment of his writings still 
extant, that Antiochus would not espouse Stratonice till afler the death of his 
father.* 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even modeshr, appear in the 
conduct of this young prince, his example shows us the misfortune of giving 
the least entrance into the heart to an unlawful passion, capable of discompoiii- 
ing^ all the happiness and tranquillity of life. 

Seleucus, being now eased of his inquietude, thoufffat cf nothing but marching 
against Lysimacnus. He therefore put himself at the head of a fine army, and 
advanced into Asia Minor. All the country submitted to him as far as Sardis, 
which he besieged and took ; by which means he became master of all the trea- 
sures of Lysimachus.t 

This last, having passed the Hellespont, in order to check the progpress of Se 
leucus, gave him battle in Phrygia,! but was defeated and slain ; in conse 
quence of which, Seleucus renaered himself master of all his dominions. His 
greatest pleasure, on this occasion,. resulted firom his being the only survivor 
of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this battle, victorious over 
conquerors themselves, for that was the expression he thoi^ht fit to use ; and 
this advantage was considered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in 

* In Muop. 

t Justin. 1. zrii. e. 1, 3. Appian. in Srr. p. 178. Memnoo, Exeerpta apud PhoiU «. 9. FmiMn. in At- 
tic, p. l«. 0<<ot.3— 33. Pol7«n.4». 

X Porphrrf it the onl^ author who hmt pohtrd out the real place wbera this battle was feof^ht, w^ah 
eoMbiuc, by- ao evident miitake, calhKoftHr riov, instead of Kvpoiriiiw^ the field of Crnif i maatiooed by 
ISlridTO. 1. xiu. p. 639. ' 
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of ifkakKf or the Con^ior, which be bad already assumed, and wbkfa b 
vmnXlj given him by historiaDS, io order to distini^ish him m»n the other 
princes oi Qi» name of Seleucos who reigned after bim in Syria-t • 

His triumph on this occasion was of no long continuance, for wlken he went, 
seven months after his victory, to take possession of Macedonia, where he pro- 
posed to pass the remainder of biadays in the bosom of bis native country, he 
-ivas basely assassinated by Ceraunus, on whom be bad conferred innumerable 
honours and <^ligations ; for be bad received him into bis court, when he fled 
fiom bis own ooimtiy} and bad txieated bim suitdbly to bis rank. , He had also 
•carried that prince with bim in vbat ezpediticai ; intending, when it riiook) be 
completed, to employ the same f<»ces, for bis establishment on the throne of 
his Utfaer in Egypt. But as this wretch was insensible of aU the favours be had 
received, he had the villany to conspire against his benefactor, ynhom he assas- 
sinated, as we have already mentioned. 

He bad reigned twenty yean, irom the battle of Ipsus, when the title of kin| 
was secured to bim : and tiiirty-one, if the commencemrat of bis reign' be &Tea 
. twelve 5[ears after tne death of Alexander, when be became mastel* of Asia ; 
from which time the era of the Seleucidee commences. 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Nauze rives him a reign of more than 
fifty years, by adding to it the nineteen years of bis son Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not entirely divest himself of the 
government, but began wiUi making a partition of bis aominions ; and that be 
afterwards reunited them, even in the lifetime of bis son. He has produced 

Srobable reuons in favour of bis opinion ; but as I never engaged in <x>ntests of 
lis nature,! shall confine myself to the chronology of Usher, who has been 
my usual guide, and v^o assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur VaiUant, 
thurty-one jears to the lewn oi Seleucus Nicator.| 

This pnncebad extraorainaiy qualities ; and without mentioning bis militaiy 
accomplishments^ it may be justly said, that he distinguished himself among me 
other Kings, by bis ^reat love of justice, a benev<^ence, clemency, and a pecu- 
liar r^ara to religion, that endeared him to the people. He bad likewise a 
t^ste for polite literature, and made it a circumstance of pleasure and glory to 
l^mself, to send back to the Athenians the library of whicn Xerxes had dispos- 
sess them, and which he found in Persia. He also accompanied that present 
with the statues of Harraodius and Aristogiton, whom the Athenians honoured 
as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lysimacbus, with those who had served under that prhice, ai 
first considered Ceraunus as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged him 
for their king ; but his conduct soon caused them to diange tiieir sentiments. 

He did not expect to possess the dominions of Lysimacbus in j)edce, while his 
sister Arsinoe and the children she had by Lysimacbus were living ; for whidi 
reason be determined to rid himself at once of them and the apprehensions they 
g^ave him. The ^atest crimes cost the ambitious no remise. Ceraunus feigned 
a passion for his sister, and seemed desirous of espousing her j and as these 
incestioud marria^ were frequent and allowable m Egypt, Ansinoe, who was 
well acquainted with the natural disposition of her brother, protracted, as much 
as possiole^ the oonclusitm l>f that annir, the consequences of which she feared 
would be fetal to herself and children. But the more she delayed, and con- 
cealed her repugnance by plausible pretexts, the mcae warmly he ]>ressed her 
to gratify his passion ; aiid, in order to remove all suspicion, he repaired to that 
temple which the Macedonians held in the g^atest veneration, and &ere, intibe 
presence of one of her intunate friends whom she had sent to him, he called the 
tutelar gods of the countiy to witness, embracii^ their statues at the same time, 

* Lntm eft Tietoma Seleaeus, ct quod majai e« ricteria putab&t, sokm m de c«liort# Alexaadn rMwa 
.«» MM, vidlofMMm Tlstsnn extitine, noa bnmaimn etie opuy. sed dirinuin nnoiit, ckndabaliirt Igmna 
r'yy*'.y *J!y" *'> P**t fracUitatb ImmMiv K imum exempliiin futuramt-^nttMu 1. xrxu e. 9> 

t A. K. S7SS Aat J. C. 381. X Vol. Vll. dM Mem. d« P Acad, dea loieiip. tt Bellas ItattMk 
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Qiidpietat&«» widi ttie mmt dnrndiil oa^ and inptoeafiom, that Ui rwm, 
with respect to the mamaga he solicited, weie pemctiy pun md innooaBt. 

Arsiooe placed but Uttle .confidence in these proouaes, ttimigh ther weia al- 
tered before the altare, and iiad bean ratified with te awfiil seal of religion .; 
but she was^apprehensiTe, at the same time, that persisting in an oiMtfante re- 
fusal would be fotal to her children, for whose welfare she was more solicitous 
than her own. She therefore consented at last, and the nuptiab were celebrated 
with the greyest magnificence, and with all the iadicationsof the mostunaiected 
joy and tenderness. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the bead of his sister, and 
declared her queen, in thapresoice of the whole army. Aisinoe felt a veal iojr« 
when she beheld herself so gk^riously re-established m the priviteges of wbich 
slie bad been diFested by the death of Ljsimachus, her first husband ; and she 
invited her new spouse to reside with her m her own city ai Cassandria, to which 
she first repaired, in order to make the necessary preparations for hn arrival. 
The temples, on that occasion, with all the public places and private houses, 
were magnificently adonied, and nothiq^ was to be seen but altus, and victims 
ready for sacrifice. The two sons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was then sixteen 
years of ^e, and Philip, who was thirteen, b<^ princes of admirable beauty, 
and majestic mien, advanced to meet die king with crowns on their heads, it 
being a day of so much solemnity and joy. Ceraunus thvew his anns roimd 
tlieir necks, and embraced them with as much tenderness as could be well ex- 
pressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The scene of affectkMi terminated here, and was pvesmtly succeeded by a 
bloody tragedy. As soon as he enteied the aty,be seized the citadel, and 
ordered the two brothers to be murdered. Those unf<Mtunate pijnces fled for 
refiige to the queen, who clasped them ia her arms, and vaMy endeavoured, by 
covering them with her body, to save them from the daggers of their muidergrs, 
who killed them in the bosom of their mother. Instead of being allowed tl|e 
sad consolation of rendering them the last offices, she was first <&gged out of 
the city, with her robes all rent, and her hair dishevelled, and then banished 
into Samotnrace, with only two female servants to attend her, moomfulFf con- 
sideriog her surviving the pnncM h^ sons as the completion c^ all her cala- 
mities.'^ 

Providence would not buffer such crimes to go unpunished, but called forth 
a distant people to be the minister of ki vengeance.t 

The Gauls, finchug their own country too populous, sent out a great number 
of people to seek a new settlement in some other land. This swarm of foreigners 
came irom the extremity of the ocean, mid after they had proceeded along the 
Damte, arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided themselves into 
three bodies. The first, commanded by Biennus and Acichorms enteied Pan- 
nonia, now known by the name of Hungai^ ; the second maached into Thrace, 
under Cerethrius ; and Bel^os led the third into lUjrrram and Macedonia. 

All the natbns, near wi^Se territories this i>eople approached, were struck 
with so much terror, that instead of waitii^ till they were subdued, thev des- 
patched ambassadors to ^e Gauls, and tixniqs^ht themselves exceedii^y nappy 
40 purchasing tleir liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus. king of JMacedonia, 
was the ody prince who was unaffected at the tiduiffs of this formidable irrup« 
tion ; and running headlonff on the punishment the divine vengeance was pre- 
paring to iniict u|^n hmi, H»r the murders he had perpetrated^ he advanced to 
meet the Gauls with a small bod^of undisciplined troops, as if it had been as 
easy for him to %ht battles, asjt was to commit crimes.! He had eveii the 
imprudence to reluse a supply of twenty thousand men, which the Dardanian$, 
a neighbouring people to Jffacedonia, offered him ; and answered with an in- 

* Juitia. 1. xxi«* e. 9-.4. 
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witimr air, ftat Macedonk irould be modi to be pitied, ifl after h had ocin 
queted all the East, it could need die aid of the Dardanians to (kfend its fitxitieia ; 
to which he added with a hauriitf tone of triumph, that he would face the enemf 
with the chUdienof those who oad 8ub<hied the unirerae under the banners of 
. Aleiaoder. 

He expretaed himself in the same imperious strain to the Gauls, who fint 
offieied him peace by deputation, in case he would purdiase it ; but conceiv- 
ing this offier the result oi fear, he replied, that he would never enter into anj 
treaty of peace wkh them, unless they would deliver up some of the principal 
persons oi thenr nation to him as hostages : and that thejr must likewise send him 
tiieir aims, belbre he would place any confidence in their promises. Tb is answer 
was received widi contempt by the Gauls ; and we may from hence observe 
tlie methods usually employed by the Deity in chastising the pride and injus- 
tice of princes ; he first deprives them of reason and counsel, and then aban- 
dons tbem to their vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a batde was ibugfat, wherein the Macedoniara 
were entirely definited, and cut to pieces ; Ptolemy, covered with wounds j was 
taken prisoner by the Uauls, who, after they bad cut off his head, ^xed it on a 
lance, and diowed it to the anny in derision. A veiy inconsiderable number 
of Macedonians saved themselves by flight, but all the rest were either^slain <Hr 
madasrisoners. The Gauls di^iersed themselves, after this victory, m order 
to pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sostfaenes, one of the principal 
penoos among the Macedonians, improving the disorder in which they then 
were, destxoyed a great numb^ of tneir men, and obliged the rest to quit the 
country^ 

Bronnus then advanced into Macedonia with his troops; but this leader is not (o 
be conlbunded with the Brennus, who took the city of Home, about a century be- 
fore. XJpon the intelligence he had received of the first success of Beigins, 
and the great booty he had acouired, he envied him the spoils of so rich a 
country, and immediately formea a resolution to have a part. And when lie 
received the news of that {generals defeat, that only served as a new motive to 
hasten his march ; his impatience to aven^ his countrymen uniting with his de- 
sire to enrich himself. Authors have not mformed us what became of Belgius 
and his troops, but, in all probability, he was killed h the second engaeement, 
after which the remains of his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. 
However that may be. Brennus ami Acichorius quitted Pannonia, with an aimy 
of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and fifteemthousand horse, and entered 
Illyrium, in order to pass into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a sedition which happened in their march, a body of twenty thousand 
men drew off finom the main army, and marched under Leonor and Lutarius, 
into Thrace, wbem they joined those whom Cerethrius had already marched 
into that countiyr after which they made themselves masters of Byzantium, 
and the western coasts of the Propontis, and then kid the adjacent country 
under contribution. 

This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acidiorhis ftom continuing their 
march; and they drew, either from Illyjium,or their countiyiAen, the Gads, 
such numerous reinforcements, as increased their army to one nundied and fifty- 
two thousand foot, and sixty-oue thousand two hundred hoise. The hopes ot 
booty, and some advantageous settlement, caused a vast number of soldiers to 
join them in this expedition, and with this. army the^ marched directly to Ma- 
cedonia, where they overpowered Sostbenes with their multitnaes, and ravaged 
all the countiy.* It will soon appear by the sequel that Antigoous reignea io 
Macedonia, after the death of Sostbenes. 

The Gauls, after their coll9u^sts in thattoountry, advanced to the strait of 
Tbermopylse, with an intention to enter Greece, but were stopped for some 
time by the troops which had been posted there, to defend that important pes j 
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(iHlkt iasi they dkeovered tfie way vHbicb the amnr c^ Xerxes had ibmeily 
taken in their passage over ^ese mountains ; and the Greeks, to avoid beiplf 
minounded by the troops detached against them by the Gauls tor thatpurpooi^ 
were obl^ed to retire, and leave them a free passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main tody of the army towards Delphos, in or- 
der to pillage the immense riches of the temple of ApoUo, and ordered A5i- 
chorius to icilow him with the troops under his command ; declaring to him, at 
the same time, with an air of raillery, tiiat " the gods ought in reason to impalt 
some of their riches to men, who had more occasion for them than themselvei, 
and employed them in a better manner." Authors have here taken an oppor- 
tunity to relate veir astonishing events | for they tell us, that when Brennus ap» 
proached the temple of Delphi, the skies were blackened wi^ a dreadfbl teas* 
pesty and that great numbers of his men were destroyed by hail and thunder. 
To which they add, that this storm was attended with an earthquake, which 
rent the mountains and threw down the rocks whidi crushed the Gaub nyhuB- 
dreds at a time ; and that the remaining troops were seized with such a panic* 
the ensuing night, as caused them to mistake their own men for the enemy, in 
consequence ot which they destroyed themselves m such a manner, that before 
the day grew liffht enough for them to distinguish each other, above half of the 
aimv bad perished in that manner.f 

The Greeks, by whom the temple was highly revered, had assembled from 
all parts to preserve it from being plundered, were animated by an event in 
which heaven itself seemed to declare in their favour, and chaii|ed the Gaiili 
ivith so much impetuosity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, they 
were unable to sustain the shock, and were slaiu^htered in vast numbers. Brni- 
Dus was wounded in several parts of his body, but not mortally : when he saw 
that ail was kist, and that the design he bad formed ended in tne destructionof 
bis army, he was seized with such despair, as made him resolve not to survive 
his losses. He accordingly sent for all the officers that could be assembled* 
in the confusion which reigned among them, and advised them to kill all the 
wounded men, and make the best retreat in their power. At the close of those 
expressions he drank as much wine as he could, pluQged his dagger into his own 
bosom, and expired on the spot. 

Acichorius took the command upon himself, and endeavoured to regain the 
strait of Thermopylae, in order to march out of Greece, and conduct the sad 
remains of that army into their own country. But as he was obliged to pass 
through a larg^ extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard a battle every 
time he wanted provisions for his troops ; and as they were always reduced tc 
the necessity of tying on the ground, though it was then the winter season ; in a. 
utjrd, as they were constantly harassed from every quarter, by the inhabitants 
of the countries through which they marched, they were all destroyed, either by 
famine, cold, distempers, or the sword ; and of all that prodigious number oT 
men who engaged in this expedition, not one escaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations maj possibly be blended with the other circom^ 
stances of this event ; and chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that arose, 
when the Gauls approached Delphos, and that miraculous fall of the rocks on 
the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole mieht be no more than a thick 
iUght of arrows shot oy the enemies, who might likewise roll down upon the 
Gauls huge stones, from the tops of the mountains. Such events are entirely 
natural and customary in attacKs like this, which the priests, whose interest ^t 
was to magnify the power of their god, might represent with an air of prodigy^ 
and as miraculous interposition. It is certain that any account of this nature 
might be easily imposed upon the creduli^ of the people, who are always fond 
c^ giving credit to the marvellous, and seldom scrupulously examine the truth of 
sudi things. 

'* Tbe aaclents thoiijrht these kijids of terrort were infused into the mind bj the god P»n. Otbor rea* 
aoai are likewise Mliraed for that name. 
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iiistoix relates ct tlus event The eBterprae of Btemnis was uiKlottbled]7 
a sacrfleeious impiety, and ii|)urioii8 to leligioD, as well as to tbe Deity him- 
self I for he spoke and acted in the manner alie«iy lepresented, not mm aoir 
conviction that those gods were the mere oispring of fsible, for be did not think 
better on that article than the Greeks themselves, bat ftcsn an absohite cod- 
lempt of a divinity in general. Tbe idea of a God is impressed on the hearts 
of all men, and they lutve, throudi all ages, amd in all conntries, believed it to 
be ^ir duty to render certain boDoun to him. The pi«ans were deceived 
in their appucation of this principle, but all acknowledged the necesml^ ol it. 
Tbe Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to mankind, maf have caused bis ven- 
geance to be displayed against those, even among the heatiiens, v^o tested 
an open contempt of a Supreme Being, in wder to preserve the traees and prin- 
cijples of lelieion in their minds, by some eztraordinaiy indications of his awer, 
till it pleased him to afford them clearer light by tbe ministration of the Media- 
ior, at the appointed time, reserved for the instnictoi of mankind in tbat pure 
worship which the only true God required from them. We Ittewise see tbat 
tbe Divine Beine, in order to preserve among men a due remct for his pro- 
vidence, and a belief of his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been caiefiil, 
from time to time, to punish perjuries and other cjyinfjp offences in a sin^^ular 
manner, and even among the pagans themselves : By winch means the belief of 
that capital point, the &st tie of man with God, was maintained amidst all the 
darkness of paganism, and the dissoluteness of manners which then ]M«vailed. 
But it is now time to return to tbe Gauls. 

Leonor and Lutarius, who had established themselves on the Propootis, ad* 
*vanced to tbe Hellespont, and surprised Lysn&acUa, afler which they made 
themselves masters of all the Thradan Chersonesus ; but a dilfeience arising 
between the two chiefe, they separated from each other. Lutarius continued 
his march along the Hellespont, and I/eonor returned to Byzantium witii the 
greatest part of the army.* 

Tbe latter haviv afterwards passed the Bosphonis, and the oth^ ihe Helles- 
pont, met a^n in &ia, where a reconciliation being effected between tbem, they 
rejoined theirforces, and entered iiito the service of Micomedes, king of Bitbynia. 
who, after he had reduced his brother Zipetes by tbeir assistance, and acquired 
possession of all his father's dominions, assigned to them, for their settlement, 
that part of Asia Minor, which took fiom them the denomination of GaUo One 
cia, or Galatia. The canoaical epistle of St Paul to the OaSatians was' written 
io tbe descendants of thb people ; and St Jerom, more than six hundred years 
afler tbe time Wie now speak of, declared, that they continued to speak tfaesame 
iaf«:uage be bad heard at Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace, engaced afterwards in a 
war with Antigonus Gonatus, who reigned in Macedonia, and the greater part of 
them were then destroyed. Those Tew who escaped, either passed into Asia, 
and rejoined their countrymen in Galatia, or dispersed diemselves into other 
regions, where no farther mention is made of them'. In this manner ended that 
terrible inundation of barbarians, after they had threateaed Macedonia, and aO 
Greece, with entire destruction. 

After the death of Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, and rewned for some 
time io Macedonia, Antiochus, tlie 5on of Seleucus Nicalor, and Antigonus Go- 
natus, the son of Demetrius PoUorcetes, formed pretensions to that crown, which 
their fathers bad enjoyed, one after the ^ther. Antigonus, who, After ihe fatal 
expedition of bis father into Asia, had reigned ten years in Greece, .finding tbe 
state of bis affairs more favourable than those of bis competitor, mna iSae first 
who ascended tbe throne ; but e^ of tbem raised great armies, smd contntcted 
powerful alliances, tbe one to support himself in his new conquest, and tfaeother 
te Jispossess him. Nicomedes, kiog of Bithynia, having eq^oused the paityisf 
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Ant^pam in this Gcaguiictiii«» AnftiodiiBh wlimi he was Mepviag to enter Maet- 

donia» was uowiUing to leave so powerfiu an enemy in Sis vear. Instead, there- 
fore, of passing the Hellespont, he suddenly marched his troqps into Bitbynia, 
which then became the theatre of the war. The fofces were at first so equal, 
that neither party would prasume to attack the other, and continued fw some 
time in that state of inaction. In the mean tiote, they entered into a treaty by 
which Autigonus espoused Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, ana 
Antiochus resigned to him his ptretensions to the throne of Macedonia. In this 
manner he remained peaceable possessoTy^and transmitted it to his postentjr, 
who emoyed it for several generations, to the time of Perseus, the last of this 
race, who was defeated by Faulus Emilius, and divested of his dominions, whidi 
the Komans, ina few years afier, fbrmed into a province of theempire.* 

Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from this war, marched s^ainst the 
Gauls, who, after settling in i& land granted them by Nicomedes, were con- 
tinuaUy maucing incursions on all sides, by which Uiey extremely incommoded 
their neighbours.. Antiochus defeated them with great slaughter, and delivered 
the country from theb oppressors. This action acquired him the title of Soter, 
which signifies a deliverer*! 

SEcnOir n.— PTOLKMT PHILAOELPBirS CAUSES THE BOOKS OF THE BOLT 8CEIF- 
TURES TO BE TRANSLATED INTO GREEK. 

The tiunult of the wars which diversity of interest had kindled annng Hie 
successors of Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their territories, did 
pot prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his utflsost attention to the noble 
library he had founded in Alesaodria, and wh^iein he deposited the most valu- 
able and curious books he was capable of collecting from all parts of te world. 
This pnnce bein^ informed that the Jews were masters of a work which con- 
tained the laws oTMoses, and the history of that people, was desirotts of faavinjE^ 
it translated from the Hebrew language into the Greek, in order to enrich lus 
library with that p»£>rmance. To accomplish this desimi, it became necessary 
ibr him to address himself to the high-priest of the Jewish nsdion ; but the affiur 
happened to be attended with great oiffi^ky. A very considerable nunriber 
c^ Jews had been actually reduced to a state of siavei^ ia Egypt, by Ptc^emy 
^ter, during the invasiom of Judea in his time ; and it wia represented to ^ 
kiqg, that there would be no probability of obtaining from that people either a 
copj or a faithful translation of their law, while he suffered such a number of 
then* countrymen to continue in their present servitude. Ptdemy, who always 
acted with the utmost generosity, and was extremely solicitous to enlarse his 
libiarT, did not hesitate a moment, but issued a decree for restoring all the 
Jewish slaves in his dominions to their full liberty : with orders to his treasurer 
to pay to their masters twenty drachms each for tneir ransom. The sum ex- 
pended on this occasion amounted to four hundred talents, so that one hundred 
and twenty thousand Jews recovered their freedom by this bounteous proceed- 
ing. The king then gave orders Ibrtlkchargkie the children bom in davery 
with their mothers, and the sum employed 6k this purpose amounted to more 
than two hundred talents. 

These advantageous preliminaaries gave Ptolenoy hopes that he should easily 
ol>tain his request frem the high-|>rie8t, whose name was Eleazar. He had 
sent ambassadois to that pontiff, with a very obliging letter on his part, accom- 
panied with magnificei^ presents. The ambassadors were received at Jeru- 
saiem with aU imaginable honours, and the kill's request was granted with 
the greatest Joy. Upon which &ey returned to Alexandria with an authentic 
copy of the Mosaic law, written in fetters of gold, and given them by the hi|4k- 
pn^ himself, with six elders of each tribe, that is to say, seventy-two m me 
whole ; and they were authorized to translate that copy into the Greek language. 
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The kffftf was deriraiis of seeing these deputies, and propose^to eacltof 
them a different qoestion, in order to make trial of their capacity. He mB 
satined with their answers, in viiiich api)eared great wisdom, and loaded (fiem 
with presents, and other marks of his friendship. The ekierswem then con- 
duct^ to the isle of Pharos, and lodged in a house prepared for then: reception, 
^here they were plentifuUjr supplied with all necessary acc<»nmodatioiis. Thej 
applied tnemselyes to tiieir woric without Icsinff time, and in seventy-two days 
completed the yolume wluch is commonly called the Septu^nt Version.* The 
wiiole was afterwards read and apimwed, in the presence of the king, who ad- 
mired, in a peculiar manner, the wisdom of the laws of Moses, and dismissed, 
the seyentj-two deputies witii extremely magmficent presents ; part of which 
was for themselyes, others for the high-priest, and the remainder for the temple. 
Expenses of this nature, though reiy considerable, neyer min a state, and do a 
prince great honour. 

The author from whom these (acts are extracted is Aristseus, vriio represents 
himself as one of the officers of the guaurd to Ptolemy Philadelf^us. He adds 
a number of other circumstances which I haye omitted, because tiiey seem 
more improbable than those I haye inserted. It is pretencted, that the writers, 
I whether Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus : or ChnstiigQS, as Justin, 
Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Hilaiy, Austin, and some others, who have 
eropkiyed their pens on the subject of the Septuagint version, have founded all 
their relations stMely on the yeracity of Aristsus, when the woric that bears his 
name is thought to be a spurious inece. Some of these authors have added 
circumstances whidi are generally disbelieved, because they have too much of 
the marvellous in ^m. Philo declares, that though dieir translations were 
fenade in separate apartments, yet the least difference in the sense or style in 
which they were couched was so far £pom appearing, that, on the ccmtrair, tfc^ 
expressions were eveiy where the same, even to a single word ; from wneiice 
be concludes, that these persons were not mere tramslators, but men inspired by 
the Spirit of Uod, who conducted them <» that occasion, and dictated the whole 
to them, even to the minutest w<»d.t Justin, and aiier him the other fathers 
already mentiooed, suppose that each of the seventy-two interpreters perfcumed 
his version in a separate cell, without the least correspoodeuce with each o^r, 
and yet that aU their translations were perfectly coirfonnable to each other in 
eveiy particular. 

I have frequently declared my resolution not to enter into any historical dis- 
ouisttions of this nature, which require much time and learning, and would there- 
nire call off my attention too long from my principal ol^'ect. The reader may 
consult the learned Prideaux, who has treated this subject at laige. All that 
can be depended upon, and which no one has thought fit to contest, is, that a 
translation of the saci^d b€K>ks from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in 
Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies ; that we have this translation still extairt, 
and that it is the same which was used in the time of our ble^ed Saviour, as 
most of the passages cited by the sacred writers of the New Testament from the 
original Greek of the Old, are to be found verbatim inthm version. It still 
subsists and continues to be used in the oriental churches ; as it was also b)r 
those in tiiie primitive ages, among whom it passed for a canonical trandation. 

This versKHi, therefore, which rraders the Scrij^ureof the Old Testament 
intelligible to a vast number of people, becaune one of the most considerable 
fniits of the Gired^ui conooests ; and was evido^y c(»nprehended in the design 
God had iii view, when ne deUvered up all the East to the Greeks, and sup- 
ported them in those regions, notvrithstanding their divisions and jealousies, 
iheir wars, and the frequent revolutions that happened among them. In this 
manner did God prepare the way for te preacning of the gospel, which wa« 

* R Ii ealUa tbe Septaaglatt for the aiJke of the rouqd number MTeatr. but the Mcred bookt w«B»tltM^ 
•U4 bj teTen^-tvo perioBs. 
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tben ftppKMtduB^iaiid £zu:ilitate tbe uinonof ao many nations; of diS^nt Ian- 
guBzes and raannen, into one society, and the same worslnp and dodiines, l^ 
uie instrumentality of the finest, most copious, and correct language that erer 
was spoken in the wi^ld, and which became coimnoo to all the countnes that 
were conquered by Alexander* 

SKCTION ni.^-THE YARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PTRRHUS. HE IS SLAIN AT THB 

STEQE OF AROOS* 

Pykrhus, when he letunied into Epinis, after he had entirely abandoned 
Macedonia, might ha^e passed hb days in tranquillity amoor his subjects, and 
enjojred the sweets of peace, by gOFemin^ his people aneeably to the rules ot 
justice. But a disposition so actire and impetuous as Bis own, in conjunction 
with a restless and ardent ambition, was incapable of being at rest itself, or 
suffering others to be so. This indisjposition of mind was, in realihr, a raging 
fever, which knew no intermission. In a word, he grew insupportable to mm- 
self, and was ccmtinudly in pursuit of foreign olnects, and foUowmg, fromcountiy 
to countiy, a felicity no where to be found. He therefore seized, with joy, tlie 
first opportunity thai offered for pltmging himself into new affairs.'^ 

The mhabitu^ of Tarentum were then at war with the Romans, and their ^ 
own eounfa[T not furnishing them with generals of sufficient abilities to oppose 
such formidable enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epmis, and despatched 
ambassadors thither, not only from themselves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, 
with magnificent presents for Pynrhus. They had orders to tell him, tliat they 
wanted a leader d* experience and reputatim ; that they had a competent num- 
ber of good troops, and by only assemblii^ the femes d* the Lucanians, Mee- 
sapiatis, Samnites, and Tarentines, were able to bring into toe field an army of 
tW6DtythOttsandhoneandthirtY-five:thousandfoot. Thejoy with which Pyrrbus 
received a proposal so agreeable to his disposition, ai^ so conformable to his 
character, may be easily imagined, the Epirots, by his example, conceived a 
warm desire and violent passion for this war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of Pyrrfaus. He was a 
raan^of great edacity, and having been the disciple of Demosthenes, was dis- 
tinguidied from all the tutors of that time, not only for coming the nearest to 
the force and eloquence of that great master, but for having been moat success* 
ful in deriving, fiom so excellent a school, the solid princifues aid best maxims 
of true politics. This person was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embassies to several cities with whom he had negotiatifHis to transact. 
Cineas, thrtnigh the whole course of these employments, confirmed, by his con- 
duct, the truth of tfai»expressioa of Euripides, " that the elo<|uence of an enemy 
IS no less prevalent than his sword." And Pyrrhus accordingly, declared, that 
he had gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, than he could possibly 
have conquered by tbe force of arms. For this reason, he entertained the great- 
est esteem for his person, coi^rred many honours upon him, and employed him 
in Hie most important affairs. A man of this character is always an estimable 
ti^easure, and would constitute tbe happiness of % prince and his people, were 
his coufBels admitted to take place. 

Cineas, perceiving that Pyrmus was preparing to pass into Italy, and finding 
him one day disengaged from af^rs, and m a temper not to be diended wi£ 
imiooent litorties, entered into a free convensation with that prince. ' * Your ma- 
je^ intends," said he, " to march against tibie Romans ; should the gods be 
go gpracious as to render you victorious, what advantage would you ^erive from 
your conquest?" '^ Were the Romans onee subdued by ray arms," replied 
Fynfaus,^ all Italy would then be ourau" '* Supposing ourselves masters of 
that comitiy," continued Cineas, " how should we proceed next?" Pynhus, ' 
ffho did not yet p^ceive his drin. continued, '' Slcuy mil ihen preheat itsalf 
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tout, aiid you kimr die ifflMtaace of that kind.'* "^ But willoar esroefi- 
tkiBi.**addedCinets/'eiidiriditbecoiiquestofSicibr?''''No.^ 
I^rniMi8,withanairof eiiMtkin;'*Gamwe8t(^shakiasoglorioci8a€^^ 
toe gods ue pleased to ciown in with success, these woM be onl^ preludes 
to mcMe glorious eDteiprises. Carthage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my an> 
tieot domain, ereiy provmce in Greece, shall be part (^ our future conquests/' 
** And f^hen we hare conquered aH we can, how shaU we dim)6e oi oonelyesf 
** Dtspoae of ourselres 1 we shall lire at our ease. We wul pass whole days 
IB feasts and ameable conversation, and think of nothing biJt enjoying our- 
•elres*'* **Ahl mj Lord,'* inteminted Cineas, '* and what ^lerents us now from 
liriqg at ease, maxing feasts, celebniting festivals, and ei$OTing all jour ma- 
jesty has mentioiied? Why should we gosofarinseaicfaof a happiness already 
m our powei^ and pay so dear for w&t we may now enjoy wittxHit the least 
trouble r' 

This disooune of Cineas afiectod,bttt did not conect FwrAms* Hb could 
make no veasooafale olgecUon to wlurt he had heard , but nis natiaal ardour, 
more a£fecting, more duorable, uij^ hhn on in puxsuit of a {^lantom of glory, 
that was always pRsentiqg a diekisive and shining outside to ms view, and woiSd 
not oermit hmi to enqy me least repose, either by nig;ht w daT« 

Monsieiff Paschal has oonsideied oiis reflection of Cneas^ in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of his Thoogfats, wherein he has explained, in an admirable manner, 
Am origin of the tumultuous employnients of mankind, and of 9A which the 
world calls diversion or pastime. ^The soul,'* says tiiat e^t man, ^ ctiscovefs 
nothing in herself that can furnish her with conteutmeot. Whatever ahebebekis 
there, afflicts her when she considess it sedately. This t>bliges her to have ve- 
course to extemal enjoyments, that she may lose m them ibe remembrance of 
her real state In ttiis oblivion consists her joy ; $md to raider bar raiaeraUe, 
It suffices to oblige her to enter into, and converse with herself." 

He then proceeds to jusitfy the truth of this reflection, by a variehr of exam- 
ples ; after which, he adds the following remaiks : ^* When Cineas tcld Pynhos, 
who proposed to live at ease when he had conquered a laige part of the wwld, 
that it would be better for him to hasten his intended happiness, by emoyk^ the 
repose in his power, without goiBg in quest of it through so many fatigues ; he 
gave him a counsel that admitted of many difficulties, and fdiich seemed alroofit 
as irrational as the desien of that ambitieus youth. Eadi of them supposed 
that man was capable of being satisfied with himself, and his present etyoy- 
ments, without fiHing up the void of his heart with imaeinaiy hopes ; which is 
cerUinly false. Pj^rihus could not be hapjnr, either before Or aft^ he bad con- 
quered the wcxid; and perhaps the life ot ease recommended to him by his 
minister, would have i»oved less satisfactory to him than die huny ef aU the 
wars and expeditions he meditated." 

It is certam, how«fv^, that neither the philosopher, nor the conquerer, were 
in a condition to know the heart of man to the bottom. Pynhus, therefore, 
immediately despatched Ckieas to the Tarentines, witha body of three tbou< 
sand foot ; soon after which, a large number of flat bottomed vessels, galleys, 
and all sorts of transport-ships, arriving from TafeBtum,he embaiiced on boaid 
that fleet twenty elephants, diree ^ousand hocse, twen^ thousand heavy-armed 
foot, two &ou8and archers, and Bve hundred sUngers. 

All being ready, he set sail; but as soon as he advanced into the open sea, a 
violeot storm arose from the norths and drove him out of bis course* The vessel 
in which he was, yielded at firat to the fuiy of the storm ; but the care of the 
pilot and marinefs was emjrio^ed so eflfectaa%, ^t he at last gained the coast 
of Itifly, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. The other ships weie 
tnoapable of holding die same course. At last a strong ffaie spnnv up iitim 
^ land^and die waves beat so violentiy againat thehead of the 1^^ afam» 
that they expected it to founder immediately. Pynrhus did not hesitate a mo- 
Sfi°* "^^'^ .^^J^'nijy, but threw himself 11^ the sea, and waa immediately 
foUawedby his fnenda and guards^ who w»e emulous to save him at the hazaztl 



dT dieir own fi?es ; but the nkbf} which was extremely daik, andtfie impctoone 
bursting; of the waves anon the coast, from whence they were repellea with • 
Joud roar, made it very ai£Bicult for them to assist him ; the king, however, after 
havii^ struggled with the winds and waves for a considerable part of the nieht, 
wa^ cast, the next roorniog', on the shore, the wind beiif^ then considerably 
abated. The lon^ fatigue ne had sustained, weakened him to such a denee, 
that nothine but his courage, always great and invincible, prevented him from 
sinking under it. 

In me mean time the Messapians, on whose coast the waves had cast him, 
hastened to him with the utmost speed, to tender him all the assistance in their 
power. They also went to meet some of his ships that escaped the storm ; but 
the cavaliy they found on board were very inconsiderable in number ; the ii^ 
fantiy, howover, amounted to two thousand men, and had two elephants with 
them. Pynhus, after he had drawn them up in a body, led them directly to 
Tarentum. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his approach, advanced to him 
with his troops. I^rrbus, when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely sur- 
prised to find the inhabitants solely employed in pleasures, in which it was 
their usual custom to indulge, without the least prudence or interruption. And 
they took it now for granted, that while Pyrrhus fought for them, they might 
quietly continue in their own houses, solely employed in bathing, using exqui- 
site perfumes, feasting, and recreations. Pyrrous did not intend to lay them 
under any constraint, till he had received intelligence that his ships were safe, 
and till the greatest part of his army had joinea him. He then treated them 
like one determined to be their master. He began with shutting up all the 
public wardens, and places of exercise, where the inhabitants usually entertained 
themselves with news, and regulated military affairs as they walked together. 
He also suspended their feasts and public i^ows, and was altogether as severe 
upon the assemblies of newsmongers. In a word, he compelled them to take 
arms, and behaved at all musters and reviews with very inexorable severihr to 
those who failed in their duty. In consequence of which, several, who hadnoi 
been accustomed to so rigorous a discipline, withdrew from the city ; thinking 
it an insupportable servitude, to be debarred from the full enjoyment of their 
effeminate pkasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received infi>nnation that Levlnus the consul was 
advancing against him with a powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where hel>un]ed and destroyed all the country around him. Though the dUies 
of Pyrrhus had not sent him any succours at that time, yet as he thought it 
very dishonourable to permit the eneniy to approach nearer him, and commit 
their ravages in his view, he took the beld with the few troops he had. But 
before he entered upon any hostilities, he despatched a herald to demand of 
the Romans, whether diey would consent, before the commencement of the war, 
to an amicable accommooationof the differences between them and the Greeks 
of Italy, by referring ^e whole a£^ to his judgment and decision ? To which 
Levinus the consul made this reply, " That the Romans neither took Pynhus 
for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy." 

Pynhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with his troops, and encamped 
in a plain between the cities of Pandosia and Heraclea ; and when he heard 
that the Romans were very near him, and encamped on the other side of the 
river Siris« he mounted his horse, and approached the bank to take a view of 
their situation. When be saw the appearance of their troops, Iheir advanced 
guards, the fine order observed universally, and the commodious situation of 
Uieir camp, he was astonished at what he saw ; and addressing himself to one 
of his firieiKls who was then near him, ^^Megacles," said he, "the disposition of 
these barbarians is by no means barbarous ; we shall see whether the rest will 
correspond with this appearance."* Already anxious for his future success, he 
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resolved to wait the amral of his allies ; thinking it sufieient, at that time, ^ 
post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to oppose the KoinaiiSi tf tbey 
should attempt to pass; but this precaution was then too late, for the Rooodan 
infantr|r had alreac^ forded the stream, and the cavalry passed it where they 
found it practicable. The advanced troops of Pynhus, therefore, not &M]&ig 
themselves sufficiently strong, and fearing to be surrounded by their enemies, 
were obliged to join the mam army with great precipitation ; so that Pvnhus, 
who arrived there a few moments before with the rest of his troops, bad no 
time tc dispute the passage with the enemy. 

Aa soon as he saw a great number of Roman bucklers glitteriitt: od &is Bide 
of the river, and their cavaliy advancing toward him in fine order, he closed 
his ranks, and hepn the attack. The lustre and beauty of his arms, which 
were very magnificent, distinerubhed him in a conspicuous manner ; aod bis 
actions made it evident, that the reputation he had acquired did not exceed hn 
merit. For while he engaged in the battle, without sparing his own per9on,and 
bore down all before him, he was attentive to the functions of a general ^ and 
amidst the greatest dangers was perfectly cool, issued his commands with as 
much tranquilli^r as if be had been in his }>alace, and sprung from place td 
place, to reinstate what was amiss, and sustain those who suffered most. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian borsemAi, with a lance 
hi his hand, singled out Pyrrbus from all the rest of the troops, and f<^lowed 
him with the utmost ardour wherever he went, directing all his own motions by 
those of the king. And having at last found a favourable opportunity, he aimed 
a furious stroke at him, but wounded only his horse. At the same time Leo- 
natus of Macedon killed the Italian's horse. Both horses being down, F^rrhus 
was immediately surrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried kim ofl^ 
and killed the Italian, who fought with great braveiy. 

This adventure taught Pynhus more precaution than he had practised before^, 
and obliged him to be more careful of himself ; which is an indispensable duty 
in a general, on whose wel&re that oAa whole army depends. When he be- 
held his cavalrv give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and immediate^ 
drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megacles one of his £riends, 
be puf on those of me latter, and vigourously chaiged die Romans, who re* 
ceived him with great intrepidity. The battle was obstinately disputed on 
both sides, and the victoiy long continued doubtful. Authors say tnat each anny 
^ave way seven times, and as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper meUiod tor the preservati<Ma of 
his life ; though, in the event, it almost proved fatal to him, and was on the 
point of wresting the victory out of his bands. The enemy threw themselves 
jn thronffs about Megacles, whom 'they took to be the king ; and he was at last 
wounded by a horseman, who lefl him upon the spot, after he had torn iM his 
arms and mantle, which he carried Aill speed to Levinus die consul ; and as he 
diowed them to him, cried out that he had slain Pyrrhus. These spoils beiug 
borne in triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Roman army with inex- 
pressible joy. All the field resounded with acclamations of vic^DI7, while the 
Grecian troops were struck with universal consternation and discouragement. ' 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this mistake, flew bare-headed 
through all the lines, holding out at the same time his hand to the soldiers, and 
making himself known to them by his voice and gestures? The battle was 
then renewed, and the elephants were chiefly instrumental in deciding the vic- 
toiy. For when Pyrrhus saw the Romans broken by those animals, and that 
the horse instead of appreaching them, were so terrified that they ran away 
with tbefr riders, he immediately led up theTbessalian'cavaliy against them, 
virhile they were in confusion, and put them to flight, after having made a feTeat 
sjau^ter of them. 

Dionysius HaHcaraassus writes, that near fifteen &ousand Ron&uis wem 
UUed m this battle, and that Pyrrhus lost thirteen thousand of his meQ« Bui 
other Uatonaas make the loss less on both ddes. 
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Fynlius immediately made faimaelf master of the eneoftj^s camp» wUcfa 
they had abandoned, iMought over several cities firom tiieir alliance, ravaged 
^ all the countiqr around him, and advanced to within fifteen leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him afler the battle, he sevefely 
repioached them for their delay. But his air and aspect evinced, thai he was 
exceeding delighted, that his troops in conjunction withUie Taientines alone, 
bad defeated so well-disciplined and numerous an army of the Romans, with* 
out the assistance of other allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great loss they had sus- 
tained ; and, instead of recalHoe Levinus, were ackify intent on preparations 
tor a second battle. This exalted turn of soul, which manifested so much steadi- 
ness and intrepidity, surfmsed, and even terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore, 
thought it prudent to despatch a second embassy, to sound their dispositions, 
and to see if they would not incline to some expedient for an amicable accom- 
modation, and in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, beiqg 
sent to Rome, had several conferences with the principal citizens, and sent pre 
cents in the name of the kii^, to them and their wives : but not one Roman 
would receive them. They all, even their wives, replied, diat when Rome had 
made a public treaty with the king, it would be time enough to e;q>ress his 
satisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he acquainted them with the i>ro- 
posals of his master, who offered to deliver up his pnsoners to the Romans with- 
out any ransom, and to aid them in the conouest of all Italy ; requiring at the 
same time;: no other return than their friendship, and a sufficient securi^ for 
the Tarentines. Several of the senates seemed inclined to a peace ; ana this 
was no unreascmable disposition. They had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of hazardmg another of much more importance. 
They had likewise reason to be apprehensive of many fatal events : the forces 
of Pyrrhus having been consideralMy augmented by toe junction ol several of 
his Italian allies. « 

The Roman courage, in this conjunction, seemed to want the animating spirit 
<^ the celebrated Appius Claudius, an illustrious senator, whose great age and 
want of sight had obliged him to confine himself to his family, and retire from 
public affairs ; but when he understood, by the confused report which was then 
dispersed through the city, that the senators were disposed to accept the offers 
of Pyrrhus, he caused himself to be carried into the assembly, which kept a 
profound silence the moment he appeared. There the venerable old man, 
whose zeal for the honour of his country seemed to have inspired him with all 
his ani?ient vigour, made it evident, by reasons equally s<did and affecting, that 
they were on the point of destroying, by an in^onous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had ever acquired. " Whcie,''^ said be, with a warmth of noble indig- 
nation. " where is the spirit that suggested the bold language you once uttered, 
and whose accents rang throu&^h all the world : when you declarod, that if the 
great Alexander himself had invaded Italy, when we were Toung, and our fa- 
thers in the vieour of their age, he would never have rained the reputation of 
being invincible, but have added new lustre to the glory of Rome, either by 
his flight or death ! Is it possible, then, that JOvl should now tremble at the mere 
name of Pyrrhus, who has passed his davs in cringing to one of the guards of 
that Alexander, and who now wanders, lite a wretched adventurer, from coun- 
try to country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has the insolence 
to promise you the conquest of Itaty, with those very troops who have not 
been able to secure him a small tract of Macedonia I" He added many other 
^ings of the same nature, which awakened the Roman bravery, and dispelled 
the apprehensions of the senators ; who unanimously returned this answer to 
Cmeas, "That Pyrrhus should first retire from Italy ; after which, if he should 
find hhnself disposed for peace he might send an embi^y to solicit it : but 
that, as k>ng as he continued m drms inBieh* country, the Romans would main 
> tain the war against him with all their fi»ces, though he ^ould even yanqiush 
thousand such leaden a» Leviniw." 
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It fonid dnfeiKis, during fak coofinitDce at Bone, io order to aerate 
• peace. VDok all the raettods of a man of wisdom and aadiessy to inlbiBi liiin- 
self of the maonen and cuatoms of the Romaoa^thehr public as well as ungate 
conduct, widi the form and constitutian of their AMreroment ; and that he was 
industrious to dbtain as eiact an actouDl as poaswleof the forces and reTenoes 
of Ihe repoMie. When be returned to Tarentum, he save the kioig a hLiMd 
telation of all die disGOTeries he had made in bis conferences with the princi- 
pal men of Rome, and told him, among otbei particulars, '^ that the senate 
aeemed to him an assembly of kmgs." A just and noble idea of that august 
bodjf And with respect to the numerous inhabitants who filled the streets, ana 
all parts of the countir, he added, ^' I greatly fear we are fighting with a by- 
dra.'* Cineas, indeed, had some reason for this remaric, for the consul Leri- 
nus had at that time an army in the field, twice as numerous as the fint, and 
Rome had still an infinite number of men capable of bearing anns, and ioim- 
ine: many armies as powerful as that which had been newly leyied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately succeeded by the airi- 
ral of amba«adore to f^rrrinis from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, 
who, as Cjneas informed the king, was highly esteemed at Rome as a reiy vir- 
tuous man, and well experienced in militaiy affairs, but that his fortune was ex- 
tremely low. Pynrhus received them with extraordinaiy marks of distinctioo, 
and treated them widi aU possible honour. The ambetssadors, at tbeir au- 
dience, said every thmg necessary in the present conjuncture ; and as thc^ 
imagined his thoughts were elate by the victory he nad obtained over their 
troops, they represented to him the vicissitudes and inconstancy oi fortune, 
which no prudence of man could foresee ; that the greatest overthrows in the 
field were incapable of sinking the Roman fortitude, and conseouently it could 
never be alarmed at any minor disadvantage ; that the examples ot so many 
enemies whom they had defeated, should teach Pyrrhus tore&ct on the enter- 
prise he was forming ; that he would find, at worst, that they were enemies pre- 
pared to receive him, and in a capacity to defend Ihemselves. They conduded 
ttieir remonstnnces with leaving it to his choice, either to receive a ransom for 
their soldiers, who were then his prisoners of war, or to exchange them for 
such of his troops as the Romans had taken fiom him. 

Pynhus, after a consultation with his fiiends, answered the ambassadors to this 
effect : " Komans, it is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners I have taken 
from you, as you intend to employ them against me, after your refiisal of the 
peace I have proposed. If our mutual interest had ..been the subject of your 
attention, you never would have had recourse to such evasions. Be it your care 
to end, by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining against me ai>d my 
allies, and I promise to testore you all the prisoners, as well your citizens as 
^rour confederates, without the ransom you offer me. If you reject this condi- 
tion, it is in vain for you to imagine that Pyrrfaus will ever be prevailed upon to 
release so great a number of soldiers."* 

When he bad returned this answer to the ambassadors, he took Fabricius 
aside, and addhessed him in the following manner : ^* As for you, Fabricius, I am 
sensible of your merit. I am likewise informed that you are an exceOeot 
general, and peifoctly qualified for the command of an army ; ^t justice and 
temperance are united in your character ; and that you pass for a person of 
consummate virtue; But I am likewise as certain of yoer poverty ; and must 
confess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated you with injustice, 
by misplacing you in the class of indigent senatoes. In ord», therefore, to sup 
ply that sole deficiency, I am ready to give you as much sold and silver as will 
raise yon above the richest citixen of Rome ; being fiiiiy ipeisuaded, that do 
expense can be more honoiHrable to a prince, than that which is employed in 
the relief of great men, who are comjielled by tbeir poverty to lead a life un- 
wortl^ of their vktue ; and that this is the noblest purpose to whbh a kipg 
can possibly devote his treasraes* At the same time, I musttleshe yoii to b^ 
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you, as a return of gratitude. I expect nothme from you but what ia perfectly 
consistent with your honour, and wnat will acul to your authori^ ana import* 
atKe in your own countiy. Let me dierefore con^ttre you to aaskt me widi 
your credit in the Roman senate, wiiich bas hitherto assumed an air of too much 
inflexibilitywith relation to the treaty I proposed, and has nerer consuhed the 
rules of moderation in any respect. Make them sensible. I Mitieat you^tbat 
I hare riven my solemn word to assist the Tareutines, and other Greeks, who 
are settled in this part of Italy ; and that I cannot in honour abandon them on 
any account, and especially as I am now at the head of a potent army, that 
has already gained one battle. I mu^, however, acquaint 3rou,that I am called 
by some pressing affairs to my own dominions ; and it is this circumstance 
Which makes me wish for peace with the greater sc^icitude. As to any odier 
particcdars, if my quality as a king causes me to be suspected by the senate, 
because a number of omer princes have openly violatea the faith of treaties 
and alliances, without the least hesitation ; become my security yourself ob 
this occasion ; asnst me with your counsels in all my prooeedioes, and com- 
mand my armies under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faithiul fiiend, and 
you as much need a prince, whose liberalfties may enable you to be more use- 
fill, and to do more good to mankind. Let us, therefore, consent torender mu- 
tual assistance to each other, in all the future coijunetures of our lives." 

Pynhus, having expressed himself in this manner, Fabricios, aiter a few mo- 
ments silence, replied to him in these terms : ''It is needless for me to make 
any mention of the experience I may possibh^ have in tiie conduct of public or 
private affairs, since you have been informed of that £rom others. With respect 
also to my poverty, you seem to be so well acquainted with it, that it would be 
unnecessary for me to assure you I have no money to improve, nor any slaves 
from whom I derive the least revenue : that my wbole fortune consists in a 
bouse of no considerable appearance, and in a little spot of ground that fuf 
nishes me with my support. But if you beliei^ my poverty renders my condi- 
tion inferior to that of any other Roman, and that, while I am discharging the 
duties of an honest man, I am the less considered, because I happen not to be 
of the number of the rich, permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive 
of me is not just ; and that, whoever may have inspired you with tint opinion, or 
if you only suppose so yourself, you are deceived in it. Though I do not pos- 
sess riches. I never did imagine my indigence a prejudice to me, whether I con- 
sider myself as a public or a private person. Did nr)r necessitous circumstances 
ever inauce my country to exclude me from those glorious employments, which 
are the noblest objects of the emulation of great souls? I am invested with the 
highest dignities, and see myself placed at the head of tbe most illustrious em- 
bassies. 1 assist also at the most au^st assemblies, amd even the most sacred 
functions of divine worship are confided to my care. Whenever the most im- 
portant affairs are the subject of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and 
offfer my opinion with as much freedom as another. I preserve a paritjr with 
the richest and most jrowerfid persons in the republic : and, if aiiy circa mstance 
causes me to complain, it is my receiving too much nonour taad applause from 
my fellow-chizens. The employments I discharge cost me nolhing of mine, 
no more than any other Roman. Kome never reduces her citizens to a mmous 
condition, by raisii^ them to the magistracy. She fives all necessary supplies 
to those she emplcyys in public stations, and bestows tbem with liberality. Rome, 
in this particidar, differs from many other cities, where the public is extremely 
poor, and private persons immensely rich. We are all in a state of affluenee, 
as long as fbie republic is so, because we consider her treasures as our own. 
The neb and tiie poor are equally admitted to her employments, as she judges 
them worthy of trust, and she knows no distinction between her citizens, but 
\fao8e of merit and virtue. As to my private affairs, I am so far from repining 
at my fortune, that I think I am the happiest of men wlten I compare niyseu 
frith Hie ridb, and find a certain satisfaction, and even pride, in that ibrtime* 



Ifar litlfofaid,pQar»dinin^ 9aitk,wm»m ne wi^ ^fiafet«r I want; 
wmo I am careful to cultivate it as I ou^t, ana to lav up &e fruits it prodtice«< 
Wliat can I want more ? Eveiykiod of food is aereeable to my palate^ Tfrhen sea- 
aonad by hunger ; I drink witti delight when I thirst, and enjoy all the sweetaess 
of sleep when fatmed with toil. Icontent myself with a nabit that c:oTers me 
from the rigours of winter ; and all die various kinds of fiimiture necessaiy ibr 
the same uses, the simplest is, in my opinion, the most commodious. I should 
fce unreasonable and unjust, should I complain of fortune, while ^be supplies 
uie with all that nature requires. As to superfluities, I confess she has not fur- 
Biriied me with any ; but then she has not formed me with the least desire to 
eqjoy them. Whj should I then complain ? It is true the want of this abuD- 
dance renders me mcapable of relieving the necessitous, which is the only ad- 
^nntage the rich may be envied for enjoyiiK. But when I impart to the repub- 
lic, and my friends, some portion of tlie little I possess, and render roy countir 
ftU the services I am capable of performing ; m a word, when I dischaiige all 
the duties incumbent on me to the best of my abili^, wherein can my con 
science condemn me ? If riches had ever been the least part of my ainbitiou, 
I have so long been employed in the admmistration of the republic, that I have 
had a thousand opportunities of amassing great sums, and even by irreproach- 
able methods. Oould aiiy man desire one more favourable than tnat which oc-' 
cuxred a few jears ago ? The consular dignity was conferred upon me, and I 
was sent against the Samnites, the Brutii, ana the Lubinians, at the head of a 
numerous army. We ravaged a }aige tract of land, and defeated the enemy 
in several battles ; we took man^ flourishing and opulent cities by assault ; I 
enriched the whole army with their spoils ; f retuned eveiy citizen the money 
he had contributed to the expense of the war ; and after I had received the 
honours of a triumph, I brought four hundred talents into the public treasury. 
After having neglected so considerable a booty, of which I had full power to 
appropriate any part to myself; after having despised sKch immense riches so 
justly acquired, and sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of gloiy, in 
imitation of Valerius Publicola,*and many other great men, whose disinterested 
f^nerosity of mind has raised the eloiy oi Rome to so illustrious a height ; would 
it now become me to accept of the gold and silver you offer me ? What idea 
would the world entertain of me ? atd what an example would 1 set Rome's ci- 
tisen^ ? How could I bear their reproaches, how even their looks, at my return I 
Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are appointed to inspect our disci- 
pline and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not compel me to be ac- 
countable, in the view of all the world, for the presents you solicit me to ac- 
cept ? You shall keep, then, if you please, yoUr riches to yourself, and I my 
poverty and my reputation." 

I take it for granted, that the historian furnished Pynhus and Fabricius with 
these speeches ; but he has only painted their sentiments, especially those of 
the latter, in strong colours. For such was the character of the Romans in those 
glorious ages of the republic. Fabricius was really persuaded, there was more 
gk>i^ and giandeur in being able to despise all the gold of a king, than there 
was in reignii^ over an empire.* 

Pyrrhus, being desirous the next day to surprise the Roman ambassador, who 
had never seen an elephant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm the 
laieest of them, and lead him to the place where he intended to converse with 
Fabricius ; the officer was then to place him behind a laige hanging of tapes 
tiy, that he might be ready to make his appearance at a certain signal. This 
was acc<Hding^ executed ; and the signal being cpven, the tanestiy was drawn 
aside, and presented to view the enormous animal, who stretcned out his trunk 
Qfver the head of Fabricius, and shook the apartment with a most terrible ay. 
Fabricius, mstead of discovering the least surprise or consternation, turned veiy 
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t^iJmly toP^rnlms, «id said t6 Um»wilh a smile/* ^ 

nor your elephant to-ds^r, alter me."* 

While tbev were sitting at table in the evemog, the oonverBation turned upon 
a variety of Subjects; ana after some conference on the affairs of Greece, and 
the sereml phiiofiophen of note, Cineas introduced the opinions of £^icuni9« 
and related the particular <u>inions of his disciples, in regard tu the gods, and 
the ^vemmeut of the worla ; declarii^, that tbcv represented pleasure as the 
end and sovereign good of man, and ofeclined afi dignities and employments, 
as destructive to happiness. To this he added, that tli^y never ascnbed to the 
divinity, either love, or hatred, or wrath ; but maintained, that he was entirely 
regardless of mankind ; and that they assigned to him a life of tranquillity, m 
which he passed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an endless variety 
of delights and pleasures. The soft and voluptuous lives of tfaM& Tarentines 
might probably occasion this discourse. While Cineas was going on with this 
subject, Fabricius, to whom such a doctrine was altogether new, exclaimed with 
a loud voice, "Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and tte Samnites follow this doc- 
trine, as long as they shall make war with the Romans !" 

Who of us modems, were we to judge of the manners of the ancients by those 
wbich prevail in our age, would expect to hear the conversation, at table, be- 
tween great warriors, turn not only on political subjects, but points of erudition ; 
for, at that time, philosophical inquiries were considered as the principal part 
of learning ? Are not such discourses as these, seasoned with improving reflec- 
tions, and enlivened with sprightly renlies, equal at least to those table conver- 
sations, which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and are passed 
without much expense of genius, in exclamations, worthy of Epicureans, on the 
delicacy of the provisions, and the admirable flavour of the wines and other 
fi quors ? 

Pyrriius was struck with so much admiration at the greatness of soul which 
he diiscovered in the Roman ambassador, and was so charmed with his manners 
and his wisdom, that he became more impatient than ever to contract an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him, a second time, 
to mediate an accommodation between the two states, and consent to reside at 
his court, where he should hold the first rank amone all his friends and captains. 
'^ I would not advise you to persist in that request,' replied Fabricius, whisper- 
ing in his ear, with a smile, and you seem to be but little acquainted with your 
own interest ; for if those who now honour and admire vou^ should once hapi)en 
to know me,j)erhap8 they might be more desirous of having me for their King 
than yourself." 

Tlie j^rince, instead of being offended at this reply, esteemed him the more 
for making it, and would intrust the prisoners with none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be sent back to him, after they had embraced their re- 
lations and friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in case the senate should con- 
tinue averse to a peace. Thej were accordingly sent to him at the expiration 
of the festival, the senate havmg ordered every prisoner to return to Pynhus, 
upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the following year, 
an unknovrn person came into his camp, with a letter from the king's physician^ 
who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poison* if the Romans would promise him a 
recompense proportionable to the service ne should render them, by putting an 
end to so destructive a war without any danger to themselyeir. Fabricius, who 
always retained the same probity and justice, even in time of war, whicn fur*' 
nishes so many pretexts for departing from them, and as he knew there were 
some rights which ought to be preserved inviolable, even with enemies them- 
selves, was struck with a just horror at such a proposal ; and as he would not 
sufler the king to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous in 
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himself to oonquer flie kkir by poison.* After some eoderence, fherefore, 
with his colleague JGmilitn, ne vntte a letter to Pytffaus, to cautkm him agtunst 
that bsne tveacDeiy. Hn letter was conoehred m these terms : 

CAI98 r^SEICIUa MMD ^UiVTOS JBIOLI08, COVSVLS ; TO KIHO PTRRBOS, OLALTH. 

*' Too seem to fonn a wrong judgment both of fiiends and enemies ; and this 
will hejooT own opinion, when jrou have read the letter which has beeti writteD 
to ns. For you will then be sensible, that you are canying on a war against peo- 
ple of virtue and honour, at the same time that you repose entire confidence in 
the wont of men. The information we now send you, results more irom our 
Action for ourselves, than for you ; for we were unwilling that your death 
should give the world occasion to defame us : and we would not have it imagined 
that we had recourse to treacheiy , through despair of terminating this war hap- 
pily by our valour." 

Pynhus having received tiiis letter, and finding it to be a true representatioD 
of the feet, caused his physician to be punished, and sent back all his prisonen 
to the consul without ransom, as a testimonial ot his ipratitude to Fabricius and 
the Romans. He likewise deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace ; but the Ro- 
mans, who would never accept either a favour from their ^oemy, or a recom- 
pense for not committing the most execrable act of injustice, were not averse 
to receivnig the prisoners ; they, however, returned an equal number of Ta- 
rentines and Samnites, as an equivalent ; but as to the treaty of pacification, 
they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epiros 
in me same fleet that had landed him and his troops in Italy. But, as his af- 
fairs made a second battle necessaiy , he assembled his army, and attacked &e 
Romans near the city of Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both sides, and die victoiy con- 
tinned doubtful till the close of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of th% 
action, having been driven into places impracticable to die cavalry, ana a^inst 
a river veiy difficult, as well in regard to its banks as marshes on the sides of 
it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and lost a great number of his men. 
But having at last disengaged himself from that disadvantageous situation, and 
regained Uie plain, where he could make use of bis elephants, he advanced 
against the Romans with the greatest impetuosity, bis ranks bein^ all in good 
oraer and well closed ; and as he met with a vigorous n>sistance, ttie slaughter 
became vety great, and he himself was wounded. He, however, had disposed 
his elephants so judiciously, that ther broke through the Roman infantry, in 
several (quarters, notwithstanding which they still maintained their ground. Tl^ 
two armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmost eflforts that bravery 
could inspire, and did not cease fightir^ till night parted them. The loss was 
almost equal an both sides, and amounted to fifteen thou^'and men in the whole. 
The Romans were die first who retreated, and gained their camp, which was 
near the field of battle. The advantage, therefore, seemed to remain with 
Pyrrinis, who continned km^st in the field ; but when one of his officers came 
to congratulate him on his victoiy, " If we gain such another,** replied he, " we 
M« inevitably ruined." And as he had really lost his best troops and bravest 
officers, he was veiy sensible of his inability to brir^ another army into the field 
a^inst the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them with a new vigour and ai- 
dour to continue the war.t 

While he was r^volvii^ these melancholy thoughts in his mind, and had the 
mortification to see hnnself in a manner destitute of all resource, and incapable 
of recurring to any honourable expedient, to disengage himself from an enter- 

* £,iusdem animi fait, auro Don rinc'u veneoo n«n vincere. Admirati nnnos ii^reaievi ▼inmH^aem dm 
reg^f, nop contra rejem prombsa flexistent ; bcai exempli tena<*eia ; quod difficnUmuro est, in bello iiinecen- 
teni ; qui Hliquod esse credent etian in hoate nefas : qui in swnma pauportata, ovam ribi d^eiia feceiwLaaa 
«Uterr«/asH diriliM qiMUB reiientiiii.~.Senee. Epigt. 190. ^ 
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fan Wind indtrtiiMii kn inco ns idf B itelr, a dawn of hope and eood fertone 
inspired him with a neir leaolutioiu* A aef>iitatioD was sent to him. at that 
critical jioiGture, &om Sicily, with a commission to deliver Sjmususe, Agrigen- 
tarn, and the city of the Leontines, into bis possession ; and to implore the assist- 
mioe of his amis to drive theCarthagimaos from dwir island, and deliver &cm 
6om their tyrant&T Several couriers (torn Greece also arrived at his camp at 
the same time, to iofonn him that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the 
Oauls in Macedonia, and that this kingdom seemed to mvite him to ascend the 
thrme. 

P^rrfaos then found himself in a new perpleiity. A moment befoie he was 
destitute of all hope, and now it flowed so fast upon him. that he was at a lost 
to determine which c^er he oiigbc to prefer. But after a lonr deliberation, and 
when he maturely weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both sides, 
he resolved for Sicily, which would open him a passage into Africa, and con* 
duct him to a more amj^ harvest of glory. In consecjuence of this resolution, 
he immediately despatched Cioeas to treat with the cities, and gave ttiem a^- 
surances of his speedh^ arrival ; he then embarked for Sicily, after he had left 
a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding the repugnance of the inhabit* 
ants, TOO had the mortification of seeing themselves abandoned by Pynhua, 
and reduced at the same time to a state of slaveiy by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became master of Syracuse, which 
was delivered up to him by Sostratus,^ who then governed that city, and by 
Thenon. who commanded in the citadel. He also received money from them 
out of tne public treasuiy, and about two hundred ships, which facilitated his 
conquest of all Sicily. His insinuating and affable behaviour at his first arrival, 
gained him the hearts of all the people ; and as he had then an army of thirty 
Biousand foot, and five thousand horse, with a fleet of two hundred sail,hc dis- 
possessed the Carthaginians of their settlements in that island, and obliged them 
to evacuate the city of Enrx, which was the strongest of all their places there, 
and the best fiimished with people for its defence ; he also defeated, in a great 
battle, the inhabitants of Messina, who were called Mamertincs,§ and whose fre- 
quent irruptions^infested all Sicily, and entirely demolished all their foTtresses. 

The rapid piomss of his arms terrified the Carthaginians, who were now 
divested of all their acquisitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybaum ; 
and they sent to purchase peace and his mendshiD with money and ships. But 
as he aspired to much greater things, he answerea them, that the only method 
to obtain what they desired, would be to abandon Sicihr, and consent to let the 
Libyan sea be the boundaiy between them and the Greeks. He intended to 
bestow Sicily on his son Helenus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by birth, 
this prince being his son by the daughter of Agathocles ; and he proposed to 
give his son Alexander the kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as a cer- 
tain conquest. , . . 

A omtinued series of prosperity, and the numerous forces under his com- 
mand, had raised his hopes so hirii at that time, that he thought of nothing btit 
accomplishing the great views that had drawn him into Sicily ; the first and 
principal of which was the conquest of Africa. He had a sufficient number of 
vessels fbr that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; in order, therefore, la 
obtain tfiat supply, he obliged the cities to fomish him with men, and severely 
punished diose who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power was soon changed into an 
insolent ana tyrannical sway, which first drew upon the hatred 'of die hm\}j 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all the fwtunes they had re- 
ceived from that prince, and bestowed them upon his own creatures. In con- 
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tao^ <)f Ae CMtoM 4ir tk«t conitiy, 1m ite eonfca^ 
the goveinment of cities, on his guanis and oBntmianSy whom he continued ai 
Ihe-maffistracy as k»g as he thoug^ht proper»aDd without any resaid to the time 
prescribed hj the laws. And as to ail judicial proceedings witn respect to prn 
vale property, and other affairs of that nature, he either decided tnem by his 
own aibitraiy sentence, or left them to the determination of his coiotiers, whose 
sole views were to enrich tliemselves hy sordid gain, and live in all manner of 
luxuiy, profusion, and debaucheiy.* 

A conduct BO oppressive, and different from that by which he at first had so 
well succeeded, could not &il to alienate the affection of the people from him ; 
and when he became sensible that he was universally hated, and that the Sici- 
lians, exasperated at his odious government, were solicitous to shake off the 
yoke, be placed in most of the cities, such garrisons as he knew were at his de- 
votion, under pretext that the Carthaginians were preparing to invade him. i^ 
ako;Beized the most illustrious citizens of each city, and caused them to be put 
to death, afler he had chaiged them with treasonable conspiracies. Of tbK 
number was Thenon, the commander of the citadel : and all the important ser- 
vices he had rendered the king of Epirus did not suffice to exempt him from so 
cruel a policy ; though it was allowed that he had contributed umre than any 
other person to reduce Sicily under Pyrrfaus'. He also resolved to have Sostratos 
seized ; but as be had some suspicion of what was intended against him, he 
Ibund means to quit the city. A prince hazards all things when he loses the 
affection of his people, which is the strongest tie which unites them to their 
sovereign. The same barbarous and unjust treatment of the principal cities 
of Svracuse, who had conduced most to toe progress of his power in that island, 
rendered him entirely odious and insupportable to the Sicilians. Such was the 
character of Pynrfaus; his vigorous conduct in the enterprises he undertook, 
facilitated his conquest of kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted ait to pie- 
serve them.t .The aversion which the cities conceived against him was so 
great, that some of them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and others 
with the Mamertines, in order to destroy him. 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothine but new insurre^ons and revolts 
kindlinj^ all around, he received letters from the Samnites and Taientines, 
which informed him that they had been dispossessed of all their lands, and weie 
then shut up in their cities, where it would be impossible for them to sustain 
the war, unless he would hasten to their assistance. These letters arrived at 
a proper time for affording him an honourable pretext for bis departuie, and 
preventing it from appearing; a flight from Sicily, as if he despaired of succeed- 
ing any longer in that island. 

As he was embarking at Svracuse, the Carthaginians attacked him in such a 
manner, as obliged him to fight, in the very port, against those barbarians, where 
he lost several of his ships. This, however, did not prevent him from sailiiig 
to Italy with those that remained ; but upon his arrival there, he £^nd agieat 
body of Mamertines, who had passed thither befwc him, to the number of 
nearly ten thousand men, who greatly incommoded his march, by frequenthr 
harassing his troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear-guard. 

Livy, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, tell us one circumstance not veiy much 
U» the honour of Pyrrhus. In Locris was a celebrated temple, consecrated to 
Proserpine, and held in the greatest veneration by all the inhabitants of that 
CiHintiy, as well as by strangers ; and no one had ever presumed to violate it, 
though it was certain that immense treasures were deposited in it.J Fyjab^ 
who dien wanted money extremely, was not so scrupulous, but cained off 
all the riches of the goddess, and kilged them in his ship. The next day, if 
history may be credited, his fleet was shattered by a violent tempest, and all 
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Ibe YMMbth^ ivnekdBBivith thBKi ffkh and ntcrad spoils wefKcartupcmtiift 
coasts of Locris* Thk ]^oud prince, says Li?j, betnp^ conTiticed by this crael 
clisaster that tbe gods were not imaginaiy beiogs^aused aH tiie heasutes to be 
replaced in the temple with tbe utmost devotion. The goddess, however, was not 
appeased by this iovolontarr restitation ; and the author who relates tiiis event, 
repieseflts the impious sacril^e as the cause of all tbe fbtuie calamities whidi 
happened to Pynhus, and particulariy of the unfortuoate death vrbich put an 
end to bis entefprises.* 

Pyrrhus, after he had suffered by this tempest, arrived at Tarentum with 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, and when he had reinforced them 
with the best troops he could find in that city, he advanced, by long marches^ 
a^inst the Romans, who were encamped in the country of the Samnites.f 

This people retained a secret resentment against PVrrhus, for deserting tbenii 
when he undertook his expedition into Sicily ; for wnich leasoo he was joined 
hj veiy iew of their troops. This, however, did not prevent him &om dividing 
tus army into two bodies : one of which he sent into Lucania, to opjpose the 
consul who was there at tliat time, and to render him incapable of a^istii^ bis 
colleague ; the other he led himself against Manius Cunus, the other consul, 
irho had intrenched himself in a very advantageous post, near the city of Be- 
neventum, where he waited for the succours^that were advancing to him from 
Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened as soon as possible, to attack this last before the other bad 
joined him ; and with this view he selected his best troops, with such of hia 
elephants as were strongest and of most service in the field ; after which he 
began his march about the close of the evening, in order to surpri<% the consul in 
his camp. The enemy, however, discovered him the next morning, as he was 
descendii^ the mountains : and Manius, having marched out of his intrenchments 
with a body of troops, fell upon the first he met. These he soon threw in^ 
confusion, and obliged them to have recouise to flight, which spread universal 
terror among the rest, great numbers of whom were slain, and even some of 
the elephants taken. 

This success" emboldened Manius to draw all his troops out from their in* 
trencbments, in order to combat in the open plain. One of his wings had the 
advantage, at the beginning of the battle, and pushed their enemies with great 
vigour; out the other was overthrown by the elephants, and driven back to 
their camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops he had left behind him 
to guard tne intrenchments, and who were all fresh and under arms. These 
forces advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes and darts com" 
pelled the elephants to turn and fall upon their own battalions ; which created 
such a general confusion, that the Romans at last obtained a complete victory, 
which, in some sense, was of no less value to them than their future conquest 
of all nations. For the intrepidity they discovered in this engagement, and the 
gallant actions they performed in all the battles they fought with such an enemy 
as Pyrrhus, increased their reputation, as well as their fortitude and cx>nfidence 
in ttieir own bravery, and caused them to be considered as invincible. This 
victory over Pyrrhus rendered them indisputable masters of all Italy between 
the two seas ; and this acquisition was soon succeeded by the wars ofCarthage, 
in which, having at last subdued that potent rival, they no loi^r beheld any 
power in a concution to oppose them. 

In this manner did Pyrnuis find himself fallen from all the high hopes he had 
conceived with relation to luly and Sicily, after he had consumed six whole 
years in these wars, and entirely ruined his own affairs. It must be acknowledged^ 
however, that he preserved an invincible fortitude of mind amidst all these dis- 
graces ; and his experience in military affairs, with his valour and intrepidity* 
caused him always to pass for the first of all kings and generals of his time* 
JBut whatever he acquired by his great exploits, he soon lost by his vain hopes ^ 
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for bk iap^Moee to MfMe wfcal he had m^y^ attained, mtidewdUiii fiil!t- 
pable of pretervios what was alieady in bis poisession* This disposition cansed 
AntigoDUS to compare him to a man who timw good castsat tables, but played 
them veiT ill. 
He at length returned to Epinis with e%ht thousand foot and five hundied 

tne : but as his rerenues were not sufficient lor the subsistence of these troops, 
was industrious to find out some new war for their support ; and having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of some Gauls who joined him, he threw himself into 
Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. His intention was only to ravaee 
the countiy, and carry off a great booty ; but when he had once made himself 
master of several cities, witlKHit any difficulty, and had also seduced two thou« 
sand of (he soldiers of Antigonus over to his party, he indulged the most exalted 
hopes, marched against Antigonus himself, attacked him in the defiles, and 
threw his whole army into disorder, A large body of other Gauls, who formed 
the rear-guard of AJntigonus, courageously sustauied his efibrts for some time, 
till the encounter became venr warm : but most of them were at last cut to 
pieces : and those whocommanaed theelephants, being surrounded by his tnx^, 
surrendered themselves prisoners, and delivered up the elephants. The Mace- 
donian phalanx was all that now remained ; but the troops who composed Ibis 
corps were struck with terror and confusion at the defeat ot their rear-guard. 
Pyrrhus, perceiving that they seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched out his 
hand to the commanders, and other officers, and called each of them by his 
name. This expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, who was 
obliged to have recourse to flight, in order to preserve some of the maritime 
places in their obedience to him. Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated bj this 
victory, as may be judged by the following inscription on the spoils which he 
consecrated to the Itonian Minerva.* '* Pyrrhus, king of the Bfolossians, con- 
secrates to the Itonian Minerva these bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after he had 
defeated the whole array of Antigonus. Let no one be surprised at this event. 
The descendants of i£acus are still, as they originally were, perfectly brave 
and valiant "t 

. Pyrrhus, after this victoiy, made himself master of all the cities of Macedo- 
nia, and particularly of JE,ge^ whose inhabitants he treated with great severity, 
and garrisoned their city with part of his Gauls, a people as insatiable and ra- 
pacious after mone^, as any nation that ever existed. The moment they took 
possession of the city, they began with plundering the tombs of the Macedonian 
Lines, whose remains were deposited there. They also carrfed off all the riches 
enclosed in those monuments, and, with sacrilegious insolence, scattered the 
ashes of those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly passed over this infamous 
action ; either because the important affairs be then had upon his hands engaged 
his whole attention, or that his pressing occasion for the service of these baroa- 
rians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection from him. by too strict 
an inquiry into thb proceed ine^, which would make it necessaiy for nim to punish 
the delinquents : so criminal a connivance sunk him very much in the esteem 
of the Macedonians. 

Though his affairs were not established on so secure a foundation as to nve 
him just reason to be void of apprehension, he conceited new hopes, ana en- 
gaged in new enterprises. Cleoi^mus, the Spartan, came to sc^icit mm to march 
bis army against Lacedsemonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that proposal. 
This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleonymus, his father, who was king 
of Sparta, had two sons, Acrotates and Cleonymus. The former, who was the 
eldest, died before his father, and left a son named Areus. After the death of 
the old king, a dispute with regard to the sovereignty arose between Areus and 

. • Mioervft w«» eall«d Itoaia, from Itonat, tite aon of Anphictyon, and she bad two teinplea dediciitod to 
' her, oader tkU n«>w ; oae io Thttamlj, near Larisia, which was the lama whli Utat ia Uie paasa^e befav 
■t ; the other was in Bceotia, near Corooea. 

f Plot, b Pyrrh. p. 400. Paosan. I. i. e. 33. Justin. 1. xxt. e. 8 
I A citjr of Macedonia on Uie river Httliaemon. 



CktOBrftom; uidastiiis latter seemed to be a man of a ▼iolent aiiddeq)otic 
^Usposition, the contest wa^ decided in fisivour of Areus. deoDjinus, when be 
was fiskr advanced in age, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotjchidas. This young lady conceived a vio- 
lent passion for Acrotates, the son of king Areus, who was veiy amiable, finely 
shaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circumstance rendered her maij^ 
riageixit ody a veiy melancholy, but dishonourable affair, to her husband Clec> 
nynms, who was equally transported with love and jealousy ; for his disgrace 
was public, and evei^ Spartan acquainted ivith the contempt his wife enter- 
tained for him. Animated, therefore, with a burning impatience to avenge 
iiiiBself at once on his partial citizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed wuh 
Pyirfaus to march against Sparta, with an army of twenty-five thousand foot, two 
thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants.* 

These great preparations for war made it immediately evident, that Pynhus 
was motn intent to conquer Peloponnesus for himself, than to make Cleonymus 
master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strongly disavowed in his discourse ; ior 
when the Lacedemonians sent ambassad<H^ to him, during his residence at 
Megalopolis, he assured them that no hostilities were inten(&d b^ him against 
Sparta, and that he only came to restore liberty to those cities vf^ich Antigonus 
possessed in that countiy. He even declared to them, that he designed to send 
his youngest children to Sparta, if they would permit him to do so, that they 
mig^ be educated in the manners and discipline of that city, and have the aa- 
vantage, above all other kings and princes, of being trakied up in so excellent 
a scbopi. 

With these flattering promises he amused all such as presented tiiemselves 
to him in his march ; but those persons must be very thougntless and imprudent, 
who place any confidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice ana 
deceit pass for wisdom, and faith for weakness and want of judgment. Pyrriius 
had..no sooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, than he oegan to ravage 
and plunder all the country around him 

He arrived in the evening before Lacedsmon^ which Cleonymus desired him 
to attack without a moments delay, that ihej might take advantage of the con- 
fusion of the inhabitants, who had no suspicio^i of a siege, and of the absence 
of kin^ Areus, who was gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. The helots, 
and finends of Cleonymus, were so confident of success, that they were then 
actually preparing his house for his reception ; firmly persuaded he would sup 
there that night with Pyrrfaus. But this prince who looked upon the conquest 
of that city as inevitable, deferred the assault till the next momm^. That de- 
lay saved Sparta, and showed that there are favourable and decisive moments 
mnch must be seized immediately, and which, once neglected, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedemonians deliberated on the expediency of send- 
ing their wives to Cfrete, but were opposed by them in that point ; one among 
them, in particular, whose name was Archidamia, rushed into the Senate with a 
drawn sword, and afler she had uttered her complaints, in the name of the rest, 
demanded of the men who were there assembled, ** what could be their induca- 
ment to entertain* so bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they would consent to 
live afler the destruction of Sparta ?" 

The same council gave directions for opening a trench parallel to the enemy's 
canu>, in order to oppose their approaches to the city, b^ placing troops along that 
woiK ; but, as the absence of their king, and the surprise with which they were 
then seized, prevented them from raising a sufficient number of men, to lorm a 
fifont equal to that of the enemy, and engage them in the open field, they resolved 
to shut themselves up as securely as possible, by adding to each extremity of the 
ditch a kind of Intrenchment, tormed by a barricade of carriages, sui£ in the 
esa^ to the axletrees of the wheels, that by these means diey might check the im- 
petaesity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from assa ulting ^em in flank* 

* A. M. 37S3. Aat. J. C. 373. Pkit in Pjrrrii. p. 400.^-403. Pmsu. 1. i. p. 33, 94. et 1. iii. p. IM 
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While the men ireie employed in this woric, their wires anddat^iiAeTS etaae 
to join them : and after they bad exhorted those who were appointed for the en- 
counter to take some repose i^ile the n^t lasted, they proceeded to measure^ 
the length of the trendi, and took the thmlpart of it for their own share in the' 
work, which they completed before day. The trench was nine feet m breads, 
#ix in depth, and nine nmnlred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemy began to be in motioiK those women 
presented aims to all die young men, and. as they were retiring irom the tmick 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave in a gallant manner; entreating 
them at the same time, to consider how glorious it would be for them to conquer 
n the sight of their country, and breathe their last in the arms of their mothefs 
and wives, after diey had proved themselves worthy of Sparta by their valour. 
When Chelidonida, m particular, retired with the rest, she prepared a cwd, which 
she intended should be the fatal instrument of her death, to prevent her frona falU 
ing into the hands of her husband, if the city should hap]^n to be taket^. 

Pyrrhus, in die mean time, advanced at the head ofhis infanti^, to attadc the 
Spartan front, who waited for him on the other side of the trench, with their buck- 
lers closely joined tc^edier. The trench was not only mktj difficult to pass, but 
the soldiers of Fjrrrnus could not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a 
good footing", because the earth, which bad been newly thrown up, easify gave 
way under mem. When his son Ptolemy saw this inconvenience, he drew out 
two thousand Gbiuls, with a select band of Chaonians, and filed off along the trench 
to the place where the carriages were disposed, in order to open a passage ks 
the rest of the troops. But these were ranged so thick, and sunk to such a depth 
in the earth, as rendered his design impracticable. Upon which the Gauls en- 
deavoured to surmount this difficulty, by disengaging the wheels, in order to draw 
the carriages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the first who saw the danger, and immediately ^lot 
dirough the city with three hundred soldiers. Having taken a laige compass^ 
he poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without being discovered in his 
approach, because he advanced through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack^ 
as their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into disorder, they crowded 
and pressed upon each other, and most of them rdled into the ditdh, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which cost them a vast 
quautity of blood, they were repulsed, and obliged to have recourse to fl^ht. 
The old men, and most of the women, stood on the other side of the trendi, and 
beheld with admiration the undaunted braveiy of Acrotates. As for him, covered 
with blood, and exulting from his victory, he returned to his post amidst the uni- 
versal applause of tbe Spartan women, who extolled his valour at the same time 
and envied the gloiy and happiness of Chelidonida ; an evident proof that the 
Spartan ladies were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter alone; die edge of the ditch, where Pyrzhus con»- 
inanded, and which was defended by the Lacedsemonian infantnr ; the Spartans 
fought with great intrepidi^, and several amon^ them highly distinguished 
" ' y Phyllius, who, alter having opposed me enemy for a 



tliemselves ; 



considerable time, and killed with his own hand ail those who attempted to 
force a passage where he ibught, finding himself, at last, faint with the many 
wounds ne had received, and the large quantity of blood he had lost, he called 
to one of the officers who commanded at that post, and, after having resigned 
his place to him, he i^tired a few paces, and fell down dead amidst his ocniii* 
tiymen, that the enemies might not be masters ofhis body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the engaeement ; but the next moni- 
inff it was renewed by break of day. The Laceoeemonians defi»ided thon* 
seTves with new effi>rts of ardour and bravery, and even the women would not 
forsake them, but were sJways at band to furnish arms and refre^ments to ttadk 
as wanted them, and also to assist in canying off the wounded. The Macedo- 
nians were indefatigable in their endeavouis to fill up the ditch with vast waan- 
tities of wood, and other matenals, which they threw upon the arms and Head 
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bodies ; and file Ltcedttmonkns redoubled their ardour to prerent their eflfect- 

inr^that design. 

But while tiie latter were thus emplaned, Pynhus had forced a passage at 
the place where the chariots had been disposed, and pushed forwards rapidly 
to me city. Those who defended this post sent up loud cries, which were an- 
swered by dismal shrieks from the women, who ran from place to place in the 
utmost coostematioD. Pynfaus still advanced and bore down all wno opposed 
him. He was now within a short distance of that city, when a shaft from a Cre- 
tan bow pierced his horse, and made him so furious, that he ran with his mas- 
ter into the veiT midst ol the enemy, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
While his friends crowded about him to extricate him from the danger he was 
in, the Spartans advanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, repulsed the 
Macedonians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded, in expectation that the 
Lacedsemonians, who had lost a great number of men, and were most of them 
wounded, would be uiclined to surrender the city, which was then reduced to 
the last extremity, and seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack. But at 
the very instant when eveiy thin^ seemed desi>erate, one of the generals of An- 
tigonus arrived from Corinth, with a very considerable body of foreign troops ; 
which had scarcely enteted the city before king Areus appeared with two thou* 
sand foot which he had l^rought from Crete. 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacedaemonians received the same day, 
did but animate PVnhus, and add new ardour to his ambition. He was sensi- 
ble, that it would be more glorious for him to take the city in spite of its new 
defenders, and in the very sight of its king ; but, after he had made some at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that be should gain nothing but wounds, 
he desisted from his enterprise, and began to ravage tte countrv, with an inten- 
tion to pass the winter there ; but he was diverted from this design by a new 
ray of hope, which soon drew him off to another quarter. 

Aristaeas and Aristippus, two of the principal citizens of Aigos, had excited a 
great sedition in that city. The latter of these was desirous of supporting him- 
self, b^r the favour and protection of Antigonus ; and Aristaeas, in order to frus- 
trate his design, immediately invited Pyrrhus to espouse his party. The king 
of Epirus, always fond of new motions, considered his victories as so many steps 
to greater advantages ; and thought his defeats furnished him with indispensa- 
ble reasons for entering upon a new war, to repair his losses. Neither good nor 
ill success, therefore, could inspire him with a disposition for tranquillity ; for 
which reason he had no sooner eiven audience to the courier of Aristaeas, than 
he beffan his march to Argos. King Areus formed several ambuscades to de- 
stroy him by the way, and having possessed himself of the most difficult passes, 
<iut *o pieces the Gauls and Molossians, who formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, 
who had been detached by Pjnhus, his father, to succogr that guard, was killed 
in the engagement, upon whidi his troops disbanded and fled. The Lacedae- 
monian cavalnr, commanded by Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, pur- 
sued the^ with so much ardour, that he insensibly advanced to a great distance 
from his iifantry, who were incapable of keepine up with him.* 

Pyrrhu:* being informed of his son's death, which affected him with the deep 
est sorrow, immediately led up the Molossian cavalry a^inst the pursuers ; and 
throwii^ himself among the thickest of their troops, made such a slaughter of 
the Lacedaemonians, as in a moment covered him with blood. He was always 
intrepid and terrible in battles ; but on this occasion, when grief and revenge 
save a new edge to his courage, he even surpassed himself, and effaced the lus* 
tre of his concmct in all former battles, by the superior vaJour and intrepidity 
which he now displayed. He continually sought Evalcus in the thropg, ajid 
having at last singled iiim out, he spurred his horse agraiinst him, and struck htm 
wough with his javelin, after having been in great daoger himself. He &en 

*A.X.S7S8. Aat.J.C.971. Phit in Pynb. p. 403-406. Pmmmi. I. i. |^. M. Jwtla. 1. sxr. «. S. . 
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J kam lus none, a&d made a terrible sUogbleT of tbe Lacedemdo^iauM, 

1 be orertbrew in beaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. Tbis loss of the 

bfaveit oflken and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the teineritx 
of those, wbo. after tbey bad gained a complete victory, suff&redit to be wrested 
out of tbeir bands, by punning those who fled, with a blind and imprudent 
cafl;emess. 

Pynbus, bayiqg thus celebrated tbe funeral solemnities 6[ Ptolemy hj this 
great battle, and mitigated bis affliction in some measure, by satiatine bis rage 
Aid yei^geaoce in tbe blood of those who had slain his son, continued his march 
to Aigos, and upon his arrival there^ was infonned that Antlgonus possessed the 
beigbti upon the borders of the plam. He then formed bis camp near the city 
of Nauplta, and sent a herald th\ 03it raoming to Antigonus, with an ofier to 
decide their quarrel by single combat ; but Antigonus contented himself with 
replyiv, ''that if Pynfaus was nown weaiy of life, there was abmMiaBce of 
methods of putting an end to it/''^ 

Tbe inhabitants of Aigos despatched ambassadors, at tbe same time, to both 
these princes^ to entreat them to withdraw their troops, and not reduce tbeii 
city into sulffection to either of them, but allow it to continue in a state of 
friendship with both. Antigonus readily consented to this propcoal, and sent 
his son as a hostage to tbe Aigives. Pyrrfaus also promised to retire ; but as 
he offered no securihr for the performance of bis word, they began to suspect 
his sincerity, and indeed with sufficient reason. 

As soon as ni^^bt appeared he advanced to the walls, and having ibunda door 
left open b^ Anstseas, he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and seize it 
witlxNit being perceived* But when he would have introduced his elef^ants, 
he found the gate too low ; which obliged him to cause the towers to be taken 
down fiora their backs, ana replaced there when those animals had enterv^ the 
cit^. All this could not be effected in the darkness, witiiout much trouble, 
noise, and confusion, and without a considerable loss of time, whidi caused 
Ihem to be discovered. Tbe Argives, when they beheld &e enemy in the 
cit3r, fled to fhe citidel, and to those places that were most advantageous &t 
their defence, and sent a deputation to Antigonus, to press his speedy advance 
to their assistance. He acc^ingly march^ that moment, and caused his sao^ 
with the other officers, to enter the ci^ at the head of bis best troops. 

In this veiy juncture of time, king Areus also arrived at Aigos, with a thou- 
sand Cretans, and as many Spartans as were capable of coming. These troops, 
when they had all joined each other, chaiged the Gauls with the utmost fury, 
and put mem into disorder. Pyrrhus hastened, on his part, to sustain them, 
but tne darkness and confusion were then so great, that it was impossible for 
him to be either heard or obeyed. Wben day appeared, he was not a little sur- 
prised to see the citadel filled widi enemies ; ana as he then imagined all was 
lost, he thoitt^t of nothing but a timely retreat. But as be had some appre- 
hensions with respect to the city eates, which were mucb too narrow, beisent 
orders to bis son Helenus, whom he had left without, with the greatest part of 
tlte army, to demolish part of the wall, that his troops mi^t have a free passage 
out of me city. The person to whom Pynbus gave this order, in great haste, 
having misundeistood his meaning, delivered a quite contrair messag[e, in con- 
sequence of which, Helenus immediately drew out his best mtantiy, with all the 
elephants he bad teft, and then advanced into the city to assist his father, wbo 
was preparing to retire the moment the other enterea the place. 

Pynfaus, as long as the place afforded him a sufficient extent of ground, ap- 
peared with a resolute mien, and frequently faced about, and repulsed those 
who punued him ; but when he found himself engaged in a narrow street, whicb 
ended at the gate, the confusion, which already was very great, became infi- 
nitely increased by tibe arrival ot the troops his son brought to his assistance. 
He frequently called aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the street, 
but in vain, mh> as it was impossible for his voice to be heard, they still con* 
ti^ed to advance ; and to complete tiie calamity in which they were involved 
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one of the kigest elepfennts sunk down in ihe middle of the |ate, and filed op 
the whole exent in such a manner, that the troops could neither advance nor 
tetire. The confusion occasioned hy this accident became then inexpressiblo. 

Pyrrhiis observing^ the disorder of his men, who broke forward, and were 
driven back, like the waves of the sea, took off the glittering crest which dii^ 
ting^uished bis helmet, and caused him to be known, and then, confidiqg in the 
goodness of his hone, he rushed into the throng of his enemies who pursued 
bim ; and while he was fighting with an air of desperation, one of the adverse 
party advanced to him, and pierced his cuirass with a javelin. The wound, 
tiowever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Ptrrhus immediately tuinea 
upon the man from whom he received it, and who happened to be oiijy a pri- 
vate seedier, the son of a poor woman of Argos. The mother beheld the com 
bat from the top of a house, where she stood with several other women. 

The moiaent she saw her son engaged with P^rrhus, she'almost lost her senses^ 
and was chilled with horror at the danger to which she beheld him ezpdted. 
Jn1he excess of her agoi^, she caught up a laige tile, and threw it down upon 
PynhuB. The mass fell airectly upon his head, and his hehnet being too weak 
to defend him from the blow, his eyes were immediately covered with darkness, 
his hands dropped the reins, and ne sunk down from his horse wi^out beinf 
then observed. But he was soon discovered by a soldier, ndio put an end tb 
his life, by cutting off his head. 

The report of fiis accident was immediately spread in all parts. Alc^onseuflL 
the son of Antigonus, took the head from the soldier, and rode away with it fiill 
speed to bis father, at iHiose feet he threw it ; but he met with a veir ill recep- 
tion for acting in a manner so unbecomii^ his rank. Antigonus, recollecting tne 
fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius his father, could not 
refrain from tears at so mournful a spectacle, and caused magnificent honours 
to foe rendered to the remains of P^rrrhus. After having made himself master 
of bis camp and army, he treated his son Helenus, and the rest of his friends, 
with great generosity, and sent them back to Epirus. 

Tte title of a gpneat captain is justly due to Pyrrhus, as he was so particu- 
larljT e^emed by the Romans themselves ; and especially if we consider the 
glorious testimony given in his favour, by a person the most worthy of belief 
with regard to the merit of a warrior, and the best qualified to form a compo* 
tent ja%raent in that particular. Livy reports from a historian, whom he cites 
as bis voodier, that Hannibal, when he was asked by Scipio, whom he thought 
the most able and consummate general, placed Alexander in the first rank, 
Pynhus in the second, and himself in the third.* 

The same general also characterised Pyrrhus, by adding, ** that he was the 
first who tau^t the art of encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choo»- 
ing his posts, and drawing up his troops ; that be had a peculiar art in conc»> 
Hating affection, and attaching people to his interest ; and that to such a degree,' 
that &e people of Italy were more desirous of havii^ him for their master* 
though a stranger, than to be governed by the Romans themselves, who, for so 
3iany years, had held the first rank in that country." 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great qualities ; but I cannot 
comprehend, why Hannibal should represent him as the first who taught the 
art of encamping. Were not several Grecian kings and generals masters of this 
»t before him f The Romans, indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal's 
evidence extends no fieurtber. But, these extraordinaiy qualities alone are not 
sufficient to constitute a great commander ; and even proved ineffectual to him 
on several occasions. I& was defeated by the Romans near Asculum, merely 
fi^om having made a bad choice of ground. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, 
by deferrii^ the attack for a few hours. He lost Sicily, by his injudicious 
treatmtet m the people ; and was himself killed at Aigos, for venturing too 
WBhIy into an enemy's ci^. We might also enumerate a variety of other eirort 
gnmittted by him, with reference even to militaiy affairs. 

p O * Li^> I* XXXV. n. 14 
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b H not oitirely loooosi&toi^ with the mik and do^ of a gveat geiie<!ad^s»l 
especially a king, to be always exposing his peivoD without the least piecautioDy 
like a oommoD soldier ; to coaige in HSb foremost ranks, like a commoo adven- 
turer : to be more vain of a personal action, which only shows strength and in- 
trepiditj, than a wise and attentive conduct, so essential to a general, ▼igil«»t 
for the general safety, who never confounds bis own merit and functioiis with 
those of a private soldier ? We may even observe the same defects to have 
been very apparent, in the king and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by the false lustre of Alexander's successnil temerity. 

May it not be also said, that Pyrrbus was deficient, in not observing any niie 
in bis military enterprises, and in plunging blindly into wars, without refleetioo, 
without cause, through temperament, passion, habit, and inabili^ to continue 
in a state of trancjuillity, or pass any part of bis time to his satisfaction, unless 
he were tilting with all the world ? The reader will, I hqpe, foigive ne the 
oddness of that expression, since a character of tbis nature seems, in my <^- 
nion, very muc|i to resemble that of the heroes and knight»«rrant of romance. 

But no fault is more obv ious in the character of Pyrihus, nor must have shocked 
my readers more, than his forming his enterprises without the least maturity a( 
thought, and abandoning himself, without examination, to the least appearances 
of success ; frequently cnanging his views, on such slender occasions, as discover 
no consistency of design, and even little judgment ; in a word, be^innin^ ev^y 
thing, and einlin^ nothing. His whole life was a continued series of uncer- 
tainty and variation ; and while be suffered his restless and impetuous ambitioD 
to burry him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, his 
cares and attention were employed nowhere so little as in Epirus, the land of 
his nativity, and bis hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him the title of a 

great captain, if valour and intrepidity alone are sufficient to deserve it ; for in 
lese qualities no man was ever his superior. When we behold him in his bat< 
ties, we think ourselves spectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour 
of Alexander : but he certainly had not the qualities of a g:ood king, who, when 
he really loves his people, makes his valour consist in their defence, his happi*^ 
ness in making them happy, and his glory in their peace and securihr.^ 

The reputation of the Homans beginning now to spread through iore^n na- 
tions, by the war they had maintained for six years agpinst Pyrriius, wm>m at 
length they compelled to retire from Italy, and return i^nominiously to Epirus, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent ambassadors to desire their mend^ip ; and the Ro- 
mans were charmed to find it solicited by so great a kii^.* 

An embassy was also &ent from Rome to Egypt, the foDowing year, in return 
tQ the civilities of Ptolemy.t The ambassadors were Q. Fabius Guiges, Cn. 
Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The disinterested 
air with which they appeared, sufficiently indicated the ereatness of tbeir souls. 
JPtolemy gave them a splendid entertainment, and took that opportunity to pre- 
sent each of them with a crown of gold ; which they received, because tney were 
unwilling to disoblige him by declining the honour he intended them; but they 
went the next morning, and placed them on the head of the king's statues erected 
in the public parts of the city. The king having likewise tendex^d them^vexy 
colisiderable presents, at their audience oileave, they received them as they be- 
fore accepted of the crowns ; but before they went to the senate, to give an ac- 
count of their embassy, after their arrival at Rome, they deposited all those 
presents in the public treasury, and made it evident, by so noble a conduct, that 
persons of honour ought, when they sene the public, to propose no other ad 
vantage to themselves, than the honour of acquitting themselves well of theii 
duty. The republic, however, would not suffer itself to be exceeded in gene- 
rosity of sentiments. .The senate and people came to a resolution, that the am* 
bassadors, in consideration of the services they had rendered the state, should 
receive a sum of money equivalent to that they had deposited in the public trea* 

• A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 974. Lir. Epit 1. iv. Entrap. 1. it * 
t A. «. SHI. Ant, J. C, 973. Ur. Epit, 1. iv. Sutrap. 1. ^ VU. Mux. 1. if. e 9. Dion, ift EiMf^ 
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i^. TfaiSyindbed^waiaaammbleeoDtest between gpeneroshy 
one is at a losi to know to which of the antagonists to ascribe the victoiy. Where 
shall we now find men who devote themsekes, in such a manner, to the public 
good, without any interested expectations of a return ; and who enter upon em- 
ployments in the state, wKhout the least yiew of enriching themselves f and let 
me ask too, where shall we find states and princes, who know how to esteem 
and recompense merit in tliis manner ? We may observe here, says a historian,* 
three fine models set before us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the disintev- 
<^sted spirit of the ambassadors, and l!ne grateful equity of the Romans. 

S£CTI0N VIII. — ^ATHENS TAKEN BY ANTIOONUS. PTOLEMY FHILADELFHV8 Df- 
PROVES COMMERCE. HIS DEATH. 

The Greeks, after they had been subjected by the Macedonians, and ren- 
dered dependent on their authority, seemed, by losms their liberty, to have been 
also divested of that courage, ana greatness of soul, by which they had been till 
then 60 eminently distinguished from other i)eopIe. They appeared entirely 
changed, and to have lost all similitude to their ancient character. Sparta, that 
was once so bold and imperious, and in a manner possessed of the sovereignty 
of all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke ; 
and we shall soon bebiold her subjected to domestic tyrants, who will treat her 
with the utmost cruelty. We shall see Athens, once so jealous of her liberty, 
and so formidable to the most poweriul kings, running headlong into slavery, 
and, as she chaises her masters, successively paying them the homage of the 
basest and tnost abject adulation. Each of these cities will, from time to time, 
make some efforts to reinstate themselves in their ancient liberties, but impetu- 
ously, and without success. 

Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, became Tery powerful some years af- 
ter the death of Pycrhus, and thereby formidable to the states of Greece ; the 
Lacedsemonians, therefore, entered mto a league with the Athenians against 
him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. Antigonus, in order 
to frustrate the confederacy which these two states had formed against him, and 
to prevent the consequences that might result firom it, immediately began bos * 
tilities with tlie siege of Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a fleet thither, under 
the command of Patroclus, ohe of his generals ; while Areus, king of Lacedse- 
inon,put himself at the head of an army to succour that city by land. Patroclus, 
as soon as he arrived before the place, advised Areus to attack the enemy, and 
promised to make a descent at the same time, in order to assault them in die 
rear. This counsel was very judicious, and could not have failed of success, 
had it been carried into execution ; but Areus, who wanted provisions for his 
tx-oops, thought it more adviseable to return to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, 
being incapable of acting alone, sailed back to %ypt, without doing any thing 
This is the usual inconvenience to which troops of different nations are exposea 
when they are commanded by chiefs who have neither any subordination, nor 
good understanding between them. Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, be- 
came a prey to Antigonus, who placed a garrison in it.t 

Patroclus happened, in his return, to stop at Caunus. a maritime city of Caria, 
where oe met with Sotades, a poetuniversally decried lor the unbounded license, 
both of his muse and his manners. His satiric poetry never spared either his 
best iriends,or the most worthy persons, and even the sacred characters of kings 
were not exempted from his malignity. When he was at the court of Lyst- 
Kiachus, he affected to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumny ; 
9Dd when he was entertained by this fatter, he traduced Lysimachus in the same 
manner. He had composed a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he in- 
serted many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsinoe, bis own sister ; he 
Alterwards fled £rom Alexandria, to save himself from the resentment of that 

• ValereiM Haximuf. ^ 
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prirM. FfttioclBft Aoa|^ it \m dotsr tonnkftaiiexanipleof amefa^ivfaotei 
affioirted bw master in aucb ao inioleiit mainer ; he ac^ora 
of lettd to be (astened to bis body, and tben ordered bim to be tfafown into tbe 
8ea«* Tbe generality of poets, whio prt^ess satire, are a dangerous and detesta* 
ble race of men, wbo bave renounced all probity and shame, and whose quiU, 
dipped in tbe bitterest gall, respects neither rank nor virtue. 

The afiairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a revolt excited in Egypt, 
by a prince from whom he never suspected airf such treatment. Magas, go- 
vernor o[ Cj^naica and Libya, having set up the standard o( rebellion agamst 
Ptolemy, hu master and benefactor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
those provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by the same mother ; for the 
latter was the son of Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
husband before she was espoused to Ptolemy Soter. Her sdicitati^ms, there- 
fore, obtained for him this government, when the was advanced to the honours 
of a crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as I have formerly observed. Maras 
had so well established himself in his government, by long possession, and by 



his marriage with Apamia, the datwhter of Antiochus Soter, King of Syria, that 
he endeavoured to render himself mdependent ; and as ambition is a boundless 
passion, his pretensions rose still higher. He was not contented with wrestii^ 
trom his brother the two provinces be governed, but formed a rescrfutioo to de- 
throne him* With this view he advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great 
anny,and. in his march toward Alexandria, made himself master of Paretonion, 
a cihr of Maimorica.t 

Tne intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marmarides in Libya, pre- 
veitfed him fiom proceeding any farther in this expedition ; and he immediately 
returned, to regelate the disorders in his provinces. Pt<^emy , who bad marched 
an army to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops ; but a new danger called bim to 
another quarter.. He detected a conspiracy which had been formed agamst 
him, by four thousand Gaoils, whom he bad taken into his pay, and who intended 
no leas than lo drive him out of Eeypt, and seize it for themselves. In order, 
therefore, to frustrate their de8ign,be found himself oblwed to return to Egypt, 
where he drew the conspirators into an island in the Nile, and shut them up so 
effectually there, that they all perished by famine, except those who chose 
rather to destroy one andber, than languish out their lives in that miserable 
manner. 

Magas, as soon as he had calmed the troubles which occasioned his return, 
renewed his desi^ on Egypt, and, in order to succeed more effectually, en- 
gaged his father-m-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan. It was then 
resolved, that Antiochus should attack Ptolemy on one side, while Magas in- 
vaded him on the other ; but Ptolemy, who had secret intelligence of his treaty, 
prevented Antiochus in his design, and gave him so much employment in all 
his maritime provinces, by repeated descents, and the devastations made by 
the troops he sent into those parts, that this prince was obliged to continue si 
his own dominions, to concert measures for their defence ; aiKl Magas, who ex- 
pected a diversion to be made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not ad- 
viseable to enter upon an action, when he perceived that his ally had not made 
the effort on which he depended.l 

Phileteres, who founded the kii^doin of Pcrgamus, died the following year, 
nt the age of cigijty. He was a eunuch, and originally a servant of I>S;imus, 
an officer in the army of Antigonus ; wbo having quitted that prince, to enter 
into the service of Lysimachus, was soon followed by Phileteres. Lysimachus. 
finding him a person of great capacity, made him his treasurer, and intrusted 
bim with the fi;overoment of the city of Pei^amus, in whidi his treasures were 
deposited. He sened Lysimachus very faithfolly in this post for several years ,* 
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but bk fl^aduDent to the ieieveflt of A^tfaocleB,tbe eldest ten of Lyslmtdias, 
who was destroyed bj the intrigues orArsinoe, the jcm^r dauffhter of Ptole- 
my Sot^, as I have rormeriy related, and the affliction he testified at the tra- 
gical deau of that prince, caused him to be suspected by the young queen, and 
she acc<Hrdingiy took measures to destroy him. Phileteres, who was sensible 
of her intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in his design, b^ tiie 
protection of Seleucus ; after which he supported himself in the possession of 
ti)e city and treasures of Lvsimachus ; farourfed in his views by the troubles 
which arose upon the death of that prince, and that of Seleucus, which hap« 
pened seven months after. He conducted his a£&irswith so much art and ca- 
pacity, amid all the divisions of the successors of those two princes, that he 
preserved the city, with all the country around it, for the space of twenty years, 
and formed it into a state, which subsisted for several generations in his family, 
and became one of the most potent states of Asia. He had two brother?, £u- 
menes and Attains, the former of whom, who was the eldest, had a son also 
named Eumenes, who succeeded his uncle, and reigned twentv-two years.* 

In this year began the first Punic war, which continued n>r the space of 
twenty-four years, between the Romans and the Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes. king of Bithynia, having built a city near the former site of As- 
tacuS) which Lysimachus destroyed, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 
Frequent mention is made of it in the histoiy of the lower empire} because 
several of the Roman em^rors resided there.f 

Antiochus Soter was desirous of improving the death of Phileteres to his own 
advantage, and take that opportunity to seize his dommioiis ; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his defence, and obtained such a 
complete victoiyover him near Sardis, as not only secured him the possession 
of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge his dominions veiy 
con»derably. 

Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where he ordered one of his 
sons to be put to death, for raising a commotion in his absence, and caused the 
other, whose name was the same as his own, to be proclaimed king ; shortly 
after which he died, and left him all his dominions.^ This young prince was 
his son by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from bis motner-in-law, 
became his cons(Ht, as I have formerly observea.§ 

Antiochus the son, when he came to the crown, was espoused to Laodice, his 
sister by the father,|| He afterwards assumed the surname of Theos. which 
signifies God, and distinguishes him, at this day, from the other kings ot Syria, 
who were called by the name of Antiochus. x he Milesians werie the first who 
conferred it upon him, to testify their gratitude for his deliveriiK them from 
the tyranny of^Timardius, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philaaelphus, who 
was not only master of E^pt, but of Coelosyria, and Palestine, with the pro- 
vinces of Cilicia, Pamphyfia, Lycia, and Cana, in Asia Minor. Timarchus re- 
volted from his sovereign, and chose Miletus for the seat of his residence. The 
Milesians, in order to free themselves from this tyrant, had recourse to Anti- 
ochus, wlu) defeated and killed him. In acknowledgment for which, they ren- 
dered him divine honours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. With 
such impious flattery was it usual to treat the reigning princes of those ages! 
The Lemnians had likewise bestowed the same title on his father and grandfa- 
ther, and did not scruple to erect temples to their honour ; and the people of 
Smyrna were altogether as obsequious to his mother Stratonice. IT 

^rosus, the famous historian of Babylon, flourished in the b^inning of this 
prince's reign, and dedicated his history to him. Pliny informs us, that it con- 

* A. M. 8741. Ant. J. C. 96S. Strab. 1. xul. p. 893, «34. Paasan. Att. p. 13 et 18. 
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tained the ^a^tnmaAcal obMiratiooi of four huadred aivl eifbhr jreao. ^liOf 
the Macedonians were masters of Babylon, Beiosus made bimseifacquainted mtb 
their language, aod went first to Cos, which had been rendered famous by the 
•biitb of Hippocrates, and there established a school, in which be taught astro- 
nomjand astiolenr.* From Cos he proceeded to Athens, where, notwithstand- 
ing: the ranihrofbis ail, be acquired so much reputation by his astrological 
predictions, that the citizens erected a statue to him, with a tongue of gold, in 
the Grmnasium, where the youths performed all their exercises.! Josephus 
and JBusebius bare transmitted to us some excellent fragments of this histoi^, 
which illustrate several passages in the Old. Testament, and without which it 
would be impossible to trace any exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 

Ptolemy, being desirous to enrich his kingdom, conceived an expedient to 
draw into it all toe maritime commerce of the east ; which, till then, bad beeo 
in the possession of the Tyrians, who transacted it bv sea, as far as Elath ; and 
from thence, by land, to Kbinooorura, and from this last place, by sea aeaiD,to 
the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhioocorura were two seaports ; the hrst on 
the eastern shore oi the Red Sea, and the second on the extremity of the Me- 
diterranean, between Egypt and Palestine, and near the mouths oi the river of 

Ekypt4 

rtolemy, in order to draw this commerce into bis own kii«dom, thoi^ht it 
oecessaif^ to found a city on the western shore of the Red Sea, from whence 
the ships were to set out. He accordingly built it almost on the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, and gave it the name of bis mother Berenice ; but the port not being 
veiy commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was preferred, as being very near,and 
much better ; and all the commodities of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, 
were conveyed thither. From thence they were transported on cameb toCop- 
tus, where mey were again shipjped, and brought down the Nile to Alexandria, 
which transmitted them to all tne west, in exchange for its merchandise, wbidi 
was afterwards exported to the east. But as the passage from Coptus to the 
Red Sea lay across the deserts, where no water could be procured, and which 
had neither cities nor houses to lodge the caravans ; Ptolemy, in order to remedy 
this inconvenience, caused a canal to be ojpeued along the jfreat road, and to 
communicate with the. Nile, that supplied it with water. On the edge of this 
canal, houses were erected, at proper distances, for the reception of passengers, 
and to supply them aod their beasts of burden with eveiy necessary accommo- 
dation.§ 

Useful as aU these labours were, Ptolemy did not think them sufficient ; for, 
as be intended to engross all the traffic between the east and west into his 
dominions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, unless he could protect 
what he had facilitated in other respects. With this view he caused two Reei? 
to be ntted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other for the Mediterranean. 
This last was extremely fine, and some of the vessels which composed it much 
exceeded the common size. Two of them, in particular, had tliirty benches 
of oars ; one twenty ; four rowed with fourteen.; two with twelve ; fourteen 
with eleven ; thirty with nine ; thirty-seven with seven ; five with six ; and 
seventeen with five. The number ol the whole amounted to one hundred and 
twelve vessels. He had as many more, with four and three benches of ovs, 
besides a prodigious number of small vessels. With this formidable fieet be 
not only protected his commerce from all insults, but kept in subjection, as long 
as he lived, most of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, as Cilicia, Pan^- 
phvlia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as the C^clades.ll 

Magas, king of Cvrene and Libya, growing very aeed and infirm, caused over- 
tures of accommodation to be tendered to his brotner Ptolerav, with the pro- 
posal of a marriage between Berenice, his only dauj^hter, and the oldest son of 
the king of E|g;ypt, and a promise to give her all his dominions for her dowry. 
The negotiation succeeded, and a peace was concluded on those terms. 1 
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ibg^f bowever, died befove the ezecirtioii of the tiettjr. haviflg oootimied m 
ttie gov^nunent of Libya, and Cyreoaica, for the space of fifty years. Toward 
!De close of his days, be abandoned himself to pleasure, and particularly to ex« 
€^ at bis table» wnicb greatly impaired his bealtb. His widow Apamia» whom 
Justin calls Arsinoe, resolved, after bis death, to break off her daughter's mar- 
t\B^ with the son of Ptolemy, as it had beep concluded without ner ccmsent. 
With this view, she employed persons in Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the 
mole of king Aiitigomis Gonatus, to come to bef court, assuring him, at the same 
time, that her daughter and crown should be his. Demetrius arrived there in a 
short time ; but as soon as Apamia beheld bim^he contracted a violent passion 
kf him, and resolved to espouse him herself. From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himself to the mother ; and as he imagined that her 
favour raised him above all things, he began to treat the young i>rincess, as well 
as the ministers and officers of the armv, in such an insolent ami imperious man- 
ner, that they formed a resolution to aestroy him. Berenice herself conducted 
the consoirators to the door of her mother^s apartment, where thev stabbed hiin 
in his bea, though Apamia employed all her efforts to save him, and even covered 
him with her own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar- 
riage with Ptolemy was consummated, and Apamia was sent to her brother An- 
tiochus Tneos, in Syria.* 

The princess had the art to exasperate her brother so effectually aasinst Pto-' 
lemy , that she at last spirited him up to a war, which continued for a long space 
of time, and was productive of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as will be evident 
in ti)e sequel.t 

Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his army, his decliniog state of 
health not permitting him to expose himself to the fatigues of a campaign, and 
the inconveniences of a camp ; for which reason he leu the war to the conduct 
of his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took the field 
at the head of all the forces of Babylon and the east, and with a resolution to 
cany on the war with the utmost vigour. History has not preserved the parti- 
culars of vrhat passed in that campaigrn, or perhaps the advantages obtained on 
either side were not very considerable.]: 

Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwithstanding the war, and 
continually enriched it with new books. He was exceedingly cunous in pictures 
and designs by great masters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, w?s one of those 
who collected for him in Greece ; and he bad the eood fortune to gratify the 
taste of that prince for those works of art to such a degree, that Ptolemy enter- 
tained a friendship for him, and presented him with twenty-five talents, whjch 
he expended in th^ relief of the necessitous Sicyonians, and in the redemption 
of sucn of them as were detained in captivity.§ 

While AuDtiochiid was employed in his war with Egypt, a great insurrection 
was fomented in the east, and which his remoteness at that time rendered him 
incapable of preventing with necessary expedition. The revolt, therefore, daily 
gathered stxength, till it at last became incapable of remedy. These trouble.; 
(gave birth to the Parthian empire.U 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from Agathocles, governor of the 
Parthian dominions for Antiochus. This officer attempted, to offer violence to 
a youth c^f the country, whose name was Tiridates ; upon which Arsaces, the 
brother of the boY, a person of low extraction, but §p«at courage and honour, as- 
sembled some of bis friends, in order to deliver his brother from the brutality 
intended him. They accordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the spot 
and then fled for safety with several persons, whom they had drawn together for 
their defence against the pursuit to which such a bold proceedii^ would inevi. 
(ably expose them. Their parly grew so numerous, by the negligeribe of Ao-i 
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fiochiis, tint Ammksboob feund himself stion^ eiioQf!;fc to dri?«riiie liax/ciaih 
was out of that prorince, and assume the government himself.* The Mace- 
donians had always oontiDued masters of it, from the death of Alexander; first 
under Eumenes, then under Antigonus, next wider Seieucus Nicator, and laat^ 
under Antiochus. 

Nearl J ahout the same tfane, Theodotus also revolted in Bactriana, and from 
a governor, became king of that province ; after which he subjected the thoo- 
sand cities it contained, while Antiochus was amusing himself with the Egyptian 
war, and strenrdiened himself so effectually in his new acquisitions, that it be- 
came impossible to reduce him afterwards. This example was followed by all 
the other nations in those parts, each of whom threw off die yc^e at the same 
time ; by whidi means Antiochus lost all die eastern provinces ci his enmro be- 
yond the Tims. This event happened, according to Justin, when L. Manlius 
Vulso, and M. Atilius Regulus, were consuls at Rome ; that is to say, inthe ibur- 
teentb year of the first F^nic war.t 

The troubles and revolts in the e&st, made. Antiochus at last desirous to dis- 
engage himself from the war wiih Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was acccndingly 
concluded between them ; and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus ^ould 
divorce La^ice^ and espouse Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he should 
^also disinherit his issue by the first marriage, and secure the crown to his chil- 
dren by the second.^ Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated 
Laodice, though she was his sister by the father^s side, and had brought him two 
sons ; Ptolemjr then embarked at Pelusium, and conducted his daughter to Se- 
leucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. Anti- 
ochus came thither to receive his bride, and the nuptials were solemnized with 
great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daughter, and ga?e 
orders to nave regular supplies of water from the Nile transmitted to her ; be- 
lieving it better for her health than any other water whatever, and therefore be 
was desirous she should drink none but that. When marriages are contracted 
from no other motives than political views, and are foui^ed on such unfust c(»>- 
ditions,they are generally attended with calamitous and fatal events. 

These particulars of the marris^ of Antiochus with the daughter of Ptolemy 
were evidently foretold br tiie prophet Daniel. I shall here repeat the begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been explained elsewhere, that the 
reader may at once TOhold and admire the prediction of the greatest events in 
histoiy, and their literal accomplishment at the appointed time.- 

'* I will now show thee the truth."^ These woros were spdcen to Daniel, on 
the part of God^ by the man clothed in linen. ** Behold, tiiero shall stand up 
. yet three kings in Persia ;'* namely, Cvrus, who was then upon his (broDe ; his 
son Cambyses ; and Darius, the son of Hystaspes. ** And the fourth shall be far 
richer than thcT all ; and by his strength, through his riches, he shall stir up ail 
against the realm of Greece.^' The monarch here meant was Xerxes, who in- 
vaded Greece with a very formidable army. 

** And a migbtrking shall stand up, that shall rule with great dommioo, and 
do according to his will."|| In this part of the prophecy we may easily trace 
Alexander the mat. 

" And when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken," by his death, 
'* and shall be divided towards the four winds of heaven ; and not to bis poste- 
rity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled ; for his kingdom shall be 
plucked up, even tor others besides those ;'*ir namenr, besides tfie four greater 
princes. We have already seen die vast empire of Alexander parcelled out into 
tour great kingdoms ;♦• without including those foreign princes who founded 
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other kiondcXBs in CappMloda, AniMaia, Bitlioriiia» IfanGfea»aod on Ihe Bo»* 
phonia. All ftas was present to Daniel. 

The piopfaet then proceeds to tte treaty of peace, and the maniage we hare 
already.iiientioned. 

'' The king of the South shall be strongly and one of his princes, and be shall 
be strong; above him, and hare dominion ; his dominion shall be a great domi- 
nion. And in the end of years they shall join themselves together ; for the king's 
daughter of the South shall come to the kine of the Norlb to make an apee- 
nient ; but he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither shall he stand, nor 
his arm ; but he shall be given up, and the^ that brought her, and he that begat 
her, and he that strengthened her m these times.*'* 

It wiU be necessary toobserye, that Daniel, in this passage, and through all the 
remaining parted the chapter before us, confines himself to the kings of Egypt 
and Syria, because they were the only princes who engaged in wars against the 
people of God. 

'' The king of the South shall be stroi«."t This " king of the South'' was 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus,kiog of £g7^i>t ; and " the king of the North" was 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such was their exact situation 
with respect to Judea, which has Syria to the north, and Egypt to the south. 

Accoixiing to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first reigned m that countiy afler 
the death of Aiexander, was rtolemy Soter, whom he calls '* the kine of the ' 
South," and declares that ** he shall be strone." The exactness of this character 
is fully justified by what we have seen in this nistoiy; for he was master of Egypt, 
Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, CcBlosyria, and most of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor ; with the island of Cyprus ; as also several isles in the 
-Sgean Sea, which is now called the Archipelago ; and even some cities of 
Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four successors to this empire^ 
whom he calls princes, or governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, " the kingoi 
the North ;";{ ot whom he <&clares, ** that he shall be more poweiful than the king 
of the South, and his dominion more extensive ;" for this is the imi>ort of the 
prophet's expression, " He shall be strong above him, and have dominion." It 
IS easy to prove, that his territories were d[ mater extent than those of the king 
of Egypt ; for Iw was master of all the east, from Mount Taurus to the river In- 
dus ; and also of several provinces in Asia Minor, betweea Mount Taurus and 
the Jlgean Sea ; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his 
death. 

Daniel then informs us, ** that the daughter of the kii^ of the South came to 
toe king of the Nordi, and mentions the treaty of peace, which was concluded 
on this occasion between the two kings."§ This evidently points out the mar- 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of EgyptjWith Antiochus Theos, 
kii^.of Syria, and the peace concluded between them m consideration of this 
alliance ; every circumstance of which exactly happened according to the pre- 
diction before us. The sequel of this history will snow as the fatal event ofthis 
marriage, which was also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the most remarkable events 
of future times, under these two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epi- 
pQanes, ibe great persecutor of the Jewish nation. I shall be careful, as these 
e?ents occur m the seriesof this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may observe the exact accomplishment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this place, with admiration, 
Ihe divinity so visible in Uie Scriptures, which have related, in so particular a 
manner, a variety of singular and extraordinary facts, more than three hundred 
years before they were transacted. What an immense chain of events extends 
from the prophecy to ibe time of its accomplishment i By the breaking of any 
smgle IhiK, the wtiole would be disconcerted ! With respect to the marriage 
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alone, wliat haml. but that of die Alm^nty, codd iiare condifcted uy muif tf« 

ferent views, intrigues, and passions, to the same point ? Wbat knowiedgfe iwt 
this could, with so much certainty, have foreseen such a number of distinct cir- 
cumstances^ subject not cnly to tlie freedom of will, but even to the irregular im- 
pressions if caprice ? And what man but must adore that sover^^ power whidi 
God exercises, in a secret, certain manner, over kings and princes, wboee veiy 
crimes be renders subservient to the execution of his sacred will, and the accom- 
plishment of his eternal decrees ; in which all events, both general and parti- 
cular, have their appointed time and place fixed beyond the possibililj of fil- 
ing, pven those which depend most on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 

Fiolemy was as curious, to an uncommon degree, in the statues, designs, and 
pictures of excellent masters^ he was in books ; he saw, duiing the time he 
continued in S^a, a statue of Diana, in one of the temi^les, which suited his taste 
exceedingly. Antigonus made him a present of it, at his recioeat, and he carried 
it into Egypt. Some time after his returp, Arsinoe was seized with an indispo- 
sition, ana dreamed diat Diana had appeared to her, and acquainted ber that 
Ptolemy was the occasion of her illness, b^ his having taken her statue out of the 
temple where it was consecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the statue was sect 
back, as soon as possible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in the proper temple. 
It was also accompanied with rich presents to the eoddess, and a Tariety ot sa- 
crifices were ofiered up to apjpease her displeasure ; out they were notaocceeded 
by any favourable effect. The queen's distemper was so far from abating, that 
she died in a short time, and left Ptolemy inconsolable at her loss ; and more so, 
because he imputed her death to his own indiscretion, in removing ih» statue of 
Diana out of the temple.* 

This passion for statues, pictures, and other excellent curioaities of art, may 
be very commendable in a prince, and other gieat men, when indulged to a 
certain degree ; but when a person abandons bimseU' to it entirely, it degene- 
rates into a danrerous temptation, and frequentlyprompts him to notonoos in- 
justice and viofence. This is evident by what Cficero relates of Verres, who 
practised a kind of piracy in Sicily, where be was pnetor, by stiippiBg private 
houses and temples of all their finest and most valuable curiosilies. But thot)<>i) 
a person should have no recourse to such base extremities, it is still very shock- 
ing and ofiensive, says Cicero^ to say to a person of distinction, worth, and for- 
tune, " Sell this picture or this statue," since it is, in effect, declaring, "you are 
unworthy to have such an admirable piece in your possession, which suits only 
H persop of my rank and taste, "t I mention nothing of the enormous expens^^s 
mto which a man is drawn by this passion ; far these exquisite pieces have no 
price but what the desire of possessing them sets upon 'them, and that we kcq^y 
has no bounds.]; 

Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolerojr, and too infirm to have any ehildr^ n 
when he espoused he^ ; he however retained a constant and tender passion for 
her to the last, and rendered all imag^inable honours to her memoir after h«r 
death. He gave her name to several cities, which he caused to be built, and per- 
formed a number of other remarkable things, to testify how well he loved her 

Nothing could be more extraordinary than the design he iormed of erecting 
•t temple to her at Alexandria, with a dome risipg alK>ve it, the concave pait 
e( which was to be lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron statue of that 
queen suspended in the air. Thb plan of building was invented by Dioocra- 
tes, a famous architect of that time : and the moment he {Hpoposed it to Ptole- 
my, that prince gave orders for beginnings the work without delay. The ex- 
periment, however, remained impenect, for want of sufficient time ; for Ptok- 
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nrjr dnd the anMect dying: vi^tfaln a very OMt time after tUs molation. Urn 
project was entiiely discontinued. It has lonr been said, and even beliered, 
that the body of Mahomet was suspended in this manner, in an iron coffin, by 
a loadstone bied in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpse was de- 
posited afier his death ; but this is a mere vulgar error, without the least foun- 
dation.* 

'Ptolemj Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoe but a short time. He 
was naturally of a tender constitution^nd the soft manner of life he led con- 
tributed to Uie decay of his health. The infirmities of old age, and his afflic- * ' 
tion tor the loss of a consort whom he loved to ad(»atioo, brought upon him a 
languishing disorder, which ended his days, in the sixty-third year of his age» 
and the thirty«eighth of his reign.j He left two sons and a dauefater, whom 
he had by his first wife Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, a di&rent person 
irom the last-mentioned queen of that name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Eveigetes» 
succeeded him in the throne ; the second bore the name of Lysimachus, hia 
grandfather by the mother, and was put to death by his brother for engagiqg in 
a rebellioa against him. The name of the daughter was Berenice, whose mar* 
riage with ^tiochus Theos, king of Syria, has already been related.^ 

SECTION IX. — CHARACTER AND QUAI.ITIES OF PTOLEMT PHILADCLFHUS. 

Ptoijcmt Philadelphus had certainly groat and excellent qualities ; and yet 
we cannot propose him as a perfect model of a good king, because those quali- 
ties wero coimterpoised by defects altogether as considerable. The first period 
of his reign was dishouourod by his resentment against a man of uncommon 
merit, (I mean Demetrius Pl[ialereus,)bebause he lutd given some advice to his 
father, in opposition to the interest of Philadelphus, but entirely confonnable to 
equity and natural right. His immense riches soon drew after them a train oi 
luxuiy and effeminate pleasures, the usual concomitants of such high fortunes* 
which contributed not a little to emasculate his mind. He was not veiy indus* 
trious in cultivating the militaiy virtues ; but we must acknowledge at the same 
time, that a remissness of this nature is not always a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made ample com})ensation for this neglect, by his love of the 
arts and sciences, and his generosity to learned men. The fame of his libe- 
ralities, inviterl several illustrious poets to his oouit, particularly CallimachuSy 
Lycophron, and Theocritus ; the last of whom gives him very lofty praises n 
some of his Idyllia. We have already seen his extraordinary taste for books ; 
and it is certain, that he spared no expense in the augmentation and embdlish- 
ment of the libraiy founcfed by his father, and firom whence both those princes 
have derived as much glory as could have redounded to them from the greatest 
conquests. As Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy genius had 
been carefully cultivated by great masters, he always retained a peculiar taste 
for the sciences, but in such a manner as suited the dignity of a i>rince ; as he 
never suffered them to engross his whole attention, but reflated his prc^ensity 



to those grateful amusements, by prudence and moderation. In order to per- 
petuate this taste in his dominions, he erected public schools and academies at 
' Alexandria, where they long flouri^d in great reputation. He loved to con- 
verse with men of learoing : and as the greatest masters in every kind of science 
were emulous of obtaining his favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
use the expression, the flower and quintessence of the sciences in which they 
excelled. This is the inestimable advantage which princes and great men pos- 
sess^ and happy are they when they know how to use the opportunity ot ao> 
quiring, in agreeable conversations, a thousand things, not oruy curious, but 
useful and important with respect to government. 

This intercourse of Philadelphus with learned men, and his care to place tiie 
arts in honour, may be considered as the source of those measures he parBuedt 
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fliio^gfa die conne of hit long n%D, to make ooamierce ftNoidi in his donrai 
MNis ; uid ID which attempt no prince ei^r succeeded more effiectuaiij tiian ium* 
' wlil The neatest expenses, in this particular, could never discourage him 
horn peraistui|^ in what he fnoposed to accomplish. We hare already ob- 
•errea, that he huilt whole cities, in order to protect and facilitate his intended 
traffic ; that he opened a reiy long^ canal through deserts destitute of water; 
and maintained a rery numerous aind complete navy in each of the two seas, 
merely for the dekxtce of his merchants. His princii>al point in riew was to 
' secure to strangers all imaginable safety and freedom in his ports, without ssrr 
impositions on trade, or the least intention of turning it from its proper channel, 
In order to make it subsenrient to his own particular interest ; as be was per- 
suaded that commerce was like some other springs, which soon ceased to flow 
when diverted from their natural course. 

Th«» were views worthy of a great prince, and a consummate politician, 
and their lasting e£fects were exceedinny beneficial to bis kingdom. They 
have even continued to our days, strengthened by the principles of their fint 
establishment, after a duration of above two thousand yean ; opening a pe^ 
petual flow of new riches, and new commodities of eveiy kind, into all nations ; 
drawing continually from them a return of voluntary contributi(H» ; unitif^ the 
east UM the west oy the mutual supply of their respective wants ; and esta- 
blidiing on this basis a commerce that nas constantly supported itself from age 
to age without interruption. Those great conquerors and celebrated heroes, 
whose merit has been so hifffaly extolled, not to mention the ravages and deso- 
lation they have occasioned to mankind, have scarcely left behind the many 
traces of the conquests and acquisitions they have made for agrandizifip their 
empires ; or at least those traces have not been durable, and the revolutions to 
which the most potent states are liable, divest them of their conquests in a short 
time, and transfer them to others. On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt, 
established thus by PhUadelphus, instead of being shaken by time, has rather 
increased through a long succession of ages, and become daily more useful and 
indispensable to all nations ; so that when we trace it up to its source, we shall 
be sensible that this prince ought to be considered not onl^ as the bene&ctor of 
Eeypt, but of all mankind in general, to the latest posterity. 

what we have already observed, in the history of rhiladelpbus, with respect 
to the inclination of the neighbouring people to transplant themselves in crowds 
into Egypt, preferring a residence m a toreij^ land to the natural affection of 
mankind for their native soil, is another glonous panegyric on this prince ; as 
the most essential duty of kings, and the most grateful pleasure they can pos- 
sibly enjoy, amid the splendours of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, 
and to make their government desirable. Ptolemy was sensible, as an able 
politician, that the only sure expedient for extending his dominions, witfiout any 
act of violence, was to multiply his subjects, and attach them to his goverment, 
by their interest and inclination ; to cause the land to be cultivated in a faMctter 
manner ; to make arts and manufactures flourish ; and to augment, by a thou- 
sand judicious measures, the power of a prince and his kingdom, whose real 
strength consists in the multitude of his subjects. 



CHAPTER III. 

The third cnapter comprehends the history of twenty-five years, includii^ 
tile reign of Ptolemy Eveigetes. 

sienoir i. — ^AirriocBvs thbos is poisoitbd by his ^ubbit laomcb. tbe 

DBATH OF 8BLB9CU8. 

Assoonas Antiochus Theos had received intelligence of the death of Ptolemy 
PbiUuMphus, his ftther-in-law. he divot twd Berenice, and recalled Laodice and 
*-^^ children. This lady» who knew th| variable dispoaitkxi and ioconstaiicy of 
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Antfodras, and was aptmbenrire tkit the saiM lerilT 

to supi>lant her, by receiving Berenice again, lesolTed to inqpioTe tiie pieaent ofH 
porlunity to secure the crown for her son. Her own children were aishi^rited 
hv the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by which it was ako stipulated, that the issue 
Berenice mi&^ht have by Antiocnus should succeed to the throne, and she then 
had a son. Laodice, therefore, caused Antiochus to be poisoned ; and when she 
saw him exoirinff, she placed in his bed a person, named Artemon, who veiy 
much resem Died nim both in his features and the tone of his voice. He was theie 
to act the part she had occasion ibr, and acquitted himself with great dexterity ; 
taking great care, in the few visits that were rendered him, to recommend his 



dear Laodice and her children to the lords and people. In his name were issued 
orders, by which his eldest son Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his successor. 
His death was then declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably ascended the 
throne, and enjoyed it for the space of twenty years. It appears by the sequel, 
that his brother Antiochus, sumamed Hierax, had the government of the pro* 
vinces of Asia Minor, where he commanfled a ver^ considerable body of troops.* 

Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Berenice and her son lived, con» 
certed measures with Seleucus to destroy them also ; but that princess, be^'ng in- 
formed of their design, escaped the danger for some time, by retiring with her 
son to Daphne, where she shut herself up in the asylum buut by Seleucus Ni- 
cator ; but bei^at last betrayed by the perfidy of those who besieged her there 
by the order ot Tiaodice, first her son, and then herself, with all t& Egyptians 
who had accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered in the basest ana moat 
inhuman ir.anner. 

This event was an exact accomplishment of what the prophet Daniel had fore- 
told, with relation to this marriage. ** The kkig's daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement ; but he shall not retain 
the power of the anrr, neither shall he stand, nor his ann ; but she shalT be given 
up, and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that strengthened 
her in these times."! t am not surprised that Porphyiy. who was a professed 
enemy to Christiani^, should represent these prophecies of Daniel, as predictions 
made aAer the several events to which they refer; ibr could they possibly be 
clearer, if he had even been a spectator of what he foretold ? 
. What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, which, in the time (^ Dan- 
iel, constituted part of the Babylonian empire, as tributanr provinces, should 
each of them be governed by kinjgs who originally sprang mm Greece ? And 
yet the prophet saw them established in those dominions above three hundred 
years before that event happened. He beheld these two kiQgs in a state of war, 
and saw them afterwards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriaffe. 
He also observed, that it was the king <tf Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who 
cemented the union between them by the gut of his daughter. He saw her con^ 
ducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous and magnificent manner ; but was sen- 
sible that this event would be succeeded by a strange catastrophe. In a word, 
be discovered that the issue of this princess, notwithstanding all the express pre- 
cautions in the treaty for securing their succession to the crown, in exclusion of 
the children by a former marriage, were so far from ascending the throne, that 
«ey were entirely exterminated ; and that the new ^neen herself was delivered 
up to her rival, who caused her to be destroyed, with aU the officers who con- 
ducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and till then had been her strength and sup- 
Jort. " Great God ! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and reverenced I " 

^stiraonia tua credibilia facta sunt nimis." 

While Berenice was besieged and blocked un m Daohne, the cities of Asia 
Minor, who had received intelligence of her treatment, were touched vnth com- 
panion at her misfortune ; in consequence of whi^h they formed a confederacy, 
*nd sent a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother PtoJeroy Ever- 
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army ; but the iiiihqn»x Berenice and ber children were dead befis^e aay of 
theae atttliaiy troops could arrive at the place where the siege had been car- 
ried on against her. When they thereibie saw that ail their eDOeavouzs to save 
the queen and her children were rendered ineffectual Jtbey iminediaiely dete> 
mined to revenge her deatli in a remarkable maDner. The troops of Asia joined 
thoee of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded tbem, was as successful as be 
coald desire to oe in the satisfaction of his just resentment. The criminal pn>- 
ceeding of Laodioe, and of the king ber son, who had made himself an accom- 
Mce in her barbarity, soon alienated the affection of the people from them ; and 
Ptolemy not only caused Laodice to suffer death, but maoe himself master of all 
Syria and Cilicia : after which he passed the Euphrates, and conquered all the 
country as far as oabylon and the Tigris ; and, if the progress othis arms had 
not been intenupted by a sedition which obliged him to return to Egypt, be 
would certainly have subdued all the provinces of the Sjrrian empire. He, how« 
ever, left Antiochus, one of his eenends, to govern the provinces be bad gained 
on tiiis side Mount Taurus ; and Xantippus was intrusted with those that lay be- 
yond it : Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, laden with the spoils he had 
acquirea by his conouests. 

This prince carried off forty thousand talents of silver, with a prodigious quan- 
tity of gold and silver vessels, and two thousand five hundred statues, part of 
which were those Egyptian idols that Cambyses, after his conG[uest of this king- 
dom, had sent into Persia. Ptolemy gainea the hearts of his subjects by re- 
placing those idols in their ancient temples, when he returned from this expe- 



and gratitude to a king, who had restored their gods t 
manner. Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Eveigetes, which signi- 
fies a Benefactor, and is infinitely preferable to all appellations which conquerors 
have assumed from a false idea of ^lory. An epithet of this nature is the true 
characteristic of kings, whose solid greatness consists in the inclination and 
ability to improve the welfare of theur subjects ; and it is to be wished, that 
Ptolemy haa merited this title bv actions more worthy of it. 

All this was also accomplishea exactly as the prophet Daniel bad foretold, 
and we need only cite the text to prove what we advance. " But out of a branch 
of her root,** intimating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evei^getes, 
the son of Ptolemy Phitadelphus, "shall one stand up in his estate,-which shall 
come with an army, and shall enter into the fortress of the king of the North," 
Seleucus Callinicus, " and shall deal against them, and shall prevail ; and shall 
also carry captives into Egypt their gods, with their princes, and with their pre- 
cious vessels of silver and of gold, and he shall continue more years than the 
king of the North. So the king of the South shall come into his kingdom, and 
sha8 return into his own land ;"* namely, into that of Egypt. 

When Ptolemy Eveigetes first set out on this expedition, his queen Berenice, 
who tenderly loved him, being apprehensive of the dangers to which he would 
be exposed in the war, made a vow to consecrate her hair, if he should happen 
to return in safety. This was undoubtedly a sacrifice of the ornament ;-he most 
esteemed ; and when she at last saw him return with so much glory, the accom- 
plishment of her promise was her immediate care ; in order to which she caused 
ner hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour of his beloved Arsinoe,on Zepby 
rium, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name of the Zephjrrian Venus. This 
consecrated hair bein^ lost soon after by some unknown accident, Ptolemy was 
extremely offended with the priests for their negligence ; upon which Conon of 
Samos, an artful courtier, and also a mathematician, being then at Alexandria, 
took upon him to affirm, that the locks of the queen's hair had been conveyed 
to beayen ; and be pointed out seven stars near the lionV tail, whi ch tttl tben 



had iiev«r beeR Mrt of «qr ocmstdbtftm : -d^ 

\vere the hair of Bejenice. Several other astrolKHaen. either to make ^ir ooorl 
as well as Conoiii or that they might not draw udob tbemaeWes the displeasure 
of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same name, which is used to this day. Cal- 
limachus, who had been at the court of Philadelphus, composed a short poem 
on the hair of Berenice, afterwards translated into Latin by Catullus, which Ter> 
sion has come down to us.* 

PtolemT, in his return from this expedition, passed through Jerusalem, wh^Fe 
he offered a ^reat number of sacrifices to the Grod of Israe],1n order to render 
homage to him, fen* the victories he had obtained over the king of Syria : by 
yiiiich action he evidently discovered his preference of the true God to all the 
idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were shown to that prince, 
and he might conclude, from what they contained, that all his conquests ana 
successes were owing to that God who had caused thera to be f<xretold so ex<* 
actly by his prophets.! 
^ Seleucus had been detained for some time in his kingdom by the apprehen- 
sion of domestic troubles ; but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was 
returning to Egypt, he set saS with a considerable fleet, to reduce the revolted 
cities. His enterprise was. however, ineffectual : for, as soon as he advanced 
into the open sea, his whole navy was destroyed by a violent tempest ; as if 
heaven itself, says Justin,t had made the winds and waves the ministers of his 
vengeance on this parricide. Seleucus, and some of his attendants, were al most 
the only persons who were saved, and it was with gieat difficulty that they es- 
caped naked from the wreck. But this dreadful stroke, which seemed intended 
to overwhelm him, contributed, on the contraiy, to the re-establishment of his 
affairs. ThovCities of Asia which had revolted, through the horror they con- 
ceived against him, afler the murder of Berenice and tier children, no sooner 
received intelligence of the great loss he had now sustained, than they imagined 
him sufficiently punished ; and as their hatred was then changed into c(»npas- 
sioD, they all again declared for him.§ 

This unexpected change having reinstated him in the greatest part of his do- 
minions, he was industrious to raise another army to recover the rest. This ef- 
fort, however, proved as unsuccessful as the former ; his army was defeated by 
the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greatest part of his troops.|l He saved 
himself at Antioch, with the small number of men who lefl him when he eft- 
caped shipwreck at sea ; as if, says a certain historian, he had recovered his 
former power, only to lose it a second time with the greater mortification, by a 
fatal vicissitude of fortune.lT 

After this second overthrow of his affairs, the cities of Smyrna and Magnesia, 
in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a confede- 
racy in his favour, by which they mutually stipulated to support him. They 
were greatly attached to his family, from whom they undoubtedly had received 
many e^^traordinary favours : they had even rendered divine honours to his fa- 
tlier, Antiodius Theos, and also to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Cal- 
linicus retained a grateful remembrance of the regard these cities had testified 
for his interest, ana afterwards granted them several advantageous privileges. 
They caused the treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a laige column 
of marble, which still exists, and is now in the area before the theatre at Ox- 
ford. This column was brought out of Asia^by Thomas, Eari of Arundel, at 
the commencement of the reign of Charles 1. and, with several other antique 
marbles, were presented to the University of Oxford by his grandson, Henry, 
Duke of Noriblk, in the reip of Charles II. All the scientific world ou^ht 
to think themselves indebted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn and enrich 
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testified for that of Paris, the mother of all the rest, and whose antiquity and 
wputatioo, in oonjunction with the ahilities of her professors, and her attachment 
1o the sacred persons of kings, hare rendered her worthy of being favoured 
in a peculiar manner hy princes and great men. The establishment of ali- 
brarr in this illustrious seminary woukLbe an immortal honour to the person who 
abotud lay ibe foundation of such a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had made applicatioD 
to his brother Antiochus, whom he promised to invest with the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, provided he would join him with his troops, and 
act m concert with him. The young prince was then at the head of an army 
in those provinces ; and though ne was but fourteen years of age, yet, as he had 
all the ambition and malignify of mind that appear m men of an advanced age, 
he immediately accepted the offers made him, and advanced in quest of his 
, brother, not with any intention to secure to him the enjoyment of his dominions, 
but to seize them for himself.* His avidity was so great, and he was always so 
ready to seize for himself whatever came m his way, without the least regard to 
justice, that he acquh^d the surname of Hierax, (a kite) which signifies a bird 
that preys on all mmgn he finds, and thinks every thing good upon which he 
la^Jiis talons. " 

When Ptolemy received intelligence, that Antiochus was preparic^ to act in 
concert with Seleucus against him, he reconciled himself with the latter, and 
concluded a trace with nim for ten years, that he might not have both those 
princes for his enemies at the same time.t 

Antigonus Gbnatus died about a year after this event, at the age of eigfa^, or 
ei^ty-three years ; after he had reigpied ten years, and had conquered Cyre» 
naica and all Libya.J Demetrius first marriea the sister of Antiochus Hierax; 
but Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of £pirus, engaged him, after the 
death of her huslmnd Alexander, who was likewise her brother, to espouse her 
dai^hter Phthia. The first wife being unable to support this injurious proceed- 
ing, retired to her brother Antiochus, and earnestly pressed him to declare war 
a^inst her faithless husband ; but his 9ttention was then taken up with other 
views and employments.§ 

This prince still continued his milit^^ry preparations, as if he designed to as- 
sist his brother, in pursuance of the tfeafv between them ; but his real intention 
was to dethrone him, and lie concealed the virulent disposition of an enemy un- 
der the name of a brother.)! Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and immediately 
passed Mount Taurus, in order to check his progress. Antiochus founded his 
pretext on the promise which had been made nim of the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, as a compensation for assisting his brother against Pto- 
lemy: but Seleucus, who then saw himself disengaged from that war without the 
aid of his brother, did not conceive himself obliged to perform that promise. 
Antiochus resolving to persist in his pretensions, and Seleucus refusing to allow 
them, it became necessary to decide the diflFerence by arms. A battle was ac- 
cordingly fought near Ancyra in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and 
escaped with the utmost difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was also exposed 
to great dangers, notwithstanding his victory. The troogs on whose valour he 
chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom ne had taken into hispay,and ther 
were undoubtedly some of those who had settled in Galatia. These traitors, 
upon a coLfused report that Seleucus bad been killed in the action, had formed 
a resolution to destrojf Antiochus, persuading themselves that they should be 
absolute masters of Asia, afler the death of those two princes. Antiochus there- 

* Antioehus, enm esiet annofl qnataondectm natus, sapra statem reffiy •vidui^ ocoasioQeip aon tea pig 
•almOf qmin offerebatiir, arripuit : ted. latroous tpore, totum fratH eripere cupiensi poar aceleratam Tin" 
lan^iie muqU audaciam. Unde Hiertx est cos^oqiloatus : quia, Mn boninis sad accipitris ritn, in aUeais 
•npieadii vitam sectaretur.— Justia. 
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Ihm was obBg«d, for bis own preservation, to distribute all Hie money of tbe 
army among^ tbem.^ 

£umer)es, prince of Peigamus, being desirous of improving this coqjunctuie» 
advanced wim all his forces against Antiochus and tbe Gauls, in full expectation 
to ruin them both, in consequence of their division. The imminent danger to 
whidi Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to make a new treaty with th« 
Gauls, wherein he stipulated to renounce tbe title of their master, which he had 
before assumed, for that of their ally ; and he also entered into a league offen^ 
ftive and defensive with that people. This treaty, however, did not preveni 
Eumenes from attackiftt; them ; and as he came upon them in such a sudden ana 
unexpected manner as did not allow them any time to recover after their fatiruei^ 
or to furnish themselves with new recruits* he obtained a victory over them 
which cost him but little, and laid all Asia Minor open to him.t 

Eumenes, upon this foitunate event, abandoned himself to intemperance and 
excess at his table, and died afler a reign of twenty years. As he IcA no chil- 
dren he was succeeded by Attains, his cousin-german, who was tbe son of Atta- 
ins, his father's younger brother. This prince was wise and valiant, and pei^. 
fectly qualified to preserve tbe conquests that he inherited. He entir^y re* 
duced the Gauls, and then established himself so effectually in his dominioDSt 
that he took upon himself the title of king ; for though his predecessors had en* 
joyed all the jpower, they had never ventured to assume the style of sovereigns 
Attalus, therefore, was the first of his house who took it upon him, and trans 
mitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, who enjoyed it to the third gene* 
ration.! 

While Eumenes, and after him, Attalus, were seizing the provinces of the Sy- 
rian empire in the west, Theodotus and Arsaces were proceeding by their ex- 
ample in the east. The latter, hearing that Seleucus had been slam in the batthi 
of Ancyra, turned his arms against I^rcania, and annexed it to Parthia, which 
be had dismembered from the empire. He then erected these two provinces 
into a kingdom, which, in process of time, became very formidable to the em- 
pire of the Romans. Theodotus dyii>g soon after, Arsaces made a lea^e offen- 
sive and defensive with his son, who bore the same name, and succeeded hit 
father in Bactria ; and they mutually supported themselves in their dominions by 
this union. The two brothers, notwithstanding these transactions, continued the 
war against each other with the most implacaiole warmth, not considering, that 
while they contended with each other for the empire their father had left tbemi 
tbe whole would be gradually wrested from them by their commim enemies.§ 
The treasure and forces of Antiochus being exhausted by the several over 
throws'and losses be had sustained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
to another, with the shattered remains of his party, till he was at last entirely 
driven out of Mesopotamia ; finding, therefore, that there was no place in all the 
empire of Syria, where he could possibly continue in safety, he retired for reluge 
to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whose daughter he had espoused.|| Ariara- 
thes, notwithstanding this alliance, was soon weary of entertaining a son-in-law 
who became a burden to him ; for which reason he determined to destroy hinu 
Antiochus bein^ informed of his design, avoided the danger by a speedy retreat 
into Egypt ; where he rather chose to deliver himself up to tbe power of Pto- 
|eniy,the professed enemy of his house, than to trust a brother whom he had m 
h^hly offended. He however had reason to repent of this proceeding, for, in^ 
mediately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to be eizcd and im* 
pnsoned ; he also placed a strong guard over him, and detained him. several 
years in^that confinement, till at last ne found nneans to escape by the assistance 
^ a courtezan ; but as he was quitting that kingdom, he had the misfortune to 
be assassinated by a band of robbers.* 
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Ftokmy^in (he mean time, devoted the streets of peace to tfie euhkaliaiiflf 
the sciences in his dominions, and the enlai^ment of his fatherV libraiy at Al* 
exandria with all sorts of books : but as a projper collection could not well be 
made without an able librarian, to whose care it would be likewise necessaij to 
consi^ them, Eve]]g;ete8. upon the death of Zenodotus, who had exercised that 
function from the time of rtoleroy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, sent td 
Athens for Eratosthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in great reputation, and had 
been educated b^r Callimachus, a native of the same countiy. He was a maa 
of universal learning, but none of his works have been transmitted to us, except 
his catalogue of the lines of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of theu- respective 
reigns, from Menes, or Misraim, who first peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the 
Trojan war. This catalogue contains a succession of thir^-eight kings, and is 
•till to be seen in Syncellus.* 

When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the troubles his brother bad oc- 
casioned, bis first cares were employed in the re-establishment of order and tran- 
quillity in the dominions he possessed : and when he had accomplished this, he 
turned his thoughts to the reduction of the oriental provinces which had revolted 
fiom him. This last attempt, however, was not attended with success ; for Ar« 
saces had been allowed too much time to strengthen himself in his usurpation. 
9eleucus, therefore, aAcr many ineffectual endeavours to recover those territo- 
ries, was obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dishonourable manner. He, 
perhaps, mieht have succeeded better in time, if new commotions, which had 
been excited in his dominions during his absence, had not compelled him to make 
a speedy return, in order lo suppress them. This furnished Arsaces with a new 
opportunity of establishiitt^ his power s^ effectually, that alf future efforts were 
incapable of reducing it.f 

Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as socm as his affairs would admit ; 
but this second expedition proved more unfortunate than the first ; for he was 
not only defeated, but taken prisoner by Arsaces, in a great battle.j The Par- 
thians celebrated, for many succeeding years, the anniversary of this victory, 
which they consiaered as the first day of their liberty, though in reality it was 
the first era of their slaveir ; for the world never produced greater tyrants than 
those Parthian kings to whom they were subjected. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more tolerable than their oppressive government, if 
they had continued to submit to it. Arsaces now began to assume the title of 
kii^, and firmly established this empire of the east, which, in process of time 
was a check to the Roman power, and became a barrier, which all the armies 
of that people were incapable of forcing. All the kings who succeeded Arsaces 
made it an indispensable law, and counted it an honour, to be called by his 
name ; in the same manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as 
lon^ as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arsaces raised him 
self to a throne from the lowest condition of life, and became as ihemorable 
amoi^ the Parthians, as Cyrus had been among the Persians, Alexander among 
ihe Macedonians, or Komulus amoi^the Romans.§ This verifies that passage 
in holy Scripture, which declares, ''That the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest 
ofmcn."|| • 

Onias, the sovereign pontiff of the Jews, had neglected to send to Ptolemy 
the usual tribute of twenty talents, which his predecessors had always paid to 
the kings of Egypt, as a testimony of the homage they rendered to that crown. 
The king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jerusalem to demand the pay- 
ment of Uie arrears, which then amounted to a great sum : and to threaten tne 
Jews, in case of refusal, with a body o^ troo^, who should be commissioned to 
expel them from their countiy, ana divide it amor^ themselves. The alarm 
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ivai veiy great at JenseJem on 6us oocaaioii, and it was (boaght neeeasaiy to 
teni a deputatioo to the king, in the pecson of Josepb^the nephew of Ooias, who. 




h^ promised to render him all the good offices in his power wi& the king. Jo* 
aepn followed him in a short time, and on his way met with seveial oonsiderabto 
persons of Coelosyria and Palestine, who were also goinp: to IVorpt, with an In* 
tention to ojfer terms for farmine the great revenues of those provinces. As the 
equipage of Joseph was far from oein^ so magnificent as theirs, they treated him 
with little respect, and considered him as a person of no great capacity. Jo* 
Meph concealed his dissatisfaction at their benaviour, but drew from the cooref' 
sation that passed between them, all the circumstances he could desire wi^ rt* 
lation to the affair that broug[ht them to court, and without teemiog to have anf 
particular view in the curiosity he expressed.* 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that the king hadconi 
to Memphis, and Joseph was the only person among them who set out mm 
thence, m order to wait upon that monardi, without losiog a moment^s time. He 
had the good fortune to meet him, as he was retuining from Memphis, with tlft 
queen and Athenion in his chariot. The kin^, who had received impreasioDt In 
his favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his presence, and invited 
him into his chariot. Joseph, to excuse his uncle, represented the infirmities^ 
his great age, and the natural tardiness of his disposition, in such an eqgagiqf 
manner, as satisfied Ptolemv, and created in him an extraordinaiy esteem for 
the advocate who had so efltectually pleaded the cause of that pontiff. He afs^ 
ordered him an apartment in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him 
a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchasing, by auction, the privilege of 
farming the revenues of the provinces, the companions of Joseph in his joumey 
to E^gypt offered no more than eight thousand talents for the provinces of Coeio- 
syria, Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria. Upon which Joseph, who had discovered^ 
i:i the conversation that passed between them in his presence, that this purcbas« 
was worth double the sum they offered, reproached them for depreciating the 
king's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they had oone. 
Ptolemy was well satisfied to see his revenues so considerably increased : but 
being apprehensive that the person who proffered so laige a sum would be In 
no condition to pay it, he asked Joseph what security he would g^ve him for the 
performance of his agreement ? The Jewish deputy replied, with a calm air, 
that he had such persons to offer for bis security on that occasion, as he was ceiv^ 
tain his majesty could have no objections to. Upon being ordered to mept^ 
them, he named the king and queen themselves ; and added, that they^ould 
be hw securities to each other. The king could not avoid smiline^ a.t^is little 
pleasantly, which put him into so good a numour, that he allowed him to fiinn 
the revenues without any other security than his verbal promise for payni^nt 
Joseph acted in that station for the space of ten years, to tne mutual satisfaction 
of the court and provinces. His ricn competitors, who had fanned those reve- 
nues before, returned home in the utmost confusion, and had reason to be s^iti- 
ble,that a magnificent equipage is a very inconsiderable indication of merit 

King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, and left a son named 
Philip, in an early state of minority ; for which rea^n his guardianship was can* 
signed to Antigonus, who, having espoused the mother of his pupil, ascended 
the throne, and reined for the space of twelve years.t He was ma^ifioent 
in promises, but extremely frugal in performance, which occasioned his being" 
sumamed Doson.t 
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Fif« of nz yetts after this {Period, Seleuctis CalliDicas, wlio fi>r some tlmeliad 
umtiiuied in a tUte of captivity in Farthia, died in that coantr>[ by a faU from 
his hone.* Anaces bad always treated hiin as a king during his confinement. 
His wife was Leodice, the sister of Andromachus, one of his generals, and he 
bad two sons and a daughter by that marriage. He espoused his daughter to 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and consigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. Ha 
sons were Seleucus and Antiochus ; the former of whom, sumamed Ceraunos, 
-succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the repubh'c of the Achseans be* 
gins4o appear with lustre in histonr, and was in a condition to sustain wars, par- 
ticuiariy against that of the Lacedeemonians. It will therefore be necessary for 
ne' to represent the state of these two republics ; and I shall begin with that of 
the Acheans. 

UCTION II.~CBARACTER OF A1UTU8, WHO DELIVERS SIGTOir FROM TTRAKinr. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACHJEANS. - 

The republic of the Achaeans was not considerable at first, either ibr the 
number ot its troops, the immensity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, 
but derived its power from the great reputation it acquired for the virtues ol 
mobity, justice, love of liberty ; and this reputation was veiy ancientf The 
Crotonians and Sabarites adopted the laws and customs of the Achaeans (or the 
re-«8tablishment of good order in their cities. The Lacedaemonians and Tbebans 
had such an esteem ibr their virtue, that they chose them, after the celebrated 
battle of Leuctra, to arbitrate the diflferences which subsisted between them. 

The government of this republic was deraocratical, that is to say, in die hands 
of the people. It likewise preserved its liberty to the times of Philip and Al- 
exander ; but under those princes, and in the reigns of those who succeeded 
them, it was either in subjection to the Macedonians, who had made thecoselves 
masters of Greece, or was oppressed hj cruel tyrants. 

It was composed of twelve citiesj all in Peloponnesus, but together not equal 
to a «in^le one of considerable rank. This republic did not signalize herself 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, because among all her citizens, 
die produced none of any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover the 
extraordinary change a single man was capable of introducing amoi^ them, by 
his great qualities. After the death of Alexander, this little state was involved 
in all the calamities inseparable from discord. The spirit of patriotism no 
longer prevailed among them, and each city was solely attentive to its particu- 
lar interest. Their state had lost its former solidity, because they changed 
^ir masters as often as Macedonia became subject to new sovereigns. They 
farsii«ibmitted to Demetrius ; after him, to Cassander ; and at last, to Antigo- 
nus Uf»iatus, who left them in subjection to tyrants of his own establishing, that 
'hey^»g^t not withdraw themselves from his authority. 

Pdward the beginning of the 124th Olympiad, about the time of the death 
of Ptolemy Soter, the fatberx)f Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy, the republic of the Achaeans resumed their former customs, and re- 
new6d their ancient concord. § The inhabitants of Patrae and Dymae laid the 
towndations of this haypy change. The tyrants were expelled from the cities, 
which then united, and again formed a republic : all affairs, were decided by a 
public council ; the roisters were committed to a common secretary ; the as- 
sembly had two presidents, ^ho were nominated by the cities in their respec- 
tive turns ; but It was soon thought adviseable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, where freedom and 
equality, with a love of justice and the public good, were the fundamental 
pnnciplcsot their ffovemment, drew into their community several neighbouring 
cittes who received their laws, and associated themselves into their privileges. 
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Sicjron was one of the first that acceded in this manner ; by which meaM Ara- 
lus, one of its citizens, had an opportunity of acting a very great part, and be- 
came very illustrious. 

Sicyon which had lonff groaned under the yoke of her tyrants, attempted to 
shake it off, by placing Clinias,one of hep first and bravest citizens, at her head ; 
and the government already began to flourish and assume a new form, when 
Abantid^ found means to disconcert this plan, in order to seize the tyranny 
into his own hands. Some of his relations and friends he expelled from tm 
city, and look off others by death ; he also searched for Aratus, the son of 
Clmias, who was then but seven years of age, in order to destroy him ; but ih€ 
infant escaped, with some other persons, in die disorder that filled the bouse 
when his father was killed ; and as he was wandering about the city, in the up- 
most consternation and distress, he accidentally entered unseen into a houie 
which belonged to the grant's sister. This hay was naturally generous, and us 
she also believed that tnis destitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by 
the impulse of some deity, she carefully concealed him ; and when night came, 
caused him to be secretly conveyed to Aigos.* 

Aratus being thus preserved from so imminent a dai^r, conceived in his soul 
from thenceforth an implacable aversion to tyrants, which constantly increased 
with his age. He was educated with the utmost care, by some hospitable friends 
o( his father, at Aigos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had passed through several hands in a short time, 
when Aratus, who began to approach the state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his countiy entirely from oppression. He was greatly respected, as 
well for his birth as his courage, which was accompanieawith a.gravity supe- 
rior to his age, and a strong and clear understanding. These qualities which 
were well known at that time, caused the exiles from Sicyon to cast their eyes- 
upon him in a peculiar manner, and to consider him as a person destined to be 
their future deliverer ; in which conjecture they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his age, formed a confederacy 
against Nicocles, who was tyrant at that time ; and though the ^pies he senile 
^os kept a vi^lanteye on his conduct, he pursued his measures with so muc) 
prudence and secrecy, that he scaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the cif; 
by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to secure himself a retreat, throug 
subterranean passages : and when the people assembled in a tumultuous maM 
ner, without knowing what had been transacted, a herald cried with a loud voici 
that '^ Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the citizens to resume their liberty. 
Upon which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, 2m 
burned it to ashes in a few moments ; but not a sinele man was killed or woun(}i 
on either side ; the good genius of Aratus not sunering an action of this naiii 
to be polluted with the blood of his citizens ; and in which circumstance 
niade his joy and triumph consist. He then recalled all those who had be 
banished, to the number of &ve hundred.! 

Sicjron then began to enjoy some repose, but Aratus was not fully reliei 
from inquietude and perplexity. With respect to the situation of affairs wi 
out, he was sensible ihat Antigonus cast a jealous eye on the city, and J 
nieditated expedients for making himself master of it, from its having recove 
its liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and discord sown withi^ by tb 
who had been banished, and was extremely apprehensive of their effectSt 
imagined, therefore, that the safest and most prudent conduct in this deli^ 
juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the Acheean league, in which he esT 
succeeded ; and this was one ot the greatest services he was capable of renT 
inghis countiy. 

The power of the Ach»ans was indeed but inconsiderable ; for, as I havA^' 
ready ooaerved, they were only masters of three veiy small cities. Their c^ 
tiy was neither good, nor rich, and they inhabited a coast which had neither |^ 
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nor aagr other nuntime statimM of security. But, with aO Has medioerifj asd 
•eemiog^ weakness, tfaer of all people made it most evident, that tbe forces of 
, Hm Gh^ks could be always invincible, when under good order and disci^dine, 
' and with a prudent and experienced ^nenl to direct them. Thus did diose 
Achaeans, mx) were so inconsiderable in comparison with &e ancieot oower oC 
Greeoe, by constantly adhering to good counsels, and continuine stricuy imited 
together, without blasting the merit of their felknv-citizens wia the mal^iumt 
breath of emy, not only maintain their liberties, among so many potent cities, 
Mid such a number of tyrants, but restored freedom and safety to most of the 
Qiecian states. 

Aratos, sifter he had engaged his city in the Achean league, entered himself 

tmong the cavalry, for the service of that state, and was not a little esteenied by 

he generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he discovered in the execution of 

tieir (vders ; for though be bad infinitely contributed to the power and credit 

f Ifae league, by stre^gtfiening it with his own reputation, and all the forces of 

le country, he yet apneared as submissive as the meanest soldier to the g^eneral 

''the Achaeans, notwithstanding the obscurity of the city from whence that officer 

M selected for such an employment. This is certainly an excellent example 

r young princes and noblemen, when they serve in wmies, which wiil teach 

tm to toiget then* birth on those occasions, and pay an exact submission to the 

lers of their commanders. 

The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubtedly worthy of admiration. 

was naturally polite and obliging ; his sentiments were great and noble ; and 

entirely devoted himself to the good of the state, without any interested views* 

was an imjrfacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his iriendsfaip and enmity 

the public utility. He was qualified, in many particulais, to appear at the 

i oTafl^in ; his expressions in discourse were always proper; his thoughts 

: ; and even his silence judicious. He conducted nimself with a compla- 

tr of temper, in all differences that arose in any deliberations of moment, 

inad no superior in the happy art of contracting friendships and alliances. 

tiad a w<mderful fecility in forming enterprises ae;ainst an eneipy : in making 

lesigns impenetrable secrets, ana in executing tnem happily by nis patience 

intrepidity. It must, however, be acknowledged, that ttiis celebrated Aratus 

lot seem to be the same man, at the head of an arm^r ; nothing could then 

iscovered in him, but protraction, irresolution, and timidity ; while every 

pect of danger was insupportable to him. Not &at he really wai^d cou- 

and boldness, but these qualities seemed to be struck larguid by the great* 

t>f the execution, and he was only timorous on certain occasions, and at in- 

lls. It was from this disposition of his, that all Peloponnesus was filled with 

rophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of his own defeats. In this 

ker, says Polybius, has nature compounded different and contrary ou^ities 

ber, not only in the bodies of men, but even in their minds : and nence k 

jit we are to account for the surprising diversity we freq[uently perceive in 

Mne persons. On some occasions they appear lively, heroic, and undaimted ; 

%t otners, all their vigour, vivacity, and resolution, entirely abandon them.* 

jave already observed, that those citizens who had been banisdied gave Ara« 

|«at perplexity. His disquiet was occasioned by their pretensions to the 

If and nouses they possessed before their exile ; the greatest part of which 

iieen consi^ed to other persons, who afterwards sold them, ana disappeared 

Ul the expulsion c^ the tyrant. It was reasonable that these exiles shcMild be 

mated in their former possessions, after their recall from banishment, and they 

n^ application to tiiat effect with mat importunity. On the other band, the 

fttMi part c^ what they claimed had been alienated to fair purchasers, who 

<)D^uently expected to be reimbursed, before they delivered up such houses 

^hmds to the claimants. The pretensions and complaints on this occasion 

^ T%or(Nisly urged on both side's, and Sicyon was in the utmost daqger of 
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ht\tig ruined by a ciWl wtir which seemed inevitable. Never was any aflyr 
more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable of reconciling: the two parties 
whose demands were equally equitable, and it was impossible to satisfy them 
both at the same time, without expendini^ veiy considerable sums, which the 
state was in no condition to furnish. In this ememncy he could think of no r6* 
source but the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy , king of Egypt, which he him- 
self had expenenced on the following occasion.* 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and other paintings ; Aratus, 
therefore, who was^n excellent judee of such performances, collected all the 
works of the greatest masters which he could possibly procure, especially those 
of Pamphihis and Melandius, and sent them to the Kii^. Sicyon was still in 
great reputation for the arts, and painting in particular, the true taste of which 
was preserved there in all its ancient purity. It is even said, that Apelles, who 
was then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, where he frequented the 
schools of two painters, to whom he gave a talent, equal to a thousand crowns, 
not for acquirii^ a perfection in the art from them, but in order to obtain a share 
in their great reputation. When Aratus had reinstated his city in its former 
liberties, he^destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants : but when he came to that 
of Aristratus, who reigned in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had re- 
presented in the attitude of standing in a triumphant chariot, he hesitated a long 
time whether he should deface it or not ; for all the capital disciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, and it had even been 
touched by the pencil of Apelles. This work was so inimitable in its kind, that 
Aratus was enchanted with its beauties ; but his aversion for tyrants prevailed 
over his admiration of the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be de- 
stroved. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recommended him to the good 
graces of PtcJemy ; and he therefore thought he might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generosi^ of that prince, in the melancholy situation to which he was 
then reduced. With this view he embaiked for Ffeypt ; but was exposed to 
mainr dai«ers and disappointments, before he couidarrive in that kingdom. 
He had along interview with Ptolemy, who esteemed hhn the better, the mo» 
he knew him ; and presented him with one hundred and fifty talents for the 
benefit of his city. Aratus carried away forty talents when he set out for Pelo- 
povmestts, and the king remitted him the remainder in Separate payments. 

His fortunate return occasicmed universal joy in Sicyon, and he was invested 
with full power to decide tiie pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made in their favour. But as a wise politician, who is not tor en- 
grossing the decision of all aflfeirs to himself, is not afraid of diminishing his re- 
putation by admitting others to share it with him, be firmly refused the honoura 
designed him, and nominated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greatest 
t^pute, in conjunction with whom he at last restored harmony and peace among 
the inhabitants,,aBd refunded to the several purchasers all the sums they had e2 
pended for the lands and houses they had actually bought. It has always be^ 
observed, that dory pursues those who are industrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himself hi need of good counsels to assist him in the de- 
tennlnatk>nof this important business, (and persons of the greatest merit always 
emertam the same diffidence of themselves,) had all the honour of this affair. 
Wis conduct vras highly applauded : statues were erected to htm, and the peo- 
ple, by public inscriptions, declared him the father of the people, and the deli- 
verer of his country. These are qualities that infinitely transcend those of the 
most celebrated conquerors. 

His illustrious success gave Antigonusjealousy, and even fear; inconsequence 

f Ik- » ** * public entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and capacity 

™ ™.young man by extraordinary praises, possibly with an intention either to 

gwnhim over to his own interest, or to render him suspected to Ptolemy. He 
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JMMiftted« in tenwiufficieiitlT inftelUsibk, Aat Ante h»nag <£aco?emd, hy ha 
own exffenence^ the YanitT of the Egyptian pride, mtended k> attach hinoaelf to 
his serrice ; and that he tnerefore was resolved to employ him in hiaafEaun ; he 
concluded this strain of artifice with entreatiiig all the lords of his court, who 
were then present, to regard him for the future as tlieir friend. The particulaKS 
of this diwxiurse were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little surprised 
and afflicted when he heard them ; and he complained to Aratus of this iqiiirious 
change, but the latter easily justified himself to that monarch. 

Aratus haying been elected general of the Achoeans, for the fiisst time, ravaged 
Locris, and all the territoiy ofCalydon, and advanced with a body of ten MM- 
sand men to succour the Boiotians ; but was so unfortunate as not to arrive among 
them till after the battle of Chaeronea,* in which they were defeated by the 
iEtoIians. 

Eight years after this transaction, he was elected general of the Achseaiis a 
•econd time, and rendered great service to all Greece, by an acticm which| ao- 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the most illustrious enterprises of the 
Grecian leaders.! 

The isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two seas, unites the continent o^ 
Greece with that of Peloponnesus ; the citadel also of Corinth, distinguished hf 
the name of Acro-Coriotnus, is situated on a hi^ mountahi, exactly mthe mA 
die of those two continents, which are there divided from each other by a very 
narrow neck of land ; by which means this fortress, when furnished with ^ good 
(garrison, cuts off all communication, by land and sea, from the inner part m the 
isthmus, and renders the person who possesses it with a good body of troop^ 
absolute master of all Greece. Philip called this citadel *' the Shackles of 
Greece ;*' and, as it was capable of being rendered such, it created jealousy ia 
all the neig:hlK>urjng states, and especially in kings »d princes, who ooose- 
quentlj were desirous of seizinij it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himself master of this place, 
iva; so fortunate as to carry^ it by sur^n-ise, and made no scruple to oongratur 
»•*-» Kinftfiplf — ;;vucu on" lui* ?*»ccess as on a real triumph. Aiatua, on the other 
fcand^entertained hopes of wresting this feitress from him in his turn, and wUle 
all his thoughts were emplojred to that eflfect, an accidental cxrcunistaDoe te 
nishcd him with an opportunity of accomplishing his design. ^ 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey to Sicyon, m oarder 
to transact some affairs in that city ; and had there contracted u) intimate ac- 

Suaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend of Aratus. As the cita- 
cl happened to be the subject of one of their conversations, Erginus told his 
friend, Uiat, when he went to visit his brother, who was a soldier of that gar- 
rison, he had observed a narrow track hewn in the rock, which led to that part 
of the summit where the wall of the citadel was very low. The banker was 
very attentive to this account, and, with a smile, desired hk friend to lell ni» 
whether he and his brother would be disposed to gain a lam sum of in«iey, 
and make their fortunes ? Erginus immediately comprehemfed the bent of this 

Suestion, and promised to sound his brother Diocles on that head. Some few 
ays after this conversation he returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct 
Aratus to that part of the mountain where the height of the wall did not exceed 
fifteen feet, adding at the same time, that himself and his brother would assist 
him in executing the rest of his enteiprise. Aratus promised, on his part, to 
give them sixty talents, if the affair sliould happen to succeed ; but as it be- 
came requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of the banker, for the security 
of the two brothers, and as Aratus was neither master of so many talents, nor 
bad any inclination to borrow them, for fear of living rise to suspicion by that 
proceedii^, which would have entirely defeated his enterprise, he pledged aU 
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Ills eo)d and silver pkte, wkb bia wife's jewels, to the banker, as a seouity 
for &e prcfmised sum. 

Aratus was sa magnanimous, says Plutarch, and bad such an ardour for great 
actions, that when he considered witiii himself, how universally the &mous Epa- 
mioondas and Phocion had been reputed the most worthy and just men in all 
Greece, for refusing the presents that had been offered to them, and preferring 
virtue to all the riches in the world, he was solicitous to refine upon their ge- 
nerosity and disinterested spirit. There is certainly a wide difference between 
the mere refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a person's self and fortune for 
the service of the public. Aratus parted with all his fortune, and that too with- 
out its beii^ known, for an enterprise, wherein he alone was exposed to all the 
danger. Wnere is the man, exclaims Plutarch, in the enthusiasm into which this 
noble action had wrought him, who can possibl]^ be incapable of admiring so 
uncommon and surprisit^ an instance of magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, 
can forbear to interest himself in this sreat exploit, and to combat in imaginsh 
tion by the side of so great a man, who paid so dearly for so extraordinaiy a 
danger, and pledged the most valuable part of his fortune, only to procure an 
opportunity of advancing into the midst of his enemies in the dead of night, 
when he knew he should be compelled to engage for his own life, without any 
other security than the hopes of perfOTmir^ a great action ! 

It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that the taste for glory, disinter- 
estedness, and the public good, were perpetuated amon^ the Greeks, by the re- 
membrance of those illustrious men, who had distinguished themselves in for- 
mer ages by such glorious sentiments. This is the great advantage which at- 
tends history, written like that of the Greeks, and the principal advantage d^ 
rived from it* 

The preparatioas for the enterprise were disconcerted by a variety of ob- 
structions, any one of which seemed sufficient to have rendered it ineffectual,;" 
but when all these were at last surmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pass 
the night under arms. He then selected four hundred men, most of whom were 
unacquainted with the design he intended to execute ; tiiey were all furnished 
with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly to the gates of the city by the 
walls of Juno's temple. The sky was then unclouded, and the moon shone ex- 
tremely bright, which filled the adventurers with just apprehensions of being 
discovered. But in a little time, a dark fog rose very fortunately from the sea, 
and shed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops 
then seated themselves on the ground, to take off their shoes, as well to lessen 
the noise, as to facilitate their ascent by the scaling ladders, from which they 
would not then be so liable to slip. In the mean time, Er^inus, with seven reso- 
lute young men, habited like travellers, passed through the gate without being 
{)erceived, and killed the sentinel and guards who were there upon duty. . The 
adders were then fixed upon the wall, and Aratus ascended with one hundred 
of his boldest troops, giving orders to the rest to follow him as fa^t as they were 
able ; aad when theyb^d all mounted the wall, he descended into, the cirjr with 
the utmost joy, as haying already succeeded, by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they saw a small guard of four men, 
with lights in their hands,by whom they were not perceived, because the dark- 
ness of the night shrouded them from their view. Aratus and his men shrunk 
back into a line, against some walls and ruins that were near, where they dis- 
posed themselves into an ambuscade, from whence they started as t^|e four men 
were passing by, and killed three x)f their number. The fourth, who received 
a deep wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud as he was 
able, that the enemy had entered the city. The trumpets in a moment sounded 
the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded together at the noise. The streets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from ail quarters by the blaze of 
innumerable lights which were immediately set up in the city, and dlso on the 
ramparts of the castle, while every place resounded with confused cries tnat 
were nGi to be distinguished. Q2 
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ft iBliM itil l rffiliniwi1hii|iTnfTim imtnrilhtturiinrtf'r tihinn tnfl rmViTmrml 
to climb (he steep rodu, which at first were yery diffiodt cl accent, because 
he bad missed tiM path tlttt led to die waU through m^ 
it was ahnost impracticable to trace out. While he was thus perplexed, the 
clouds dispersed, as if a roinde had inteipoeed in his favour ; the moon then 
apoeared in its former brightness, and discovered all the intricacies of the padi, 
tilfhe arrived on Ae spot offrround at the foot of the wall, which had been fo^ 
roeriy dMcribed to him. The skies were then happilj covered with clouds 
again, and the mooo was once more immersed in darkness. 

The three hundred soldiers whom Aiatus had left without, near tiie temple 
of Juno, hav]ii|[ entered the city, which was then filled with cbnfiision and ttr- 
mult, and also illuminated with a prodigious number of lights ; and not being 
able to find the path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a close bodjr, under 
a bended rock, which shaded them, at the bottom ofthe precipice, and where 
they waited in the utmost anxiety and distress. Aratus was then skirmishing 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and the noise ofthe ccmnbatants might easily be 
heard ) but as the sound was repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring moun- 
teins, It was impossible to distinguish the place fix>m whence it proceeded. 
Those soldiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend their course, Arche- 
laus, who commanded the troops of xiog Antigonus. having drawn out a con^ 
siderable number of troops, mounted the ascent with loud shouts, and a great 
blast of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratus in his rear, and passed by 
those three hundred men without perceiving them ; but when he had advanced 
a little beyond them, they started uom the place of their conceahnent, as if they 
bad been planted expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him with great reso- 
lution, killing all who mrst came in their way. The rest of the troops, and evea 
Arcbeiaus himself, were then seized with such a consternation, that they fled 
from their enemies, who continued to attack them in their retreat, till tiiey had 
all di^rsed themselves in the city. 

Thu defeat was immediately succeeded by the arrival of En^inus, who had 
been sent by those that were fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemy, who made a very vigorous de- 
fence, and was in great need of immediate assistance. The troops then desired 
him to be their conductor that moment, and as they mounted the rocks, they 
proclaimed their approach by loud cries, to animate their friends, and i^oabte 
their ardour. The beams ot the moon, which was then in the foil, played upon 
their armour, and, in conjunction with the leqgth of the way by which tney 
ascended, made them appear more numerous, while the midnight silence ren- 
dered the echoes much more strong and audible ; by which means their shouts 
seemed those of a much greater body of men than they really were. In a word, 
when they at last joined their companions, they chaiged their enemies with a 
vigour that soon dispersed them, upon which they posted themselves on die wall, 
and became absolute masters of the citadel by break of day ; so that the sun's 
first rays saw them victorious. The rest of their troops arrived at the same 
time from Sicyon ; and the Corinthians, after they had wfllingly thrown open the 
city gates to receive them, assisted in making the troops of Antigonus pnsooers 
of war. 

Aratus, when be had effectually secured his victory, descended from the ci» 
tadel into the theatre, which was then crowded with a vast concourse of people, 
drawn thither by their curiosity to see him, and to hear him speak. After he had 
posted his Achueans in two lines, in the avenues of the theatre, he advanced finom 
the bottom ofthe stage, completely aimed, with a countenance extremely changed 
by bis want of rest, and the long fatigue he bad sustained. The bold and mai^. 
joy with which this extraordinary success had inspired him, was obscured bjr 
the languor bis extreme weakness and decay of spirits had occatnoned. Tiie 
ttomeot he appeared in the theatre, all the pe<mle were emukNis to testii^ teir 
frcliw^ respect and |^ratitude, by repeated applause and acdamatkxis. 
IP the mean timea shifted his labqe firoia his left to his right hand i r 
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MsM opoii h. with hk Ixidjr bent a fitde toward the aodienee, in idud 
be continued tor some time. 

When the whole theatre was at last silent, he exerted all the rmm he had 
left, and acquainted them, in a lon^ discourse, with the particulars ofthe Achaean 
lea^e; after which he, exhorted them to accede to it He likewise delirered 
to tnem the keys of their city, which, till then, bad never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he restored Arch^- 
!au8, whom he had taken prisoner, to his liberty, but caused Theophrastus to 
suffisr death for refusing' to quit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of the temple of Juno, and of the port, where he 
seized twenty-five ot the king's ships. He also took Bve hundred war-horses, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterwards sold. The Achaeans kept the 
citadel, in which they placed a earrison of four hundred men. 

An action so bold and successnil as this, must undoubtedly be productive oT 
very fortunate events. The inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Anti- 
Konus, and joined Aratus. Their example was soon followed by the people of 
Traezene and Epidaurus, who acceded to the Achaean league. 

Aratus also broueht Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into the confederacy, by assigi»- 
ing the superintenaency v { the war to him, and electing him generalissimo oF 
their troops by land and sea. This event acquired him so much credit and repu* 
tation, that though the nomination of an^ man to the post of captain-general for 
a succession of years was expressly prohibited by the laws, Aratus was however 




advantage of Sicyon, his native place, nor any other consideration whatever, 
had the least competition in his mind, with the welfare and aggrandizement of 
the Achaeans. He was persuaded, that all weak cities resemEle those parts of 
the body which only thrive and exist by their mutual union ; and must infallibly 
perish when once they ^re separated, as the sustenance by which they subsist 
will be discontinued from that moment. Cities soon sink into ruin, when the 
social bands which connect them are once dissolved; but they are always seen 
to flourish, and improve in power and prosperity, when they become parts of a 
lai^ body, and are associated by a unity of interest. A common precaution 
then reigns through the whole, and is the happy source of life, from whence all 
the vigour that supports them is derived. 

All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his employment, tended en- 
tirely to the expulsion of the Macedonians out of Peloponnesus, and the abolition 
of all kinds of tyranny ; the re-establishment ofthe cities in their ancient liberty, 
and the exercise of their laws. These were the only motives which prompted 
him to oppose &e enterprises of Antigonus Gonatus, during the life of that 
prince.* 

He also pursued the same conduct with respect to Demetrius, who succeeded 
Antigonus, and reigned for the space of ten years The j£tolians had at ^ist 
jomed Antiffonus Gronatus, with an intention to destroy the Achaean league ; but 
emlm>iled themselves with Demetrius his successor, who declared war against 
them.t The Achaeans, forgetting on this occasion the ill* treatment they had re- 
ceived from diat people, marched to their assistance, by which means a strict 
unicHi was re-estaolisbed between them, and became very advantageous to all 
the neighbouring cities.]: 

Ulyrram was then governed by several i>etty kinsp, who subsisted chiefly by 
ntpine, and exercised a sort of piracy against all the neighhourik^ countries. 
Agron,the son of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of PEarus, so called from 
s cihr of lUyrium subject to him, were the pet^r princes who infested all the 
Jieig^bouriBg pails ; and attacked CkacynL, and the Arcamanians in particillar.§ 
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Teate wrigoed afler die de»di of her famband Agion, who ended fas daytt hy 
intemperance, and left a younp son named Pinaeus. These people, harassed 
in (he nanner 1 hare mentioned, had reooiine to the .£tolians, amd Achteans, 
who readily undertook their defence ; and thek good services were not repaid 
with ingratitude. The people of Corcyra made an aUiance with the Uiyrians 
soon after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garrison, into 
their citr.* 

The Komaos were so offended at the piracies with which this people infested 
their citizens and merchants, that they sent an embassy to Teuta, to oomplam 
of these injurious fMOceedinrs. That princess caused one of the amhassadois 
to be slain, and the other to be thrown mto prison, which provided the Romans 
to declare war against her, in revenee for so outrageous an insult. The two 
consuls, L. Posthumous Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, set out with a 
commissioo to invade Illyrium by land and sea. The people of Carcyta, in 
concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the consut, Fulvius, the gai^ 
rison they had received into their city ; and the Romans, after they bad rein* 
stated Corcyra in its former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered 
grealipart ci the country ; but consigned several cities to Demetrius, as a com- 
pensation for his treacherous conduct in their favour.! 
. Teula, reduced to the utmost extremity, implored peace of the Romans, and 
obtained it, on her engagement to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illy- 
rium> except a few places, which she was permitted to enjojr : but ihe most 
advantageous article f<Nr the Greexs was, her being restrained from sailing be- 
yond the city of Lissus with more than two small vessels, and even those were 
not to cany any arms. The other petty kinp, who seemed to have been sub« 
ordinate to Teuta;were comprehended in this treaty, though it expressly men- 
tioned non^ut that princess.| 

The Romans then caused themselves to be respected in Greece by a solemn 
•mbanjr, and this was the first time that their power was known in that coun- 
tiy. They also sent ambassadors to the ^tolians and Achseans, to ommnuni- 
eate to them the treaty the}r had lately concluded with the Illyrians. Qthen 
were also despatched to Corinth and Athens ; and the Corinthians then declared 
fer the first time, bjr a public decree, that the Romans should be admitted to 
celebrate the Isthmian games, with the same privileges as the Greeks. The 
nreedom of the city was also granted them at Athens, and they were permitted 
to be initiated into their solemn mysteries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only ten years, found the 
dispositions of the people ver^ favourable to his designs. Several tyrants, whom 
that prince had supported with all his credit, and to whom he paid laige pen- 
sions, having lost their support by his death, made a voluntaiy resignation of 
the authori^ they had usurped over their citizens : others of them, either in- 
timidated by the menaces oT Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promises, fol- 
lowed their example ; and he procured several adTantages for them all, that 
thev might have no temptation to repent of their conduct. 

Aratus, who beheld with regret the subjection of the people of Argos to the 
tyrant Aristomachus, undertook their deliverance ; and made it a point of hon- 
our to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense for the education he had 
received there ; andiie also considered the accession of so potent a city to the 
Achsean league as highly advantageous to the commcm cause ; but bis measure} 
to this effect were rendered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus was soon 
after slain by his domestics ; and, before there could be any opportumtjr to 
resrulate affaiis, Aristippus, a tyrant more detestable than his predecessor, seized 
the supreme power into his own hands, and had the dexterity to maintain him- 
self in that usurpation, even with the consent of the Aigives ; but as he beheld 
a mortal enemy in Aratus, durii^ whose life he imagined his own would always > 
be in danger, be resolved to destroy him by the assistance of kiiig Antigenus, 

• 4fV<m^' AntJ,C.2S8. A,3f.S779. AotJ.g^S^ ^ A. >I 9T79. A«t.|*C.9aii 
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Oows, iribo VKgreed to be ^ miaister of bis vengeance. He bad ainadjr tne« 

paied assassins in all parts, who watched an opportunity for executing tbeir 
bloody commission. Ko princeor commander can ever have a more efectual 
»g:uard, than the firm and smcere affection of those they govern | for when once 
the nobility and people have been accustomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fsar for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive to all that passes. Aratus 
was so happy as to experience this in the present conjuncture.* 

Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast between the troubles and 
anxiefties of Aristip{>us, and the peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
says he, who maintained such a body of troops for the securitjr of his person, and 
woo had shed the blood of all those of whom he entertained any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment's repose, either by night or day. Every circum- 
stance alarmed him ; his soul was the seat of terror and anxiety that knew no 
intermission;, and he even trembled at his own shadow. A ver^ strong guard 
continually watched round his house with drawn swords ; and as his life was per- 
petually in their power, he feared them more than all the rest of mankhid. He 
never permitted them to enter bis palace, but ordered them to be stationed in 
, the iK^icoes, which completely surrounded that structure. He sent away all 
his domestics as soon as ne had supped ;^ after which, he shut the gate of his 
court with his own hands, and then retired with bis concubine into an upper 
apartment, which he entered by a trapdoor. When this was let down, he placed 
his bed upon it, and slept, if we may suppose a man to sleep in bis condition, 
whose soul is a perpetual prey to trouble, terror, and apprehension. The 
mother of the concij^ine removed, each night, the ladder by which he ascended 
into his chamber, and replaced it in its former situation the next morning 
Aratus, on the other hancf, who had acquired a perpetual power, not by the 
force of arms, but merely bT his virtue and in effect of the laws, appeared i < 
public with a plain robe, ana a mind void of fear ; and as all Hboee who posses:^ 
lortresses, and maintain guards, wkh the additional precaution of arms, eates, 
and traps, as so many ramparts for their safety, seldom escape a violent death, 
Aratus, on the coo^raiy, wno always showed himself an implacable enemy to 
tyrants, left behind him a posterity which exists, says Plutarch, to this day, and 
is still honoured and respected by all the world.! 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted with no ektraordinaiy 
resolution in the ferst engagement, when even one of the wings of his army had 
defeated the enemy ; for he caused a retreat to be sounded very unseasonably, 
and resigned the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a number of severe 
re^macfies. He however made amends for his fault in a second battle, wherein 
Aristippus, and above fifteen hundred of his men lost their lives. Aratus, though 
he had obtained so signal a victory, and without losing one man, was however 
unable to make himself master of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable 
of restoring liberty to the inhabitants, as Agias, and the young Anstomachus, 
had thrown a body of the king's troops into the place. 

He succeeded better with re^>ect to the city oi Megalopolis, where Lysiades 
bad usurped the supreme power. This person had nothing in his character of 
the violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had seized the sovereignty 
from no other inducement than a false idea of the happiness and glory which ho 
imagined inseparable from supreme power ; but be resigned the tyranny, either 
through fear, or a conviction;of his error, upon the remonstrances oi Aratus, and 
caused his city to accede to the Achaean league. That league was affected to 
such a degree by so generous an action, that they immediately chose him for 
their general ; and as be at first was emulous of surpassing Aratus, he engaged 
ia several enterprises which seemed necessaiy at that juncture, and, among the 
lest, declared war aeainst the Lacedaemonians. Aratus employed his utmost 
influence to oppose him in those measures, but his endeavours were misinter* 



* Plut. ID Arat. p. 1038—1041. 
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pnted as Ae effects of eory. hytkdtB was elected geaeral a seoond tine» 
and then a tiiird, and each of them commaDded alteinately. Bat when be was 
obseired to act in opposition to his riral on all occasions, and, Without the least 
regard to decency, was continually repeating his imurious treatmem of a virtue* 
so solid and sincere as that of Aratus. it becaime eyiaent that the zeal he affected 
was no more than a plausible outside, which concealed a dangerous ambition 
and they deprived hmi of the command. 

As tlie Lacedaemonians will, for the future, hare a considerable share in tbe 
war sustained by tbe Achseans, it seems necessaiy to give a brief account of the 
condition of that people in this place. 

SECTION III. — ^AOIS ATTEMFTS TO RKFORM SPARTA. HE IS CORDEICNED TO DBS 
Aim EXECUTED ACCORDINGLY. 

Wren the love of wealth had crept into the city of Sparta, and had afterwards 
mtroduced luxury , avarice, sloth, effeminacy , profijsion, and all those pleasures 
which are generally inseparable attendants of nches ; and when these hs*d broken 
down all tfae barriers which the wisdom of Lycuieus had f<xmed, with die view 
of excluding them for ever, Sparta beheld herself fallen from her ancient gloiy 
and power, and was reduced to an abject and humble state, which continued to 
the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 

Agis the son of Eudamidas. was of the house of the Euiyti^idse, and the six- 
teenth descendant from Agesilaus, who made an expedition into Asia. Leonidas, 
tbe son of Cleonymus. was of the family of the Agidte. and the eighth prince that 
reigned in Sparta, after Pausanias, wno defeat^ Mardonius in the battle of 
Plataeae.* 

I have already related the divisions which arose in Sparta, between Cleonymus 
and Areus,t in r^;ard to the sovereignty, which was obtained by tbe latter ; and 
he afterwards caused Pyrrfaus to raise the siege of Lacedsemon. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acrotates, who reinied seven or eight years, and left a jrouog 
son, named Aieus, from his grandfather. This prince was under the tuition c« 
Leonidas, but died in a short time ; upon which Leonidas rose from the regency 
to the throne* 

Tbouf^h all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted by the general 
corruption into whico the government vras iallen, this depnvitjr and remoteness 
from the ancient manners of that people was most conspicuous in the conduct of 
Leonidas, who had resided for several years in the palaces of the satraps, and 
had for many years made his court to Seleucus ; he had even espoused a wife 
in Asia, contra^ to the laws of his countiy,and had afterwards em{>loyed his 
utmost endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes into a fiee 
country, and a government founded on moderation and justice. 

Agis was tbe reverse of this character. He was then in tbe twentieth year of 
his age, and tboufi'h he had been educated in the midst of riches,t and the luxuiy 
of a bouse, remancable for bein^ equally voluptuous and hai^hty. be, ftt>in the 
6fst, renounced all those ensnanng pleasures ; and instead of testifying the least 
refi^ for the iplendid vanities of dress, he made it his gloiy to appear in a plain 
habit, and to re-establish the ancient form of public meals, baths, and all die an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. He even declaredopenly, " that he should not yalue 
being king, if it were not for the hoi>es of reviving the ancient lavrs and disci- 
pline of Sparta." These noble sentiments were a demonstration, that Agis had 
Ibrmed a solid judgment of regal power ; the most essential dutjr and true gkxy 
o[ which are derived ftom the establishment of good order in all the brandies of 
a state, by giving due force to customs establis&d by wise laws. 

• Plat, in Af id. p. 790—801. 

t Josephui relates, that Armis Idn^ of Laeedamon sent letten to Oaias tlM h%h- priest cf the Jews, bi 
which he acknowlftdged an affinity between that people and the Laoedemonians. The Of^ia of this Il- 
lation is not easilf to be distinc wsbed, ner is it less difficult to reconcile the time of Areus with that ef 
Oaias. 

X Plutarch infonns os, that his mother Afesislrate. and his frandmothnr Airhidwiie,.|| wmmi d man j/M 
•ad silrer than all the other Lacedeemonbns tof ether. 
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Tbi§ severe discipKne was disregarded the moment Sparta bad ruined, the 
Athenian government, and began to abound in gold. The same partition^ How* 
ever, of lands, which bad been made by Ljcurgus, and the number of hereditary 
possessions established by him, having Men preserved through all successions 
of descent, and each father transmitting his part in the same manner as he had 
received it himself; this order and equality, which had been preserved without 
mtemiption, suspended in some. measure, the ill effects of those abuses which 
then prevailed. But as soon as this prudent institution began to be struck at, 
by a taw which peimitted every man to dispose of his house and patrimony in 
his own lifetime, or to make a testamentaiy donation of them to whom he pleased, 
this new law effectually sapped the best foundation of the Spartan polity. Epi* 
tades, one of the ephon, introduced this law, to avenge himself on one of his sons, 
whose conduct had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, &at a whole state should so easily be induced to change 
such an ancient and fundamental custom as this, merely to gratify the passion of 
one man. The pretext for this chan^ was undoubtedly the augmentation of pa- 
ternal authority in their several famdies, since it was not then possessed of any 
motives of filial respect ; the children of that community having nothing to hope 
or fear, as they received alike all the fortune they could expect immediately 
from the state, and within absolute independency on their parents. This do- 
mestic inconvenience, in which every father thought himself concerned, and which 
seemed to regard all good order in families, created strong impressions in those 
who had the greatest share in the administration, and rendered them incapable, 
of considering the much greater inconveniences which would inevitably result 
from this change, and whose pernicious effects would be soon felt by tlie state. 
This proceeding is sufficient to convince us bow dangerous it is to change an- 
cient laws,* on which basis a state, or community, has lon^ subsisted, and what 
precautions ought to be taken against bad impressions which may arise through 
particular incMXiveniences, from which the wisest institutions cannot be exempt^. 
What prudence, penetration into future events, and experience, are necessary to 
those who take upon them to balance and compare the advantages and detects 
of ancient customs, with any new regulations which are proposed to be sdbsti- 
tuted in their stead ! 

It may be justl]^ affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta was occasioned by the new 
law, which authorized the alienation of hereditary estates. The great men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, by dispossessing tfaie heirs to whom ttiey belonged ; 
inconsequence of which all patnmonial possessions were soon engrossed by a very 
inconsiderable number of persons ; the poverty, which then prevailed through 
the whole city, sunk the people into a mean indolence of mind, by extinguishing 
that ardour tor virtue ana glory, which, till then, had rendered the Spartans su- 
perior to all the other states of Greece, and by infusing into the hearts of the 
peonle an implacable envy and aversion for those who had unjustly divested them 
of ail their possessions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was reduced to about seven hun- 
dred; and not many more than one hundred of these had preserved their family 
estates. All the rest were a starving populace, destitute of revenues, and ex- 
cluded from a participation in honours and dignities ; these acted with reluc- 
tance and indiflterence in wars against a foreign enemy, because they were sen- 
sible the rich would be the only gainers by their victories; in a word, they were 
constantly waiting for an opportunity to change the present situation of affaire, 
and withdraw themselves from the oppressions they sustained. 

Such was the state of Sparta, when Agis entertained the design of redressinc^ 
the abuses which then prevailed : at the same time, Aratus was employing his 
endeavours for the deliverance of his country.! The enterprise was noble, but 
extreiuely hazardous. He discovered, contrary to his ezj^.'^ctation, that all the 

1 1* 4^ *^l ■Mtam ex u^uo probabU^ e«t: reteribus, ntsi qua umrs •rMsater anrult, staci iii«lottU<«> 
Ur.Lux.-tt.A4. tA.ll.StSS. AaLLCMi 
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j'otino; men were disposed to enter into his views, while the geDeialitjot those 
lu jears, in whose minds corruption had takes the deepest root, tremlikd at the 
very name of Ljcurgus and reformation. He began by conciliating big uncle 
Agesilaus, a man of great eloquence and reputation, but strongly impressed with 
a passion for riches : which was the veiy circumstance that rendered him the 
more favourable to toe designs of Agis. He was ready to sink under a load of 
debts, and hoped to discharge them without any ei^pense to himself, by changii^ 
the form of government 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over his own mother, who was 
the sister of Anssilaus. Her power was veiy great in the city, by a large party 
of friends, and the vast number of her slaves and debtors ; and her credit gave 
her an extraordinary influence in the most important a£^irs : when A^is had 
opened his design to her, she was struck with consternation on the first ideas it 
presented to her mind, and employed all the aieuments she could invent, to dis- 
suade him from it ; but when Agesilaus joined nis own reflections with those of 
the king, and had made his sistercomprehend the advantages that would accrue 
to Sparta from the execution of such a^design^ and represented to her the gloiy 
which her family would for ever derive from it, this lady, as well aa those of ber 
sex with whom she was most intimate, being then animated by the noble ambi- 
tion of the young prince, immediately changed their sentiments and were so af- 
fected with the beauty ot the project, that they themselves pressed Agis to enter 
upon the executioD <» it as soon as possible. They likewise s^it to all their 
friends, and exlwited them to concur with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other ladies of ^hat city, as they 
were veiy sensible that the Lacedaemonians had always expressed the greatest 
deference to their wives, whom they allowed to exercise more authori^ in ail 
transactions of state, than they themselves assumed in their private and domestic 
affairs. Most of the riches of Sparta were at that time in me hands of women, 
which proved a great obstruction to the designs of Agis. They unanimously 
opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, that the plain manner of life he was en- 
deavouring to re-establish, and on which so many commendations were be- 
stowed, would not only be destructive to all their luxurious pleasures, but divest 
them of all the honours and power they derived from their riches. 

In the consternation excited by this proposal, they addressed themselves to 
Leonidas, and conjured him, as his a^e gave him an ascendant over Agis, to 
employ his whole authority in dissuading his colleague from the accomplish- 
ment of his plan. Leonidas was great^ inclined to support the rich, but as he 
dreaded the indignati(^ of the people, who were desirous of this chai^, he 
could not presume to oppose Agis in an open manner, but contested hunself 
\vith crossing his designs by indirect measures. He had a private conference 
with the magistrates, wherein he took the liberty to calumniate Agis, as a person 
wbo was ofitering to the poor the properties of Uie rich, with a partition oflasds, 
and a general abolition of debts, as a compensation to them for the tyranny he 
was preparing to usurp : in conseauence of which proceedings, instead of form 
io^ citizens fur Sparta, he was only raising a body of guards for the security 
oihis own person. 

Agis, in the mean time, having succeeded so far as to cause Lysander, wbo 
concurred with him in his views, to be elected one of the ephori, brought into 
the council a decree, which he himself had drawn up, the principal articles of 
which were tliese. 1. All the debtors were to be discharged fromtheir debts. 
2, All the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene to Mount Taygetos, 
and the promontory of Ma]ea,and likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out 
' into four thousand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond those 
limits should be comprehended in fifteen thousand lots. 4. The last portions 
were to be distributed to those inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who were in a 
condition to bear arms. 5. Those lands which lay within the limits already 
Aientioned, should be reserved for the Spartans, whose due number, which was 
then considerably diminished, should be recruited out of such of the neighbour- 
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kig people, and strangers, as had received an honest and eenerous educatioo^ 
and were tuen in the Bower of their age, and not disqualined for that class by 
any bodily defect 6. All these should, at the times of repast, be disposed into 
&ny halls, distinguished by the name of phidicies, the least of which should 
contain two hundred, and the largest four hundred ; and lastly, they were all 
to observe the same manner of lile and discipline as their ancest6rs« 

Thjs decree being opposed by the senators whose sentiments differed from 
those of Agis, Lysander caused the people to be assembled, and in the stroneest 
terms exhorted the citizens to consent to it. He was seconded by Manoro- 
elides, a young Spartan, whose heart i^lowed with zeal for the public welfare ; 
and he represented to the people, with all the enei^ he could possibly ex 
press, every motive that could most aJQTect them : particularly, the i-espect thejr 
owed to the memot^ of their illustrious legislator, Lvcuii^us ; the oath their 
ancestors had taken, in the names of themselves and all their posterity, to pre- 
serve those sacred institutions in the most inviolable manner ; the gloiy and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time she strictly adhered to them ; and 
the infamous degeneracy into which she had sunk, ever since they had been 
disregarded by her ; he then set forth the miserable condition of the Spartans, 
those ancient masters of Greece, those triumphant conquerors of Asia, those 
mighty sovereigns by sea and land, who once could make the great king* trem- 
ble on his throne, but were now divested of their cities and houses, by the in- 
satiable avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them to the lowest ex- 
tremes of poverty and shameful indigence ; which mieht be considered as the 
completion of all their calamities, asjby these means, tney were exposed to the 
iDsult and contempt of those to whom it was their right to prescribe laws. He - 
then concluded, with entreating them not t6 be so far influenced by their obse- 
quiousness to a handful of men, who even trampled them under their feet like 
so many despicable slaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the digi^ity of 
their city entirely degraded and lost : but that they would recall to their remem- 
brance those ancient oracles, which nad more than once declared, that the love 
of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, and occasion its total ruin. 

Kiog Agis then advanced into the middle of the assembly, and declared, af- 
ter a concise discourse, (for he thought his example would have more efficacy 
than any words he coula utter,) that he was determined to deliver up, for the 
common welfare, all his effects and estate, which were very considerable, con- 
sisting of lai^e tracts of arable and pasture lands, besides six hundred talents 
of current iponey ; and that his mother and grandmother, together witli the rest 
of his relations and friends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, would do 
the same. 

The magnanimity of the youn^ prince astonished all the people, who, at the 
same time, were transported with joy that they at last were so happy as to be- 
hold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took off the mask, and opposed 
him to the utmost of his power 'r for as he knew that it would otherwise be ne- 
cessary for him to make the same offer they had heard from Agis, so he was 
sensible, that the citizens would not think themselves under the same obligation 
to him as they were to his colleague, who, when each of their estates should 
be appropriated to the public, would eimoss all the honour of that action, by 
rendering it the effect oi bis own example. He therefore demanded aloud of 
Agis, whether he did not think that Lycurgus was a just and able man, and 
one who had zealously consulted the welfare of his country ? Aeis then replied, 
tliat he had always considered him as such. "Where do you find then,"retorted 
Leonidas, " that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the free- 
dom of Sparta to strangers, since, on the contrary, it was his firm i>ersuasion« 
UwLt the city would never be safe till all strar^rs were expelled from its walls ?** 
Agis answered, " that he was not surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who 
lulid been brought up in foreign countries, and had married into the house of a 
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Persian gnndee, should be so little acquainted with Ijjaifgas^ as noft to mcnr 
tliat he nad swept away all actual and possible debts, by banisbiag gold apd 
BiWer from the city : that, with respect to strangers, his precautions were in- 
tended against none bat those who could not accommodate themselves to tbe 
manners and discipline he bad established ;- that these were the only persons 
be expelled from me city, not by any hostilities, against their persons, but iioin 
a mere apprehension that their method of life, and corruption of naaniiers, mi^t 
insensibly inspire the Spartans with the love of luxuiy and softness, and an im- 
moderate passion for riches." 

He then produced several examples of poets and philosophers, particularly 
Terpander, Thales, and Pherecycfes, who had been nigfaly esteemed and hxxk- 
our^ at Sparta, because they taught the same maxims as Lycurgus had esta- 
blished. 

This discourse won all the common people over to the party of Agis, but the 
rich men ranged themselves under Leonidas, and entreated him not to abandon 
them ; they likewise addressed themselves to the senators, who had the prin- 
cipal power in this affair, as they akme were qualified to examine all proposals, 
before they could be received and confirmed by the jpeople ; and their solici- 
tations were so effectual, that those who had opposed the decree of Agis, car- 
ried their point by a unanimous concurrence ot voices ; upon which Lysander, 
who still continued in his employment, immediately determined to proceed 
against Leonidas, in virtue of an ancient taw, by whicn"each descendant from 
Hercules was prohibited from espousing any foreign woman ; and which made 
it death for any Spartan to settle among strangers." Suflicient proofs of de- 
linquency in these particulars, were produced against Leonidas, and Cleombio- 
tus was prevailed upon at the same time to assist in the prosecution, and de- 
mand the crown, as being himself of the royal race, and tne son-in-law of Le- 
onidas. 

Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding", and so apprehensive of the 
event, that he took sanctuary in tbe temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos; 
upon which the wife df Cleombrotus separated herself from her husband, and 
became a supplicant for her father. Leonidas was summoned to appear ; but 
as he refused to render obedience in that particular, be was divested of his roy- 
al^, and it was then transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus. 

Lysander relinquished his employment about the close of these transactims, 
the usual time for holding it being then expired. The new ephori took this op • 
portunily to commence a prosecution agahist him and Mandrodides, for having 
voted for the abolition of debts, and a new distribution of lands, contrary to 
the laws. Lysander and Mandroclides, finding themselves in danger of being 
condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if they would only be united wim 
each other, they would have no cause to be disquieted by any decrees «f die 
ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide between them when they ?rere 
divided in their sentiments, but had no right to interpose in their affairs n^en 
they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this remonstrance, entered the assembly', 
where they compelled the ephori to quit their seats, and substituted others in 
their stead, one of whom was Agesilaus. They then caused a band of young 
men to arm themselves, and gave orders for the releasing of the prisoners ; in 
a word, they rendered themselves veiy formidable, but not one person was killed 
on this occasion ; and when Ag^is even knew that Agesilaus intended to cause 
Leonidas to be assassinated in nis retreat to Tegea, he (ordered him to be safely 
conducted thither by a sufficient ^ard* 

When the affair was on the point of bein^ absolutely concluded without afff 
opposition, so ^at was the terror wLich then prevailed, it was suddenly o& 
structed by a single man. Agesilaus had one or the largest and best estates in 
the whole country, and at the same time was deeply involved in debt ; but as 
he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclination to incorperate 
bli ef tate into the common property, he r^resented to Agis, that the chaqgi 
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would be too great and riolent, and eyen too dangeitNis, should tfaer atienq[rt 
to cany their two points at the same time ; namely, the aboHt'on of debts, and 
the distribution of lands ; whereas, if they be^n with graining over the landed 
proprietors, by the annihilation of the debts, it would be easy for them to ac- 
complish the partition of lands. The specious turn of this reasoning ensnared 
Agis, and even Lysander himself was won over to this expedient by the artifice 
oi Agesllaus ; in consequence of which, all contracts and obligations were taken 
from the several creditors, and cairied into the public place, where they were 
placed in a laige heap, and burned to ashes. As soon as the flames mounted 
into the air, the rich men and bankers, who had lent their money, returned home 
extremely dejected, and Agesilaus cried with an insulting air, " that he had 
never seen so fine and clear a fire before." 

The people, immediately after this transaction, demanded a distribution ci 
the lands, and each of the kings gave orders for its accomplishment ; but Agesi- 
laus still continued to start fresh difficulties, and found out a variety of pretexts 
to prevent the execution of that affair : by which means he eained time, till 
A£is was obliged to take the field at the head of an army ; tor the Achaeans, 
who were in alliance with the Lacedsmonians, had sent to demand their assist- 
ance against the ^tolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories of the 
Megareans in Peloponnesus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the AchsBans, had already assembled hn 
troops to oppose the enemy, and had also written to the ei^ri, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of his letters, immediately sent Agis to their assistance. This prince set 
out with all possible expedition, and the soldiers testified an incredible joy at 
their marching under his command. The generality of them were youne mea, 
io very low circumstances, who now saw memselves discharged from ail their 
debts, and free, and also in expectation of sharing the lands at their return from 
this expedition ; for which reasons, they testified the utmost affection for Agi» 
The cities were charmed to see these troops pass throue^h Peloponnesus, withoa 
committing Uie least disorder; and so quietly, that the sound of their marcfc 
was hardly to be distinguished. The Greeks were entirely surprised, and made 
the foUowirifi; reflection : " What admirable discipline and order must formerly 
have been observed by the armies of Lacedaemon, when they were commanded 
by Agesilaus, Lysander, or the anciont Leonidas ; as they even discover af this 
time so much awe and respect for their general, though younger than any sol- 
dier in his camp !" 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time when he was deliberatiBg 
in a council of war, whether he should hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
should dispose his troops. Agis declared for a battle, and thought it not ad- 
viseable to allow the enemy a passage into Peloponnesus ; but added, at the 
same time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge proper, as he was the 
elder officer of the two, and general of the Achsans, whereas he himself ma 
only general of the auxiliaiy troops ; and was not come thither to exercise any 
command over the league, but only to engage the enemy in conjunction witti 
them, for whose assistance he had been sent. The (^cers of Aratus, instead 
of treating him with so much deference as A^s had expressed, took the liberty 
to reproach him in sharp terms, for his aversion to a battle ; ascribing that to 
timidity, which in reality was the effect of prudence. But the vain fear of false 
infamy did not make him abandon his wise view for the juibJic good. He jus- 
tified his conduct by the memoirs he wrote on that occasion; wherein he ob- 
serves, that as the husbandmen had already carried in their harvest, and Wi- 
thered in all the fruits of the season, he judged it more adviseable to let me 
enemy advance into that country, than to hazard an unnecessarv battle at that 
juncture, when. the welfare of the whole league lay at stake. *VVhen he had 
determined, r^ot to enter upon action, he dismissed his allies, after he had be- 
stowed tl^ greatest commendations upon them ; and Agis, wno was astonished 
at his conduct, set out for Sparta widi his troops. 

The JGtolians entered Pek>ponnesus without any obstructk>n, and hi theiy 
i&ardi Mized the city of Pelleoe, where tlieir troops, who were intent on no* 
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and Degan to extend with each other ibr the spoils. Aratus, informed of flieae 
proceeainn, would not suffer so favourable an opportunity to escape him. lie 
then ceasea to be the same man, and, without losii^ a moment's time, or waitiog 
till all his troops had joined him, advanced with tnose he then had, a^^ainst the 
enemy^ who were become weak even by their victory ; he attacked them in 
the verv place they had so lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after 
having lost seven hundred men. This action did him great honour, and changed 
the injurious reproaches he had patiently suffered, into the highest applauses 
and panegyric.* ♦ 

Severaistates and princes having now entered into a confederacy against the 
Achaeans, Aratus endeavoured to contract a friendship and alliance with the 
^^tolians, in which he easily succeeded ; for a peace was not only concluded be- 
tween them, but he also effectually negotiated an offensive and defensive les^^ue 
between the two nations of £toHa and Achsea. 

Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change in the state of affairs 
Agesilaus, who was one of the ephori, being no loneer restrained by aear as for 
merly,and entirely intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
greatest violence and injustice ; when he found himself universally detested, he 
raised and maintained a body of troops, who served him as a guard when he 
went to the senate ; and caused a report to be spread, that he intended to con- 
tinue in his office the succeeding year. His enemies, in order to elude the calami- 
ties with which they were threatened, caused Leonidas to be sent for, in the most 
public manner, from Tegea, and replaced him upon the throne, to the g^eneral 
satisfaction of the people, who were greatly irritated to see themselves abused 
iu the hopes they had entertained of the partition which had never been car 
ried into execution.! 

Agesilaus saved himself by the assistance of his son, who was universally 
beloved ; and the two kings took sanctuary, A&ris in the temple of Minerva, 
called Chalcioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of fieptune. As Leonidas seemea 
to be most exasperated against the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head 
of a band of soldiers into the temple, where Cleombrotus had fled for refuge. 
He then reproached him with neat warmth, for assuming the regal powers in 
violation of the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him from his 
own country in so ignominious a manner. Cleombrotus, who had nothipg^ to 
answer to these reproaches, continued seated in a profound silence, and wjth an 
aspect that sufficiently testified his confusion. His wife Chelonida stood near, 
with her two children at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate as a wife 
and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of those capacities, and had al- 
ways adhered to the unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas 
during his exile, and now returned to her husband, whom she tenderly embraced, 
and, at the same time became a supplicant for him with her father. 

All those who were then present, melted into tears at so moving a sight, and 
virere struck with admiration at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonida, and the 
amiable force of coqjugal love. This unfortunate princess, pointing to her 
moumine habit and dishevelled tresses, '' Believe me, O my lather," said she, 
" this habit of wo which I now wear, this dejection which appears in my coun- 
tenance, and these sorrows into which you see me fallen, are not the e&cts of 
that compassion I entertain for Cleombrotus, but the sad remains of my affiic- 
tion for the calamities you have sustained in jrour flight from Sparta. On wnat* 
alas! shall I now resolve? While you reign, for the future, in Sparta, ana 
triumph over the enemies who opposed you, shall I continue to live in the deso- 
late state to which you now see me reduced ? Or is it my dutv to array my- 
self in robes of royalty and magnificence, when I behold the husband I received 
from you, in the flower of my youth, on the point of perishing by your dagger ? 
Should be be unable to disarm your resentment, and move your soul to com* 
passion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to assure you, tiiat 

• Plttt. i4 A»t, f, lOiU t A. M , 37W. Anlf J. C. ail. Plut. in A^im, f, «08.*4Q^ 
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ftiewi ne putiished with more severity for his irnpiudence, than Was even io- 
tenaed by yourself, When he shall see a wife who is so dear to him, expiring 
at his feet ; for you are not to think, that in my present condition I will ever 
consent to survive him. What appearance shall I make among^ the Spartan 
ladies, after my inahilrty to inspire my husband with compassion Tor my uther, 
or to soflen my father into pity for my husband ! What indeed, shall 1 appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted and contemned by her near- 
est relations !" Cnelonida, at the conclusion of these expressions, reclined her 
cheek on that of Cleombrotus, while wi^ her eyes, which spoke her sorrow in 
their tears, she cast% lat^id look on those who were present. 

Leonidas, after a few moments discourse with his friends, ordered Cleombro* 
tus to rise, and immediately quit Sparta ; but earnestly importuned his daug^hter 
to continue there, and not forsake a father, who gave her such a peculiar proof of 
tenderness, as to spare the life of her husband. His solicitations were however 
ineffectual, and the moment Cleombrotus rose from his seat, she placed one of 
her children in his arms, and clasped the other in her own ; and when she had 
offered up her praVers to the ffoddess, and kissed her altar, she became a vo-, 
luntajy exile with her husbanoL How extremely affecting was this spectacle , 
and how worthy the admiration of all ages is such a model of conjugal love ! It 
the heart of Cleombrotus, sajrs Plutarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain 
cloiy , and a boundless ambition to reign, he would have been sensible, that even 
banishment itself, with so virtuous a companion, was a felicity preferable to the. 
condition of a sovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta, and substituted new 
ephori instead of the former, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endeavours 
to ensnare Agis : and began with persuading him to quit the asylum to which he 
bad retired, and reign in conjunction with himself. He assured him, that his 
citizens had pardoned all past proceedings, because thejr were sensible that his 
youth and inexperience, with his predominant passion for glory, had laid him 
open to the insinuations of Agesilaus. But as Agis suspected the sincerity of 
those expressions, and persisted in his resolution to continue in the temple, Le- 
onidas no longer attempted to deceive him with plausible pretences. Amphares, 
Demochares, and Arcesilaus, who had fre(^uently visited the youi^ prince, con- 
tinued their assiduities to him, and sometimes conducted him from the temple 
to the baths, and from thence conveyed him in safety to tiie temple ; for each of 
them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was not o f long continuance. Amphares had lately bor- 
rowed of Agesistrata, the mother of Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a 
magnificent set of silver plate. These costly cmaments tempted nim to betray 
the king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even said, that he was much 
more inclined than either of his two companions, to listen to the suggestions of 
Leonidas ; and that no one was more inaustrious than he to excite the ephori, 
to which body he belonged, against Agis. As this prince went sometimes from 
the teraple to the bath^they resolved to take that opportunity to surprise him ; and 
when he was one day returning from thence, they came up to him, and after having 
embraced him with an air of affection, they attended him in his way, and enter- 
tained him with their usual familiarity of conversation. One of «he streets through 
which they passed, turned off in one quarter to the prison, and, as soon as they 
arrived at that passage, Amphares seized Agis with an air of authority, and cried, 
* Agis, I must conduct you to the ephori, to whom you are to be accountable for 
your behaviour.'* At tne same instant, Demochares, who was tall and strong, 
threw his mantle round his neck, and dragged him aloi^ while the others pushed 
him forward, as they had previously agreed ; and as no person came to as^j^i> ^, 
him, because there was nobodjr in the street at that time, they accomplished thdii* V 
design, and threw him into prison. 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great number of foreign aoldiers, 
and surrounded the prison ; the epfiori likewise came, and wnen they had sent 
wt such of the senators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to cx» 
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i Agis, tt if he had been amigned at a competeDt tnbuml^ and aroma 
I tojtwtily hiiiiaelf with respect to his intended ionovations in the repabJjc. 
One oi the ephori, pretending to have discovered an exi^sdient for disenga^ng 
him from his criminal aflbhr, a^ed him whether Ljsander and Aeesilaos had not 
compelled him to have recourse to those measures. To which Agis replied, 
that be had not acted in consequence of an^ com})u1sion ; but that his admira 
tion of Lycurgus, and a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were his cmlj mo- 
tives for attemptirar to restore the city to the same condition in which that legis* 
lator had leA it. The same officer then demanding of him, if he bad repented 
of that proceeding, the young prince answered with an air of steadiness, ** That 
he never should repent of so virtuous, so noble, and glorious an undertakii^, 
though death itself were presented to his view in aD its terrors." His pretended 
jad^ then condemned nim to die, and immediately commanded the public of- 
ficers to carr3r him to that part of the prison, where those on whcxn the sentence 
^f condemnation had passed were usually strangled. 

When Deroochares saw that the officers of justice did not dare to lay &eir 
hands on Agis, and that even the forei|;n soldiers turned their eyes'from such a 
spectacle ofhorror, and refused to assist in so inhuman an execution, he loaded 
tnem with threats and reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to the 
dungeon. The people, who by this tune were informed of the manner in which 
he had been seized, crowded to the gates of the prison, and began to be veiy 
tumultuous. The whole street was already illuminated with innumerable tapers ; 
and the mother and grandmother of Agis ran from place to place, filling the air 
with their cries, and entreating the people that the king of Sparta might at 
least have an opportunity to defend himself, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murderers the more to hasten the 
execution of Agis, lest he should be released by force that veiy night, if the 
people should have sufficient time allowed them fc»r assembling. 

• Ai the executioners were leading him to the place where tney intended to 
strangle him, he beheld tears flowme from the eyes of one of them, who was 
touched with his misfortune ; upon which he turned to him, and said, *' Weep 
ix>t for me, my friend, for, as I am cut oflf in this manner, contraiy to all laws 
and justice, I am much happier, and more to be envied, than those who have 
condemned me." When he had said these words, he offered his neck to the 
fatal cord« without the least air of reluctance. 

As Ampbares came from the prison, at the close of this tragic scene, the first 
object he oebejd was the desolate mother of Agis, who threw herself at his feet : 
he raised her from the earth, and assured her, mat Agis had nothing to fear ; en- 
treating her, at the same time, as a proof of his sincerity, to enter the prison and 
see her son. She then desired him to permit her aged mother to attend her in 
that moumfiil visit. " Your request," said he, " is reasonable ;" and he imme- 
diately conducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to be shut the 
moment they entered. He then commanded the executioner to seize Archi 
damia, the grandmother of A^is, who had lived to a venerable old age among 
her citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as anv lady at her time. When 
the executioner had performed this fatal office, the inhuman Ampbares ordered 
the mother of A^is to enter the dungeon. This unhappy prkicess was obliged 
to obey him, and the moment she came into that dismal place, she beheld ner 
son lying dead on the ground, and, at a little distance from him, her dead mother, 
with tb^ fatal cord still twisted about her neck. She assisted the executioners 
in disengaging her parent from that instrument of cruelty, after which she laid 
the corpse by her son, and decently covered it with linen. When this pious 
office was completed, she* cast herself upon the body of Agis, and ailer she bad 
tenderly kissed his cold lips, " O my son," said she, " the excess of thy hu- 
manity and sweet disposition, and thy too great circumspection and lenity, have 
undone thee, and been &tal to us !" 

. Ampbares, who from the door had beheld and heard all that passed, entered 
pat moment, and addressing himself with a sav^e air to the mother of Agis 



*^ SlAce srou koew," said he^ *'aiid ai^ioved the cksigns of your wnycm shall 
^are in his punishment." Agcsistrata rose at those words, and running to the 
iatal cord. '^ May thiss^-cried she, *' at least be aseful to Sparta.'* 

When the report of these executions was dispersed through the city, and the in* 
habitants beheld the bodies brought out of the prison, the indignation occasioned 
b^ this barbarity was universal, and every one declared, that from the time the 
rSorians had first established themselves in Peloponnesus, so horrible an action 
had never been committed. M must indeed be acknowledged, that all the black- 
est crimes in nature united in the circumstances which aggravated this : and we 
may even add too, that the murder of the king included and surpassed tnem all ; 
so barbarous an execution, in opposition to that respect with which nature in- 
spires the most savage people for the sacred person of their sovereign, is such 
a blemish on a nation, as all succeeding ages can never obliterate. 

A^is havii^ been destroyed in this manner, Leonidas was not sufficiently ex- 
peditious in seizing his brother Archidamus, who saved himself by flight ; but 
he secured Abatis, the consort of that unhappy king, forcing her to reside in his 
owii house, with the young child she had by him, and then compelled her to 
espouse his son Cleomenes, who was iK)t marriageable at that time ; but Leo- 
nidas was determined that the widow of Agis should not be disposed of to aiiy 
other person, as she inherited a veiy laige estate from her father Gylippus, and 
likewise excelled all the Grecian ladies m beauty, as well as wisdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in her power, but to no 
effect. And when she at last was obliged to consent to her nuptials with Cleo- 
menes, she always retained a mortal aversion to Leonidas, but behaved with the 
utnaost complacency and sofbess to her youne^ spouse, who, from the first day 
of his mamage, conceived a most sincere ana passionate esteem and affection 
for her ; and even ^mpathized with her in the tenderness she preserved for 
Agis, and the regard she expressed for his memoxy, and that too, in such a de- 
gree, that he would frequently listen to her with the greatest attention, while ' 
she related to him the great designs he had formed tor the regulation of the 
government.* 

SECTION IV. — CLEOMKNES ASCENDS TBB THRONE OF SPARTA. HE REFORMS 
THE OOVERNBfENT, AND RE-ESTABLISHES THE ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 

Cj^omenes was possessed of a noble soul, an ardent passion for f^loiy , and the 
same inclination for temperance and simplicity of manners as Agis had alwajs 
expressed ; but had not that peculiar suavity of disposition, accompanied with 
the timiditv and precaution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, had in- 
fused into nim a vigour and activity of mind, which ardently prompted him to 
whatever appeared gpeat and noble. Nothing seemed so desirable to him, as 
the government of me citizens agreeably to their own will : but, at the same 
lime, he did not think it inconsistent with the glory of a wise administration, to 
employ some force in reducing to the public utility an inconsiderable number 
of obstinate and unjust persons, who opposed it merely from the view of pri 
vate interest.! 

He was far from being satisfied with the state of afiatrs which then prevailed 
in Sparta. Ail the citizens had long been enervated by indolence, and a vo- 
luptuous life : and the kine himself, who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely 
neglected public aflfairs. No person whatever had testified any regard for the 
public good, every individual oeing solely intent upon his particular interest, 
and the aggrandizement of his family at the public expense. Instead of any care 
in disciplining the young people, and forming them to temperance, patience, 
and the equality of freemen, it was even dangerous to mention any thiqa; of that 
nature, as Agis himself had perished by attempting to introduce it among them. 

It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still veiy young, had heard some phi- 
k)sophical lectures at the time when Spherus, who came from the banks of tb« 

* Plat, in ClMm p. 805. t ^^^^ ^ Cleom. p. 805— « It. 
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Boristhened, letlled in Lacedaemon, and appKed bifoself, m a Vtty mccesF^I 
manner, to the instruction of yootb. This penon was one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Zeno the Cilian.* The stoic pfaikMophr, which nc then professed, 
was exceedingly |>roper to infuse courage and noble sentiments in the miDd; 
but) at the same time, was capable of dangerous effects in a disposition oaUir- 
ally warm and impetuous ; and on the other hand, might be rendered teiy bew- 
final, bj being grafted on a mild and moderate character. 

AAer the deam of Leonidas, who did not long survive the condemnation and 
murder of Agis, his son Cleomenes succeeded iiim in tiie throne ; and tfaou^ 
he was then ver3r young, it fave him pain to consider that he had only the empty 
title of king, while the whole authority was engrossed by the ephori, who shame 
fully abused their power. He then grew solicitous to chai^ the form of go* 
Temment ; and as he was sensible tnat few persons were cusposed to concur 
with him in that view, he imagined the accomplishment of it wouM be facili- 
tated by a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Acb«ans, 
who, very fortunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some occasions of com* 
plaint against them.J 

Aratus, from the first moments of his administration, had been industrious to 
oegotiate a league between all the states of Peloponnesus, tinm^ a persua- 
sion, that if he succeeded in that attempt', they would hare nothing to fear k 
the future from a foreign enemy ; and this nw the only point to mich ali his 
measures tended. All me other states, except the Lacedaemonians, the people 
of £lis,'and those of Arcadia, who had espoused the party of the Lacedaemoo* 
ians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, soon aAer the dea& of Leonidas, 
began to harass the Arcadians, in order to make an experiment of the Spartan 
courage, and at the same time to make it evident that he despised Cleomenes^ 
as a Young man without the least experience. 

When the ephori received intelligence of this act of hostility, fbej caused 
their troops to take the field, under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed 
were not numerous, but the consideration of the general by whom they were 
commanded, inspired them with all imaginable ardour for the war. The Achsans 
marched against them with twenty thousand foot, and one thousand horse, under 
the command of Aristomachus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium 
a city of Arcadia^ and offered them battle ; but Aratus was so iBtimidated with 
the bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to hazard 
«n engagement, and then made a retreat, which drew upon him very severe 
reproaches from his own troops, and sharp raillery from the enemy, whose troops 
did not amount to five thousand men. The courage of Cl^menes was so much 
raised by this retreat, that he assumed a loftier air among his citizens, and re- 
minded them of an expression used hj one of their ancient kings, who said, 
** That the Lacedaemonians never inquired after the number of their enemies, 
but where they were." He afterwards defeated the Achaeans in a second en- 
counter ; but Aratus, taking advantage even of his defeat, like an ekperrcnced 
general, turned his arms immediately against Mantinea, and before the enemy 
could have aiify suspicion of his design, made himself master of that city, aod 
placed a garrison in it. 

CleomeiKis, after his return to Sparta, began to think seriously on the execu- 
tion of his former design, and had sufficient influence to cause Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, to be recalled from Messene. As that prince was descended 
from the other royal house of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to the crown; 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of the ephori would reccire 
a much greater diminution, when the throne of Sparta should be filled hy its 
two kings, whose union would enable them to counterbalance their poorer. But, 
unhappily for his purpose, the same persons who had been guilty of tiie death 
' of Agis, found means to assassinate his brother Archidamus.J 

* So cane« from CHium, a city of Cyprus. t A. M. 3782. A^J.C*94X 
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CkMeoeS) SDon after this event, gained a new advant^i^ over the Achifeans^ 
in an actioo near Meg^alopolis, wherein Ljsiades was stajn, in conseqtience of 
«n^aging too for in the pursuit of the Lacedtemonians, who had been repalsed 
in an early period of the encounter. This victory was very honourable to the 
voung kitj^^ and increased his reputation to a ^at degree. He then imparted 
hk d&s^ to a small number of select and faithful friends, who served him in 
a very seasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he concerted his 
nrnrch s& as to enter the ciiy when the ephori were at supper ; at which time, 
persons who had been selected for that purpose, entered the hall with drawn 
8W(Hds, and killed four of these magistrates, with ten of those who had taken 
arms for ttieir defence.* Agesilaus was left for dead on the spot, but found 
means to save himself: after which no other person sustained any violence.* ; 
and, indeed, what had been already committed was sufficient. 

The next day Cleomenes caused the names of eighty citizens, whom he in- 
tended to banish, to be fixed up in places of public resort. He also removed 
from the hall of audience all the seats of the ephon, except one, where he de- 
termined to place himself, in order to administer justice ; and after he had con- 
voked an assembly of the people, he explained to them his reasons for the con- 
duct he bad pursued ; representir^ to tnem, in what an enormous manner the 
€phori had abused their power, by supjiressing all lawful authority, and not 
only banishing: their kings, but even causing them to be destroyed without the 
least ibrm of justice ; and menacing; those who were desirous of beholding 
Sparta happy in the most excellent form of government. He then added, that 
the conduct he pursued, rendered it sufficiently evident, that, instead of con- 
sulting his own particular interest, his whole endeavours were employed to profc- 
mote that of the citizens, and revive among them the discipline and equsility 
which the wise Lycurgus had formerly established, and from which Sparta had 
derived all its glory and reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he immediately consigned 
his whole estate to the people as their common property, and was seconded in 
that action by Mepstones, liis father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest of 
bis friends, in conjunction with all the other citizens, then complied with this 
example, and the lands were distributed agreeably to the intended plan. He 
even assigned a portion to each of those who had been banished, and promised 
to recall them as soon as affairs could be settled in a state of tranquillity. He 
then filled up the proper number of citizens with persons of the best charactei 
in all the adjacent parts, and raised four thousand foot, whom he taught to use 
lances instead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not 
with leather straps buckled on, as had before been the custom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children, which he endea- 
voured to re-establish according to the Laconic discipline, and in which he was 
greatly aided by the philosopher Sperus. The exercises and public meals soon 
resumed their ancient order and gravity ; most of the citizens voluntarily em- 
bracing this wise, noble, and regular method of life, to which the rest, whose 
number was very inconsiderable, were soon obliged to conform. In order also 
to soften the name of monarch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he ap- 
pointed his brother Euclidas king with him ; whicn is the first instance of the 
simultaneous administration of the Spartan government by two kings of the 
same house 

Cleomenes, under the Impression that Aratus and the Achseans were persuaded 
he would not presume to quit Sparta, while the dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
novelties he had introduced into the government existed, thought nothing coufd 
be more honourable and advantageous to him, than to let them see how much 
he was esteemed by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, and what confidence 
he entertained, that tlie new changes had not alienated the minds of the people 
from him. He first advanced into the territorities of Megalopolis, where his 

I * The magistraer wts cotopoied of five edlkoii. 
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these ravages be added insults, causing public games and sbows to be^exfoited 
fi>r the space of a whole day, in the sight of the enemj ; not deriviog aa^ leal 
satisfactioD from such conduct, but only intendinpp to convince then, bj thn Gai»- 
temotuous bravado, how confident he was of being victorious over tbem. 

Tooufjh it was very customary , in those times, to see tiocHps of comediaDs and 
dancers m the train of other armies, his camp was perfectly free from aU such 
dissolute proceedings. The youthfi of his army passed the greatest part of their 
time in exercising themselves, and the old men were industrious to form and 
instruct them. Even their relaxations from those employments were devoted 
to instructive and familiar conversations, interspersed with fine and d^icate rail- 
Jeries, which were always modest, and never rendered c^ensive by injurious re- 
flections. In a word, they were entirely conformable to the laws by wi»ch the 
wise legislator of Sparta had been careful to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master, who thus formed the citizen^ 
not so much by his discourse, as by his example in leading a frugal li£s, which 
had nothing in it superior to that of the meanest of his subjects ; an afiiM^iBg 
model of wisdom and abstinence, which fecilitated beyond enpresskm his ac- 
complishment of the great things he performed in Greece. For, those whose 
affairs carried them to the courts orother kintp, did not admire their riches 
and magnificence, so much as thev detested meir imperious pride, and the 
haughtiness with which they treatea those who approached them. On the con- 
trary, no such offensive manners were ever experienced in the court of Cleo- 
menes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and almost without officers ; the 
audiences he gave, were as long as the people who applied to him could desire ; 
he kindly received all persons without treating any with an air of austerity. 
This affable and en^agin^ behaviour gained him tbte universal love and vene- 
ration of his people, m which the true grandeur and merit of a king undoubtedly 
consist. 

His table was extremely simple and fiugal, and truly Laccxiic. No music 
was ever introduced there, nor did any one desire it, as his conversation well 
supplied its place ; and it is certain that those who are capable of distinguisbirig 
well, may pass their time veiy agreeably without hearing songs* Cleomenes 
never failed to enliven those repasts, either by proposiz^ curious and important 
questions, or relating some useful and agreeable piece of history ; seasoning the 
whole with a delicate vein of wit and gavety. He thought it neither an argu- 
ment of a prince's merit or gloiy , to attach men to his interest by the attractions 
of riches, and splendid tables ; whereas the ability of gaining their hearts by 
the amiable power of discourse, and the charms of a commerce, in which free- 
dom of thought, and sincerity of manners always prevailed, was considered by 
him as a trulV royal quality. 

This affable and enga^ne disposition of Cleomenes secured him the affection 
of all the troops, and inspired them with such an ardour for his service^as seemed 
to have rendered them invincible. He took several places from the Achaeans, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almost as far as Pherse 
with an intention either to give them battle, or discredit Aratus as a pusillani- 
mous leader, who had Bed from his enemy, and abandoned all their low country 
to be plundered. The Acbxans having taken the field with all their troops, and 
encamped in the territories of Dymse, Cleomenes followed them thither, and 
harassed them perpetually wiUi so much intrepidity, as at last compelled them 
to come to a battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory ; for he put their 
army to flight, killea a great many men, and took a great number of prisoners.* 
Tne Achaeans were extremely dejected at these severe losses, ana be^n to 
be apprehensive of the greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she should 
happen to be supported by the iEtolians, according to the rumour which thea 
prevailed. Aratus, who had usually been elected general eveiy other year, re- 



fesed to charge ymsetf witb^ that commission when he was chosen again, aod 
Timii^cenes was substituted in bts stead. The Achaeans severely cennirea the 
coadttct of Azatus on this occasion, and with great justice, as he, who was con- 
sidered by them as their pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his vessel at the 
momentof a threatening tempest, wherein it would have been proper and gio* 
rious hr him to have seized it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of 
several great examples related in histoiy , and when be ought to have been solely 
solicitous to sate the state at the expense of his own life. If he had even de- 
spaired of retrieving the affairs of the Achaeans, he ought rather to have submitted 
to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by bhth, and king of Sparta, than to call ia 
the assistance of foreigners, and malce them masters of Peloponnesus, as wilt 
soon appear to have been the event. Jealousy, however, extinguishes all pru- 
dent reoections, and is a malady not to be cured hj reason alone.* 

The Acfaseans, being reduced to the last extremities, and especially aAer the 
loss of die lirst battle, sent ambassadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace, t 
The king seemed at first determined to impose very rigid terms upon them ; but 
afiterwards despatched an embassy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed general of the Achsan league, promlsii^ on that condition to accommo- 
date ail differences between them, and restore the prisoners and places he had 
taken from them. The Achaeans, who were yerr willii^ to accept a peace on 
these terms, desired Cleomenes to be present at Lerna^here they were to hold 
a general assembly, in order to conclude the treaty. The kinjr accordingly set 
out for that place, but an unexpected accident, which hapi)ened to nim, prevented 
the interview ; and Aratus endeavoured to improve it in such a manner as to 
hinder the negotiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had pos- 
sessed the chief authority in the Acha&an league for the space of thirty-three 
years, it would be very dishonourable in him to suffer a young man to graft him* 
self upon, and divest him of all his glory and power, by supplanting him in a 
command he had acquired, augmented, and retained for so many years. These 
considerations induced him to use all his efforts to dissuade the Achaeans from 
the conditions proposed to them hj Cleomenes ; but as he had the mortification to 
find himself incapable of conciliating them with this view, because they dreaded 
the biravery and uncommon success of Cleomenes, and likewise thought the La- 
cedemonians were veiy reasonable in their intentions to restore Peloponnesus 
to its ancient state, he had recourse to an expedient which no Grecian ought to 
have approved, and was extremely dishonourable in a man of his rank and cha- 
racter. His design was to call in the assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia^ 
and by inevitable consequence make him master of Greece, 

He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cause to be dissatisfied with 
his former proceedings; but he was sensible, that princes may be properly said 
to have neither friends nor enemies, and that they form their opinions of things 
by the standard of their own interest. He , however, would not openly enter into 
a negotiation of this nature, nor propose it as from himself; because he knew, 
that if it should happen to prove unsuccessful, he must inevitably incur all the 
odium : and besides, it would be making a plain declaration to the Achaeans^ 
that if he had not absolutely despaired of retrieving their affairs, he would not 
advise them fo have recourse to their professed enejpay. He therefore concealed 
his real views, like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded by in- 
direct and secret -methods. As the city of Megalopolis was nearest to Sparta, 
it la^r most exposed to die incursions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began 
to think themselves sufficient sufferers by the war, as the Achaeans were so far 
from beii^in a condition to support them, that they were unable to defend them- 
selves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus 
had brought over to his scheme, made a proposal in the council of that city, fot 
demanding permission of the Achaeans, to implore the assistance of Antigonus. 
ThismotioQ was immediately assented to, and the Achaeans granted them the 
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pen&niion they dcaired. These two citizewne]^ thendq^ed to be &01IIM> 

fiena;en of that jproposal, aod Aratus had been careful to funu^ them^ preyieudf 
with sufficient instructions. When they received audiem^ of Antigoous, they 
lightly touched upon the particulars which related to their city, and then strongly 
insisted, in cooforroity to their instruction8«on the imminent danger to which tlte 
king himself would be exposed, should the alliance which was then spdken of 
between the ^tolians ana Cleoroenes take effect. They then represented to 
him, that if the united forces of these two states should have those advantages 
over the Achaeans-which they expected to obtain, the towenngambition of Cleo- 
menes would never be satisfied with the mere conquest of reloponnesus, as it 
was evident that he aspired to the empire of all Greece, which it would be im- 
possible for him to seize, without entirely destroying the authority of the Ma- 
cedonians. To these remonstrances they added, that if the ^tolians should 
not happen to ioin Cleomenes, the Acheans would be capable of supporting 
themselves with their own forces, and should have no cause to trouble the king 
with their importunities for his assistance : but iL on the other band, fortune 
should prove averse to them, and permit the confederacy between those two 
states to take effect, they must then entreat him not to be an uncoocemed spec- 
tator of the ruin df reloponnesus, which might even be attended with &tai con- 
sequences to himself. They also took care to insinuate to the. king, that Aratus 
would enter into all his measures, and give him, in due time, sufficient security 
for his own ddelity and good intentions.* 

Antigonus highly approved all these representations, and seized with plea- 
sure the opjportunity that was now offered him for engaging in the affairs of 
Greece. This had always been the policy of the successors of Alexander, who, 
by declaring themselves kings, had converted the form of their respective 
governments into monarchy. They were sensible that it nearly concerned 
tnem to oppose all such states as had any inclination to retain their liberty, and 
the form ot popular government ; and wherever they found themselves in no 
condition to extinguish these, they attempted to weaKen Uiem at least,, and to 
render the people incapable of forraii^ any considerable enterprises, by sow- 
ing the seeas of* division between republics and free states, and engaging them 
in wars against each other, in order to render themselves necessary to them, 
and prevent their shaking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces. 
Polvbius, speaking ot one of these princes, declares in express terms, that he 
had paid laige pensions to several tyrants in Greece, who were professed ene- 
mies to liberty.! 

It cannot therefore be thought surprising, that Antigonus should prove so 
tractable to the solicitations and demands of the Megalopditans. He wrote 
them an obliging letter, wherein he promised to assist them, provided the 
Achaeans would consent to that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis 
were tiansported at the happy result of their negotiation, and immediately des- 
patched the same deputies to the general assembly of tbs Ach8eans,in order to 
inform that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and to press them to 
put their interests immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himself in private for the masterly stroke 
b^ which he had succeeded m his intr^e, and to find Antigonus not possessed 
with any impressions to his *^ prejudice, as he had reason to apprehend. He 
wished, indeed, to have had no occasion for his assistance : and though neces- 
sity obliged him to have recourse to that prince, he was wilting to guard against 
the imputation of those measures, and for haviD|f them seem to have been con- 
certed by the Achxans, without any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into the £sset&bly, 

s they read the letter of Antigonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 

reception he had given them ; with the affection and esteem he had expressed 

for the Achieans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
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witli desitki^, In the name of theli* cit^,that llie Adi«ans would inyite Antigo* 
mis to be present as soon as possible, in their assembly ; and everrone seemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus then ruse up, and after he had represented 
the voluntaiy goodness of the king in the strongest light, and commended the 
sentiments that prevailed in the assembly, he intimated to them, that there was 
no necessity for precipitating any thing ; that it would be veiy honourable for 
the republic to endeavour to terminate her wars bv her own forces ; and that if 
any calamitous accident should render her incapable of doing so, it would then 
be time enough to have recourse to her friends. This advice was generalhr ap* 
proved ; and it was concluded that the Acfaaeans should employ their own forces 
in supporting the present war. 

Tbp events of it were, however, very unfavourable to them ; for Cleomenes 
made himself master of several cities of Peloponnesus,* the most considerable 
of which was Aigos, and at last seized Corinth,! with the exception of the citadel. 
The Achsans had then no longer time for deliberation ; Antigonus was called 
in to their assistance, and they came to a resolution to deliver up the citadel to 
him, without which he would never have engaged in that expedition ; for he 
wanted a place of strength, and there was none which suited him so effectually 
as that, as well on account of its advantageous situation between two seas, as its 
fortifications, which rendered it almost impregnable. Aratus sent his son to An- 
tigonus among the other hostages. That prince advanced by long marches, 
u^ith an army of twenty thousand foot and fourteen hundred horse. Aratus set 
out by sea, with the principal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the 
city of Pe^, unknown to tne enemy ; and when that prince was mformed of 
his arrival m person, he advanced to him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to a general of distinguished rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the passage of the Isthmus, thought 
It more adviseable to throw up trenches, and raise stroi^ walls to fortify the 
passes of the Onian mountains,! and to harass the enemy by frequent aiiacks, 
rather than hazard a battle with such well-disciplined and warlike troops. This 
conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to great extremities, for he bad 
not provided himself with any considerable quantity of provisions, and found it 
not very practicable to force the passes defended by Cleomenes : the only ex^ 
pedient, therefore, to which Ant^nus could have recourse in diis perplexity^ 
was to advance to the promontoiy of Heraea, and from thence to transport his 
army by sea to Sicyon ; which would require a considerable time as well as 
great preparations, which could not easily be made. 

While Antigonus was embarrassed in this manner, some friends of Aratus afi* 
rived at hia camf) one night, by sea, and informed him that the people of Aigos 
had revolted against Cleomenes, and were then besieging the citadel. Aratus 
having likewise received fifteen hundred men from Antigonus, set out by sea, 
and arrived at £pidaurus.§ 

Cleomenes receiving intelligence of these proceedings about nine or ten in 
the evening, immediately detached Megistones, with two thousand men, to sue 
cour his parff at Ar^os as soon as possible ; after which he industriously watched 
the motions of Antiffonus. and, to animate the Corinthians, assured them, that 
the disorders which Dad lately happened at Ar^os were no more than a slight 
commotion excited by a few mutinous persons, which would easily be suppressed. 
In this, however, he was deceived, for Megistones having been slain in a skir^ 
mish, as soon as he entered Argos, the Lacedaemonian gamson was soon reduced 
to the last extremity, and several couriers had been sent from those troops to 
demand immediate assistance from the Spartan army. Cleomenes being then 
apprehensive that the enemies, if they should happen to make themselves masters 
of Aigos, would shut up all the passes against nim, and by that means be in a 
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•OBditkm to lavage all Laeooia with impumty, and ev«i la fotm the m^oI 
Sparta, which would then be without defence, therefore tliought it adviseame to 
decamp, and marched with all his army from Connth. 

Antigomis, soon after this retreat of the Lacedsemoniaiis, eoteied the }Aaoe, 
and secured it to himself with a good garrisoD. Cleomenes in the mean time, 
arrired at Aigoa, bef(»e the revolters had aoj suspicion of his approach, and st 
fitst succeeded so far as to scale several parts of the town, where De forced some 
of the enemy's troops to save themselves by flight ; but Aratus haviiig entered 
the city oo one side, and king Antigonus appearing with all his troops gh the 
«ther, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

During the continuance of this march, be received advice in the evening from 
couriers at Tegea, which affected him as much as all his £:HTner misfortunes 
They acquamted him with the death of his consort Agiatis, from whom he had 
never been able to ali6ent himself a whole campaign, even when his expeditjons 
were most successful ; and such was his tenderness and esteem (or her, tnat it bad 
always been custoroaiy for him to make fre<)uent returns to Sparta to enjoy tbe 
pleasure of her company^. Tbe next morning he renewed his march by dawn, 
and arrived eariy at oparta, where, ailer he had devoted some momenla in 
IXHjring out his sorrows to bis mother and children in his own house, he resumed 
the management of public affairs. 

About me same time, Ptolemy, who had promised to assist him in the war, 
sertt to him to demand his mother and children as hostages. It was a long time 
before Cleomenes could presume to acquaint his parent with tbe king of Egypt's 
f lemand ; and though he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to ex- 
plain himself, be never bad resolution enough to enter upon the subject. His 
loother, observing the perplexity in which he appeared, began to entertain some 
Mispicton of the cause ; for mothers have usually a great share of penetration, 
with reference to their children. She inquired of those who were most intimate 
with him, whether her son did not desire something froQi her, which he could 
not prevail upon himself to communicate to her ? And when Cleomenes had 
at last tbe resolution to open the affair to her ; " How, my atm !" said she, with 
a smile, ** is ^is the secret you wanted courage to disclose to me ? Why, m tbe 
name of heaven, did you not immediately cause me to be put on board some 
vessel, and sent, without a moment's delay, to any part of tbe world, where my 
person may be useful to Sparta, before old age consumes and destroys it in lan- 
guor and inaction ?" 

When tbe preparations for her voyage were completed, Cratesidea the mother 
of Cleomenes, took her son aside, before she entered the vessel, and led him 
mto thia temple of Neptune. There she held him a great while clasp^ in hei 
arms, and after sne had bathed his iace with a tender flow of tears, she recom- 
mended the liberty and honour of his country to his care. When she saw him 
weep in the excess of his anguish at that melancholy parting, ^'Kingof Lace- 
dsmon," said she, " let us dry up our tears, that no person, when we quit flie 
temple, may see us weep, or do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For, this is in 
our power ; events are in the bands of God." When slve had expressed her- 
self to this effect, sbe composed her countenance, led her infant grandson to the 
ship, and commanded the pilot to sail that moment from the pc?t. 

As soon as she arrived in ^ypt, she was informed that Ptolemy, having re- 
ceived an embassy from Antigonus, was satisfied with the proposab made by 
fiiat prince ; and she had likewise intelligence, that her son Cleomenes was so- 
licited by the Achaeans to conclude a treaty with them and Sparta, but that he 
durst not put an end to the war without the consent of Ptolemy, because he was 
apprehensive of his mother, who was then in the power of that kiittf. Wheo 
Abe had been fully instructed in these particulars, she sent express orders to her 
son, to transact, without the least fear or hesitation, whatever be imagined would 
prove beneficial or glorious to Sparta, and not to suffer himself to be discon- 
certed by bis apprehensions of the treatment an aged woman and a little in&nt 
might sustam from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiipenfts which even the^vomen 
ta thoi^ht it their glory to cherish. 
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Atotieronus, b the mean tfme,iiaTm^ made himself master of T^pea^ Man- 
tinea, Orchomene, and several other cities ; Cleomenes, who was then reduced 
to the necessity of defending Laconia, permitted all the helots who were capable 
of payir^ &ye minee, to purchase their freedom. From this contributibn he 
raised five hundred talents, and armed two thousand of these helots after the 
Macedonian manner, in order to onpose them to the leucaspides of Antigonus ; 
be then formed an enterprise, whicn certainly no one could have expected from 
him. The city of Megalopolis was very considerable at that time, and even not 
inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes concerted measures for sur- 
prising this city, ana to take it without an]r opposition ; and as Antigonus had 
sent most of his troops into winter quarters in Macedonia, while he himself con* 
tinned at l^ium, to assist in the assembly of the Achseans, the king of Sparta 
justly supposed that the garrison of the city could not be very strong at that 
time, nor their guards very strict in their duty, as they were not apprehensive 
of any insult from an enemy so weak as himself; and, consequently, that if he 
proceeded with expedition m his design, Antigonus, who was then at the distance 
of three days march from the place, would be incapable of affording it any as- 
sistance. The event succeeded according to the plan he had projected ; for as 
fee arrived at the city by night, he scaled the walls, and made himself master 
of the place without any opposition. Most of the inhabitants retired to Mes 
5ene, with their wives and children, before their enemies had any thoughts ot 
pursuing them ; and Antigonus was not informed of this accident till it was too 
late to retrieve it.* 

Cleomenes, with a generobihr of mind which has few examples in history, sent 
a herald to acquaint the people of Megalopolis, that he would restore them the 
possession of their city, provided they would renounce the Acheean league, and 
enter into a friendship and confederacy with Sparta ; but, however advantage- 
ous this office seemea, they could not prevail on themselves to accept it, but ra- 
ther chose to be deprived of their estates, as well as of the monuments of their 
ancestors, and the temples of their gods, in a word, to see themselves divested 
of all that was most dear and valuaole to them, than to violate the faith they had 
sworn to their allies. The famous Philoptemen, whom we shall frequently have 
occasion to mention in the sequel of this history, and who was then at Mes- 
«ene, contributed not a little to thb generous resolution. Who could ever ex- 
pect to discover so much greatness of soul, and such a nobleness of thought, 
from the veiy dregs of Greece ; for, by that name, the times of which we now 
treat may justly to described, when we compare them with the glorious ages 
of Gheece, united and triumphant, when even the lustre of its victories was Tost 
in the splendour of its virtues ! 

This refusal of the Mej^alopolitans highly enraged Cleomenes, who, till the 
moment he received their answer, had not only spared the city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the soldiers from committing the least disorder ; but 
his anger was tiien inflamed to such a. degree, that he abandoned the place to 
pillage, and sent all the statues and pictures to his own city. He also demo 
lisbed the greatest part of the wsJtls, with the strongest quarters, and then 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation of the city extremely af- 
flicted the Achaeans, who considered their inability to assist such faithful allies, 
as a. crime for which they ought to reproach themselves. 

This people were soon sensible, that by imploring the aid of Antigonus, they 
had subjected themselves to an imperious master, who made their Imerties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to pass a decree, which prohibited therr. 
from writing to any king, or sending any embassy, without his permission ; and 
he obliged them to furnish provisions, and pay mr the garrison he had put into 
the citadel of Corinth, which, in reality, was making them pay for their own 
chains ; for this citadel was the very place which kept them in suljection. 
They had abandoned themselves to slavery in so abject a maimer, as even to 
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dfer sacrifices and libations, and exhibit public games, in booour o(ABSagom; 
and Aiatus was no loiter re«^ed by them. AntiicoDus set up in Argo$ ai/ die 
statues of tbose tyrants whicli Aratus had thrown down, and destroved aU Ibose 
which bad beeo erected in honour of the persons who surprised the citadel d 
Corinth, except one. which was that of Aratus himself; and all the entreatiei 
c( this jneneral could not prevail upon the king; to desist from such a proceediog. 
The sight of these transactions s^ye hira the utmost anxiety ; but he was do 
KNieer master of affairs, and sufiered a just punishment for subjecting himself 
ana his countiy to a foreign yoke. Antigonus also took the cky of MantiDea* 
and when he bad roost inhumanly murdered a great number of the citizens, aDO 
sold the rest into captivity, he abandoned the place to the Argives, in order to 
iU being repeopled by them : and eren chaii^ed Aratus with that commission, 
who had the mearaieas to call this new-inhabited city Antigonia, in honour ot 
him who had shown himself its most cruel enemy. A sad, and at the same 
time, a salutary example, which shows, that when once a person has consented 
to ptoop to a state of servitude, he sees himself daily coaq>el]ed (o descend 
lower, without knowing where or how to stop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his republic with shackles, 
was guiltf of an unpamonable crime, the enormity of which, no great quality 
nor any shining action can ever extenuate. He aqted thus, merely through jea- 
lousy of his rival Cleomenes, whose glory, and tlie superiority which that young 
prince had obtained over him by tSe success of bis arms, were insupportable 
to binu What, says Plutarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Acbseans, as tbf 
sole prelhninary to the peace he offered them ? Was it not their election of him 
for their general ? And did he not demand that with a view to complete the 
welfare of their cities, and secure to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as 
a testimony of gratitude for so signal an honour, and so glorious a title ? l^ 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it hjd been absolutely necessary for them to have 
chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek or a bar- 
?*"*)<»», for the Macedonians were considered as such ; in a word, if they were 
obliged tc i «ve a roaster, would not the meanest citizen of Sparta have been 
preferable to the greatest of the Macedonians ; at least, in the opinion of those 
nho had any regard to the honour and reputation of Greece ? Jealousy, bow- 
ever, extinguished all those sentiments in the mind of Aratus ; so difficult is it 
to behold superior merit with an eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to submit to Cleomenes, nor con> 
sent that a king of Sparta, descended from Hercuks,and a king who had lately 
re-established the ancient discipline of that cit}r, should add to his other title? 
that of captain-general of the Achaeans, called in a stranger, to whom he had 
forraeriy professed himself a mortal enemy ; in consequence of which, be filled 
Pelononnesus with those very Macedonians, whom he nad made it his glcMy to 
expel from thence in his youth. He even threw himself at their feet, and all 
Achaia, by his example, fell prostrate before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accomplish the commands of their imperious masters* In a 
word, from a man accustomed to liberty, he became an abject and servile flat- 
terer ; he had the baseness to offer sacrifices to Antigonus, and placed hiroseif 
at the head of a procession crowned with chaplets of flowers, joining at the 
same time in hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering, by these low 
adulations, that homage to a mortal man, which none but the Divinity can claim, 
and even to a man who then carried death in bis bosom, and was ready to si»k 
into putrefaction ; for be at that time was reduced to the last extremity by a 
slow consumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in other respects, 
and had shown himself to be an extraordinary person, altogether wortb]^ ^^ 
Greece. In him, says Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance of human frailty; 
which, amidst the lustre of so many rare and excellent qualities, could not ibitn 
the planof a virtue exempted from blame. 

We have already observed, that Antigonus bad sent his* troops into winter 
auartess in Maceddoia. Cleomenes. at the return of spring, fonned an ento* 
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pfise, wbtch, in tbe opinton of flie vulgar, was the result of temcrfly and folly; 
but, according to Pofybius, a competent judge in affairs of that nature, it was 
concerted with all imaginable prudence and sagacity. As he was sensible that 
file Macedonians were dispersed in their quarters, and that Antigonus passed 
the winter season with his friends at Argos, without any other ^uard than^an 
inconsiderable number of foreign troops ; he made an irruption into the terri- 
tories of Argos in order to lay them Waste. He was of opinion, at the same 
time, that if Antigonus should be so much affected with the apprehensions of 
ignominy as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be defeated ; and that, on 
the other hand, if he should decline fighting, he would lose all his reputation 
with the Achaeans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered, 
more daring and intrepid. The event succeeded accordii^ to his expectations ; 
for as the whole country was ruined by the devastations 01 his troops, the peo- 
ple of Aigos, in their rage and impatience, assembled in a tumultuous manner 
at the palace-ffate, and with a murmuring tone, pressed the king either to give 
their enemies oattie, or resign the command of his troops to those who were 
less timorous than himself. Antigonus, on the other hand, who had so much of 
the prudence and presence of mind essential to a great general, as to be sensi- 
ble that the dishonourable part of one in his station, dia not consist in hearing 
himself reproached, but in exposing himself rashly , and without reason, and in 
quittiqg certainties for chance, refused to take the field, and persisted in his re- 
solution not to fight. Cleomenes, therefore, led up his troops to the walls of 
Argos, and when he had laid the low country waste, marched his army back to 
Sparta.* 

This expedition redoimded very much to his honour, and even obliged his 
enemies to confess that he was an excellent general, and a person of the highest 
merit and capacity in the conduct of the most arduous affairs. In a word, they 
could never sufficiently admire his manner of opposing the forces of a single 
city to the whole power of the Macedonians, united with that of Pelopounes^ut, 
notwithstanding the immense supplies which had been furnished by the king ; 
and especially when they considered, that he had not only preserved Lacooia 
free from all insults, but had even penetrated into the territories of his enemies, 
where he ravaged the country, and made himself master of several great cities. 
This they were persuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in 
the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of soul. A misfortune, hoiv* 
ever, unhappily prevented him from reinstating Sparta in her ancient power, as 
will be evident m the sequel. 

SECTIOir V. — ^BATTLE OF SELASIA, WRBRfitN AVTtGOtfVB DEFEATS CLEOMENEI. 
A GREAT EARTB^ITAKE AT RHODEff. 

The Macedonians and Achseans having quitted their quarters in the summer 
season, Antigonus put himself at the head of them, and advanced into Laconia. 
liis army was composed of twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hundred 
horse ; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than twenty thousand men. 
As the latter of these two princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he had 
fortified all the passes, by posting detachments of his own troops in them, and 
by throwing up mtrenchments, and cutting down trees ; after wnich he formed 
his camp at Selasia. He rightly imagined that the enemies would endeavour 
to force a passage into that countiy through this avenue, and was not deceived. 
This defile was formed by two mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, 
and' tiie other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them, on the 
bank? of which was the road to Sparta. Cleomenes, having throvm up a good 
intrenchment at the fbot of these mountains, posted his brotner Euc^idas on the 
eminence of Eva, at the! head of the allies, and planted himself on Olympus, with 
the Lacedsmonians, and a party of the foiekn troops, placine, at the same time, 
along eadibank of the river, a detachment oftfae cavaliyapd ioreign auxiliaries.f 

• Flut. in CleoBk. p. tiS, 817. Polyb. 1. it. d. 149. 
t A. M« ^7U. Ant. J. €4 SM. Pol/b. 1. it. pb t«e^l54. Pint 'in Ci«»A. ». tU, tM. . IMd i)a !%•• 
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AntigoDOf 9 ivhen he aniTed there, saw all the passes fortified, and was sea* 
sible, by the maimer io which Cleomeiies had posted his trooj^, that he Edd 
neglected no precaution for defending himself and attackii^ his enemies, aod 
that he had formed bis camp in such an advantageous position, as TeiMkiei all 
aporoaches to it extremely difficult. All this abated his ardour for a batde, 
atiQ caused bim to encamp at a small distance, where he had an opportunity 
of coverinp^ bis troops with a rivulet He continued there for several days, la 
order to view the situation of the different posts, and sound the disposition of 
the people who composed the enemy's array. Sometimes he seemed to be fonn- 
ing designs, which kept the enemy in suspense how to act. They however were 
always on their guard, and the situation of each army equally secured them 
from insults. At last both sides resolved upon a decisive battle. 

It is not easy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was posted so advan- 
tageously at that time, and whose troops were inferior to those of the enemy by 
one third, and were secure of a free communication in their rear with Sparta, 
from whence they might easiljr be supplied with provisions, should resolve, with- 
out the least apparent necessity, to hazard a battle, the event of which was to 
decide the fate of Lacedsmon. 

Polybius indeed seems to intimate the cause of this proceeding, ^vhen he 
observes, that Ptolemy caused Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no lox^r 
would supply htm with money, ami exhorted him at the same time to come to 
an accommodation with Anti^onus. As Cleomenes, therefore, was incapable of 
defraying the expense of this war, and was not only in arrear with his foreign 
troops to the amount of a very considerable sum, but found it extremely difficiDt 
to maintain bis Spartan forces, we may consequently suppose that this situation 
of his affairs was his inducement to venture a battle. 

When the signals were given on each side, Antigonus detached a body of 
troops, consisting of Macedonian and Ulyrian battalions, alternately disposed, 
against those of the enemy, posted on mount £va» His second line consisted 
of Acamanians and Cretans, and in the rear of these two thousand Achaeans were 
drawn up as a body of reserve. He drew up his cavalrv along the bank of the 
river, in order to confront those of the enemy, and caused them to be supported 
by a thousand of the Achsean foot, and the same number of Megalopoiitans. 
He then placed himself at the head of the Macedonians, and the light-armed 
foreign troops, and advanced to Mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The 
foreigners were disposed in the first line, and marched immediately before the 
Maced9nian phalanx, which was divided into two bodies, the one in the rear of 
the other, because the ground would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The action began atlVIount Eva, when the light-armed troops, who had been 
posted with an intention to cover and support the cavaliy ot Cleomenes, ob- 
serving that the remotest cohorts of the Achsean forces were uncovered, imme- 
diately wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Those who endeavoured 
to gain the summit of the mountain, found themselves vigorously pressed by the 
enemy, and in great danger, being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in 
a hijfner situation, at the same time that they were charged in their rear by the 
foreign troops, who attacked them with the greatest impetuosity. Philopmmen 
and his citizens were posted among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were sup- 
|)orted by the Illyrians, aixi had orders not to move from that post till apar- 
ticular signal should be ^iven. Philopoemen observing that it would be diiOScult 
to tali upon this light infantry of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this 
was the critical moment for the chai^, immediately communicated his opinion 
to such of the king's officers as commanded the cavalry. They, however^ 
would not so much as hear him, merely because he had never commanded, and 
was then very young ; and even treated what he said as a chimera. Philopoe- 
men was not diverted from his purpose by that conduct, but at the head of hi» 
own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow him, be attacked and repulsed 
that bo^ of infantry with great slaug^hter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, beine disengaged by this operation from what 
betea bad letarded their motioiiSt bctlalv^marched up the hill tft Ihehr enemies. 
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&iA:ltdas was then to eogage with a phalanx, wboae whole force eonaatod ni the 
strict union of its parts, the closeness of its ranks, the steady and equal force 
of its numerous and pointed spears, and the uniform impetuosity of that heavy 
body, which, by its weight, overthrew and bore down ail before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would have marched 
down the mountain with such of his troops as were lightest armed and most ae- 
tive, to have met the phalanx. He mi^bt easily have attacked those lioops as 
soon as they began to ascend, and would then have harassed them on every side. 
The inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of ascending it entirely un- 
covered, would have enabled him to have opened a passage through this body 
of men, and to have, interrupted their march, hj puttii^ their ranks into con- 
fusion, and breaking their order of battle ; he might also have fallen back by 
degrees, in order to regain the summit of the mountain, as the enemy advanced 
upon him ; and after he had deprived them of the only advantage they could 
expect from the quality of their arms, and the disposition of their troops, he 
mi^ht have improved the advantage o£ his post in such a manner, as to have 
easily put them to flight. 

Euclidas, instead of acting in this manner,^ continued on the top of the moun- 
tain, flattering himself, that victory would infallibly attend his arms ; he ima- 
gined, in all probability, that the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, 
the easier it would be for him to precipitate their troops down the steep de- 
clivity ; but, as he had not reserved for his own forces a sufficient extent of ground 
for any retreat that might be necessary for avoidii^ the formidable charge of 
the phalanx, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops were crowded 
together in such a manner, as obliged him to fight on the summit of the moun- 
tain, where they could not lon^ sustain the weight of the lUyrian arms, and the 
order of battle into which that infantry fonned themselves on the eminence ; and 
as his men could neither retreat nor change their ground, they were soon de- 
feated by their enemies. 

During this action the cavalzy of each army had also ens^aged. That of the 
Achaeans behaved themselves with great bravery, and Philopoemen in particu- 
lar ; because they were sensible that the liberties of their republic would be de- 
cided by this battle. Philopoemen, in the heat of the action, nad his horse killed 
under him, and while he fought, his annour was pierced throuirh with a javelin ; 
the wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill consequences. 

The two kings began the ei^agement on Mount Olympus, with their light- 
armed troops and foreign soldiers, of whom each had about five thousand. As 
thb action was performed in the sight of the sovere^n and the armies, the troops 
emulated each other in signalizing themselves, as well in parties, as when the 
battle became general. Man to man, and rank to rank, all foi^ht with the ut- 
most vigour and obstinacjr. Cleomenes, when be saw his brother defeated^ and 
his cavalry losin£^ ground in the plain, was apprehensive that the enemy would 
pour u^n him £rom all quarters ; and therefore thought it adviseable to level 
all the intrenchments around his camp, and cause his whole army to march out 
in front. The trumpets having sounded a signal for the light-armed troops to 
retreat from the tract between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with loud 
shoute, shifting their lances at the same time, and began the chaige. The ac- 
tion was veiy hot. The Macedonians sometimes fell back before the valour 
of the Spartans ; and these in their turn, were unable to sustain the weight of 
the Macedonian phalanx ; till at last the troops of Antigonus, advancii^ with 
their lances lowered and closed, charged the Lacedaemonians with all the im- 
petuosity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove them from their 
intrenchments. The defeat then became general ; the Lacedsemonians fell in 
great numbers, and those who survived fled from the field of battle in the jgreatest 
disorder. Cleomenes, with only a few horse, retreated to Sparta, riutarch 
assures us, that most of the foreign troops perished in this battle, and that no 
more than two hundred Lacedaemonians escaped out of six thousand. 

It may justly be said, that Antigonus derived his success, in some measure. 
6K»n the prudence aad hraveiy of the young I%ilopceimeQ« His bold nssdv^ 
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tea t» tflidfcflie Hght wta%tef of the tn&m wfth ao far ibrces as tbose of lib 
emi'tiooOT) contriDuted to die o f ertli io w of tiiewinp commanded by fiodidas, 
and that drew OB the general defeat. This action, undertaken by a private cap- 
tain of horse, not only without ordns, but in oppositioD to the superior offioefs, 
and er«n contrary to the conunand of the general, seema to be a transgsessioQof 
mili(ai7 discipline ; but it ought to be remembered, that the wel&re of an anny 
is a circumstance superior to all other oonsiderations. Had the general beea 
l^resent, he himself would have given directions lor Uiat motion, and the deia;^ 
4 \ eii of a single moment, might occasion the impossibility of its success. It is 
f -vident that Antigontts jud^^ of the action in ttiis manner ; forvpb«i tibe battle 
was over, he assumed an aw of seeminr displeasure, and demanded of Akxan- 
iiei*, who commanded his cavaliy, what nis reason could be for fo^inning the at- 
tack before the signal, oontraiy to the orders he had issued ? Alexand^ then re- 
plying, that it was not himself, but a youn^ officer of Megalopdis, who had trans- 
gressed his commands in tlmt manner, ^^ That joung man," said Antigonus, 
'' in seising the occasion, behaved like a great general, but you, the genera), 
»ike a young man." 

Sparta, on this disaster, showed that ancient steadiness and inti^dity, vrhich 
seemed to have something of a savage air, and had distinguished her citizens 
on al)^ occasions. No married woman was seen to mourn for the loss of her hus- 
bands The old men celebrated the death of their children ; and the children 
congratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one deplored the 
fate which had prevented them iiom sacrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
countiy. They opened their hospitable doors to tbose who returned covered 
tvith wounds from the army ; they attended them with peculiar care, and sup- 
plied them with all the accommodations they needed. No trouble or confusion 
was seen through the whole city, and every individual lamented more the pub- 
lic calamity, mm amr particular loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advised his citizens to receive Antt- 
gonus ; assuring them, at the same time^ that whatever might be his own con- 
dition, he woula always promote the welfare of his countnr with the utmost plea- 
sure, whenever it should happen to be in bis power. He then retired into his 
own house, but would neither drink, though very thirsty, nor sit down, tfaoueh 
extremely fatigued. Charged as he then was with the weight of his armour, be 
leaned agarost a column, with bis head reclined on his arm ; and after he had 
deliberated with himself for some time on the different melisures in his power 
to take, he suddenly quitted the house, and went with his friends to the port 
of Gythium, where ne embaiked in a vessel he had prepared for that puix>ose, 
and mailed for Eg^pt. 

A Spartan, havine made a livel^r representaticm to him of the melancholy c<»i- 
sequences that might attend his intended voyage to Egypt, and the incGgnity 
a king of Sparta would sustain by crouching in a servile manner to a foreign 
prince, took that opportunity to exhort him in the strongest manner, to prevent 
those Just reproaches by a voluntaiy and glorious death, and to vindicate, by that 
action* tbose who had sacrificed their lives in the fields of Selasia for the libertjr 
of Sparta. ** You are deceived," cried Cleomenes, " if you imagine there is 
any bravenr in confronting death, merely through the appr^ieisipn of false 
shame, or the desire of empty applause ; say rather, that sucb an action is mean 
and pusillanimous. The death we may be induced to covet, instead of being 
the evasion of an action, ought to be an action itself,* since nothing can be more 
ilisbonoiirable than either to live or die, merely fot one's s^f. Fbr my part, I 
shall endeavour to be useful to my country, to my latest breath ; and wheneTeT 
this hope shall fail us, it will be ea^ for us to liave recourse to death, if such 
should be then our inclination.*^ 

Cleomenes had scarcely set sail, before Antigonus airived at Sparta, and 
made himself master of the city. He seemed to treat the inhal»tant» more like 

* Tlui aaci«»u •MnUima it Mt a prmcipl*. tbnt the aeath of the perM>M employed 1q the aamwirtnitien 
of a st;ctc ouf ht ooith«r to b* uselets nor inactive, with rcipect tQ die public : but « natHfft} COI«equ«s»a oi^ 
the*.- numirf, Md one of tbeir UMt iii>p«rtaat •ctiou.r^AiiU la Lycnrf . p. «.^ 
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a friend than a conqueror ; and declafed to them, that be had not engaged in 
a war against the Spartans, but against Cleomenes, whose fiteht had satisfied 
and disarmed his resentment. He likewise added, that it would be glorious to 
his memory, to have it said by posterity, that Sparta had been preserved by 
the prince who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckoned he bad 
fiaved that city by abolishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accomplished 
for the re-establishment of the ancient laws of Lycuncus ; though that conduct 
was the real cause of its ruin. Sparta lost all that was valuable to her, by the 
overthrow and mvoluntaiy retreat of Cleomenes. One fatal battle blotted out 
that happj; dawn of power and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes 
of reinstating his city in her ancient splendour and original authorihr, which 
were incapable of subsisting after the abolition of those ancient laws and customs 
on which her welfare was founded. Corruption then resumed her former course, 
and daily gathered strength, till Sparta sunk to her last declension in a very 
thort si^ace of time. It may therefore be justly said, that the bold views and 
enteri)rises of Cleoraones were the last struggles of her expiring liberty.* 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered it, and his departure 
was occasioned by the intelligence he had received, that a war had broken out 
in Macedonia, where the barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news 
had arrived three days sooner, Cleomenes mi^t have been saved. Antigonus 
was already afflicted with a severe indisposition, which at last «nded in a coi>- 
sumption and total defluxlonof hamoui^,that carried him off two or three years 
afler. He, however, would not suffer himself to be dejected by this ill state 
of health, and had even spirit enough to engage in new battles in his own king- 
«loin« It was said, that after he had been victorious over the Illyrians,he was 
so transported with joy, that he frequently repeated these expressions, " O the 
glorious, happy battle !" And that he uttered this exclamation with so raucb. 
ardour, that he burst a vein, and lost a large quantity of blood ; this accident 
was succeeded by a violent fever, which ended bis days. Some time before 
his death he settled the succession to his dominions in favour of Philip, the son 
of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age ; or it may rather be said, that 
he returned him the sceptre, which had only been deposited in his hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, sorived at Alexandria, where he met with a 
very cold reception from the king, when he was first introduced into his pre- 
sence. But after he had given that monarch proofs of his admirable sense, and 
shown in his common conversation, the generous freedom, openness, and sim- 
plicity of the Spartan manners, attendecTwith a graceful politeness, in which 
there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride that became his birth and dig 
nity, Ptolemy was then sensible of his merit, and esteemed him infinitely more 
than all those courtiers who were only solicitous to please him by abject flat 
teries. He was even struck with confusion and remorse for his neglect of so 
great a man, and for his havii^ abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raised 
his own reputation, and enlai^ed his power to an infinite degree, by his victory 
over that prince. The king of Egypt then endeavoured to comfort and relieve 
Cleomenes, by treating him with the utmost honour, and giving him repeated 
assurances that he would send him into Greece with such a fleet and a supply 
of mon^, as, with his other good offices, should be sufficient to re-establish him 
on the throne. He also assigned him a yearly pension of twenty-four talents, 
with which he supported himself and his friends with the utmost frugality, re- 
serving all the remainder of that allowance for the relief of th<«e who retired 
into Egypt from Greece.t Ptolemy, however, died before he could accomplish 
his promise to Cleomenes.J This prince oad reigned twenty-five years, and 
was the last of that race in whom any virtue and moderation was conspicuous ; 
for the generality of his successors were monsters of debauchery and wicked* 
ness.§ The prince, whose character we are now describing, had made it hit 

* A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 283. Plot, in Cleom. p. 8 19. Polyb. 1. it. p. 155. Jiiiitin. K ixriii. c. 4. 
t A. M. 3782, Ant. J. C. 222. J A. M» 3783. Ant. J, C. 22K ^ Hr^ub. \, xrU- p. 1«^, 
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pnncipal care to extend his dominions to the south, from conckidiog the peitis 
nith byria.* Accordingly, be had extended it the wh(de length of ^ Red 
Sea, as well along the Arabian as the Ethiopian coasts, and eyen to the strait, 
which forms a communication with the Southern Ocean.t He was succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt by his son Ptolemy, surnamed Philo^ter. 

Some time before this period, Rhodes suffered rery considerable damages 
Drom a great earthquake.^ The walls of the city, with the arsenals, and the 
narrow passes in the haven, where the ships of that island were laid up, were 
reduced to a very ruinous condition ; and the famous Colossus, considered 
one of the wonders of the world, was thrown down, and entirely destroyed. It 
is natural to suppose, that this earthquake spared neither private houses nor 
public structures, nor even the temples of the gods. The loss sustained by it 
amounted to immense sums ; and the Rhodiaus, reduced to the utmost distress, 
sent deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to implore their relief in that 
melancholy conjuncture. An emulation worthy of praise, and not to be paral- 
leled in history, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city ; and Hiero and 
Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in E^pt, signalized themselves in a peculiar man 
ner on that occasion. The two iormer of these princes contributed above one 
hundred talents, and erected two statues in the public place ; one of which re- 
presented the people of Rhodes, and tbe other those of Syracuse ; the iormer 
was crowned by the latter, to testify, as Poivbius observes, that the Syracusans 
thought the opportuniQr of relieving the Hhodians a favour and obligation to 
themselves. Ptolemy, besides his other expenses, which amounted to a very 
considerable sum, supplied that people with three hundred talents, a million of 
bushels of com, and a sufficient quantity of timber for building ten galleys of 
ten benches of oars, and as many more of three benches, besides an infinite 
quantity of wood for other buildings ; all which donations were accompanied 
with three thousand talents for again erecting the Colossus. Antigonus, Se- 
ieucus, Prusias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as well as cities, signalized 
their liberality on this occasion. Even private persons emulated each other in 
sharing in this glorious act of humanity : and historians have recorded, that a 
lady, whose name was Chryseis,§ and wno truly merited that appellatioot fur- 
nished from her own estate one hundredwthousand bushels of com. '^ Let 
the princes of these times," says Polybius, " who imagine they have done glo- 
riously in giving four or five thousand crowns, only consider how inferior their 
generosity is to that we have now described." Rhodes, in consequence of 
these liberalities, was re-established in a few years, in a more opulent and splen- 
lid state than she had ever experienced before, if we only except the Colossus. 

This Colossus was a brazen statue of a prodigious size, as I have formerly 
observed ; and some authors have affirmed, that the money arising from the 
contributions already mentioned, amounted to five times as much as tbe loss 
which the Rhodians bad sustained. This people, instead of employing tbe sums 
they had received, in replacing that statue, according to the intention of the 
donors, pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbidden it, and given them 
a command to preserve that money for other purposes, by which they enriched 
themselves.|| The Colossus lay neglected on the ground for the space of eight 
hundred and ninety-four years ; at the expiration of which, that is to say, in tbe 
year of our Lord six hundred and fifty-three, Moawyas,ir the sixth caliph or 
emperor of the Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and sold this statue 
to a Jewish merchant, who loaded nine hundred camels with the metal ; which, 
computed by eight quintals for each load, after a deduction of the diminution 
the statue had sustained by rust, and very probably by theft, amounted to more 
titan thirty-six thousand pounds, or seven thousand two hundred quintals. 

* Honum. Adalit. t ^^'"■^^'^B'^^^'i^'Bde). 
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DEFEATED AT THE BATTLE OF RAPHIA. 




'the first, who was the elder, succeeded his father on the throne, and assumed 
the surname of Kc^auwi * Ceraunus, or the Thunderer, which no way suited his 
character ; for he was a very weak prince, both in body and mind, and never did 
any actions that cori'esDonded with the idea of that name. His reign was short, 
and his authority but ill estabHshed, either m the army or the provinces. What 
prevented his losing it entirely was, that Achaeus, his cousin, son to Androma- 
chus, his mother^s brother, a man of courage and abilities, assumed the manage* 
ment of his affairs, which his father^ ill conduct had reduce4 to a veij low ebb. 
As for Andromachus, he was taken bv Ptolemy, in a war with Callmicus, and 
kept prisoner in Alexandria during all his, and the following reign. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, having seized upon all Asia Minor, from Mount 
Taurus as far as the Hellespont, Seleucus marched against him, and left Her- 
raias, the Carian, regent of Syria. Ach^us accompanied him in that expedition, 
and did him all the good services the ill state of his affairs would admit.t 

Having no money to papr the forces, and the king being despised by the sol- 
diers for nis weakness, N icanor and Apatur ius, two of the chief officers, formed 
a comoiracy against him during his ansence in Pbrygia, and poisoned him.| 
Achaeus revelled that horrid action, by putting to aeath the two ringleaders, 
and all who had engaged in their plot. He acted afterwards with so much piu- 
dence and valour, with regard to the army, that he kept the soldiers in obe- 
dience ; and prevented Attalus from taking advantage of this accident, which, 
but for his excellent conduct, would have lost the Syrian empire all it stlU pofr- 
sessed on that side. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the crown to Achaeus, and 
several of the provinces did the same. He, however, had the generosity to 
refuse it at that time, though he afterwards thought himself obligra to act in a 
different manner. In the present coniuncture, he pot only refused the crown, 
but preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus^ the brother of the de- 
ceased king, who was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his settkig out for 
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Asia Bfioor, had aent him iDto Babylonia,* where be was when his brother died 
He was now bivwight &om thence to Antiooh, where he aaoended the throne 
and enjoyed it thirty-six years. For his illustrious actions he had been sar^ 
uamed the Great Achaeus, to secure Hie succession in his faTour, sent a de 
tachment of the army to him in Sjrria, with Epigenes, one of the late king's 
most experienced generals. The rest of the forces he kept for the service of 
the state, in that part of the countiy where he himself was. 

As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown, he sent Molo and Alexan- 
der, two brothers, into the east ; the foimer as governor of Media, and the latter 
of rersia.t Achaeus was appointed to preside over tbe proyinces of Asia Minor. 
Epigenes had the commana of the troops which were kept about the king^s 
person ; and Hermias the Carian was declared his prime minister, as be Imd 
been under his brother. Achsus soon recovered all the territories which Atta- 
lus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced him to confine himself within 
the kingdom of Peieamu^. Aiexandenand Molo, despising the ktng^s youth, 
were no sooner fixea in their governments, than they refused to acluiowled^ 
him ; and each declared himself sovereign in the province over which he had 
been appointed lieutenant Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, had veiy 
much contributed to their revolt 

This minister possessed a cruel disposition. The most inconsiderable faults 
were by him made crimes, and punished with the utmost rigour. He was a man 
of veiy little eenius, but haughty, conceited, tenacious of his own opinion, said 
would have tbouriit it a dishonour to have ekher asked or followed another 
man's advice. He could not bear that any person should share with him in 
credit and authority. IMterit of evenr kind was suspected by, or rather odious 
to him. But the chief object of his hatred was Ep^nes, who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the aolest generals of his time, and in whom the tro<^ re- 
posed an entire confidence. It was this reputation which save the prime minis* 
ter umbrage ; and it was not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore him. 

News bein^ brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus assembled his council, in 
order to conSder mat was to be done in the present posture of afiyrs; and 
whether it would be adviseable for him to march in person against that rebel, or 
turn tow2uti Ccelosyria, to check the enterprises of Ptolemy. Epi^nes was 
the first who spoke, and declared, that ^ey bad no time to lose ; that it was ab- 
solutely necessary the kmg should go ki person to the east, in order to take ad- 
vantaf'e of the most favourable times and occasions for acting against the rebels : 
that when he should be on the spot, either Molo wouki not dare to attem^ any 
thin^ in the sight of the prince, and of an army ; or, in case he siionki persist 
in his design, the people, struck with the presence of their sovereign, in the re- 
turn of their zeal and affection for him, would not fail to deliver him up ; but 
^Jiat the most important point' of all was, not to give him time to fortirjr him 
self. H^rrokM could not forbear interrupting him ; and cried, in an angiy and 
self^-sufficient tone of voice, that tb advise the king to march in person gainst 
Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of forces, would be to deliver him up to 
the rebels. The real motive of his speaking in this manner was, bis being 
afraid of sharine in the dailgers of that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a 
much lest formidabfe enesaj. There was little to be feared trom invading* a 
prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. The advice of Hermias |Npevaited, 
upon wfeich the conmiand ci part of the troops was given to Xenon and Theo- 
dotus, ^vith orders to carry on the war itf^mst McJo ; amd the kmg himself 
Q>arched with the rest of tUe army toward CoeJo^rta.it 

On his arrival at Seteucia near Zeugma, be there found Laodice^ dai^ter 
of MMiridales king of Pontus^ who war brought thither to espouse him. He 
nisidef some' stay l^re to solemnize the n»ptials,the joy cf which was soon in- 
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temipted by the news broosrht from the east, viz. that his generals, unable to 
make bead gainst Molo and Alexander, who had united their forces, had beea 
forced to retire, and leave them masters of the field of battle. Antiochus then 
saw the error he had committed in not followii^ the advice of Epigenes ; and 
vras for laying aside the enterprise against Ccelosyria, in order to march with 
all his troops to sup{)ress that revolt. But Hermias persisted as obstinately as 
ever in his first opinion. He fancied he spoke wonders, in declaring, in an em* 
phatic, sententious manner, *' that it became kings to march in person against 
Kings, and to send their lieutenants^gainst rebels.'* Antiochus was aowwi as 
to acquiesce again in the opinion of Hermias. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how useless experience of every kind is to 
an indolent prince, who lives without reflection* This artful, insinuating, and 
deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt himself to all the desires and incli* 
nations of his master, inventive and industrious in finding out new methods to 
please and amuse, had the cunning to make himself necessary, by easing his 
prince of the weight of affairs; so that Antiochus iroajgined he could not do 
without him. And though he perceived several things in his conduct and coun- 
sels which gave him dii^st, he would not give himself the trouble to examine 
strictly into them : nor had resolution enough to resume the authority he had 
in a manner abandoned to him. So that, acquiescing a^^ain in his own opinion 
on this occasion, not from conviction, but weakness and mdolence, he contented 
himself with sending a general, and a body of troops, into die east, and himself 
resumed the expedition of Ccelosyria. 

The general he sent on that occasion was Xenetas the Achaean, in whose com 
mission it was ordered, that the two first generals should resign to him the com- 
mand of their forces, and serve under him. He had never commanded in chief 
before, and his only merit was, his being the prime minister's friend and crea- 
ture. Raised to an employment, which nis vanity and presumption could never 
have hoped, be behaved with hau^iness to the c^her officers, and with bold- 
ness and temerity to the enemy. The success was such as might be expected 
from so ill a choice* In passing the Tigris, he fell into an tinbli«cadej ;n!a 
which the enemy drew him bv stratagem, and he and all his army were cut to 
pieces. That victory opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all 
Me5O{)0^mia, of which they, by this means, possessed themselves without any 
opposition.* 

Ajntiochus, in the mean time, advanced into Ccelosyria, as far as the valley 
iy ing between the two ridges of the mountains Libanus and Anti-Libanus. He 
found the passes of these mountains so strongly f6rtified, and so well defended 
by Theodotus the iCtolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the government 
of this province, that he was obliged to marcb back, finding it impossible to 
advance. There is no doubt that the news of the defeat of his troops in the 
east hastened also his retreat. He assembled his council, and s^ain debated 
on the rebeUk)n. Epigenes, after saying, in a modest tone, that it would have 
been most adviseable to march immediately against them, to prevent tfaehr 
having time to fortify themselves as they had done, added, that the same reason 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and devote their whole care and 
study to a war, which, if neglected^ m%ht terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias, who thought himself 119 used by this discourse, began to exclaim 
against £pigenes in the most opprobrious terms. He conjured the king not to 
lay aside the enterprise of Coelosyria, affirming, that he could not abandon it, 
without manifestii]^ a levity and inconstan<7, entirely inconsistent with the glor^ 
of a prince of his wisdom and knowledffe. The wliole council hun^ down their 
beads through shame, and Antiochus nimself was much dissatisfied. It was 
unanimously resolved to march with the utmost speed against the rebels : and 
Hermias, finding that all resistance would be in vain, became immediately quite 
another man^ He came over with great zeal to the general opinion, and seemed 
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more ardent than anj body for hastenini? its execution. According^/ fbe ifoops 
set out toward Apamea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had scarcely set out, when a sedition arose in the army on account of 
the soldiers' arrears. This unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost 
consternation and anxiety ; and indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias, 
seeing the king in sucn perplexity, comforted him, and promised to pay imme- 
diately the whole arrears due to the army j but at the same time earnestly be- 
sought Antiochus not to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, because, 
af^er the noise their quarrels haa made, it would no longer be poi>sible for them 
to act in concert in the operations of the war, as the g<xKl of tne service might 
require. His view in this was, to begin by lessening the esteem and affection 
of Antiochus for Epigenes by absence, well knowing, that princes soon forg^ 
the virtue and services of a man removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who was perfectly sensible 
bow necessaiy the presence of a general possessingthc experience and ability 
of Epigenes was in so important an expedition, cut, an Hermias had indus- 
triously contrived to besiege, and in a manner possess him by all manner of 
methods, such as suggesting to him pretended views of economy, watching his 
every action, keeping a kina of guard over him, and bribing his &fection by the 
most abandoned complacency and adulation, that unhappy prince was no longer 
his own master.* Tne king therefore consented, thou^ with the utmost reluc- 
tance, to what he required ; and Epieenes was accordii^Iy ordered to retire to 
Apamea. This event surprised and teixified all the courtiers, who were ap- 
Xjrehensive of the same fate • but the sddiers, having received all their arrears, 
were very easy ; and thotK^h. themselves highly obliged to the prime minister, 
by whose means they had t)een paid. Having in this manner made himself 
master of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he marched with 
the king. 

As the disgrace of Epigenes extended only to his removal, it was far from 
satiating his vengeance : and, as it did not calm his uneasiness with regsrd to 
the future, he Was apprenensive that he might obtain leave to retiuTi ; to pre- 
vent which he employed effectual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of 
Apamea, was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how few would be other- 
wise with regard to an all powerful minister, the sole dispenser of his master's 
paces ? Hennias ordered this man to despatch Epigenes, and prescribed to 
tiim the manner. In consequence of this, Alexis briMid one of the ciomestics 
of Epigenes ; and by gifts and promises, engaged him to slide a letter he gave 
him among his master s papers. This letter seemed to have been wriltewand 
subscribed by Molo, one of^the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes for 
having formed a conspiracy against the king, and communicated to him the 
methods by which he might satelv put it in execution. Some days after, Alexis 
went to him^and asked whether be had not received a letter from Molo ? Epi- 
genes, surprised at this question, expressed his astoni^ment, and at the same 
time, tiae highest indignation. The other replied, that he was ordered to in- 
spect his papers. Accordingly a search being made, the foiled letter was 
found ; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or otherwise examhied, 
was put to death. The king, at the bare sight of the letter, imagined that the 
charee had been fuliv proved against him. The courtiers thought otherwise ; 
but lear kept them all silent. How unhappy, and how much to be pitied, are 
princes ! 

Although the season was now veiy far advanced, Antiochus passed the Eu- 
phrates, assembled all his forces ; and that he might be nearer at hand, to open 
the campaign very early the next spring, he sent them into winter quarters in 
the neighbourhood. 
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upon the retam of the seasmi he maicfaed them toward the Tigris, passed 
that river, forced Molo to come to an engagement, and gained so complete a 
victoiy oyer him, that the rebel, seeing all lost, laid violent bands on himself. 
His brother Alexanot r was at that time in Persia, where Neolas, another of their 
brotliers who escaped out of this battle, brought him that mournful news. Find- 
ing their affairs desperate, they first killed t&ir mother, afterwar<fc their wive» 
and cliildreu, and at last despatched themselves, to prevent their falling into the 
bands of the conqueror. Such was the end of this rebellion, which proved the 
xuin of all who engaged in it. A just reward for al^ those who dare to take up 
Arms against their sovereign.* 

' After this victory, the remains of the vanquidied army submitted to the king, 
•who only reprimanded them in very severe terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then sent them into Media, under the command of those to whose 
cy^ he had committed the government of thai province ; and returning from 
thence into Seleucia over the Tigris, he spent some time there in giving the 
necessary orders for re-establishing his authority in the provinces which had 
revolted, and for settling all things on their former footing. 

This being done hj persons whom he appointed for that purpose, he marched 
against the Atiopatians, who inhabited the country situated on the west of 
Media, and which is now called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, 
was a decrepit old man, who being greatly terrified ny the approach of An- 
tiochus at the head of a victorious army, sent and made his submission, and con- 
cluded a peace on such conditions as Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

News was received at the same time, that the queen was delivered of a son, 
which proved a subject of ioy to the court as well as the army.t Hermias, 
from that moment, revolved in his mind how he might despatch Antiochus ; 
hoping that, aAer his death, he should certainly be appointea guardian of the 
young prince ; and that in his name he might rei&p with unlimited power. His 
pride and insolence had made him odious to all men. The people groaned 
under a government which the avarice and cruelty of a prime minister had ren- 
dered ii^upportable. The complaints did not reach the throne, the avenues 
to which were all closed against them. No one dared to inform the king of 
the oppression under which his people groaned. It was well known that he 
dreaded inspecting the truth ; and that be abandoned to the cruelty of Hermias 
ail who dared to speak against him. Till now he had been an utter stranger 
to the injustice and violence which Hermias exercised under his name. At 
last, however, he began to open his eyes ; but was himself afraid of his minister, 
whose dependent he had made himself, and who had assumed an absolute, au- 
thority over him, by taking advantage of the indolence of his disposition, who, 
at first, was well pleased with casting the burden of affairs on Hermias. 

Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king reposed great confidence, and 
who, by his employment, had free access to him, tods^ proper time to repre- 
sent the general discontent of his subjects, and the dai^er to which himself wa«> 
exposed, by the ill conduct of his prime minister. He therefore advised An- 
tiochus to take care of himself, lest the same fate should attend him as his 
brother had experienced in Phi^gia, who fell a victim to the ambition of those 
on whom he most relied ; that it was plain Hermias was meditating some ill 
desi^ ; and that to prevent it, not a moment was to be lost. These uere real 
services, which an omcer, who is attached to the person of his king, and who 
has a sincere affection for him, may and ought to perform. Such is the use he 
ought to make of the free access which his sovereign vouchsafes, and the con- 
£(£nce with which he honours him. 

Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he had loaded with his favours, 
not one of whom had the courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. 
It has been very justly said, that one of the greatest blessings which God can 
bestow on kii^s, is to deliver them from the tongues of flatterers, and the si- 
lence of good men. 
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This prince, m was adveadr obserred^ had began to enteifaui some saspfejboi 
of his chief minister, but did not reveaJ his tbouriits to any person, not kBovr-* 
mg whom to trust. He was extremely well pleased that his physician bad gtren 
him this advice, and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a minister 
so universally detested, and so dangerous. Accordii^y, he remoTcd to a short 
distance from the anny, upon pretence of being indisposed, and toc^ Hermias 
with bun to bear him company : here, taking him to walk in a solitary place 
where none of his creatures could come to his assistance, be caused biro to be 
assassinated. His death caused a universal joy throughout the ii^ole empire. 
This haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occasions, with g^at vio- 
lence ; and whoever dared to oppose either his opinions or designs, was sure to 
fall a victim to his resentmeflts. Accordingly, he was universally hated : and 
this hatred displayed itself more strone)]^ i" Apamea dian in any other place ; 
for the instant the news was brought of his deatti, all the citizens rose with the 
utmost fury, and stoned his wife and children. 

Antiochus having so happily re-established his affairs in the east, and raised 
to the government of the several provinces persons of merit, in whom be could 
repose tlie greatest confidence, marched back his army into Syria, and placed 
it m winter^quarters. He spent the remainder of the year in Aotioch, in hold- 
ing frequent councils with his ministers, on the operations of the ensuii^ cam- 
paififn.* 

This prince had two other veiy dang[erous enterprises to put in execution, for 
re-establishing entirely the safety and gloir of the empire of Syria : one was 
against Ptolemy, to recover Ccelosyria ; ana the other against Acnsus, who had 
usurped the sovereignty of Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having seized upon all Cofilosyria, in the beginning of 
the reign of Sel^cus Callinicus, as was before related, the king of Egypt was 
still possessed of a great part of that province, and Antiochus not a Tittle in- 
commoded by such a neighbour. 

With respect to Achseus, we have already seen in what manner he refused 
the crown yrhich was offered him afler the d>?ath of Seleucus Ceraunus, and 
had placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his 
fidelity and services, had appointed him governor of all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct lie recovered them all from Attains, 
king of Peieamus, who had seized upon those countries, and fortified himself 
stroi^Iy in them. Such a series of success drew upon him the envy of all the fa- 
vourites of Antiochus. Upon this a report was spread, that he intended to usuip 
the crown ; and with that view, held a secret correspondence with Ptolemy. 
Whether these suspicions were well or ill grounded, he thought it adviseabie 
to prevent the evil designs of his enemies ; and therefore taking the crown, 
which he had previously refused, he caused himself to be declared Kine:. 

He soon became one of the most powerful monarchs of Asia, and all princes 
very earnestly solicited his alliance. This was evident in a war which then 
broKc out between the Rbodians and Byzantines, on account of a tribute which 
the latter had imposed on all the ships that passed through the strait ; a tribute 
which was very grievous to the Rhodians, because of the immense trade they 
carried on in tne Black Sea. Achaeus, at the earnest solicitations of the inha- 
bitants of Byzantium, had promised to assist them ; the report of which, threw 
the Rhodians into the utmost consternation, as well as Prusias king of Bithynia, 
whom they had engaged in their party. In the extreme perplexity they were 
under, they thought of an expedient to disengage Achaeus from the byzantine^, 
and to bring him over to their interest. Anoromachus, his father, brother to 
Leodice, whom Seleucus had married, was actually a prisoner in Alexandria. 
These sent a deputation to Ptolemy, requesting that he might be set at liberty. 
The king, who was also very glad to oblige Achaeus, as it was in his power to 
furnish him with considerable succours against Antiochus, with whom he vras 
ef^ag«d in war, readily granted the Rhodians their request, an4 pu* Androma* 
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ehas itito tfaelir hands. This vvas a rety affneeable pi^Baent to Achanis, aad de- 
stroyed all^be hopes of the B^antines. They thereupon consented to reinstate 
things upon their ancient fbotii^, and take off the new tribute which had oc- 
casioned the war. Thus a peace was concluded between the two states, and 
Achaeus had all the honour of it* 

It was agrainst this prince and Ptolemy that Antiocfaus was resolved to turn 
his arms. These were the two dangerous wars he had to sustain ; and were 
the subject of the deliberations of his council, to consider which of them he 
should undertake first. Afler weighing all things maturely, it was resolved to 
inarch first against Ptolemy, before they attacked Achseus, whom they then only 
menaced in the strongest terms : and accordingly, all the forces were ordered 
to assemble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into CcBlosyria.! 

In a council that was held before the army set out, Apollo{)hanes, the king's 
physician represented to him, that it would be a gjreat oversight, should tfey 
march into Coelosyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands of the enemy, 
and so near the capital of the empire. His opinion bix>ught over the whcae 
council by the evident strength of the reasons which supported it ; for this city 
stands on the same river as Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near the 
mouth of it. When Ptolemy Eveii^etes undertook the invasion already men- 
tioned, to support the rights of his sister Berenice, he seized that cit^, and put 
a strong Egyptian garrison into it, which had kept possession of that important 
place full twenty-seven years. Among many prejudices it did to the mhabi- 
tants of Antioch, one was, cutting off entirely their communication with the sea, 
and ruining all their trade ; for Seleucia, being situated near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was the hatbour of Antioch, which suffered grievously by that means. 
All these reasons being clearly and strongly urged by ApoUoi^anes, determined 
the king and council to follow his plan, and to open the campai^ with the siege 
of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole anny marched thither, mvested it, took 
it hy storm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into Co&losyria, where 
Tfaeodotus the uEtolian, ffovemor of it under Ptolemy, promised to put him 
in possession of the whme country. We have seen how vigorously he had 
repulsed him the year before ; the court of Egypt however had not been satis- 
fied with his services on tiiat occasion. Those who governed the kinjg expecte-1 
greater things from his valour, and were persuaded that it was in his power to 
have done something more. Accordingly he was sent for to Alexandria, to give , 
an account of his conduct ; and was threatened with no less than losing his head. 
Afler his reasons had been heard, he was acquitted, and sent back to his eov • 
emment. He could not, however, forgive the groundless injury they had qom 
him , and was so exasperated at the affront, that l^e resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to which he had been an eye- 
witness, heightened his indignation and resentment. It was intolerable to him 
to depend on the caprice of so base and contemptible a set of people. And, 
indeed, it would be imjpossible for fancy to conceive more abominable excesses 
than those in which Philopater plunged himself ujring his whole reign ; and 
the court imitated but too exactly the example he set them. It was thought 
that he had poisoned his father, whence he was, by antiphrasis, sumamed Phi- 
lopater.l He publicly caused Berenice his mother, and Magis his only brother, 
to be put to death. After he had got rid of all those who could either give him 
good counsel, or excite his iealousy, he abandoned himself to the most infa- 
mous pleasures, and was solely intent on gratifying his luxury, brutality, and 
the most shameful passions. His prime mmister was Sosibes, a man eveiy way 
qualified for the service of such a master as Philopater ; and cme whose sole 
view was to support himself in power by any means whatever. The reader 
will naturally imagine, that, in such a court, the power of women had no bounds. 
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Theodotus, nvfao '.vas a msD of faonoor, coald not bear to depend on sathpcc 
pie. and therefore resolved to find a sovereign more worthy of bis services. Ac- 
cordioghr. he no sooner returned to bis e[ovemment» than he seized upon the 
cities otTyre and Ptolemais, declared for king Antiochus, and imniediaie\y 
despatchea (he courier above mentioned to invite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals though he was of the same countiy with 
Theodotus, would not desert Ptolemy, but preserved his fideli^ to that prince. 
The instant, therefore, that Theodotus, ban taken Ptolemais, he besieged him 
In it ; possessed himself of the passes of Mount Libanus, to stop Antiochus, 
wno was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, and defended them to the last ex- 
tremity. He was aAerwards forced to abandon them, by which means Antio- 
chus took possession of Tyre and Ptolemais, whose gates were opened to him 
by Theodotus. 

In these two cities were the magazines which Ptolemy had laid up £[>r tbe 
«8e of hb army, with a beet of forty sail. He gave the command of these ships 
to Diognetus, bis admiral, who was ordered to sail to Pelusium, whitber tbe 
king intended to march by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that side ; 
being informed that this was the season in which the ii^abitants used to lay the 
country under water, by <M>ening the dikes of the Nile, and consequently that 
it would be impossible ior him to advance into EWpt at that time, he abandoned 
that project and employed the whole force of bis amis to reduce tbe rest of 
Coslosjnria. He seized upon some fortresses, and others submitted to bim ; and 
at last he possessed himself of Damascus, the capital of that province, after 
having deceived Dinon, the governor of it, by a stratagem.* 

The last action of this campaign was the siege of Dora; a maritime city in 
tbe neighbourhood of Mount Camiel. This place, which was strongly situated 
had been so well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was impossible for Antiochus to 
take it ; he therefore was forced to agree to a truce for Tour months, proposed to 
him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this served him as an honourable pretence 
for marching back bis army to Seleucia on the Orontes, where be placed it in 
winter- quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus, tbe JE^tolian, governor of ail 
the places he had conquered in this country. 

D)urin^ the interval of this truce, a treaty was negotiated between the two 
crowns, m which, however, the only view of both parties was to gain time.t 
Ptolemy had occasion for it, in order to make the necessary preparations for 
canyine on the war ; and Antiochus for reducing Acbanis. The latter was not 
satined with Asia Minor, of which he was already master ; but bad no less in 
view than to dethrone Antiochus, and to dispossess him of all his dominions. 
To check his ambitious views, it was necessary for Antiochus not to be em- 
ployed on the frontiers, or eng^aged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom Co&losyria, Phoenicia, 
Samaria, and Judea, had been given, in tbe partition of Alexander the Great's 
empire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander,and Lysimachus, af\er the death 
of Antigonus in the battle of Ipsus. Ptolemy laid claim to tbem, by virtue of 
their havinff been assigned by this treaty to Ptolemy Soter, his great grandfa- 
ther. On Uie other side, Antiochus pretended that tnev had been given to Se- 
leucus Nicator : and therefore that they were his right, beinff heir and successor 
of that king in the empire of Syria. Another difficulty embarrassed tbe com- 
missioners. Ptolemy would have Achseus included in the treaty, which Antio- 
chus opposed absolutely, alleging, that it was a shameful and unheard of thing, 
for a king like Ptolemy to espouse the party of rebels, and countenance revolt. 
I Durii^ these contests, in which neither side would yield to the other, tbe 
time of the truce elapsed, and nothing being concluded, it became necessary to 
have recourse again to arms. Nicolaus, the ^Etolian, had given so many proofe 
of valour and felelity in the last campaign, that Ptolemy ^ve him the com- 
mand in chief of his army, and chaiged him with every thing relatii^ to the 
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Krvicft t)t the ki»gv in those provinces whidj^xscasioned \he war. Perigenes^ 
the admiral, put to sea with the fleet, in order to act against the enemy on that 
side. Nicoiaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of all his forces, whither 
all the necessary preparations had been sent from Egypt. From thence he 
marched to Mount Libanus, where he seized all the passes between that chain 
of mountains and the sea, by which Antiochus was obliged to pass, firmly re- 
solved to wait for him there, and stojp his march, by the superiority which the 
advantageous posts he was master of gave him.* 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but prepared all things, both 
by sea and land, for a vigorous invasion. He gave the command of his fleet to 
uiognctus, his admiral, and put himself at the head of his land forces. The 
fleets coasted the armies on both sides ; so that the^r naval as well as land forces 
met at the passes which Nicoiaus had seized. Wnile Antiochus attacked Ni- 
coiaus by land, the fleets began to eng^e,so that the battle began both by sea 
and land at the same time. At sea, neither party had the superiority ; but on 
land, Antiochus had the advantajge, and forced Nicoiaus to retire to Sidon, after 
losing four thousand of his soldiers, who were either killed or taken prisoners. 
Perigenes followed him thither with the Egyptian fleet ; and Antiochus pursued 
ihem to that city both by sea and land, with the design of besieging them in 
it. He nevertheless found that conquest would be attended with too many dif- 
ficulties, because of the ^reat number of troops in the city, where they had a 
great abundance of provisions and other necessaries ; ana he was not willing 
to besiege it in form. He therefore sent his fleet to Tyre, and marched into 
Galilee. After having subjected it by the taking of several cities, he passed 
the river Jordan, entered Gilead, and possessed himself of all that count^, for- 
merly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manasseh* 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong the campakn^ for which rea- 
son he returned back by the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hip- 
polochus and Kereas. who had deserted Ptolemy's service, and come over to 
him, and he gave them five thousand men to keep it in subjection. He then 
marched the rest d' the forces back to Ptolemais, where he put them into winter- 
quarters. 

The campaj^ was again opened in the spring. Ptolemy caused seventy 
thousand foot, five thousand horse, and sixty-three elephants, to advance towam 
Pelusium. He was at the head of these forces, and marched them through the 
deserts which divide Egypt from Palestine, and encamped at Raphia, between 
Rhinoc(H^ra and Gaza, at the latter of which cities the two armies met. That 
of Antiochus was something more numerous than the other. His forces con- 
sisted of sev6nty-two thousand foot, twelve thousand horse, and one hundred and 
two elephants* He first encamped within ten furlongs, and soon after within 
five of the enemjr. All the time they lay so near one another, they were per- 
petually skirmishing, either when they went to fetch fresh water, or m foraging; 
many individuals also distinguished themselves on these occasions.! 

Theodotus, the -^tolian, who had served many years under the Egyptians, 
favoured by the darkness of the night, entered their camp, accompanied only 
by two pers(Mis. He was taken for an Egyptian ; so that he advanced as far as 
Ptolemy's tent, with a design to kill him, and by that bold action to put an en<l 
to the war J but the king happeninff not to be in his tent, he killed his first phy- 
sician, having mistaken him for Ptolemy. He also wounded two other pereons, 
^d during the alarm and noise which this attempt occasioned, he escaped to 
his camp. 

But at last the two kings, resolving to decide their quarrel, drew up their ar» 
mies in order of battle. They rode from one body to another at the head ot 
their lines to animate their troops. Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Ptolemy, not 
•nly exhorted the soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but did not leav© 
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htr husband even daring the heat of the e p g ag eroeBt The ksne of itwtf,^ 
tiochus, beinr at the head of his rigrfat wing, defeated the eneni3r'8 left. Bui 
while bun tea on by an inconsiderate ardour, be engaged too wdrmfy m tbf pnr^ 
sait. Ptolemy, who had been as successfiil in the other wing, charged the centre 
of the army of Antiochus in flank, which was then uncovered^ ana broke it be- 
fore it was possible for that prince to come to its relief. An dd officer vrho saw 
which way the dust flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, aTK) accord- 
ingly made Antiochus obsen'e it. But though he faced about that instant, be 
came loo late to amend his fault ; and found the rest of his amy brokeo and put 
tft flight. He himself was now obliged to provide for bis retreat, and reth«a to 
Rapnia, and afterwards to Gaza, with the loss of ten thousand men killed, and 
four thouH.ind taken prisone .*. t^inding it would now be impossible for him to 
continue the campai^ against Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conquests and re* 
treated to Antiocn with the remains of his army. This battle of Ra^ia was 
fought at the same time with that in which Hannibal defeated Flamtnius the 
consul, on the banks of the lake Thrasjrmene in Hetruria. 

After the retreat of Antiochus, all Ccelosyria and Palestine submitted with 
great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. Having: been lonrsubject to the Egyptians, they 
were more inclined to them than to Antiochus. The conqueror's court was in a 
short time crowded with ambassadors from all the cities, and from Judea among 
the rest, to pay homage to, and offer him presents ; and all met with a gracious 
reception. 

Ptolemy was desirous of making a promss through the conquered provinces, 
and among other cities he visited Jerusalem. He visited the temple there, and 
even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel : making at the same time oblations, 
and bestowing considerable gifts.* Not being satisfied with viewing it from 
the outward court, beyond which no Gentile was allowed to go, he was deter- 
mined to enter the sanctuanr, and even as far as the Holy of Holies, to which 
no one was allowed access out the high-priest, and ftiat but once eveiy year, 
on the third day of the great expiation. The report of this beine soon spread, 
occasioned a great tumult. The high-priest informed him of the holiness of 
the place, and the exjjress law of God, by which he was forbidden to enter it. 
The priests and Levites drew together m a body to oppose his rash design, 
which the people also conjured him to lay aside. All places now echoed with 
the lamentations which were made, on account of the profanation to which their 
temple would be exposed ; and the people were liftii^ up their hands, to im- 
plore Heaven not to suffer it. All this opposition, however, instead of prevail- 
mg with the king, only inflamed his cunosity the more. He forced as far as 
the second court ; but, as he was preparing to enter the temple itself, God struck 
him with a sudden terror, which threw him into such disorder, that he was Car- 
ried off half dead. After this, he left the city, highly exasperated against the 
Jewish nation, on account of the accident which had befallen him, and highly 
threatened it with his revenge. He accordingly kept his word ; and the fol- 
lowing year, raised a cruel persecution, especially against the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by force to worship false deities.t 

The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of Rapbia, arrived at Antioch, he 
sent an embassy to i olemy , to sue for peace. The circumstance which prompted 
him to this was, h*3 suspectir^ the fidelity of his people ; for he could not but 
perceive that his credit and authority were very much lessened since his last 
defeat. Besides, it was high time for him to turn his arms toward Achseus, 
and check the progi'ess he made, which increased daily. To obviate the dan- 
er which threatened him on that side, he concluded that it would be safest for 
im th make a peace upon any terms wi^h Ptolemy ; to avoid being opposed 
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* The third book of Maccabees, whence this story is extrHCted, 'is not admitted by the church ajDOQT 
the Cniionical books of Scripture, any more than the fourth. They are prior, with rerard to the order of 
tiflia, to the two first. Dr Pride auz, sneaking of the third book, sa^s, that the groiwdwoFk of th« ttMj il 
ini^ thoafh th« aatbor ehaiwad swrne circunutaoces of it, by iDtenaiziac fabuktis uicideots. 
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b|f ttiD^Mnli powt i' fa l enemies, who, invacyng him on both sides, would certainly 
overpower him at lest. He therefore invested bis ambassadors with full }>om ei^ 
to give up to Ptolemy those i^rovinces which were the subject of their contest, 
mme^j, Coeloffjnia and Palestine. Ccelosyria included that part of S^ria wbicii 
lies between the mountains Libaous and Anti-Libanus ; and Palestine, all the 
countiy which anciently was the inheritance of the children of Israel ; and the 
coast of these two provinces was what the Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus 
consented to resign all this country to the king of Egypt, to purchase a peace 
at that juncture ; choosing rather to give up this part of his dominiyns, than 
bazard the losing of them all. A truce was therefore agreed on for twelve 
months ; and before the expiration of that time, a peac^ was concluded on the 
same terms. PtolenQr, who might have taken advantage of this victory for coi^ 
quering all Syria, was desirous of putting an end to the war, that he might have 
an oi)portunity of devoting himself entirely \'i his pleasures. His subjects^ 
knowii^ his w^nt of spirit and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been 
possible for him to have been so successntl ; and at the same time, they were 
displeased at his having concluded a peace, by which he had tied up his hands. 
The discontent they conceived on this occasion, was the chief source of the 
disorders in Egypt, which at last rose to an open rebellion : so that Ptolemy, 
by endeavouring to avoid a foieign war, drew one upon himself in the centre 
ox his own dominions.* 

Antiochus, after bavii^ concluded a peace with Ptolemy, devoted his whole 
attention to the war against Achseus, and made all the preparations necessary 
for taking the field. At last he passed Mount Taurus, and entered Asia Miner 
with an intention to subdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with Attalus,king 
€>( Peigamus, by virtue of which they united their forces against the common 
enemy. They attacked him with so much vigour, that he abandoned the open 
countiy to them, and shut himself up in Sardis,to which Antiochus laying siege, 
Achanis held out about one vear.t He often made sorties, and a great many 
battles were fought under the walls of the city. At last, by a strata^ro oT 
Ligoras, one of his commanders, Sardis was taken. Achseus retired mto the 
citadel, where he defended himself, till he was delivered up by two traitorous 
Cretans. This fact confirms the truth of the proverb, which said that the ^^ Cnh 
tans were liars and knaves. "| 

Ptolemy Pbilopater had made a treaty witli Achaeus, and deeply regretted 
his being so closely blocked up in the casue of Sardis, and therefore commanded 
Sosibes to relieve him at any price whatever. There was then in Ptolemy ^i 
court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis byname, who had lived a considerable time 
at Sardis. Sosibes consulted this man, and asked whether he could not think 
oa some means by which Acheeus might escape. The Cretan desired time to 
consider of it ; and returning to Sosibes, offered to undertake it, and explained 
to him the manner in which he intended to proceed. He told him, that be had 
an intimate friend, who was also his near relation, named Cambylus, a captain 
in the Cretan troops in the service of Antiochus ; that he commanded at that 
time in a fort behmd the castle of Sardis ; and that he would prevail with him 
to let Achseus escape that way. His project being approved, ne was sent with 
the utmost speed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten talents were given him 
to defray his expenses, &c. and a much more considerable ;3um promised him in 
case he succeeded. After his arrival, he communicated the affair to Cambyj 
lus, when those two miscreants a^ed, for their greater advantage, to go and 
reveal their design to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as they tiiemselvcs 
bad determined, to play their parts so well, that, instead of procurii^ the es- 
cape of Achsus, they would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving a 
considerable reward, to be divided among them, as well as the ten talents which 
Bolis had already reccived.§ 

* Poiyb. 1. V. p. -1:8. J 3KXX- «. 1- Hieroo. in DhS. c. 11. 
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Antiodiin WIS oiteipfagred at what be bad btfaid, and pit^^ 
that sufficed to eiHWe tbem to do him that important serviee* UpoD llnsy Bo- 
lis, aided by Camoylus, easily got admission into the castle, where the cxedai 
tials he produced from Sosib^,and some other friends of Acheus, gained laim 
the entire confidence of that ill-&ted prince. He accordiqgiy trusted himself 
to those two wretches, who^the instant he was out of the castle, seized and ds- 
lirered him to Antiochus. This king caused him to be immediately beheaded, 
and thereby put an end to that war of Asia ; for the moment those who still sus- 
tained the si^ heard of his death, they surrendered ; and, shortly afier^all die 
other places in the provinces of Asia did (he same.* 

Rebels veiy seldom come to a good end ; and though the perfidy of such 
traitors strikes us with horror, and raises our indienation, we are not inclined 
to piff the unhappy fate of Achsus, who had maoe himself worthy of it, by 
his inhdelity to his sovereign. 

It was aliout this time that the discontent of the £gyi>tians against Philopa- 
tor began to break out According to Polybius, it occasioned a civil war ; but 
neither himself nor a^y other author gives us the particulars of it.t 

We also read in Livy, that (be Romans, some time after, sent deputies to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, doubtless the same queen who before was called Aiw 
siooe, to renew tiieir ancient friendship and alliance with Egypt. These car- 
ried, as a present to the kine, a robe and a purple tunic, with an ivory chair ;| 
and to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple scarf. Such kind of pre- 
sents show the happy simplicity which in those ages prevailed among tiie 
Romans.§ 

Philopator had at this time, by Arsinoe,H his wife and sister, a son called 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who succeeded him at nve jears of age,T 

Philopator, from the signal victoiy he had obtained over Antiochus, had aban- 
doned himself to pleasures and excesses of every kind. Afathodea, his con- 
cubine, Agathocles the brother of that woman, and their mower, governed him 
entirel^r. He spent all his time in gamine, drinking, and the most infamous ir- 
regularities. Iiis nights were passed in debauches, and his days in feasts and 
dissolute revels. Fcagetting entirely the king, instead of applying himself to 
the affairs of state, he valued himself upon presiding in concerts, and playing 
on instruments. The women disposed of eveiv thing. The^ conferred ail 
employments and govemments ; and no one had: less authority in the kii^dom 
than tne prince himself.** Sosibes. an old artful minister, who had served dur- 
ing three reigns, was at the head of affairs, and his mat experience had made 
him very capable of the administration ; not indeed entirely in the manner be 
desired, but as the favourites would permit him to act ; and he was so wicked, 
as to pay a blind obedience to the most ui^ust commands of a corrupt prince, 
and his unworthy favourites.!! 

Arsinoe, the king's sister and wife, had no power or authority at court ; the 
favourites and prime minister did not show her the least respect. On the other 
side, the queen was not patient enough to suffer every thiiu^ witlMMit murmur- 
ing : and they at last grew weary of her complaints. The kinff, and those who 
governed him, commanded Sosibes to rid them of her. He obeyed, and em- 
planed for that purpose one Philammon, who,wid)out doubt, did not want ex 
penence in such cruel and barbarous assassinations.]:| 

• A. M. 3789. Ant. J. C. 215. f Polyb. 1. r. p. 444 

X Thii was allowed io Rome to none but the hirbeit oiBeen in the state. 
^ A. M. S794. Ant J. C. 210. Lir. I. x«vii. c. 4. 
B Joftia ealli her Eaijdice. In case be is not mistaken, this qaeen had three names, Arsiaoe, Claopatra. 
nnd Ennrdiee. Bat Cleopatra was a name common to the qaeens of Kgypt, as that of Ptolemj was to the 
kiagt.^ As Archbishop Usher places the adTcnture of Hyreanas the Jew at the birth of Ptolemj Kpipfauws, 
1 had inserted it there in the nrst edition of this woric. Bat as Josephus, from whom it is taken, says, that 
it happened in the reign of Seleucus, the son of A ntiochus the Great, I bare transferred it to that tfane, as 
Dehn Prideaox does also, that is to sav, to the birth of Ptolemy Philometer, 187 years before Jesns Christ 
'*^ IT A. M. S795. Ant J. G. 900. Justin, laxx. c. 4. 

** Tribunattts, prssfeeturss, et dncatas mulieres ordtnabant; ncc ^oiaqaara in ngao sue minm, quaas ipso 
nSf pntwaL "J aaUib 

*• *,M.S7VT. AtttJ. C. 907. JiwtiB. 1. xxx. e. 1 et 3. Polyb. in Sxcont. Valei. i zr. x«l 
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This Iftflt aetioii, added to so mmr mwe of (he inost flagunt mtae, di»- 
pleased ^ people so much, that Sosibes was oblk^ed, before the king's death, 
to quit bis employmeiit. He was succeeded by Tlepolemus^a youngs mau of 
quality, who had signalized himself in the aruiy by his valour and ccmduct 
He haa all the sufifrages in a ^rand council held Tor choosing a prime minister 
Sosibes resigned to him the lying's seal, which was the bad^e of his office^ 
TTIepolemus performed the several functions of it, and governed all the affairs 
of the kingdom during the kine*s life* But though this was not iong, be di» 
covered but too plainly, that he had not all the qualkies necessaiy for supportiif 
CO i^reat an employment* He had neither the experience, abdity, non app)i 
€:ation of his predecessor. As he had the administration of all the finances, and 
disposed of all the honours and dignities of the state, and all payments passed 
through his hands, every boc^, as is usual, was assiduous in making their couit 
to kim. He was extremely liberal ; but then his bounty was bestowed withoirt 
choice or discernment, ana almost solely on those who shared in his parties of 
pleasure. The extravagant flatteries of those who were for ever crowding 
about his person, made him fancy his talents superior to those of all other ifieik 
He assumed haughty ains, indulged in luxuiy anu^proAision, and at last grew in* 
supportable to all the world. 

The wars of the east have made me suspend the relation of the afiyis that* 
happened in Greece during their continuance : we now return to them. 

SBCTIOir n. — THE fTOLIANS DECLARE AGAIITST THE ACH£ANS. BATTLE OF 
GAPHYIA. UNHAPPY DEATH OF CLEOMENES. 

The ^tolians, particularly in the time we are now speaking of, were be- 
come a very powerful people in Greece. Originally, their territories extended 
fitjm the river Achelous, to the strait of the gulf of Corinth^ and to the country 
of the Locrians, sumamed Ozolse. But in process of time, they had possessed 
tfckemselves of several cities in Acamania, Thessaly, and other neighbourit^ 
countries. They led much the same life upon land as pirates do at sea, that 
is, they exercised themselves perpetually in plunder and rapine* Wholly bent 
on lucre, they did not consider any gain as infamous or unlawful ; and were en- 
tire strangers to the laws of peace or war. They were veiy much inured to 
toils, and intrepid in battle. They signalized tfaiemselves particularly in the 
war against the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece, and showed them- 
selves zealous defenders o^ the public liberty against the Macedonians.* The 
increase of their power had made them hau^ty and insolent. That haughti- 
Bess appeared in the answer they gave the Romans, when they sent ambassa- 
dors to order them not to infest Acamania. They expressed, if we may be- 
lieve Tn^us Pompeius or Justin, his epitomiser, the highest contempt for Rome, 
"which they termed only in its origin a shameful receptacle of thieves and rob- 
bers, founded and built by fratricide, and formed by an assemblage of women 
ravished from the arms ot their parents.! They added, that the ^tolians had , 
always distinguished themselves in Greece, as much by their valour as their 
virtue and descent ; tliat neither Philip nor Alexander his son had been for- 
midable to them ; and that at a time when the latter made the whole earth trem- 
ble, they had not been afraid to reject his edicts and injunctions : that thers- 
fore the Romans would not do well to rouse the iCtolians aeainst them ; a peo* 
pie v^ose arms had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Macedonians. The 
leader maj, from this speech, form a judgment ofthe j£tolians, of whom much 
will be said in the sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost his kingdom, and Antigo^ 
nus, by his victoir at Selasia, had in some measure restored tne peace of 
Greece, the inhabitants of Peloponnessus^ who were tired by the first wars, and 
imagined that affairs would always continue in the same state, had laid their 
arms aside, and totally neelecteu military discipline. The JCtolians medir 
tated taking advantage of tnis indolence. Peace was insupportable to theui, ai 
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it o bM g e d them to subsist at their own expense, accustomed s^a tlmj mere to 
support themselTes wholly by rapine. Antig^onus bad kept thein in awe, and 
prevented them from infesting tiieir neighbours ; but, after his death, desnisir^ 
Philipj because of his youth, they marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand, 
and laid waste the territories of the Messenians. Aralus,. exasperated at this 
peiikly and insolence, and seeing that Timoxenes, at that tune captain-geneia) 
of the Achcans, endeavoured to ^in time, because his year was near exj^irin^ ; 
as he was nominated to succeed him the following year, took upon him the 
command five days before the due time, in order to march the sooner to the aid 
of the Messenians.* Accordingly, having assembled the Achseans, whose vigour 
and strength had suffered by repose and inactivity, he was defeated near Ca- 
phyaa, in a great battle foueht there.t 

Aratus was chai|rcd with being the cause of this defeat, and not without some 
ibundation. He endeavoured to prove that the loss of the battle imputed to him 
was not his fauH. He declared, that however this might be, if he had been 
' wanting in nny of the duties of an able commander, he asked pardon ; and en- 
treated that his actions might be examined with less rigour than indulgence. 
Hi.« humility, on this occasion, changed the minds of the whole assembly, whose 
tury now turned against his accusers, and nothing was afterwards undertaken 
but by his counsel. The remembrance of his defeat had, however, exceedingly 
damped his cours^, so that he behaved as a wise citizen, rather than as an abfe 
warrior ; and though the iEtoHans often gave him opportunities to distress them« 
he took no advantage of them, but suffered that people to lay waste the whole 
country almost with impunity. 

The Achseans wew therefore: forced to apply to Macedonia ag^in, and to call 
in kuig Philip to their assistance, in hopes mat the affection he &>re Aratus, and 
the CQwifidence he had in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
•indeed Antigonus, at his last moments, had, above all things, entreated Philip to 
keep on good terms with Aratus, and to follow his counsel in treating with the 
Achseans. Some time before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form him- 
ficlf under his eye. and by his counsels. Aratus gave him the best reception in 
his power ; treated him with the distinction due to his rank, and endeavoured 
to instil into him such principles and sentiments, as might enable him to govern, 
with wisdom, the great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that young 
prince returned into Macedonia with the highest sentiments of esteem for Aratus, 
and the most favourable disposition with regard to the welfare of Crreece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove a person of the known pro- 
bity of Aratus, in order to have the sole ascendant over their young wrince, 
caused that monarch to suspect his conduct ; and prevailed so far as to make him 
'declare openly against Aratus. Findii^ shortly after that he had been imposed 
upon, he punished the infonders with great severity ; the sole means to banish 
for ever from princes, that calumny, which impunity, and sometimes money, raise 
up and arm against persons of the most consummate virtue. Philip afterguards 
reposed the same confidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and resolved 
to be guided by his counsels only ; which was manifest on several occasi<»is, and 
particularly in the affair of Lacea»mon. That unliappy city was perpetually 
torn by seditions, in one of which, one of the ephori and a great many other 
citizens were killed, because they had declartid for king Hiilip. When that 
prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambassadors of Sparta 
at Tegea, where he had sent for them. In the council he held there, several 
were of opinion that he should treat that city as Alexander had treated Thebes. 
Bui the king rejected that proposal with liorror, and contented himself with pun- 
ishing the principle authors oTthe insurrection. Such an instance of moderation 
and wisdom in a king, who was but seveiUeen years of age, was greatly admired; 
and eveiy one was persuaded that it was owing tu the good counsels of Aratus. 
'; He, however, did not always make tlic same use of them.f 
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Wlien he arrived at Corifith, complaints irere made to him Jyy mvay cities 
•gainst the J&tolians ; and accordinny war was unanimously declared against 
them. This was called the war of toe allies, which began aoout the same time 
that Hafmitbal was meditating the si^e of Saguntum. This decree was sent to 
all the cities, and ratified in Uiejgeneral assembly of the Achaeans. The iEto- 
lians, on the other side preparecTicM' war, and elected Scopas their general, ^e 
principal instigator of me broils they had raised, and the havoc they had made, 
rbilip now marched back his ^[Nrces into Macedonia ; and, while they were in 
winter-quarters, was veiy diligent in making" the necessaiy militaiy preparations. 
He endeavoured to stren|^then himself by the aid of his aUies, few of whom an* 
swered his views: excusing their delays by false and specious pretences. He 
also sent to kii^ rt<^my, to entreat him not to aid the iEtolians either with 
men or money.* 

Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ; but as a horrid licentiousness pre- 
vailed in that court, and the king regaitled nothine" but pleasures and excesses 
of every kind, Cleomenes led a very discontented life there. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, in the beginning of his reign, had made use of Cleomenes ; tor, as be was 
afraid of his brother Magas, wIk>, 00 his mother's account had great authority 
and power over the soldiery, he contracted a stricter amity with Cleomenes, and 
admitted him into his most secret councils, in which, means forgetting rfd of his 
brother were consulted. Cleomenes was the only person who opp<Med it ; be 
declaring, that a king cannot have any ministers more zealous for his service, 
or more obliged to aid him in sustaining^ the weij^hty burden of government, 
than bis brotl^rs.! This advice prevailed for that time ; but Ptolemy's fears and 
suspicions returning, he imagined there would be no way tojpt rid of them, but 
hj taking away the life of him who occasioned them. After this, he thought 
himself secure ; fondly concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either at home 
or abroad ; because Antigonus ana Seleucus, at their death, had lefl no other sue-* 
cessor, but Philip and Auatiochus, both of whom he despised 00 account of theit 
minority. In this security be devoted himself entirely to all kinds of pleasures, 
which were never interrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Neither his 
courtiers, nor those who had employments in the state, dared to approach him ; 
and he would scarcely deigrn to bestow the least attention to what passed in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. That, however, was what employed the attention of 
his predecessors, even more than the affairs of their own dominions. Being pos* 
sessed of Ccelosyria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Syria both by sea and 
land. As the most considerable cities, the ports ai^ harbours, which lie along 
the coasts from Pampbylia to the Hellespont, and the places in the neighbour- 
hood of Lysimachia, were subject to them, from thence they had an eye on the 
lances of Asia, and even on the islands. How would it have been possible tor 
any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, while they had the command of 
fine, or Maronea, and of cifies that lay at a still greater distance ? With so ex- 
tensive a dominion, and so many strong places, which served them as barriers, 
their own kii^om was seeuie. They tberefcM« had always great reason to keep 
a watchful eye over what was transacting abroad. Ptoiemy, on the contraiy, 
disdained to give himself that trouble ; wine and women being his only pleasure 
and employmentt 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily suppose that he could have no 
fip%at esteem for Cleomenes. The instant the latter had news of the death of 
Antigomis, that the Achaeans were engaged in an arduous war with the £tolians. 
tbat the Lacedeemonians were united with the latter against the Achttans and 
Macedonians, and that all things seemed to recall him to his native countiy, he 
solicited earnestly to leave Alexandria. He therefore impl<ned the kinr to fa- 
vour him with troops and munitions of war sufficient for his return. Finding he 
eouid not obtain his request, be desired that he at least might be sufiered to de« 
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iNfrtwHh Uffiimiiy, and be tlkmned to embraGe the fav<)n*Me<9portmiff fixr 
l»po awM iiig bionelf of bis kingdom. But Pldeiny was too niu«i emplojed 
jb his pleasures^ to lend an ear to his entreaties. 

SosiDes, who at that time had g^reat authority in the kingdona, assembled )us 
friends ; and in this council a resolution was ftmned, not to furnish Cleonaenes 
either with a fleet or provisionB. Thej believed it to be a needless expense ; 
ibr, from the death ol Antigonus, all foreign nfktn had seemed to them of no 
importance. Besides, this council was apprehensive, that as Antigonus was 
dead, and as there was none to oppose Cleomeoes, that prince, after having made 
an expeditious conquest of Greece, would become a veiy formidable enemy to 
EWpt : what increa^ their fears was, bis having tbmoughly studied theatate 
of the kingdom, his knowing its strong and weak side, bis holding the king* in 
the utmost contempt, and seeing a great many parts of the kingdom separated 
and at a great distance, which an enemy might have a thousand opportunities of 
Invading. For these reasons it was not thought proper to grant Cleoraenes the 
fleet, am other succours he desired. On the other side, to give so bcM and en- 
terprising a prince leave to depart, after having refused him in so contemptuous 
a manner, would be making an enemy of him, who would certamly, otie time or 
other, remember the affront which had been offered him. Sosibes was there- 
fore of opinion that it was not even safe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria. 
A word which Cleomenes bad sufficed to escape him came thcii into his mind. 
In a counci], where Majgas was the subject of the debate, that prime minister 
expressed a fear that this prince should prevail with the icireignsddiers to make 
an insurrection : *' I answer, for them," said Cleomenes, speakii^ of those of 
Peloponnesus ; *' and you may depend, that upon the first sig^l I give, they aA 
will take up arms in your &vour.^' This made Sosibes hesitate no longer: on 
a fictitious accusation, and which he corrobm^ted by a letter he himself had 
forged in that unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the king to seize his 
person, and to imprison him hi a secure place, and maintain him always in the 
vtanner he had hitherto done, with the liberty of seeing bis friends, bik not of 
goine abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest affliction and melancholy 
As he did not perceive any end of his calamities, he formed such a resolution, 
in concert with those friends who used to visit him, as despair only could si^- 
fest ; and this was, to return the injustice of Ptolemy br force of arms ; to stir 
up bis subjects against him ; to die a death worthy of Sparta ; and not to wait» 
as stalled victims, till it was thought prc^r to sacrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of the prison, ran in a body, 
with drawn swords, into all the streets ; exhorting and calling upon the popu- 
lace to recover theif liberty ; but not a man joined them. They killed the gov- 
ernor of the city, and some other noblemen who came to oppose them : and 
afterwards ran to the citadel, with intention to force the gates, and set all the 
prisoners at liberty ; but tbey found these shut and strongly barricaded. Cleo- 
menes now lost all hopes, ran through the city, during which not a person either 
^ fuliowed or opposed nim ; but all fled tlm)ugh fear. Seeing it would be im- 
possible for them to succeed in their enterprise, they terminated it in a tragical 
and bloody manner, by running upon each other's swords, to avoid the inramy 
of punishment. Thus died Cleomenes, after reigning sixteen years over Sparta . 
The kii^ caused his body to be hailed on a cross, and ordered his mother, 
children, and all the women who attended them, to be put to lieath. When 
th^t unhappy princess was brou^pht to the place of execution, the only favour 
s^e asked was, thai she might die before her diildren. But th^ began with 
them ; a torment more grievous to a mothei^tiian death -itself ; after w^h she 
presented her neck to the executioner, saving only these words, ^' Ah ! my dear 
children, to what a place did you come !'' 

The <iesie:n of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and revive its ancient 

discipline, was certainly very laudable in itself; and both had reason to think, 

^^'^ wboUy infected and corrupted^ as Sparta then waa, to preleadr to 
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cutting eff the heads of a hvdia ; and that it would therefore be absdutely ne- 
cessary to root out the evil kt one blow. I cannot Bay whether in a case like 
this, nato's maxim should not take place, viz . that nothing should be attempted 
hi a state, but what the citizens might be prevailed on to admit by gentle means ; 
and that violence should never be employed.* Are there not some diseases 
in which medicines would only hasten death ? Aod have not some disordeni 
gained so great an ascendant in a state, that to attempt a reformation at such a 
time, woidd only discover the impotency of the magistrates and laws ?t But 
a circumstance which admits of no excuse in Cleomenes, is, his having, against 
all the laws of reason and justice, murdered the ephori, in order ta obtain suc- 
cess in bis enterprise ; a conduct absolutely fyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, 
and more unworthy of a king ; and which at the same time seemed to give a 
sanction to those tyrants, who afterwards committed such devastati<»i in Lace- 
dsemonia. Cleomenes himself has been called a tyrant by some historians 
with whom they even began the succession of tyrants.J 

During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, the citizens had not 
thought of nominating kings, from the hopes they entertained that he would re- 
turn again ; and had always preserved tne highest esteem and veneration for 
him. But, as soon as news was brought of his death, they proceeded to the 
election of kines. They first nominated Agesipolis, a child, descended from 
one of the royadf families, and appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. Af- 
terwards they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestors had reigned, but who 
had bribed the ephori, by giving each oC them a talent, which was putting the 
crown to sale at a very low i>rice. They soon had reason to repent their choice, 
which was in> direct opposition to all laws» and for which they never had an ex- 
ample. The i&Gtious pai ty, which opposed Philip openly, and committed the 
most enormous violences in the city, had presided in this dection j and inune- 
diately after, they caused Sparta to declare in favour of the iBtohans.§ 

SECTION in. — ^VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OP PHILIP. A PEACE CONCLUDED BB- 
TWEEN HIM AND THE ACHJEANS, AND THE JETOLIANS. 

We have alread;^ related, that Philip, king of Macedon, being called in by 
the Achieans to their aid, had come to Corinth, where their general assemb^ 
was held ; and that war had there been unanimously declareuagainst the iEltu- 
liaiis. The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the necessaiy pre- 
parations for caiiying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to die alliance with the Achseans. He was, 
as has been observed, a petty king of Ill^ria. The iCtolians, whose ally hd 
was, had broken their engagements with him, by refusing to give him a certain 
^re of the spoils they had made at the taking of Cvnetnium, according to the 
articles ai^reed on between them. Philip embraced with joy this opportunity 
of revenging their perfidy. 

Demetrius^ofPharus, joined also with Philip. IT We have alieady seen that 
(he Romans, in whose favour he had declared at first, had bestowed on him 
several of the cities ibey had conquered in lUyria. As the chief revenue of 
those petty princes had consisted hitherto in the spoils they got from their 
iieigbbours, when the Romans were removed, he could not forbear plundering 
the cities and territories subject to them. Besides, Demetrius, as well as Scer- 
diledes, had sailed, on the same design, beyond the city of Issus ; which was a 
direct infraction d'the chief article of the treaty concluded with queen Teuta. 
For these reasons the Romans declared war against Demetrius. Accordingly 

* Jabet Plato, quem ego auctorem rehementer seqoor, tantam contendens ia repabhfea, guanUipB probars 
Wnbutois ponis : rim oeque parenti Qcque patriae aSere oportere. — Cic. I. i. Epist. 9. ad Famil. 

t I>«e«b«i «i»»tt*re potius pnaraliiaat adulta ritia qaaa hoc adnqut, ut psJaia &erct auiboi SacitKt 
ba^utt asMmus — Tacit. Aonal. 1. iii. c. &S. i- t -» 
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£miliu8 ftttocked him with mat vigour, disposMssed hira of ih» stroQeest fir- 
tresaes, and besieged him in Pbanis, from wheBce be eacaped with the Almost 
difficulty. The citj sunendered to the Romans. Demetrios, being ^spos- 
•eased of all hb domiuioos, fled to Pfaflip, who received him with open aims.* 
This highly offended the Romans, who thereupon sent ambassadon to bim, de- 
manding Demetrius to be delivered up. Philip, however, who meditated at 
fbat time the design which broke out soon after, paid no regaid to their demand ; 
and Demetrius spent the remainder of his days with that meaarch. He was a 
valiant and bdd man, but at the same time rash and inconsMerale io bis enter- 
prises ; and his courage was entirely void of pnidence and jud£;roeiit. 

The Achcans, being on the point of engaging in a considerwle war, sent to 
their allies. The Acanianians joined them veiy cheerftiUy, though at tbeir 
great daneer, as they lay nearest ihe i£toIians,aiid consequently were most ex- 
posed to tiae inroads of that people. Poly bins praises their fidelity exceedingly. 

The people of Epinis did not show so much good will, and seemed desirous 
of continuing neutral ; but thejr engaged in a war shortly after. 

Deputies were also sent to king rtolemy to desire him not to assist the iEto- 
lians, either with troc^s or money. 

The Messenians, for whose saxe that war had been first undertaken, no way 
answered the hopes which had been naturally entwtained, viz. of tbeir em- 
ploying their whole force to cany it on. 

The Lacedemonians had declared at first for the Achaans : but the contrary 
faction caused the decree to be reversed, and they joined the ^tolians. It was 
on this occasion, as I have said before, ifaat Agesipolis and Lycuigis w^ie elected 
kir^ of Sparta. 

• .Mttus the younger, son of the great Aratus, was at that time supreme ma- 
gistrate of the Achseans.and Scopas held the same o&e among the JCtolians; 

Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thousand fooL and eight hundred 
horse. Having crossed Thessaly , he arrived in Epirus. Had he marched di- 
lectly to the ^tolians, be would have come upon them unexpected, and have 
defeated them: but at the request of the Epirots, he laid siege to Ambracia, 
which employed him forty days, and gave' the enemy time to prepare for^nd 
wait his coming up. They md more : Scopas, at the head ofa bodjr of iEto- 
lians, advancea into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned in a very 
i^ort time laden with spoils, which redounded to his honour, and ^atl^ am- 
mated his forces. However, this did not hinder I^lip from entering iEtolia, 
and seiziiw^ on a great number of important fortresses. He would have entirely 
conqueredTit, had not the news he received that the Dardaniansf intended to 
make an inroad into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his de- 
parture, he promised the ambassadors of the Achaeans to return soon to their 
assistance. His sudden arrival disconcerted the Dardanians, and put a stop to 
their enterprise. He then returned to Thessaly, with an intention to pass the 
rest of the summer in Larissa.]; 

In the mean time, Dorimachus, whom tbe^tolians had just before nominated 
their general, entered Epirus, laid waste all the open country, and did not spare 
even the temple of Dodona.§ 

Phitip, though it was now the depth of winter, having lefl Larissa, arrived 
at Ccnrindi, wiuout any one's having had the least notice of his march. He 
thei« ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his son, who 
commanded the forces this year, gare him orders whither to march them. Ca- 
phy ia was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew nothing of Philip's ar- 
rival, was ttien mar>chii^ a detachment of above two thousand natives of Elis, to 
lay waste the territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands of Philip, and all 
except one hundred were either killed or taken prisoners. 

• Lir.l.ua.B.S9. . . 

t TteM pMfle wera B«iflibMn of Ibeaioiiia, on the north oi ihat Wdooi. 
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The kkijgt having joined Aratas the youD^ witfa fats ibftes, dt the rende^- 
vous appointed, marched tovraid Psophis, a cit^of Arcadia, in order to besiege 
it. This was a veiy daring attempt ; for the city was thought almost impreg- 
nable, as well from its natural situation, as from the fortifications viiiich hadl>een 
added to it. It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of opinion, that 
no one would, or even could, attack them ; Philip, however, did it with success; 
for^ first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surrendered ailer making some 
resistance. As they were veiy far from expecting to be besieged, the want of 
ammunition and prorisions veiy much fecilitated the takine of that city. Philip 
gave it refy generously to the Acheans, to whom it was of the most signal ser- 
vice ; assuring them that there was nothing he desired more than to oblige them, 
and to give them the strongest proofs of his zeal and affection for their mterest 
A prince who acts in this manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal 
dignity. 

From thence, afler possessinp: himself of some other cities, which he also gave 
to his allies, he marched to Elis, in order to lay it waste. It was very rich and 
populous, and the ii^abitants df the country were in a flourishing condition. 
Pormeriy this territoiy had been held sacred, on account of the Olympic games 
solemnized there every four years ; and all the nations of Greece had agreed 
not to infest or cany war into it. But the Eleans had themselves been the 
cause of their losing that privilege, because, like other states, they had enga^d 
in the wars of Greece. Here rhilip got a very considerable booty, with which 
he enriched his troops, and afterwards retired into Olympia. 

Among the several courtiers of king Philip, Apelles held the chief rank, and 
had a great ascendant over his sovereign^ whose chief governor he had been ; 
but, as generally happens on these occasions, he very much abused his power, 
which he emplovea wholly in oppressing particular persons and states. He 
had conceived the design of reducing the Achsans to the same condition in 
which Thessaly was at that time ; that is to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of me ministers of Macedonia, by leaving them only the name and 
a vain shadow of liberty ; and to accustom them to the yoke, be spared, them 
no kind of injurious treatment. Aratus complained of this to Philip, who was 
fa^ly exasperated upon that account ; and accordingly assured him, be would 
^ive such orders, that nothing of the kind should happen for the future. Ae» 
cordiiigly,he enjoined Apelles never to lay any commands on Ihe Acheeans, but 
in concert with their general. This wasoehaving with an indolent tenderness 
toward a statesman, i^o having so shamefully abused his master's confidence, 
had therefore deserved to be entirely disgraced. The Achseans, overjoyed at 
the favour which Philip Uad showed them, and with the orders he haa given 
for their peace and security, were ccHitinually bestowing the highest encomiums 
on that prince, and extolling his exalted qualities. And, indeed, he possessed 
all those which can endear a king to his people ; such as, a lively genius, a 
happy memory, edsy elocution, and an affected g^ace in all his actions ; a 
beautiful countenance, heightened by a noble and majestic air, which struck 
the beholders with awe and respect j a sweetness or temper, affability, and 
a desire to please universally ; to finish the picture, a valour, an intrepidity^ 
and an experiei 
conceive the n 
and behaviour. 

Philip havii^ possessed himself of Aliphera, a very strong city^ the greatest 
part of^the people of that country, astonished at ^e rapidity of his conquests, 
and weary of the .£tolian ^rrani^, submitted to his arms. Thus he soon made 
himself master of all Triphylia.t 

At this time Chilo the Lacedaemonian, pretending he had a better right to the 
crown than Lycuigus, on whose head they had placed it, resolved to dispossess 
hiQi of it, and set it on his own. Having engaged in hia pfirty about two hun- 



a desire to please universally ; to finish the picture, a valour, an intrepiaity^ 
and an experience in war, which far exceeded his y^ears : so that one can hardnr 
conceive the remarkable alteration which afterwarc^ appeared in his mora^ 
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dnd cttuMQS, be «alend tfa* city id a Ibrcible nanoer, kilkd Ae f^on, wiio 
were at table together, and marched directly toward the house of IjvciHffus, 
intendjng; to kill nim ; but bearing the tumult, he made his escape* Clio then 
went into the ^at square of tbe-city , and exhorted the citizens to i^ceveT their 
liberty ; making; them, at the same time, the greatest promises. SeetiM^, bow- 
ever, that he could make no impression on them, and that he had iailea of bis 
blow, be sentenced himself to banishment, and retired to Achaia. It is stir- 
prising to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of her liberty, and mistress of all 
Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now filled with tumults and insurrecti^Hia, and 
ignominiously subjected to a kind of tyrants, when previously she could not so 
much as suffer the name. Such were the effects of their baviii^ Titrated the laws 
of Lycuigus ; and especially their introducing gold and silver into Sparta : whidi 
drew after them, by insensiole dcsgrees, the lust of power, avarice, pride, luxury, 
effeminacy, immorality, and all those vices which are generally inseparable frcNn 
riches.* 

Philip havipg airived at Aijgos. spent the rest of the wmter there. Apelles 
had not yet laid aside the design ne meditated of endavine the Achssans. But 
Aratus, tor whom the king bad a very particular regard^ and in whom he xeposed 
Ihe highest confidence, was an invincible obstacle to hts pioiect He therefore 
jesolved, if possible, to get rid of him. For this purpose, he sent privately ibr 
aII those who were bis secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavours to gain 
Jtbem the princess ^vour. Ader this, in all his discourses with him, he hinted, 
that so lor^ as Aratus should enjoy any authority in the republic of the Achseans, 
be, Philip, would have no power,, and would be as mucn subject to their kws 
and usages, as the meanest of their citizens ; whereas, were be to raise to the 
chief administration of affairs, some person who might be entirely dependent 
on bim, he then notU'ht act as sovereign, and eovein others, instead m beusg him- 
self goveined. The new friends enforced Uiese reflections, and refined on the 
aiguments of Apelles. This idea of despotic power pleased the young king; 
and it is indeed the strongest temptation that can be laid in the way of princes. 
Accordingly he went for that purpose to JSgium, where the assembly of the 
states was neld for the election of a new general ; and prevailed so far by his 
promises and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, whom Aratus had declared duly 
elected, excluded, and obliged them to make choice of Eperatus, who was his 
open enemy. Implicitly devoted to the will of his prime minister, he did not per- 
ceive that he degraded himself in the most ignominious manner; nothing: being 
more abhoiTent to free assemblies, sucb as mose of Greece, than to make the 
least attempt in violation of the freedom of elections-t 

Eperatus having been chosen to an ofike for which he was altogether unfit, 
by want of merit and expenence,^ as too frequently occurs in forced elections, 
was universally despised. As Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, 
nothing was well done, and all things were hastening to their ruin. Philip, who 
was blamed fcr all miscarriages, became sensible that veiT*pemicious counsels 
bad been given him. Upon this, be again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated 
him entirely in his friendship and confidence; and perceiving that after this 
step, bis affairs flourished visibly, and that his reputation and power increased 
daily, he wiuld not make use of any counsel but that of Aratus, as the only 
man to whom he owed all his grandeur and glory* Who would not imagine, 
after such evident and repeated proofs, on oneside, of the innocence of Aratus, 
apd on* the other of the black malice of Apelles, that Philip would have been 
undeceived for ever : and would have been fully sensible wnich of the two had 
the most sincere zeal for his service ? The sequel, however, will show» that 
jealoqay irever dies but with the object that excited it; and that. princes sel- 
dom overcome pcejudices grateful to their authority. 

A oew proof of this soon appeared. As the inhabitants of Elis refiised the 
^dv^nt^gcous conditions which Philip (^ered them by one Amphidamus, ApeUea 
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yntMl to lum, diftt louBK^aonabie a refusal was ovni||^<0lfae lUiervioeffYvlHch 
Aratus did bim clandestioely, tbcMJ^h outwardly he pretended to liaTe his in- 
terest TeiT mach at heart ; that he alone had kept Amphidamus from enforcina^ 
as he ought to have done, and as he had eng^ed to do. to the inhabitants of 
Elis, the offers which the king made them ; and on this foundation be invented 
a lon^ story, and named several witnesses. The king, however, was so just, 
as to insist upon his prime minister's repeating these accusations in presence 
of the man whom he chained with them ; and this Apelles did not scruple to 
do, and that with such an air of assurance, or rather impudence, as might have 
disconcerted the most virtuous man. He even added, that the king would lay 
this affair before the council of the Achseans, and leave to them the decision oT 
it. This was what he wanted ; firmly persuaded that by the authority he had 
there, he should not fail to ^et him condemned. Aratus, m making his defence, 
began by beseeching the king, not to give too much credit to the several things 
laid to his charge : that the justice which a king, more than anv other man 
owed to a person accused, was to command that a strict inquiiy be made intir 
the several articles of the accusation, and till then to suspend bis judgment. In 
confidence of this he required, that Apelles should be obliged to produce his 
witnesses ; him especially, from whom he pretended to have heard the several 
particulars laid to nis chaise ; and that they should omit none of the methods 
used and prescribed in stating a fact before it was laid before the public coun- 
cil. The kii^ thought the demand of Aratus very just and reasonable, and 
promised it should be complied with. The time, however, passed on, and 
Apelles did not prepare to ffive in his proofs : but how would it have been pos- 
sible for him to ao that ? An unforeseen accident brought Ampfaidamus, by a 
kind of chance, to the city of Dymns, to which place Philip had come to settle 
some affairs. Aratus embraced the opportunity ; and solicited the king him- 
self to take cognizance of this matter. He complied with the request, and 
found that there was not the least ground for the chaige. Accordingly, Aratus 
was pronounced innocent, but without any punishment being inflicted on the 
calumniator. 

This impunity encouraged him in his designs ; so that he continued his secret 
inWgues,for removing diose who gave him the least umbrage. Besides Apelles, 
there were four other persons who divided the chief offices of the crown among 
them, and at the same time enjoyed the king's confidence. Antigonus baa 
appointed them by his will, and assigned each t/f them his employment. His 
principal view in this choice was, to prevent those cabals which are almost in- 
separable from the minority of an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leon- 
tius and Megaleas, were entirely at the devotion of Apelles ; but, over tlie other 
two, Taurion and Alexander, he had not the same ascendant. Taurion presided 
over the affairs of Pelojponnesus, and Alexander had the command of the 

fuards. The prime minister was desirous of giving the employments to no- 
lemen on whom he could entirely rely, and who would be as much devoted 
to his views as he could wish them. Apelles, however, behaved in a different 
manner toward them ; for, says Polybius^ courtiers have the art of confonning 
themselves to all circumstances, and employing either praise or slider to ob- 
tain their ends. Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles Wmd applaud 
his merit, his courage, his experience, and speak of him as a man ifv>rthy of 
the king's most implicit confidence. His object in this was to detain Taurion 
at court, and procure tiie government of Peloponnesus, a place of neat impoi 
tance, and which required the presence of the person invested wiUi it, for one 
of his own creatures. Whenever Alexander was the sul^ect of the discourse, 
he represented him in the most odious colours to the king, and even endea- 
voured to render his fidelity suspected ; in order to remove him fiwn court, 
that hispost might be given to some person who should depend entirely »pon 
him^ Polybius aflerwards relates the result of all these secret macniaations. 
He only hints in this place, that Apelles was eventually taken in his own snare, 
and met with the treatment he wa« preparing for others. But we shall first see 
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_i die biftokeft aadiMMt alNnmiaMeiofarticeintiie pefsoo dktaMif 
I extend bis criminal designs to tfie king hknself. 

I before ohserredy that Philip, Imvingdiscovmd that he had been more than 
onoe amfxised upon, had restwed Aratus to his favour and confidence, ba- 
pelled bjT his inluence and counsels, he vrNit to the assembly of the Achttans. 
appointed, on his account, at Sicjron. On tibe report he made of the state ot 
his exchequer, and of the uigent necessity he was in of money to maintain bis 
forces, a resolution was passed to liimish him with fifty talents as soon as his 
troops should set out upon their march ; with three months pay for his soldiers, 
and ten thousand measures of wheat ; and that afterwards, as l<)ng as be diottid 
cany on the war in person in Peloponnesus, they should fiiniish him mooth^ 
with seventeen talents.* ^ 

When the troops returned from their winter quarters, and were assembled, 
4be king debated m council on the operations of the ensuing campa^ It waB 
Ksolved to act by sea, because they thereby should infallibly divide the ene- 
my's forces, from the uncertainty they most be under, with regard to the side 
on wliich thiey should be attacked. Philip was to make war on the inhabitants 
of £telia, Lacedcmonia, and Elis. 

While the kinr, who had now retomed to Corinth, was formii^ his Macedon- 
ians for naval a&irs, and employing them in the several exercises of the sea- 
service, Apples, who found his influence diminishing, and was exasperated to 
see the counseb of Aratus followed in preference to his, took secret measures to 
defeat all the king's desiens. His object was to make himself necessary to his 
soveiekn, and to f<H«e nim, by the perilous situation of his affiaiiis, to ^row 
himselfinto the arms of a minister who was intimately acquainted with, and then 
actually emploved in. the administration of them. How villanous was this ! 
Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his two confidants, to behave 
with n^ugenoe in the employment? with which they should be intrusted. He 
himselT went to Chalcis, on pretence of having some affairs to transact there : 
as his ordeis were punctually obeyed by everyone, he stopped the convoys oc 
money which were on their way to the kii^, and thereby reduced him to such 
necessity, that lie was compelled to pawn his plate for me subsistence of him- 
self and his household. 

Philip, having put to sea, arrived the second day at Patrss ; and sailing from 
thence to Cephaienia, an island in the Ionian Sea, laid siege to Paleis, a city, 
which b^ its situatitjn. wouM be of great advantage to him as a depot of arms, 
and enable him to tntest the territories of his enemies. He ordered the ma- 
chines of war to be advanced, and mines to be opened. One of the means of 
making breaches was, to dig up the earth under the foundatbn of the walls. 
When they had advanced to these, tliey propped and supported the walls with 
large wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards set nre, and then retired ; 
ahortl]^ after which, that part of the wall thus attacked would fall. As the Ma- 
cedonians had worked with iiKredible ardour, they veiy soon made a breach 
of six hundred fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to mount this breach 
with his troops. Had he exerted himself in the least, the city would certainly 
have been teken : but he attacked the enemy veiy faintly, so that he was re- 
pulsed, lost a gr^at number of lib men, and Phftip was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he commenced it, tlie enemy had sent iLycuTgus with some 
troops into Messenia, and D(»rJmachus with half of the army into Thessaly, to 
oblige Philip, by this d<iuble diversion, to tay aside his enterprise. Deputies 
had airived also from the Acamanisifs and Messenians. Philip, having raised 
the siege, assembled his council, to debate on which side he should turn his 
arms. The Messenians represented that, in one day, the fcnrces might march 
from Cephaienia into their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who did 
not ttcpect to be so suddenly attacked. Leontius enforced this advice very 
aliongfy. His secret reason was, that as it would be impossible for Philip to 
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would be fi>9oed to stev 4heTe, by which means the cM^aJgn wca^d be spen* 
and Botbiiirdone. Tfie Acamaniais, on the contraiy, were finr marcfalDg' di 
i^otly into JStolia, which was ^len tinprovided with troops ; declarior, that the 
whole country migbt be laid waste without the least resistance ; and that Do« 
rimachus would be prevented frotn making an hru^on into Macedonia . Aratus 
did not feil to declare in fevoiir of *he latter opinion ; and the kin^,\^o, from 
the cowardly attack at Paleis, beg;an to suspect Leontius, went thither also. 

Having provided for die urgent necessities of the Messenians, he went from 
Cephalenia, arrived the second day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulf 
o& Amlnacia, and came a little betore daybreak to Limnsea. He immediately 
commanded the sMdiers to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of the 
greatest part of their baggage and be ready iot marching. In the afterrlbon. 
Pfailin having left the baggage under a strong guard, set out irom Limnsea ; ana 
marcbing about sixty funongs, he halted, to rive his army some refreshment and 
rest. He then marcoed all night, and arrived at daybreaK at the river Acbelous, 
intending to fall suddenly and unexpectedly upon Thermn. Leontius advised 
the kinr to halt ibr some time, assigning as his reason, that the soldiers being 
fatigued with the length of their march, it would be prc^r for them to take 
breath ; but, in reality, to give the iGtolians time to prepare for their defence. 
Aratus, on the contraiy, knowing that opportunity is swin-winged, and that the 
advice of Leqptius was manifestly traitorous, conjured Philip to seize the favour- 
able moment, and march out that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, and h«ptn to suspect bhn, 
set out that instant, crossed the Acbelous, and marched dnectly to Thermn, 
tl( rough a veiy rugged and almost impervious road, cut between veiy steep rocks. 
This was the capital city of the countiy, in which the JEtolians every year held 
their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for the worship of the »m&, as for the 
election of magistrates. As this city was thought impregnable, oecause of the 
advantage of its situation, and that no enemy had ever dared to approach it, the 
£tolians used to leave their richest e£R&cts and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were teir safe. But how great must have been their surprise, when, at tlie 
ckwe of the day, th^y saw Philip enter it with his army I 

After haying taken immense spoils in the night, the Macedonians pitched th^ 
camp. The next morning it was resdved that the most valuable effects should 
be carried away : and msJcin^ a heap of the rest, at the head of the carap, they 
set fire to that pile. They did the same with regard to the arms which hung 
on the galleries of the temple ; the be^ were laid by for service, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to upwards of fifteen thousand, were burned to ashes. 

Hitherto, eveiy ming which had been transacted was just, and agreeable to the 
laws of war. But the Macedonians did not stop here. Transported with fury 
Ut the remembrance of the devastation which the ^tolians.had committed m 
Diurn and Dedona, they set hre to the galleries of the temple, tore down all the 
offerings whidi hung on them, among which were some of exceeding beauty and 
great value. Not satisfied with burning the roofs, they razed the temple. The 
statues, whicfa amounted to at least two thousand, were thrown down. A great 
number of them were broken to pieces ; and those only qraired whidi were known, 
by thdr form or inscriptions, to represent gods. They wrote the folhmiiigyeise 
00 the walls : 

Remember Dium ; Dium sends you this. 

"' The horror with which the sacrileges ciMnmitted by the iEtolians at Dium 
undoubtedly inspired Philip and his allies, convinced tnem that they mi^ht re- 
YCQge it by the commission of the like crimes, and that the^ were then makhig 
just reprisals." ** But," continues Polybiiis, '' the reader will allow me to think 
otherwise." To support his (pinion, he cites three great examples, taken from 
the family of the prmce wfaoae conduct he here censures. Antigonus after hav 
iag defeated Cleomeneii luvg of the LacedscmoniiaQs* and possessed himseil of 
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Spaitt, so fitf friMi estendiai^ kb ng« io €be teiMfes and aa^^ 
eveii cause tfaoMwlKmi ha bad cooqaered to feel tbeeffi^ ootheccM}- 

tnij^ he lestorad to them the form cSf govenoment which the^f bad reoeivedfrom 
their anceslon, and treated them with the hifj^hest testimonies of kindness and 
friendship. FhiHp, to whom the loyai familv owed all its splendour, and who 
defeated the Athenians at Chanonea, made taem sensible of his power and lic^ 
tory by no other maiks than his beneficence ; restoring their pnaooers without 
ransom ; himself takinjg^ care of the dead, ordering £itipater to convej their 
bones to Athens, and fciving clothes to such of the prisoners as were most in want 
of them. In fine, Alexamwr the Great, in the heisht of his fiirv against Thebes, 
which' he razed to the groond, so iar from being foigetful of the veperation due 
to the gods, took care not to suffer his soldiers, even throug^ imprudence, to do 
the least iiri uiy to the temj^les, and other sacred places : and a circumstance still 
more wortby our admiration, in his war with the Persians, who had plundered 
and burned most of the temples in Greece, Alexander spared and reverenced 
all places dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

'^It would have been better." continues Polybius, " if Philip, mindful of the 
examples bis ancestors set him , had endeavoured to show himself their successor, 
more in their moderation and magnanimity, than their empire and power. The 
laws of war, indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to demolish cities and cita- 
dels ; to fill up harbours ; to take men and ships ; to cany aS the fruits of the 
earth ; and to do things of a like nature, in order to lessen the strength of the 
enemy^ and increase nis own : but to destroy what either cannot do him any 

n'udice, or will not contribute to the defeat of the enemy ; to bum temples, 
reak statues, and such ornaments of a city, in pieces : certaidy nothing but 
the wildest and most extravagant fury can be capable of such violence. It is 
not merely to ruin and destroy those who have done us injury, that we ought 
to declare war, in case we desire to be thought just and equitable ; but only 
to oblige such people to acknowledge and make amends for their faults. Tlie 
true e«l of war is not to involve in the same ruin the innocent and the guilty, 
but rather to save both." These are the sentiments of a soldier and a heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no great regard for religion, he acted 
like an excellent captain. His view in puttings to sea, was to go and surprise the 
^tj of Themae, dunng the absence of part ofthe iBtolian forces. To conceal his 
design, he took so large a tour, as led the enemy in doubt with regard to the 
place be intended to attack ; and which prevented their seizing some passes of 
mountains and defiles in vdiich he migbt have been repulsed. Some rivers 
were to be passed ; it was necessary for them to make the utmost haste, and 
turn short upon £tolia by a rapid countermarch. This Philip does without 
listening to the advice of traitors, to lighten his army, by leavii^ his baagage ; be 
goes through the strait without meeting the least obstacle, ana enters Tterme. 
as if he had dropped from the skies ; so well had he concealed and hastened 
his march, of mich the enemy do not seem to have had the least su^icion. 

His retreat was quite as extraordinary. To secure it, he had seized upon 
several important posts, expecting that at his coming down, bis rear-guard par- 
ticularly would be attacked. It was charged at two different times ; but the 
precautions he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried on, and executed with se 
much wisdom and despatch, generally surpasses the abilities of so young a 
prince as Philip ; and seems to bear the character of a veteran wamor, long 
exercised in all the arts and stratagems of war. We can scarcely doubt, that 
Aratus, as he had been the first contriver of so noble a im^ect, was also the 
soul, as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I have already observed, that 
^ his talents lay more in conducting a warlike stratafi^em, in formine extracMxlinary 
enterprises, and in giving success to them by his bold counsels, than in exe- 
cutinff them himself. How happy is it for a youi^ prince to possess a §en«al of 
tills character : prudent, able, qualified by k>ng experience, and habituated to 
all the parts of the art of war; tQ be abje to know the merit of tfaeas qualities; 
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lobe petfecUy iewible of their high value ; to beledbyhitadrice.thotigh fire- 
queDtlTcuDtraiy to his owe taste aod opinion ; and to allow himself to be guided 
by suck wise counsels. After the happy success of an action, the penon whose 
advice directed it, vanishes, and all the gloiy of it reflects upon the monarch. 
Plutarch, who advances what I have now said,, thinks it equally glorious in 
Philip to suffisr himself to be guided by such good counsels, and to Anitus for 
having ability to si«;gest them.* 

When Philip, who had marched back the same way he came, arrived at 
Limnsea, finding himself in repose and security, offered sacrifices to the gods 
by way of thanksgiving, tor the success they had given to his arms ; and made 
a splendid banuuet for his officers, who were as strongly affected as himself 
Mith the elory he had acquired. Leontius and Me^aJeas were the only per- 
sons who neartily repined at the good fortune of their sovereign. Eveiy one 
soon perceived that they did not share with the rest of the company in the joy 
whicn so successful an expedition must naturally create. During the whole 
entertainment, they discovered their animosity against Aratus. by the most in- 
jurious and most snockine railleries. But words were not all ; tor, at their rising 
nom the banquet, heated with the fumes of wine, and fired with anger, they 
threw stones at him all the way, till he got into his tent. The whole army was 
in an uproar ; and the noise reachii^ the king, he caused an exact inauiiy to 
be made into the afiair ; and imposing a fine ot twenty talents on Megaleas, he 
afterwards threw him into prison. Leontius, hearing of what had happened, 
ran with a crowd of soldiers to the king's tent ; persuaded that he would be 
frightened at seeing so great a body of men, and for that reason be prompted 
to change bis resolution. When he came into the king's presence, *^ Who has 
been so bold, says he, " as to lay hands on Megaleas, and throw him into prison ?" 
" It is I," answered the king, m a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius ; so that, 
after venting a deep sieb, he left the 1i ing's tent in a rage. Some days after, he 
was bound lor the fine lajd on Me^leas, who was tlien set at liberty. 

During Philip's expedition against ^tolia, Lycuigus, the Spartan king, had 
^igaged in an enterprise against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. Do- 
Timachus, who had led a considerable body of iCtolians into Thessaly , with an 
»teBtion to lay waste the countiy, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of Pa- 
eis, in order to go and succour his allies, found troops there ready preDared4o 
give him a warm reception..- He did not venture to attack them. Tne nev^s 
of Philip's inroad into JEItolia forced him to hasten thither to defend his own 
countnr. But though he made the utmost expedition, he arrived too late ; the 
Macedonians haviiu^ already quitted itt 

Philip marched his army with almost incredible diligence. Having left Leu 
cadia with his fleet, and arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ships in the harbour 
of Lechaeum, landed his troops, began his march, and passing throi^h Ai^os, 
arrived on the twelfth day at Tegea, which he had appointed for the rendez- 
vous with his allies. The Spartans having heard, from rumour, what had 
passed at Themue, were truly alarmed when tney saw that youn^ victor in their 
tenitcHies. where he was not expected so suddenly. Some actions passed, in 
which Philip had always the advantage ; but I shall omit the particulars, to avoid 
prolixity, rhilip displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and prudence tar above 
his years: and this expedition was almost as glorious to him as that of i£to1ia 
After laying waste the whole countiy, and taking numerous spoils, he returned 
by the way of Aigos to CcNrinth. 

Here he found the ambassadors of Rhodes and Chios, who came to uffer him 
their mediatkm, and to incline both parties to peace. The kine dissembling his 
real intentions, told them that they had always wished, and stSfl did so^to be at 
peace wi^ the uSBtolians; and therefore chaiged them, at their going away, to 
dispose their masters to it. He afterwards landed at Lechseum, in order to go 
from thence to Phocis, where he mtended to engage in some moie inqportant 

emefptMe> 
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Tiw faction formed hj Leontitis, Megatleas, aad Ptolemy, who alM was one 
of PhUip's principa] omers, hxvisig emplojred everf chmdestflie tneted po9 
Bible, to remove and destiojr all tb<»e wdo either opposed or were suspected by 
them ; and seeini^ with rrier that those secret practices had not been as soocsesa- 
All as ther had flattered tbemselres, they therefore resdved to m^e tbemsehes 
formidable even to their sovereign, by employing^ the authcnity they had over 
the forces to draw off their affections from him, and to attach them to tbeir iih 
terest. The greatest part of their army had staid in Corinth, and they imagined, 
that tibe absence of the king gave &em a fevoorable opportunity for execoting 
their designs. They represented to the light-armed troops, ana to tiie guards, 
^t for tire sake of the public welfare ^y exposed diemselves to the greatest 
toils and dangers of war : that justice had not been done them, nor the ancient 
law relating to the distribution of plunder, been observed widi regard to them. 
The yopng people, fired by these seditious discourses, divided themselves into 
bands, plunoeied the houses of the greatest courtiers ; and carried (hefr foiy to 
such excess, as to force the gates of the king's psdace, and break to pieces the 
tiles which covered it. Immediately a great tumult broke out In the ctty, of 
which Philip having notice, he left Lecfaeum in great dili^nce. He then as* 
lembfed the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in a speech intermixed with gen- 
tleness and severity, Ire made them sensible oi their fault In the trouble and 
confusion which reigned at that time, some declared that it would be necessaiy 
to seize and punish toe promoters of this insurrection ; and others, that it would be 
more prudent to appease them by gentle methods, and forget all that had passed 

The king was still young ; so that his authority was not entirely cmifinned hi 
the minds of the people anid soldieiy. Those opposed to him ergoyed the 
greatest posts in the kingdom ; had governed it dlinng his minority ; had filled 
all employments with their creatures ; had acquired a kind of unlimited x>ewer 
over afl orders of the state ; had the command of the forces, and duritie' a hng 
time had employed tire most insinuating arts to gain their affection, divldii^ the 
whole administration among themselves. In so delicate a conjuncture, he did 
not think it adviseable to come to an open rupture, lest he stouM inflame the 
minds of the people, by inflicting chastisements at an unseasonable time. For 
this reason he stifled his resentments, pretending to be veiy well satisfied; and 
ha vine exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went back to Lechaeom^ But 
after rois insurrection, it was not easy for him to execute in Phocis the schemes 
he had projected. I^ontius having now lost all hopes, afler so many fruitless 
attempts, bad recourse to Apelles. He sent courier after courier, to give him 
notice of the dan^^er he was in, and to uige his presence immediately. That 
minister, during his stay in Chalcis, disposed all things in the most despotic man- 
ner, and by that means was universally odious. According to him, the kii^. 
beiiK[ still young, had no manner of power, but obeyed implicit^ the will tA 
Apelles. It is certain, that he arrogated to himself the managenrent of a^l ai 
fairs^ as bavii^fuU power to act in eveiy thing as he should think fit. The 
magistrates otMacedonia and Thessaly, and the officers who enjoyed any em- 
ployment, bad recourse to him only, in all the cities of Greece, little mention 
was made of the king; for whether any resolutions were to be taken, afl^irs to 
be regulated, judgments passed, or honours or preferments to be oestowed, 
Apelles engrossed and transacted all things. 

Philip had loQg before been apprised of this conduct of Apelles, which gave 
him very great uneasiness. Aiatus was frequently uigent with htm to exert 
himself on this occasion, and endeavoured to make him throw off his irresolu- 
tion And servitude ; but the king concealed his thoughts, and did not discover 
his resolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing bow the king was disposed 
m regard to him, but peniuaded, on the contraiy, that the instant he appeared 
before his sovereign, be would not fail of taking his opim'on kksH things, flew 
from Chalcis to the support of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptc^my, and Megaleas. who com- 
maaded the flower of the troopsy engaged aU the young 01^ to gQ aad owet him* 
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ApeUes, tfays Mcenred with pomp and spieii^jur, and attended by a laiig^e bodj 
of officefs and sokiitt?, advanced directly to the king's palace : which he was 
goin^ to enter aa usual. The officer who attended at the gate naving been in- 
structed helm, stopped him short, and told bim that his majesty was busy. 
AsKMiished at so uncommon a reception, which he had not expected, he consi^ 
dered for some time how he ou^ht to behave, and at last withdrew in the utmost 
confusion. Nothing is so transient and frail as a borrowed power, unsupported 
by foundations or strength of its own.* The shining train he bad caused to fol- 
low him, vaiMshed in an instant ; and he arrived at his o^vn house, followed only 
by bis domestics. A lively image, says Polybius, of what happens in the couris 
of kngs ; a hie which the most powerful courtiers ought to dread. A few days 
suffice to .show their most exalted state and their lowest fall. Like counters 
whicb at one' moment aie of the highest, and the next of the most inconsiderable 
value ; as princes please to extend or withdraw their favour, to-day they enjoy 
the greatest reputation, and the next are reduced to the extremes of misery, and 
tmiversal dii^grace. Megaleas, sensible of the storm he himself might expect 
a£ter the prime minister was disgraced, thought of nothing but bow he mi^ht 
secuxe himself by flight, and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius 
bound for twenty talents, which he had engaged to see his accomplice ]^y. 

The king, whether unwilling to drive ApeHes to despair, or did not think his 
pow^ strong enough to exert it m an extraorainaiy manner, or from some remains 
of esteem and gratitude hr a guardian and ^vemor ; still allowed him the honour 
of his conversation sometimes, and led him some other honours of that kind ; 
but be excluded him from the council, and from the number of those whom he 
used to invite to supper with him. Going to Sicyon, the magistrates offered him 
a house, but be preferred that of Aratus, whom be never quitted, and spent 
whole days in his company. As for Apelies. he ordered him to retire to Connth . 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the guards, which were or- 
dered to march elsewhere, upon pretence of their being employed upon some 
e^traOTdinanr occasion, he caused him to be thrown into prison ; the pretended 
reasoo of wbid) was, to oblige him to pay the twenty talents for which he had 
become bound for Megaleas ; but in reality to secure his person, and to sound 
the dinxisttioa of the boops. Leontius sent word of this to the infantry over 
wbicb ne nad commanded, who that moment sent a petition to the king, import- 
ing, tbat if Leontius were chaieed with some new crime for which he deserved 
to be imprisoned, they insisted that nothing might be decreed against him but 
in their presence ; that if he refused them that favour, they should look upon 
this refosal as atrontempt, and the highest injuiy^ (such was the liberty the Ma- . 
cedomans had the privu^e of using widi their King ;) but that, in case Leontius 
was imprisoned for the twenty talents, they would pay that sum. This testimony 
of their affectfon only inflam^ the king's anger, and hastened the death ot 
Leontius. 

Dvawg this interval, there arrived from ^tolia ambassadors from Rhodes and 
Ohio, alter having prevailed with the ^tolians to consent to a truce for thirty 
days. These assured the king, that the i£tolians were inclined to peace. 
Philip consented to the truce, and wrote to the allies^ desiring them to send 
their plenipi^ntiaries to Patree, to negotiate a peace with the ^tolians. He 
himself set out immediately from Lecbxum, in order to assist at it, and anivcd 
there after two days sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from Phocis,to the £toli>n8, 
in which that traitor exhorted the ^tolians not to entertain the least fear, but 
to continue the war; that Philip was in the utmost distress for want of ammu^ 
nitkm and provisions ; to which be added expressions highly ixgurions to the 
king. Pbilip. on reading these letters, judging Apelles the chief author of 
them, seized notb him ami his son ; Kime same time he sent to Thebes, witb 
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Olden kt Megiieas to be proceeded a^^tinst tibere ; be, bcmen-r, did oof w^H 
ibr his trial, out laid rioleut bands oo hkuself. Sbcstlj a:ftrar, Apelles and his 
son were also pot to deatb. 

I do not know wbether hbtoir can furnish us with a more veraaiicabJe exam* 
pie of the ascendant which a favourite may gain over the mind of a young 
sovereign, in order to satiate with impunity his avarice and ambitioB. ApeUes 
bad been Philip's guardian, and in that quality was intrusted with the care of 
his education^ He had been at the head of the legeocy established by the late 
king. This double title of guardian and (pernor had, on one side, inspired 
the young prince, as it naturally should, with sentiments of reeard, esteem, re- 
spect, and con6dence for ApeUes ; and, on the other, had inow^ Apelles to 
assume an air of authority and command over his pupil, which he never laid 
aside. Philip did not want wit, judgment, or penetration. When he ar- 
rived at years of greater maturity, be perceived into whose hands he had iaOen, 
but at the same time was blind to all his master's faults. He had discovered, m<»e 
than once, the mean jealousy which Apelles entertained of con^icuous merit 
of eveiy kind ; and his declared hatred of all such of the king s subjects as 
were most capable of serving him. Proo& of his taxations and oppressioDs 
were daily renewed, and die repeated complaints of them rendered the goven»- 
ment odious and insupportable. All this, however, made no impression, or but 
a very slight one, on the mind of the young king, over whom the prime minis- 
ter had gained such an influence, that he even stood in fear c^ him. The reader 
has seen how extremely difiBcult it was for the king to break this chann. 

In the mean time, the ifitolians wished earnestly that the peace might be 
concluded ; and were quite weaiy of a war, in whica all their expectations bad 
been frustrated. Tbev had flattered themselves, that they baa to act wkh a 
young, unexperienced ling, and accordii^ly believed that they might amuse 
him as a chud ; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved tu them, thai in wis- 
dom and resolution he was a man ; and that ihej nad behaved like chthirei^fjt 
all their enterprises. But having heard of the insurrection of the troopsj and 
the conspiracy of Apelles and L^tius, they postponed the day on which they 
were to meet at Patrae, in hopes that some sedition would break out at court, 
to perplex and embroil the king's affairs. Philip, who wished for nothing more 




wards set sail on his return to Corinth. He gave the Macedonisffls leave to go 
by the way of Thessaly, in order that they might quarter, durkig the wmler, 
in their own countiy ; then coasting Attica along the Euppas, & went from 
Cenchreae to Demetrias, a city of maritime Thessaly, where he found Ptolemy, 
the only surviving conspirator ; and caused sentence of death to be passed upon 
him, in an assembly of^ the Macedonians.* 

All these incidents happened at the time that Hannibal was encamped on the 
banks of the river Po in Italy ; and Antiochus, afler having subdued the great- 
est part of Coslosyria, had sent his troops into winter quarters* It was also 
then that Lycuigus, king of Lacedsemonia, fled from ^tolia, to secure himself 
from ite anger of die ephori, who, on a false report that this king designed to 
embroil the state, bad assembled \n the night, and invested his nouse, in or- 
der to seize his person. But Lycuigus, having some idea of this, €«i with his/ 
whole family. He, however, was recalled as soon as it was known that the sus^^ 
picioos raised against him were all groundless. It being now winter, Philip 
retul^d to Macedonia. 

Epiratus was by this. time universally despised by the Achsans; nobody 
obeyed his (»ders ; and the country being open and defenceless, dreaoful havoc 
was made in it. The cities bein^ abanik^ned, and receivii^no succoihs, were 
reduced to the last extremity, andconsequently could with difficulty furnish their 
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ttiiota* Thtt auzOiaiy tnop&n the payment of wixwe airean wm pot of from 
cLstj to day, aerred a& th^ \vere paid, and ^reat munbers of thein deserted. 
A.tT this was owing to the incapaci^ of the general ; and the rea<kr has seen in 
iviiat manner he was elected. Happily for the Achflsans, the time of his com- 
mand was almost expired. He relinquished it in the beginning of spring, and 
tbe elder Aratus was appointed to succeed him. 

Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, die greatest city 
in PeoBia, and the most advantageously situated for making incursions from Dar- 
dama into Macedonia ; so that, having possessed himself of it, he had veiy little 
to fear from the Dardanians.* 

After taking that city, he again marched toward Greece. He judged it would 
be pn^)er to lay siege to Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the JfTtoIians used 
to make continual inroads, and at the same time commit great waste in the ter- 
ritories of Demetrias, Pfaarsalia, and even Larissa. Tbe attack was carried on 
vritb great braveiy, and the defence was equally vigorous ; but at last tbe be* 
sieged, fearing they should be taken by storm, surrendered the city. By diis 
conquest, Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried off a great booty 
from the :£tolians.t 

In this place he again received ambassadors from Chio, Rhodes, and By- 
zantium, and also from Ptolemy, to i»x>pose tbe concluding of a peace. Phiup 
made the same answer as before, that it was what he very much desired ; and 
that they had only to inquire of the iEtoIians, whether tbey also were inclined 
to it. Philiij, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but he did not care 
to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out, with his favourites, for the Nemsan games at Argos. 
While he was viewing one of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedonia, 
with advice that the Romans had lost a great battle in Tuscany, near the lake 
Tbrasymene, and that Hannibal was master of the open country. Tbe king 
showed tfats letter to none but Demetrius of Pharus, giving him a strict chaige 
not to speaK of it. The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, tibat 
he ought to disengage himself as soon as |)ossibIe from tbe i£tolian war, in Gt' 
dear to invade Illyria, and afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that Greece, 
already subjected in all respects, would obey him no less afterwards ; that the 
Acbaeans had joined voluntarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause ; 
that the ^tdians, quite depressed and discouraged by their ill success in the 
present war, would not &il to follow their example ; that if he was desirous of 
the sovereignty of the worid, a noble ambition, which suited no prince ^tter 
than himself, he must be^in by conquering Italy ; tiiat after the defeat of the 
Romans, the news of which he bad then received, the time had arrived for ex- 
ecuting 80 noble a project, and that he o^?ht not to delay a moment. Such 
counsel could not but diarm a king, in the flower of his youth, successful in bis 
exploits, bold, enterprising, and who, besides, was descended from a family 
which had always flatteiia itself with the hopes of universal empire. 

As he was master of his temper, and governed bis thoughts in such a manner 
as to discover only such of them as promoted his interest, a very rare and valu- 
able quality in so young a prince, he did not express too great an inclination 
for peace, thoudi he now earnestly desired it. He therefore only caused the 
allied states tolie lold to send their plenipotentiaries to Nai;^ctum, in order 
to negotiate a peace : and, at the earnest desire of the ^tohans, he soon ar 
: ived in the neighbouihood of that city, at the head of his troops. All parties 
were so weaiy of f he war, that there was no occasion for loi^ conferences. 
The first article which the king caused to be proposed to the iSitolians, by the 
ambassadors of the confederate powers, was, ttiat every one should continue in 
possession of his conquests. The rest of the articles were soon agreed upon; 
sotiiat tbe treaty was ratified, and all retired to their respective countries. 
This peace, concluded by Philip and the Acbaeans with the ^tolians ; the battle 
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lost by tlie Romans near the lake Thras^mene ; and the MuA of AntiodMi 
near Raphia, all happened in the thifd jear of the 140th Olympiad.* 

In the farst separate conference held in tlie presence of the kin^ and the am- 
bassadors of the confederate powers, Agelas of Naupactirai, who was one of 
them, enforced bis opinion by aii^ments that deserve a place here, and which 
Poljbius thought worthy of relating at lenstb in his histoiy. He says, ** it is to 
be wished that the Oreeks would neyer maJce war upon one another ; and that it 
would be a g^reat hiessinf from the gods, if, breathin|F only the same sentiments, 
they should all, in a manner. Join bands, and unite tneir whole force, to secure 
themselves from the insults of the barbarians. But if this was not possible, that 
at least, in the present juncture, they ought to unite together, and consult for 
the preservation of all Greece : that, to be sensible of the necessity of such a 
union, they need but turn their e3res to the formidable armies of the two power- 
fill states actually enj^aged in war : that it was evident to eveir one who was 
ever so little versed in maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Cartha- 

finians or Romans, would not confine themselves to the empire of Italy and 
icily, but would doubtless extend their projects much farther : that all the 
Greeln, and especially Philip, ought to keep a strict eye on the dangers with 
which they were threatened : that this prince would have nothing to fear, if, 
instead of his attempting to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier 
opportunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, he should labour as 
much for their welfare as his own, and exert himself as vigorously in the de- 
fence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom : that by this means he 
would acquire the love and affection of the Greeks, who would be invi<^bly 
attached to him in all his enterprises ; and by their fidelitjr to him, disconcert 
all the projects which foreig^ners might form agaii»t his kingdom : that if, in- 
stead of barely acting defensively, he were desirous of taking the field, and exe» 
cuting some great enterprise, he need but turn his arms toward the west, and 
keep an eye on the events of the war in Italy : that, provided he would <«]y 
put himself in a condition for seizing successfully the first opportunity that 
should present itself, all things would smooth the way for the universal empire : 
that in case he had any difference with the Greeks, he should leaye the deci- 
f^on of it to another season : that he ought especially to be careful to preseiye 
to himself the liberty of making war or peace with them, whenever he ml^t 
think proper : that in case he should sufifer the storm which was gathering- in the 
west to burst upon Greece, it was very much. to be feared, that it would then 
be no loneer in their power to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine 
in their affairs according to their own sense, or the manner they might judg^ 
most expedient.*' 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, which is a clear prediction 
of what was to happen to Greece, about to rail under the domination of the Ro- 
mans. This is the first time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence those 
of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, nciher PhiKp, nor the other 
powers of Greece, reeulated their conduct, when they were to make geace or 
war, from the state oi their respective countries, but directed all their views 
and attention toward Italy. The Asiatics, and the inhabitants of the islands, 
did the same soon after. All those who, from tnat time, had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Philip or Attains, no longer addressed Antiocbus 
or Ptolemj for protection : they no longer turned their eyes to the south or 
east, but fixed them upon the west. Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the 
Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. Some also came to Philip, 
at different intervals, from the Romans, who, knowing the enterprising f enius 
of that prince, were afraid he should come and add to the eonfiision and pei 
plezity of thenr affairs : as will be seen in the succeeding pages of this history 
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f&CttON 1V»— PHILIP CONCLUDES A TREATY WITH HANNIBAL. THE ROMANS 
GAIN A CONSIDERABLE VICTORY OVER HIM. 

The war between the Carthaffkiians and the Romans* who were the two mat* 
est powers at that time, drew the attentioD of all the kii^ and nations in the 
world.* Philip, kin^ of Ma£e<fon, imagined that this affected him the more, 
as his dominions were separated from ItSy only by the Adriatic sea, now calkd 
ttic gulf of Venice. When he heard, by the rumours which were spread, that 
Hannibal had marched over the Alps, he was indeed veiy well pleased to se^ 
the Romans and Carthaginians at war ; but, the success of it being doubtful, 
he did not clearly perceive which of those powers it would be his interest to 
join. But after Hannibal had gained three victories successively, all his doubts 
were removed. He sent ambassadors to that general, but mi^appily they felt 
into the hands of the Romans. They were carried to Valerius Levinus the 
prstor, w^o was then encamped near Luceria.t The principal of the ambas 
sadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the least disconcerted, answered 
with a resolute tone ot voice, tiiat he had been despatched by Philip to concluds 
an alliance and friendship with the Romans ; and that he had orders to execute 
with the consuls, as well as the senate and people of Rome. Levinus^ overjoyed 
to find, in this revolt of their ancient allies, so powerful a monarch desirous of 
making an alliance with the Romans, treated the -ambassadcvs with all possible 
respect, and gave them a convoy for their safety. Having arrived in Campania, 
they escaped, and fled to Hannibars camp, where they concluded a trea^,the 
purport of which was as £[dlows : '^ That king Philip should cross into Italy 
with a fleet of two hundred sail, and lay waste the sea coasts ; and j^touid assiBt 
the Carthaginians both by sea and land. That the latter, at the conclusion of 
the war, should possess all Italy and Rome ; and that Hannibal should have all 
the spoils. That after the conquest of Italy, they ^ould cross into Greece, and 
^re make war against any power the king should nominate ; and that both 
the cities of the continent, and the islands lyii^ toward Macedonia, should be 
enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominion." Hannibal, on the other sidie^ 
sent ambassadors to Philip for his ratification of it ; and they set out with thoae 
of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, that in this treaty, the whole of wbich 
is preserved by Polybius,t express mention is made of a great number of dei- 
ties of the two nations, as present at this treaty, and witnesses to the oaths with 
which the ceremony was attended. Polybius omits a great number of parti- 
culars which, according to Livy, were stipidated by this treaty. 

The ambassadors, woo set out together, were unhappily discovered and in- 
tercepted by the Romans. The fraud of Xenophanes did not benefit him as 
before. The Carthaginians were known by their air, their dress, and still more 
by their language. Upon them were found letters from Hannibal to Thilip, 
and a copy of the treaty. The ambassadors were carried to Rome. The 
condition in which tte Romans, attacked so vigorously by Hannibal, then were, 
and their disdoverine a new enemy, so very powerful rs Philip, must necessa- 
rily have alarmed them greatiy. But it is on such occs<=ions that the Roman 
grandeur was chiefly conspicuous. For, without expressing the least perplexity 
or discouragement, they took all the measures necessary ht carrying on this 
Dew war. Philip, informed of what had befallen his ambasFadois, sent a second 
embassy to Hannibal, which was more successful than the former, and brought 
back the treaty. But these disappointments prevented their forming any en^ 
teiprise that year, and still kept matters in suspense. 

Philip was now wholly employed on his great design of canying ^ war 
into Italy. Demetrius of Phaius being with him, was continually usging him 
to that enterprise ; not so much from a zeal for the interest of that prince, as 
from hatred to the Romans, wFio had dispossessed him of h\& territ(»ies, which 
he thought it would be impossible for him to recover by any other means. It 
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watWMscowMel that be had oonduded a peace with the most of hi»«Miilie§ 
fin oraer that he might derote his whole care and attention to tbts war, tfa^ 
thoi^ts of which haunted him day and night ; so that even in his dreams he 
•poke of noting faut war and battles with the Romans ; and he would start 
mxn his sleep, m the highest agitation of mind, and covered with sweat* This 
prince, who was still young, was oatura]]^ lively and ardent in all his entei^ 
priwa. The success of his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave him, and the re* 
membranoe of the frreat actions of his predecessors, kindled an ardour mbim^ 
which increased daily.* 

During the winter season, he thoug|ht of mannkig a fleet ; not with the vieir 
of venturing a battle with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; 
but to transport his (orotB into Italy with the greater exi>edition, and bj that 
means suiprise the enemy when they should least expect it. Accordinpy, he 
made the Ulyrians build one hundred, or one hundred and twenty vessels for him; 
and after having exercised his Macedomans for some time in naval discipline, 
he put to sea. He first seized upon the city of Oricum, situated on the western 
coast of Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay before Brundusium, 
bariqg advice of it, set sail immediately with all the shins in readiness for sail- 
mg; retook, tlie next day, Oricum, in which Philip had but a slender garrison, 
aiMl sent a laige reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which Philip had laid 
siege. Neviu», an able and experienced officer, who commanded this remforce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the river Aous, upon which Ap* 
pollonia stands, marched throu|?h a by-way, and entered the city in Uie nigbt, 
unperoeived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining they were rety se* 
cure, because the sea lay between them and the enemy, had n^lected afl the 
precautions which the rules of war prescribe, and the exactness 3 militaiy dis- 
ci{Jine requires. Nevius, beioe informed ot this, marched silently out of the 
city in flw night, and arrived in tne camp, where he found all the soldiers asleep. 
The cries of those who were first attacked, awaking the rest, they all endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight. The kine himself, who was but half awake, 
and almost naked, found it venr difficult for him to escape to his ships. The 
soldiers crowded afbr him, and three thousand of them were either killed or 
taken prisoners. Valerius, who staid at Oricum, the instant he heanl this news, 
had sent his fleet toward the mouth of the river, to shut up Philip. This i^nce, 
finding it impossible for him to advance, after setting fire to bis ships^ returned 
by land to Macedonia; carrying with him the sorrowful remains oi his troMis, 
who seemed more like prisoners disarmed and plundered, than the body ofan 
army.t 

For some time, Philip, who till then had been admired for many of those qua- 
lities which form the great prince, had bemin to change his conduct and cha- 
racter; and this change was ascribed to the evil counsels of those about him. 
who, to please him, were perpetually lavishing their encomiums, fomenting all 
his passions, and suggesting to him that the {p^ndeur of a kii« consisted in re^ 
iiy with unlimited power, and in making his subjects pay a blind, implicit obe- 
dience to his will. Instead of the gentleness, moderation, and wisdom he till 
then had displayed, he treated cities and states, not only with pride and hai^h- 
tiness, but with cruelty and injustice ; and having no longer, as formeriyThis 
efoiy in view, he abandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of every kind: 
Uie too common eflect of flattery, whose subtle poison generally corrupts the 
best princes, and sooner or later destroys the great hopes which liad been en- 
tertained of them.J 

One would have imagined that the defeat before ApoUonia, in covering -faini 
with shame, would have abated his pride, and softened his temper. But this 
only soured it ; and one would have concluded, that this prince was lesolved to 
revenge on his subjects and allies, the a0front he liad received from his enemies 
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When be dnrlred Id P^loponnesiis, if ortly after his defeat, he empkTed all 
die stratagems possible to overreach and surprise the Afessenians. But his ar* 
tifices being discovered^ he threw off the mask and laid waste the whole coun- 
try. Aratus, who was a man of the ^atest h<xiour and probity, was exceed* 
bg^ly shocked at so flagrant an injustice, and made loud complaints against it* 
He had beir>re begun to retire insensibly from court ; but now he thought it 
high time to break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his people, and 
led the most dissolute life : for he was not ignorant of his illicit commerce with 
his dai^hter^'law, a subject of the greatest grief to him, but which, however^ 
he had not once hmted to his son; from the consideration, that it would not be 
of service to him to idoim him of his ignominy, as it was not in his power to 
reven^ it 

As It was impossible that this rapture shoukl not make some noise, Philip, 
ivho no longer refrained from the greatest crimes, resolved to rid himself of a 
troubleeome censor, whose veiy absence reproached all his irregularities. The 
great reputation of Aratus, and the respect paid to his virtue, would not suffer 
Philip to employ open force and violence : he therefore charged Taurion, one 
of his confidants, to despatch him secretly during his absence. His horrid com- 
mand was obeyed; for Taurion having insinuated himself into the familiarity 
and friendship of Aratus, invited him severaltimes to dinner, and at one of them 
poisoned him ; not with a violent and immediate ])oison, but with one of those 
which lights up a slow fire in the body, consumes it by insensible degrees, and 
is the more dangerous, as it gives less notice. 

Aratus knew verf well the cause of his tUn^s ; but as eomplaints would not be 
9i any service to nim, he bore it patiently, without once murmuring, as a com* 
mon and natural disease. One day only, hanpening to spit blood before a friend 
who was in the room witii him, and seeing that his frieua was suiTMrised, he said, 
** Behold, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friendship." Re died in this 
manner at JEgivtm, being then c^taiii-generau for the seventeenth time. 

The Acliseans would Cave him ouried in the place where he died, and were 
preparing such a magnificent mausolseum to his memory as might be worthy 
his great services. But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their city, where 
Aratus was bom ; and changing their moumiQg to festivity^ crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and clothed in y * ' 
with great pomp from i£gium, 

and odes in honour of the deceased. „ 

the city, where they buried him as the founder and preserver of it, which 
place was afterwards called Aratium. In Plutarch^s time, that is, about three 
hundred years after, two solemn sacrifices were offered him annually : the first, 
00 the day that he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny^ which sacrifice 
was caUed Soteria ; and thcr other on his birth-dajr. During the sacrifice choirs 
<^ music sung odes to the lyre : and the chief chorister, at the head of the young 
nten and children, walked in procession round the altar. The senate, crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, followed this pro- 
cession. 

It must be owned that Aratus was <»e of the greatest men of his time, and 
nay be considered, in some measure, as one of the founders of the common- 
wealth of Achaia ; it was he at least who brought it to the form and splendour 
^ preserved so kxi^ afterwards, and by which it became one of the most power- 
ful states of Greece. He, however, committed a material r nor in calling in to 
the assistance of that commonwealth the kings of Macedonia^ who made them- 
Klves masters and tyrants of it , and this, as we have before observed, was 
an effect of his jealousy of the ^at Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 

But he -was fully punished for it, by the manner in which Philip treated him. 
Aratus his son met with a still more deplorable fate : for that prince becoming 
completely wicked, says Plutarch, and adding outrage to cruelty,got rid of him, 
i^Dy mortal poison, out by those which destroy reason, and craze the brain; 
w by that means made hmi conunit such abominable actions, as would have 




niected etenal infamy od hkn, had they been dnie to untarily , and wkeii be 
was in his senaes ; insomuch that, though he was at this tkne rery yomf, and 
in the hloom of his life, his death was considered, not as a misfortuae wtl&i re- 
gard to himself, hut as the reoMdy and period of his miseries. 

About this time, Philip engaged in a successful expedition against the ll\y- 
rians. He had long desired to possess himself of Lissus ; but believed that it 
would be impussible for him erer to take the castle, which was so hapmlj situ- 
ated, and 80 strongly fortified, that it was thought impregnable. Finding that 
force would not prevail, he had recourse to stratagem. The city was sepa- 
rated from the castle by a litte valley ; in. that he observed a spot covered with 
trees, and very fit to conceal an ambuscade. Here he posted the flower of bis 
tioops. The next day he assaulted another oart oi the city. The inhabitants, 
who were veiy numerous, defended themselves with great braverr ; and, for 
flome time, the success was equal on both sides. At last the^ made a fiirious 
sally, and charged the besiegers with great vigour. The garrison of the castle, 
seeing Philip retire fighting, imagined that they should inevitably defeat him ; 
and being desirous of sharing in the plunder, most of them came out and joined 
the inhabitants. In the mean time, tbe soldiers vHm lay in ambuscade attacked 
the castle, and carried it without great resistance. The si^l screed upon 
being made, the fiieitives faced about, and puisoed the inhabitants as far as the 
city, which surrendered a few days aAer.* 

M. Valerius Levinus, as prstor, had Greece shmI Macedonia allotted to him 
for his province. He was veiy sensible that, in order to lessen the faroes of 
Philip, it would be absolutely necessary to bring over some of his allies, among 
whom the ^tolians were the most powerfiil, from his interest. He tiierefore 
began by raundtng, in private conferences, the disposition <^ the chie£s of the 
latter people ; and, after having assured himself cm them, he went to the gene* 
ral assembly. There, after expatiating on the flourishing state of the Romans, 
who proved it by their taking of Syracuse in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he 
extolled the great generosity with which the Romans behaved toward their 
allies, and their constant fidelity. He added, that the iBtolians might expect 
to meet so much the better treatm«it from the Romans, as they would be the 
first people in that part of the world who should have concludsd an alliance 
with them. That Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, 
whose power would, in all probability, be of the most fatal consequence to them: 
That the Romans had already humbled their pride ; and wouki oblige them, 
not only to give up such fortresses as they haa taken from the ^tolians, but 
even gave them cause to fear for theirown countries : That with regard to the 
Acarnanians, who had broken with the £tolians, the Romans wouldToroe them 
to return to their alliance, on the same conditions which had been prescribed to 
them, when they were admitted into it ; or, in case of their refusal, would make 
them submit to the iCtolians by force of arms.t 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magistrate oi the iBtolian state, and Do» 
rimacnus, who of all the citizens had the greatest influence and authority 
strongly enforced the arguments and promises of the praetor, and said many 
more advantageods things of tbe grandeur and power of the Romans, because 
they were not oblieed to speak as modestly on those topics as Valerius Leri- 
nus ; and the people would be more inclined to believe them than a foreigner, 
who spoke for the interests of his country. The circumstance which a£^cted 
them most, was the hope of their possess«*ig themselves of Acarnania. Ac^cord- 
mgly, the treaty was conclu<ied between the Romatis and die iEtolians. The 
people of Elis, of Lacedemonia, Attalus king of Pergamus, Pleuratos king of 
Thrace, and Scerdiledesof IHyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, 
on the same conditions, if they thought proper. Tbe conditions wercr, ** that 
the £to1ians should declare war as soon as possible against Philip *, that the 
RomaAs ifcould furnish them, at least, twenty-five galleys, quinqueremes, or of 
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five heodiM of Otis; ^atsuch'^itiegasalKioldbetakeniiomAchauuisiaras 
the island of Corcyra, should be possessed by the £tolians, and all the spoils 
and captives by the Romans ; that the Romans should aid the iEtolians in mak- 
ing; themselves roasten of Acamania ; that the ^tolions should not be allowed 
to conckide a peace with PtvUp* but upon condition that he should be ob%ed 
to withdraw his troops out of the twritories of the Romans, and those of their 
allies ; nor the Romans with Philip, but on the same terms*'* Immediately 
hostilities coounenced. Philip was dispossessed of some cities, after which 
Levinua retired to Corc^ra ; fully persuaded that the king; had so much hiisi 
ness and so mai^ enomies upon his hands, that he would have no time to think 
€i hajj or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter quarters at Pella, when advice was brought him oi 
the new tieaty of the ^tolians. To be the sooner able to march out against 
them, he endeavoured to settle the affairs of Macedonia, and to secure it from 
wy invasions of its neighbours. Scopas, on the other side, made preparations 
for canrinfl' on the war against the Acanianians, who, though they saw it would 
be absolutely impossible for them tooppose, at one and the same time, two such 
poweiful statei) as the iBtolians and Romans, yet took up arms out ot despair, 
father, ^an irom prudential motives, and rer:orved to sell their lives as dear as 
possible. Accordingly, they sent into Epirus, which lay veiy near them, their 
wives, children, and the old men who were upwards of sixty, and those who 
lemained, frmn the age of fifteen to sixty, eng^d themselves by oath never to 
teteini except victorious ; uttered the most dreadful imprecations against such 
amcmg them as should break their oaths ; and only desired the Epirots to bury, 
in the same grave, all who should &11 in the batUe, with the following inscrip- 
tion over them : ** tiert lie the JkanuMtans^ TKkofovghtfor their eoutUry^ against 
ihe videnee and injud%oe of the JEtolians,^* Full of courage they set out di- 
fectl^, and advanced to meet the enem^ to the very frontiers of their countiy. 
Their great resolution and braveiy terrified the iCtolians, who als^p received 
advice that Philip was already upon his march, to the aid of his allies. Upon 
this they retunied home, and Philip did the same. 

In tro very beginning of the spring, Levinus besieged Anticyra, a city of 
Achaia, in Pliocis, which surrendered a short time after. He gave ih\a city to 
the £tolians, keepii^ only the plunder for himself. Here news was broui^t 
him that he had been nominated consul m his absence, and that P. Svlpitnis 
was coming to succeed him as praetor. 

In the treaty concluded between the Romans and ^tolians. several other 
powers had been invited to accede to it ; and we find that Attains. Pleuratus, 
and Soerdiledes, accepted the invitation. The ^tolians exhorted the Spartans 
to imitate those princes. Chleneas, their representative, or deputy, put the 
LacedsMDomans m mind of all the evils which the Macedonians had brought 
upon them : the design thev had always harboured, and still entertained, of 
' ' : aP Gieece ; particulariv the sacrilegious impiety of Philip, in plim- 
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dering a temple in the ci^ of Thermse, and his horria treacheir and cruelly 
to the Messenians. He added, that they had no reason to be un<fer any appre- 
hensions from the Achseans, who, after all the losses they had sustained m the 
last camparign, would think it a great happiness to be able to defend their own 
country ; that with respect to Philip, w&n he should find the iEtolians invade 
him by land, and the Romans and Attalus b}[ sea, he would not think of carry- 
ing his arms into Greece. He concluded with desiring the Lacedsemonjans in 
persist in their alliance with ^tdia, or at least to remain neutral.* 

Lysi^cus, the representative of the Acamanians, spoke next, and declared 
hnmediately in fatvour of the Macedonians. He expatiated on the services which 
Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by invading 
and ruining the Persians, its most ancient and most cruel enemies. He pu^ te 
Lac^ilttmonians in mind of the gentleness and clemency with which Antigonas 
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liftd tnaled flien, when lie took Sparta He insisted, that it ivottM he IgOih 
minious, as well as dangerous, to sufer baibarians, f<Nr so he called the Romanes 
to enter Grpece. He said, tnat it was worthy of the Spartan wisdom, to Core 
see frooi far the storm already gathering in the west ; and which would certainly 
break, first upon Macedonia, and stfterwards all Greece, whom it would involve 
in ruin. '* From what motive did your ancestors," continued he, ** throw into 9 
well the man who came, in the name of Xerxes, to invite them to submit them 
selves to, and join with that monarch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your king 
with his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death ? Was it not mereby to 
defend the common liberties of Greece ? And now you are advised to give them 
up to other barbarians, who, the more moderate they appear, are so much the 
more dangerous. As to the ^tolians," said he, *' it it be possible for them to 
stoop so low, they may dishonour themselves by so shameful a prevarication ; 
this, indeed, would be natoral for them to do, as they are utter strainers to gloiy, 
and affected with nothing but sordid views of interest. But as to you, O Spar- 
tans, who are bom defenders of the liberty and honour of Greece, you will sus- 
tain that glorious title to the end." 

The fr^ment of Polyblus, where dwse two speeches are repeated, goes no 
farther ; and does not inform us what was the result of them. The sequel ci 
the histoiy, however, shows that Sparta joined with the JStolians, and entered 
into the general treaty. It was at that tune divided into two factious, wiiose in- 
trisnies a^ disputes, being carried to the utmost height, occasioned great dis- 
turoances in the city. One faction was warm for Philip, and the other declared 
openly against him, which latter prevailed. We find it was headed by Ma- 
cnanidas, who, takii^ advantage ot the feuds which infested the commonwealth, 
seized upon the government, and made himself tyrant of his couutzy. 

P. Sulpitius and king Attains being arrived with their fleet to succour the 
iEtolians, the latter were flushed with the most san^ine hopes, and the <^po- 
site party filled with terror ; especially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sf^rta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achsans, whose near ne^bbour he 
was. Immediately the latter people and their allies sent a deputatioD to king 
Philip, and solicited him to come into Greece to defend and support them. 
Philip lost no time. The iCtolians, under Pyrrfaus, who that year had been 
appomted their general, in conjunction with king Attains, advanced to meet him 
as far as Lamia, a city of Thessal]r in Phtbk>tis. Pyrrbus had been joined by 
die troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had sent him. Philip defeated him twice ; 
and the iEtolians were forced to shut themselves up in Lamia, when Philip re- 
tired to Phalara, a city of Thessahr, with his army.* 

Durii^ bis stay there, ambassadors came from Ptolemy king of Egypt, from 
the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the inhabitants of Ohio ; all with instructions 
to use their utrcost endeavours for re-establishing a lasting jpeaoe between Philip 
and the ^tolians. It was not so much from j^ood will for the latter, as from 
the uneasiness they were under in seeing Philip engage so strenuously in the 
affairs of Greece, which might render him more jpoweriul than suited their in 
terests. For his conquests over the ^tolians and their confederates paved the 
• way for his subjecting all Greece, to which bis predecessors had always aspired ; 
and even gave hin^ access to those cities, out of Egypf, which Ptolemy pos- 
sessed. Philip, however, suspended the debates on the peace, till the next as- 
sembly of the Achaeans ; and in the mean time granted the iEtolians a truce 
for thirty days. In the assembly the j£tolians made such veiy unreasonable 
proposals, as took away all hopes of an accommodation. Phifip, offended that 
the vanquished should take upon them to prescribe laws to him, declared, 
that at his coming into the assembly, he had not depended in any manner od 
the justice and sincerity of the iEtolians ; but that he was very glad to cod- 
rince his allies that he himself was sincerely desirous of peace, and that the 
aM.] — ^gj^ jjjg Qjjjy pe^pig ^jjQ opposed it. He set out from thence^aABf 
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IwtlnK left fear thoutaiid of his tmops to defend the AcbttaiM,aiid weiH to Ar« 
gos, nmere tbe Nemean j^ames were about to be exhR)ited, the splendour of 
which he was desirous ofaugnienting by his presence. 

Whiie he was engaged in solemnising these games, Sulpitius having set out 
from Naupactum, and landed between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waste all the 
open country. Phili{> upon this newiS left the ^mes, marched with speed against 
the enemy, and meeting them laden with spoils, put them to flighty and pursued 
them to their ships. Bein^ returned to the games, he was received with uni- 
versal applause ; and particularly, because he had laid down his diadem and 
robes of state, and mingled indiscriminately with the rest of ti^ spectators; a 
very pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabitants of free cities. But as 
nis unaffected and popular behaviour had gaitied him the Idve of all, so his enor- 
mous excesses soon made him odious. It was now his custom to go at night into 
people's houses in a plebeian dress, and there practise every kind of licentious- 
ness. It was not safe for fathers and husbands to oppose him on these occasions, 
for fear of beii%^ murdered. 

Some days alter the solemnization of the games, Philip, with the Achseans, 
whose captain-general wa« Cycliadus, having crossed the river of Larissa ad- 
vanced as far as the city of Elis, which had received an ^tolian garrison. The 
first day he laid waste the neighbouring lands ; he afterwards drew near ^e city, 
in Older of battle, and caused some bodies of horse to advance to the gates to 
force the £tolians to make a sally. They accordingly came out, but Philip 
was greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers among them. Sulpitius hav- 
ing left Naupactum with fifteen g&Heys, and landed four thousand men, had en- 
tered the city of Elis in the n^ht. The fi^ht was very bloody. Demophantes, 
general of the cavalry of Elis, seeing Pbiiopcemen, who commanded that o! 
the Acheeans, advanced from the ranks, and spurred toward him with great im- 
petuosity. The latter waited for him with the utmost resolution ; and, prevent- 
ing his blow, laid him dead, with a thrust of his pike, at his horse's feet. De- 
mopbantes having thus fallen, his cavalry fted. I mentioned Philopo&men before, 
and shall have occasion to speak more particulariy of him hereafter. On the 
other side, the infantry of Elis had fougnt with advantage. The king now per- 
ceiving that his troops began to give way, spurred bis horse into the midst of 
the Roman foot. His horse being wounded with a javelin, threw him. It was 
then the battle grew furious, both sides makine extraordinary efforts ; the Ro- 
mans to take rhilip priaoner, and the Macedbnians to save him. The king 
signalized his courage on this occasion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot in the midst of the cavalry; and a great slaughter was made in this engage- 
ment. At last, being carried off by his soldiers, and renoounted on another horse^ 
he retired. The king encamped about five miles from that place ; and the next 
dajr, having attacked a castle, into which a great number of peasants, with all 
their flocks had retired, he took four thousand prisoners, and twenty thousand 
head of cattle of all sorts ; an advantage which might console him (or the affront 
he had lately received at Elis.* 

^ That instant, advice was brought him that the barbarians had made an incur- 
sion into Macedonia ; upon whi'^h he immediately set out, to defend his country, 
having left with the allies a detachment from his army of two thousand five hun- 
dred men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to ^E^ina, where he joined kin^ At-^ 
talus, and passed the winter. Some time after, the Acheeans gave the ^toliana 
and the people of Elis battle near Messese, in which they had the advantage. 

SECTIOir y. — ^EDUCATION AND GREAT QUALITIES OP PHILOPCEMEN. 

Philopcemen, of whom frequent mention will be made hereafter, was of Me^ 
galopolis. a city of Arcadia in Peloponnesus. He was nobly educated bv Cas- 
sander ot Mantinea, who, after his father's death, out of gratitude for the ina- 
porfant services he had received from him, undertook to be guardian and go- 
vernor to his son Philopoemen.t ? 

* Plat in Phaloiw Q. seo • Ibid. p» SM-SSl ^^ 
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Bete oome to yean of discretko, be was pat under the csae of Bede- 
mis and Demophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, wbo had been scbobi^to A^ j 
cestlausy founder of the neir academjr. The scope of pbilosopby in tbose days ' 
was, to pnxnpC mankind to serve tbeir countiy ; and, by its precepts, to enable 
tbeni to ffrrcm republics, and transact ^e greatest affairs m state. Tbis was 
the inestimable adrantage the two pbilosopSers in question proctired Phiiopoe- 
men, and rendered him the common b}essin|^ of Greece. And indeed, as it is 
said that mothers lore those children best which they bring forth wben advanced 
in years, Ghvece, as having riven birth to Pbflopoemen in old age, and after so 
many illustrious personages, nad a singular afK»ction for, and toc« a pleasure m 
enlamng his power, in proportion as bis fame increased. He was called '^tfae 
last (X the Greeks," as Brutus was afterwards called *' the last oTthe Romans f 
tmdoobtedly to imply, that Greece, after Philopcemen, had produced no great 
man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epaminondas, he c<^ied admira- 
bly his prudence in debating and reviving upon aflfairs ; his actrnty and bdd- 
ness in eiecuthv ; and his perfect disinterestedness ; but as to his g'entleness, 
patience and moderation, with regard to the feuds and divisfons which osua^ 
oreak out in a state, these he could never imitate. A certain spirit of conten- 
tion, which resulted naturally from his headstrong and fieiy temper, had quali- 
fied him better for the militaiy than political virtues. 

And indeed, from his infancy, the only class of people he loved was soldiers; 
and he took a delight only in such exercises as were necessary to qualify him 
for the profession w arms ; such as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing the 
javelin. And as he seemed, by his muscles and stature, to be veiy well made for 
wrestling, and some particular friends advising him to apply himself to it, he 
asked tMm, whether his exercise of the athletee contributed to the makir^ a 
man the better soldier? His friends could not help answering, that the life of 
the athlete, who were obliged to observe a fixed and legu)^ regimen, to eat a 
certain food, and that always at stated hours, and to devote a certain number ot 
hours to sleep, in order to preserve their robustness, in which the greatest part 
of tbeir ment consisted, differed entirely from that of soldiers, who frequently 
are obliged to submit to hunger and thirst, cold and heat ; and have not always 
hxed h<Nirs either for eating or sleeping. From thenc^orth he conceived the 
highest contempt for the athletic exercises ; looking upon tiiem as of no service 
to the public, and considering them, from that instant, as unworthy a man of 
ariy elevation of soul, happiness of talents, (»* love for his country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and masters, he entered 9^mGng the 
troops which the city of Megalapolis sent to make incursions into Lacoma, in 
order to plunder and brinr off from thence cattle and slaves. AimI in all these 
inroads, ne vras ever the first that marched out, and the last who came in. 

Duriiig the intervals in which there were no troops m the field, he used to < 
employ nis leisure in buntirig, to make himself robust and nimble ; or to spend 
his hours in throwiiig up and cultivating the ground, having a fine estate, three 
miles from the city, whither he used to retire very frequently after dinner or 
supper. At night he would throw himself Oh a fcled of^ straw, like one of bis 
slaves, and sleep so till next day. The next mornii^ by daybreak, he used 
to zo with his vine-dressers, and work in the vkieyard, or follow the plot^ 
with his peaimnts. After this, it was his custom to return to the city, and em- 
ploy himself in public affairs with his friends and the magistrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, be expended either in horses and arms, or employed 
it in ransoming the citizens wbo bad been taken prisoners. He endeavoured to 
mcrease his estate, by improving his lands, which of all profits is the most law- 
ful ; and was not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, and merely for 
diverskm sake, but devoted his whole care to it ; persuaded tiiat nothirig is more 
worthy of a man of probity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, pro- 
vided he does not mjure that of his neighbour. 

Jj^^ aB*««at my readers, in order toenable diem to form a rigfat judgment < 
of Fhlfepmneii, to conver themselves in imacioatioiivback to t& j««i1 vm 
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speaking of » and to call to miod with what industry all w«il-govenied nationS| 
as Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, applied themselves to the tilling of 
land and nianuaJ labour; and the high esteem in which such exercises were uad 
in those ages. It is universaliy known that the Romans, after having gained 
signal victories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned with laurels and 
glory, Feturped immediately to their farms, whence they had been elected to 
command armies ; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the same hands 
which had ju^ before vanquished and defeated their enemies. According to 
our customs and way of thmking, the exercises above mentioned are veiy low 
and coDtemptible ; out it is a pity they should be thought so. Luxury, by 
coiTupting our manners, has vitiated our judgments, it makes us consider 
as great and valuable, what really in itself deserves nothing but contempt ; and 
it affixes, on the contraiy, an idea of contempt and meanness, to things of solid 
beauty oikI real greatness. 

PhilopKEmen was veiy fond of intercouise with philosophers, and read their 
works virith the greatest satisfaction ; he, however, did not read them all without 
distinctioQ, but such onhr as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. Of 
all the great ideas in Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt the 
courage, and excite to great exploits ; aud that poet abounds with ideas of this 
kind, no writer having ever painted valour in such strong and lively colours* 
But the other works iu which Philopo»men delighted most, were those of £vai>- 
gelus, called the Tactics, that is, the art of drawing up troops in order of battle, 
and the histories of Alexander the Great ; for it was his opinion, that words 
should always be made relative to actions, and theoiy to practice ; having veiy 
little regard for those books that are written ma^ly to satisfy a vain curiosity, 
or fumiso a rapid and transient amusement. 

After he had read the pcecepts and rules of the Tactics, he did not value the 
demonstrations of tliem in plans drawn upon paper, but used to make the ap- 
plication on the spot, in the several places be came to : for in bis marches, he 
used to observe exactly the position of the hills as well as valleys ; all the ir- 
regularities of the ground ; the several different forms and l]g:ures, battalioms 
and squadrons are obliged to take by rivulets, floods, and deBles in their wayv. 
which oblige them to close or extend themselves ; and afler having reflected 
seriously on these particulars, he would discourse on them with those in his 
company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king of Sparta, at|acked Mi^ 
galoiH>lls. We have seen what courage and greatness of soul he displayed on 
that occasion. He si^alized himselTno less, some months after, in the battle 
of Selasia, where Antigonus gained a famou& victory over the same Cleomenes. 
That king of Macedon, charmed with such exalted merit, to which he himself 
had been witness, made him ver^ advantageous offers, to attach him to his ser- 
vice. So great, however, was his love for his country, that he refused them ; 
not to mention that be had naturally an aversion to a court life, which not only 
requires great sul^ction i« the man who devotes himself to it. but deprives 
him of his liberty.^ But, as it was impossible for him to pass hij> lite iu indolence 
and inaction, he went into Crete, which was engaged m war, to improve hinn 
self in the art of war. Crete served him as an excellent school ; so that he 
made great progress in it, and acquired a pertect knowledge in that science* 
He there found men of a very warlike disposition, expert in combats of evenr/ 
kind, extremely temperate, and inured to most severe discipline. 

Alter having: served for some time in the troojps of that island, he returned 
dmone the Achsans,who badbe^rd such great things of him, that immediately 
upon his arrival he was appointed Keneralot the horse. The first thing hedia 
vf^as to inauire into the state of his iQK>»s, among whom he did not find tiie least 
order or aiscipltne. But he could neither diasemble n&r suffer such a deapene- 
racy . He himself, therefore, went from city to city, exhorting particuhurly all 
^ young men, wspkins tiuem wifhsAoteeBts of maoar^ wakoiliag tSuem wiih 
' pipmises of myafa|.aadjoaietiflic^empkying ^eved^aad puauMMUt wImb 
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be found diera vebellious and ungovemable. He exercised and reviewed^ieis 
cAen ; or made them engage in tournaments, on such spots as would admit of 
the greatest number of spectators. By this practice be soon made ail bis sol- 
diers 80 robust, expert, and courageous, and at the same time so ready and Dii]>' 
ble, that the several evolutions aim motions, to the right, to the left, or from the 
top to the bottom, either of all the squadrons together, or of each trooper singly 
were performed with so much skill and ease, that a spectator would almost have 
concluded, that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved itself spontane- 
ously, at tne impression of one and the same will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last we mentioned, and m which 
he commanded the horse, he gained great honour ; and it was satd universally, 
that he was not inferior to any of the private soldiers, with regard to tbe strength 
and ardour of his attacks ; nor showed less wisdom and prudence tban the oldest 
and most experienced generals ; and that therefore he was equally capable ei- 
ther of %hting or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Acbsean league to the exalted 
Ditch of jgloiy and power it attained. Till he rose, they were weak and greatly 
despised, because divided, and every city among them was studious of nothii^ 
but its private interest. But Aratus made them formidable by uniting and ally- 
ing them together; and his design was to form one body and one power of all 
Peloponnesus^ which, by this union, would have become invincible. The success 
of his enterpnses was not owing so much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his 
prudence, address, affability, benevolence, and, whicn was considered as a de- 
tect in his politics, to the friendship he contracted with foreign princes, and 
which indeed subjected his state to them. But the instant Philopoemen assumed 
tbe reigns d TOveroment. and as he was a great captain, and had come off vic- 
torious in all his former nattles, he roused the courage of tbe Achaeaiis ; and 
onding they were able to make head alone against their enemies, he obl^d 
them to shake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the discipline of the Achiean 
troops, and changed the manner of their exercise, and their aims, which had a 
great many defects. He obliged them to use large and ponderous shields ; gave 
mem strone lancets, helmets, and armour for tbe breast and thigh : and thereby 
accustomed them to fight vigorously and gain ground, instead of hovering and 
llying about like light-armed troops, who rather skirmish than fight in line of 
battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which was much mott 
difficult as well as more important in one sense ; and this was to curb and restrain 
their luxuiy, and excessive profusion and expense. I sa^r, to restrain; imagin- 
ing that it would not be possible for him to eradicate their violent fondness for 
dress and outward ornaments. He began by substituting a different object in 
their place, by inspiring them with a love for another kimi of munificence, viz. 
to distinguish themselves by their horses, their arms, and other things relating 
to war. This ardour bad an effect even on their women, who now spent their 
whole time in working for their husbands or children. The only tnii^ now 
seen in their hands were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of feathers 
tinged with the brightest dyes ; coats of mail for horsemen, and cloaks for the 
soldiers, all which tney embroidered. The bare sight of these habits inflamed 
'their courage, breathed in them a strong desire to defy die greatest dangers, 
and a kind of impatience to fly in quest of glory. Pomp, in all other thiiigs 
which attract the eye, says Plutarch, inevitably induces luxury, and inspires all 
those who take a pleasure in gazing upon it, with a secret effeminacy and ioh 
dolence ; the senses, enchantea and dazzled by these deceitful charms, conspii^ 
Iqg to seduce the mind itself, and to enervate it hj their soft insinuations; but» 
on the contrary, that magnificence, whose object is arms, animates and exalts 
courage. 

Pbilopcraien is not the ooly great man who had this way of thinkii^. l^ 
. tareh observes, that Bnitos, who had acotistoned hia offices act to be supoh 
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.^ J on any other occasion, was persuaded that the richness and splendour of 

the armour and weapons which soldiers have always in their hands, or on their 
bodies, exalt the courage of men who are naturally brave and ambitious; and 
ei^^a^ such as are of a covetous temper to exert themselves th« more in %ht, 
in Older to defend their arms, which tney look upon as a precious and honour- 
able profession. The author in question tells us, that the circumstance which 
gained Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards, was his bestowing on them^with 
a veiy liberal hand, gold and silver to adorn their helmets, and enrich their shields* 
Tbis was also the opinicMi of Caesar,* who always gave his soldiers arms that 

flitteied with gold and silver ; and this he did not only ibr pomp and splendour, 
ut that they might act with greater courage in battle, for the defence of arms 
of so great a value.t 

I must not omit observing, that generals, no less renowned than those we have 
mentioned, differed in opinion from them. Mithridates, taught by his misfor- 
tunes, the little advantage which splendour is to an army, would not allow such 
arms as were gilded and enriched with precious stones ; and beg^an to consider 
them as the riches of the conooeror, and not the strength of those who wore 
them.t Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by defeating the Samnites, repaid 
the affront which the Romans had received at the Furcse Caudinse, said to his 
troops, that it was proper for a soldier to appear with a rough and stem aspect ; 
that ornaments of gold and silver ill became him ; and that steel and braveiy 
ouscht; to form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold and silver are 
rather spoib than anus. These ornaments dazzle the eye before ^he battle ; 
biit make a most hideous appearance in the midst of blood and slaughter. The 
soldier's ornament is his valour; the rest is always consequential of victor^r. 
A rich enemy falls a prey to the conqueror, however poor he may be.§ It is 
well known that Alexander the Great entertained the same idea of the richness 
and mapiificence of the arms of the Persians.)! 

In this diversity of opinion, it does not become me to pronounce, which of 
those great men was the most correct in his ideas. However this may be, we 
cannot but admire ihe judgment of Philopcemen, who, seeing luxury prevalent 
and established in his country, did not think it adviseable to banish it entirely. ' 
4>ut contented himself with directing it to an object more laudable in itself, ana 
more worthy of brave men. 

After Philoposmen had accustomed the young men to make their splendour 
consist in that of their arms, he himself exercised and formed them very care- 
fully in all the parts of mi!itaiy discipline. On the o^.r side, the youths were 
very attentive to the instructions he gave them concemii^ military evolutions ; 
whence there arose a kind of emulation among them, vdiich should execute them 
with the greatest ease and diligence. They were greatly pleased with the man- 
ner of dntwin^ up in order of battle, which he taught them : because they con- 
ceived, that \meve the ranks were so very close, they would be the more dif- 
ficult to break ; and their arms, though much more ponderous than before, felt 
much lighter, because they took greater delight in carrying them, from their 
splendour and beauty : and £br this reason they panted to try them, and to see 
them embrued in the olood of their enemies. 

It must be confessed, that Philopoemen, in whatever light w^ view him was 
a great captain, and a noble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a mili- 
tary life. 1 cannot too strcmgl^ exhort youn^ officers to study diligently so perfect 
a model, and to imitate him in all those things in which he is imitable by them. 

* Habebat tam cultos milites, ut arg^nto et auro fwUtis armii oroaret, simul et ad gpeciem, «t quo tana 
etores eorum in pnelio esMntiaetii damoL-^Soetoo. to JuL CsMur. c. 67. 

t Plat, in Brat p. 1001. % Ibid, in Lucullo, p. 4S6. 

^ Homdam mtlitem etie debere, noa e«latuin auro ai|fent(H)ue, nd ferro at aaimis fretMm. Qoippa Qla 
pmdaoi rerius quam anna esce : nitentia ante reai, deformia inter t ang^inem el Tulnera. Ti^tem eiM 
■aiiitis deeni, et omnia ilia rictoriam sequi : et diten hostem quamriivpa^eris, victfMns, pmmUaa esse.** 
t.ir. L ix. n. 40 

tt Aciem hofftimn auM piirparaqoe fulgfentem intneri jubebat« pRBdaia, mm arraa cesiantMa* Iieatt •! 
fp^Uibn foninif •anm nri erip«r»nt— ((. Onrt I. iiL c 10. 
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POLYBIUS UPOK SIGNALS MADE BT FIR£, 

Wb hare ahneady said, that Sulpitius the procoosul, and king^ Attalos, had 
ooDtioued in winter miarters at £gina.* As soon as spiine appeared they had 
quitted them, and saned to Leomos with their fleets, whic£ toeeth^' amouDted 
to sixty ^lleys. Philip, on the other side, that he mi^t be able to oppose the 
enemy either bv sea or land, adyanced toward Demetrias, whither loe ambas* 
fadors of the allies came from all parts, to implore his aid in the inamineDt 
danger to which they were exposed* Philip gav« them a fevourable neception: 
and promised to furnish them with such soccours as the present juncture, ana 
the necessity of their affairs, might require. He kept his promise, and sent 
bodies of soldiers into different places, to secure them from the attacks of the 
enemy. He repaired to Scotusa, and directed his troops to march thither from 
Larissa, which lies very near it, and then returned to DeiDetnas. Ami in order 
to give seasonable succour to such of hb allies as should be attacked, he fixed 
signals in Phocis, Eubcea, and in the little islwid of Feparethos: and placed, 
in that part where he lay, on Tisaeum, a very lolly mountain of Tbessaly , men 
to observe them, that he might have speedy notice of the enemy's inarch, and 
of the places he might design to attack. I shall explain these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attains advanced toward Eubcea, and laid sie^ to 
Ora^a, one of its chief cities. It was defended by t>vo castles stroi^^ fovtifled, 
and was able to hold out a long time : but Plator, who eommamfed it under 
Philip, surrendered treacherously to tne besiegers. He had purposely made 
the Signals too late, that Philip might not have an opportuni^ of sucoooriiigr 
it. But the same did not happen to Chalcis, which Sulpitius besieged imme- 
diately after the takii^ of Orsea. The signals were made very seasonably there ; 
and the commander, deaf and untiactable to the offers of the proccnuttl, prepared 
for a vigorous defence. Sulpitius perceived that he had made an imjntident 
attempt, and was so wise as to desist immediately from it. The city was^stroogly 
fortified in itself ; and besides, situated on the Euripus, that famous strait, in 
which the sea does not ebb and flow seven times eve^ day, at fixed and stated 
houn, as, says Livy, is commonly repented, but irregularly, while the waves 
roll on all sides witn such impetuosity, that they seem like torrents fall ingf pre 
ctpitately from the mountains ; so tbat ships can never ride there in safety.! 

Attalus besieeed Opuntus^ a city situated not far from the seaside, among the 
Locrians, in Acnaia. Philip advanced with incredible diligrence to its aid, hav- 
ir^ marched upwards of sixty miles in one daj.X The citybad been just taken 
before he arrived ; and he might have surprised Attains, who was employed 
in plundering the place, bad not the latter, the instant be heard of his approaeh, 
retired with great precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the seaside. 

Attalus havine retired to Oraea, and received advice there, that Prusiasking: 
of Bithynia had entered his territ<^es, he returned toward Asia, and Sulpitius 
to the island of .£eina. Philip, after having taken some small cities, and frus* 
t rated a project of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who designed to attack 
t!ie people of Elis, who were employed in preparing for the solemnization of 
tbe Olympic games, repaired to the assembfyot the Achsans, which was held 
at ^gium, where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with 
his own ; but advice bein^ brought, that the ships of the Romans and king 
Attalus bad sailed away, his fleet also left 

Philip was truly pieved to find, that though he employed the utmost dili* 
gence m all his projects, he always came too lateto put them in execution; for* 
tune, he would say, taking a pleasure in bereaving him of every opportunity, 

* A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. 2fi7. Polyb. 1. «. p. 619—614. Liv. 1. rxrni. n. &—» 

t Hsad alift infettior ciMti ttsUo est TSam et reoti th utriaBque teme pmattis montibos Mbiti tt pi* 

cellosi w dejictoAt. et fretom tpmnn Bnripi, noti aBptles iit, ticut fkma feit, temporlbus stafit reeipraeUi, 

ted tamere, in modan reati, none 1hic« iranc ilhie, vcno mart, velut om>rU pnseipiti derolatntf tMVeMllfl. 

tar. Ita jiee oocta, nee dia, qoies aaribu datur. — LtF. 

I So Ltiry relates ; which ii certaioljr atprodiciovs day*f much fb» ka annjr. 
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ind in firusmting all his htcanioos and expeditions.* He, lioweT<;r, concealed 
bis uneasiness from the assembly, and spoke with an air of confidence and re- 
eolution. Having; called the gods and men to witness, that he had never ne- 

flectedany opportunity of marching out on all occasions, in quest of an enemy ; 
e added, that he did not know which side used the ^atest despatch ; whetlier 
himself in flying to tne aid of his allies, or his enemies in escaping his pursuits ; 
that this was a tacit confessbn that they thought themselves inferior to him in 
strength ; nevertheless, that he hoped soon to gain so complete a victory ever 
them, as would evidently demonstrate his superiority. This speech greatly 
encouraged the allies. Atler having given the necessaiy orders, and made some 
expeditions of no great importance, he returned into Macedonia, to cany on 
the war against the Dardanians. 

niGjiBssioit Of POLTBiim on trb signals made by fire. 
The subject which Polvbius here treats, is sufficiently curious in itself, and 
besides bears so near a relation to the facts I am now relating, as to excuse my 
introducing a digression, that will not be of mat length, and which the reader 
may pass over if he finds it tedious. I shallrepeat it almost literally as I find 
it in Polybius. Livy ,t in his account of the particulars above related, and which 
be copied almost verbatim from Polybius, mentions the same signals made by 
6re ; out he only hints at them, because^ as they were not invented by the Ro- 
tnans, consequently this was a subject which did not relate so immediately to 
the history he was writing. This artifice of the signals, which is a paii of the 
art of war, belongs properly to the histoiy of the Greeks, and shows to how 
^reat a perfection they had carried all the parts of that noble art, the iudicious 
Inflections they had formed in all things relative to it, and the astonishing pr^ 

tress they hadf made, in respect to the construction of machines of war, dmeretit 
inds of armour, and militanr sijpals.^ 

As the makii^ of signals by fire, says Polybius, though of g[reat use in waXj, 
has hitherto not neen treated with any accuracy, I believe it will not be proper 
to pass over them superficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in order to 
give iny readers a more perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that opportunity is of ^at advantage 
in all things, but especially in war. Now, among the several thmes which have 
been invented td enable men to seize it, nothing can be more conducive to that 
end than s^nals made by fire. Whether transactions have happened but A 
little before, or are then transactmg, fliey may, by this method, be veiy easily 
made known, at places distant three or four days' journey from where they 
happened, and sometimes at a still greater distance ; and by this help, the ne- 
cessary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly, this method of giving notice was of very little advantage, because 
of its too great simplicity. For, in order to make use of it, it was necessary 
that certain signals should be agreed upon : and, as events are infinitely various^ 
it was Impossible to communicate the greatest part of them by this method. 
As for instance, not to depart from the present history, it was veiy easy to make 
known, at a distance, that a fleet bad arrived at Onea, at Pe^arethos, or al 
Chalcis ; because the parties whom it concerned had foreseen this, and accord- 
in^y had agreed upon such signals as might denote it. But an unexpected in- 
surrection, a treason, a horrid murder committed ki a city, and such like acci- 
dents, as happen but too oflen, and which cannot be foreseen ; this kind of 
events, whidi roquire immediate consideration and remedy, cannot be signified 
by a beacon. JTor it is not possible to agree upon a signal for such events at 
it is impossible to foresee. ' 

• Pfatlifpm tiMBrabj^t ct ani^ebfttur, cum wA oouim i|we nptim aiwt«JMUi Umtm m mi aa tunfor* bceiir* 
risM I *t rapienteoi omnia «x ocolit eluiitae celeritatem siMin fortuaam.— Lit. . 

t Pbtltpput, Mt »i) omnm Itoitium tnotuf poHCt occiirrerc, ia Phoei4«in atqu« StdMBam, «t Pcmntbuft 
■rittt, qui toea alta elifrerpnt. uncle aditi i^oei apparereot; ipsa in Tinea (uoDt eat in altitajipew toyeateag 
•acaaiois aditi) tpcevlaio poMiit, ut uraibut procul wblatia. nifiuwi. ubi wAi noUreatar koaUi* iiioiDe«t» 
H»^y>ihefiiiiiMl fir L uriii. a. & ' rp^ } Pol/b. L x. p. SU-^II. 
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Mneasy* who wrote a treatise on the duties of a general, eodeavoared to 
complete what was wanting on this occasion ; but be was far from succeediitf 
00 well as could have been wished, or as he himself had proposed, of nhica 
the reader may now judge. 

Those, says he, who would gi?e signals to one another, upon afiairs of Im- 
portance, must first prepare two vessels of earth exacUy eqi^ in breadth and 
depth ; and they need be but four feet and a half deep, and a foot and a half 
wide. They then must take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of the 
vessels, but not quite so wide, that they may be let down with ease to the bot 
torn of these vessels. They next fix, id the middle of this cork, a stick, which 
roust be of ec^ual size in both these vessels. This stick must be divided ex 
actly and dbtinctly by spaces of three inches each, in order that such events 
as generally happen in war may be written on them. For example, in one of 
these intervals the following words may be written, '* A body of horse are 
marched into the countrjr.'* On another, *' A body of infantry, nearily aimed, 
have arrived." On a third, ** Infantry lightly armed." On a fourth, "Horse 
and fool." On another, " Ships." Then " Provisions ;" and so on, till all the 
events which may probably happen in the war that is carrying on, are written 
down in these intervals. 

This being done, each of the two vessels must have a little tube or cock of 
equal size, to let out the water in equal proportion. Then the two vessels 
must be filled with water ; the pieces of cork, with their sticks thrust through 
them, must be laid upon them, and the cocks must be opened. Now it is iilain, 
that as these vessels are equal, the corics will sink, and the sticks descend lower 
it) the vessels in proportion as they empty themselves. But to be more certain 
of .this exactness, it will be proper to make the experiment first, and to ex- 
amine whether all things correspond and agree together, by a umform execu- 
tion on both sides. 

AYhen they are well assured of this, the two vessels must be carried to the 
two places where the slenals are to be made and observed ; water is poured in, 
and the corks and sticks are put in the vessels. In proportion as any of the 
events which are written on the sticks shall happen, a torch, or other light, is 
raised, which must be held aloft, till such time as another is raised by the party 
Id whom it is directed. This first signal is only to give notice that both parties 
are ready and attentive. Then the torch or other light must be taken away, 
and the cocks set open. When the interval, that is, that part of the stick where 
the event of which notice is to be given is written, shall be fallen to a level 
with the vessels, then the man who gives the signal lifts up the torch ; and on 
the other side, the correspondent signal-maker immediately turns the cock of 
hts vessel, and looks at what is written on that part of the stick which touches 
the mouth of the vessel ; on which occasion, if every thing has been executed 
exactly and equally on both sides, both will read the same thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was practised in early ages, in 
which men agreed only upon a single signal, which was to denote the event the 
Qther party desired to be informed of, and which had been agreed upoir, yet it 
wa^ too vague and indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee all the accidents 
that may happen in a war ; and though they could be foreseen, there could be 
no possibility of writing thcin all on a piece of stick. Besides, when any un- 
expected accident should happen, how could notice be given of it accordic^ to 
this method ? To this I niav add, that the inscription on the stick is no ways 
exact and circumstantial.' \\ e are not told how many horse and foot are coroe ; 
what part of tlie countiy they are in : how many snips are arrived ; not the 
quantity of provisions we have. For, oefore these several particulars could be 

» JRaeas WAS eo^erapoimy with Aristotle. Re wrnte a treatiM on tbe art of war. Cioeas, one of tht 
^•imiieUors of P^hiii, roadft an ^rid|;moat of it Pyrrhitt aUo wrote on the tame subject. — .%lian. Tact 
•ap. 1. Cic«re meationi the two labt iA one of hU epistles. •* Summoia me do'cem litene tuat reddii^cruo*- 
MaiM Aciciebam t« lam peritMA esse rei nilitaiis. IVrrhi tn Uhivsat Cbea rUep lectitasce.**--«I«lb. il .. 
Sriet. S6. ad Paptr. Poetam. 
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Wlttten on the stick, ^y must hare been foreseen, which was altog^ethcr im- 
possible tibougb most essential ; and how can succours be sent, when it is not 
KDowa (tow many enemies are to be opposed, or in what part of the countiy 
they are? How must a party either confide in or doubt their own strength f 
In a word, how will they Know what to do, when they are not told how many 
ships, or what quantity of provisions, are come from the enemy ? 

The last method was invented by Cleoienes, which others ascribe to Demo- 
clitus ; but we have improved it, says Polybius, who continues the sole speaker 
upon mis head. This fijces eveiy circumstance, and enables us to give notice 
of whatever happens. The ooty thing required is great care and exactness. 
This method is as follows : 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must be taken and divided into five 
parts ; and these must be fixed on a board, from top to bottom, in their natural 
order, on Ave columns, five letters on each column, the last excepted, which 
is to have but four. 

^ The alphabet l)eing disposed in this manner, the man who is to make the 
signal must begin by showme^ two torches or lights ; and these he must hold 
aloil till the other party has also shown two lights. This first signal is only to 
show that both sides are ready, after which the lights must be removed. 

The object now is, to make the other party read, in this alphabet, the advices 
we want to acquaint them with. The person who gives the signal, must hold 
up torches to his left, to denote to the correspondent party, fifom wnich of the 
columns he must take letters, to write them down as they shall be pointed out 
to bim ; so that, if it is the first column, he only holds up one torch ; if the . 
second, be shoi^s two ; and so on, and always to the left. He must do the same 
to the rkht hand, to point out to the person who receives the signal, which letter 
in the column he must observe and write down. Both parties must agree upon 
this between them. 

These several things being fixed, and each of them got to his post, the man 
who gives the signal must have a geometrical instrument with two tubes, so that 
he may know by one of them, the right, and by the other, the left, of him who 
is to answer. The board must be set up near to this instrument ; and to the 
right and left a solid must be raised ten feet broad, and about the height of a 
man, that the torches, which shall be lifted up over it, mar spread a strong^ clear 
light, and that when they are to be lowered, they may be entirely hid Behind 
them. 

All things being thus disposed on each side, I will suppose, for instance, that 
advice is to be given, that *' one hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to 
the enemy." First, he must make choice of sucn words as will express tvbat 
is here said in the fewest letters possible, as, *^ Cretans, or Kretans,* a hundred- 
have deserted," which expresses the veiy same idea in much fewer letters. -^ 

The first letter is a K, which is in the second column. Two torches must ' 
therefore be lifted to the left, to inform the person who receives the signal, that 
he must look into the second column. He must then lift up Bve torches to the 
right to denote that the letter sought for is the fifth of the second column, that ^ 
is, a K. 

Afterwards, four torches must be held up to the left, to point out the P,t 
which is in the fourth column ; then two to the right, to denote that this letter is 
the second of the fourth column. The same must be observed with respect to 
the rest of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pasts may be denoted in a fixed • 
and determinate manner. The reason why two sets of lights are used, is, that 
everv letter must be pointed out twice ; the first, todenote the column to which 
it belongs ; and the second, to show its place in order in the columns pointed 
out If the persons employed on these oceasiohs observe the rules here Id id 

• The worOt an dbpowd ia this m«iiaer i»theGri>«k. 
t This if tiie oapttel letter R in the Ore«k ton^i e. 
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down, llMf win five end Botioe; botkniMtbepiaetindaloflr^SBo^^fi^ 
they will be Teir expert id tbe operatioii. 

This is whet is pn^MMed hj Polybius, who, it k well known, was a craft m- 
ciier and politician, and for this leason his hints ought to be TaluecL Thej 
might be unproyed and put id practice on a gieat manj occasions. Tbeee sjg- 
Bafi were employed in a mountainous oountiy. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in I70f , and entitled, ** The ait of makii^ 
signals both by sea and land." The pamphlet was dedicated to the kingr, by 
the Sieur Marcel, commissioner of tiie navy at Aries. This autfaw affirms that 
he communicated several times, at the distance of two leagues, in as short a 
space of time as a man could write down and fonn exadtly the letters c^ontained 
in the advice he would communicate, «i unexpected piece of news that occu- 
pied a page in writing. , , ^ 

I cannot say what this new invention was, nor what success it met with ; out, 
in my opinion, such discoveries as these oumt not to be neglected. In all ages 
and nations, men have been veiy desirous offinding out and emplo;^Dg methods 
for receiving or communicaliog speedy advices ; and of these, signaia by file 
are. ooe of the principal. 

In the fabulous times, when the fi^ daughters of Danaus murdered adi tiieir 
husbands in one night, HTpermnestra excepted, who spared Lynceus, it is re- 
lated that both flying, and each having amved at a place of safety, they in- 
formed one anuther of it by signals made by fire : and ttiat thfo circumstance 
gave rise to the festival of torches established in Aigos.* 

Agamemnon, at his setting out to the Trojan expedition, had promised Cly- 
temnestra, that the veiy dav the city should be taken, he would give notice of 
tbe victoiy by fires kindlea for that purpose. He kept bis word, as appears 
from the tragedy of .£scbylus, which takes its name nom that prince j where 
the female sentinel, appointed to watch that signal, declares she had spent many 
tedious nights in that uncomfortable post. 

We also find by the writings of Julius C«sar, that he himself used the same 
method.t 

Caesar gives us an account of another method in use among the Gauls. When- 
ever any extracnrdinaiy event happened in their country, or th^ stood in need 
of immediate succours, they gave notice to one another hj repeated shouts, 
which were made from place to place : so that the massacre of the Romans in 
Orleans, at sunrise, was known by eight or nine o'clock in the evening at Au- 
vergne, forty leagues from the otner city. 

We are told ofa much shorter method. It is pretended that the king of Per 
sia, when he carried the war into Greece, had posted sentinels at proper dis- 
tances, who communicated to one another, by tl^ir voices, such news as it was 
necessaiy to transmit to a great distance ; and that advice could be communi 
cated from Athens to Susa, upwards of one hundred and BSty leagues, in forty- 
tf ight hours.! 

It is also related, that a Sidonian proposed to Alexander the Great, an infalli- 
ble method for establishing a speedy and safe communication between all the 
countries subject to him. He required but five ilays for giving notice, fiom so 
great a distance asHbetween bis hereditary kingdom and his most remote con- 
quest in India : but tbe king, looking upon this offer as a mere chimera, r^ected 
it with contempt : he, however, soon repented it, and veiy justly, for the expe 
fiment miriit have been made with little trouble to himse]f.§ 

Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether improbable.! Decimus 
Brutus defended tbe city of Modena, besieged oj Anthoiiy, who lyreveoted his 
aendieg the least advice to the consuls, by dSawing lines round the city, and lay- 
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letters, which arrived in safety wherever be thought proper to send them. Of 
what use, says Pliay, were Anthony's entrenchments and sentinels to him ? Of 
what service were all the nets he spread, when the new courier took his route 
through the air?* 

Travellers relate, that to cany advices from Aleiandria to Aleppo, wboi ships 
arrive in that harbour, ^y make use of pigeons which have young ones at 
Alep^. Letters, containing the advices to be communicated, are fietstened about 
the ptt;eons* necks, or feet; this being done, the pigeons take wing, sear to a 
grea^.neight, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters are taken from tbem. The 
same method is used in many other places* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRTTMENT EMPLOYED IV SIOHALS MADE BT FIRE. 

fifr. Chevalier, mathematical profiessor in the royal college, a fellow member 
with me, and my particular friend, has been so good as to delineate, at my re- 

guest, the figure of the instrument mentioned by Polybius, and to add the fol- 
>wink explication of it. 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the instrument described by Po* 
ly bius, for communicating advices at a great distance, by signals made by fire. 
A 6 is a beam about four or five feet Iodr, &^ve or six inches broad, and two or 
three -inches thick. At the extremities olit are, well dovetailed, and fixed ex- 
actly perpendicular in the middle, two cross pieces of wood. C D, £ F, of equal 
breadth and thickness with the beam, and thive or four feet long. The sides of 
these cross pieces of timber must be exactly parallel, and their upper super- 
fioes very smooth. In the middle of the suriace of eaco (d Aese pieces, a right 
line must be drawn parallel to their sides ; and consequently these lines willoe 
paialle] to one anotner. At an inch and a half or two inches distance from 
these lines, and exactly in the middle of the length of each cross piece, there 
must be driven in, very strongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or brass 
screw, (2) whose upper part, wnich must be cvlinarical, and &ye or six lines in 
diameter,t shall project seven or e^ht lines above the superfices of these cross 
pieces. 

On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes or cylinders, 6 H, I K, 
through which the observations are made. These tubes must be exactqr cj" 
lindrical, and formed of some harvL solid metal, in order that they may not 
shrink or warp. They must be a foot longer than the cross pieces on which 
they are fixed, and thereby will extend six inches beyond it, at each end. These 
two tubes must ^ fixed on two plates of the same metal, in the middle of whose 
length shall be a small convexity, (3) of about an inch round. In the middle 
c^ this part (3) must be a hole exactly round, about Imlf an inch in diameter ; 
so that appi;nngthe plates on which these tubes are fixed, upon the cross pieces 
of wood C U, £ F, this hole must be exactly filled by the projecting and cy- 
lindrical part of the screw (2) which was fixed in it, and in such a manner as to 
prevent its play. The head of the screw may extend some lines beyond the 
superfices oi tlie plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may turn, with 
their plates, about these screws, in order to direct them on the boards or screens 
P, Q, behind which the signals by fire are made, accordiiig to the diffsfent dis 
tances of the places where the sisals shall be xirea. 

The tubes must be blacked within, in order that, when the eve is applied to 
one of their ends, it may not receive any reflected rays. There must also 
oe placed about the end, on the side of the observer, a perforated rinff, the 
aperture of which must be three or four lines : and place at the other end two 
threads, the one vertical and the other horisontal, crossing one another in the axis 
of the tube. 
In the middle of the beam A B, must be made a round hole, two inches in 
sr, in which must be fixed the foot L M N O P, which supports the whole 
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maeiiiBe, and tomd whidi it taras on ite am. Tbis macbine may be caBed 
a nile andsiglitt, tbougb it diStn from that which is applied to circtmiliHcfltofs, 
theodoliteSyaiid even gMmetrical sqaarea, which are med to draw^ maps, t^e 
^lam^wndwarFtjjkc; it answen the same puipaae,wtjdi is to direct Cbe sight 

Tiie person who makes the signal, and be who receives it, must have the 
similar mstniments ; otherwise, the man who receives die signal coold not dis- 
tinguish whether toe sij;nals OMde are to the right or left d^ him tdio makes 
them, which is a material ciicmnstaooe, accoidiog to the method proposed by 
Polrbhis. 

The two boards or screens P Q, which are to denote the right ot left aide 
of the man who gives the signals, or to display or hide the fim, accordaqg to 
the circumstance of the observation, oi^t to be greater or less, and nearer to 
or farther from one another, as the distance between the places where the sig- 
nals must be ^ven and received is greater or less. 

In my description of the preceding machine, all I endeavoured was, to explam 
how the ideas of Polybius might be put into execution, in makine signals by 
fire ; but I do not pretend to say, that it is of use for giving signaiis at a veir 
great distance : for it n certain, that, however large this machine be, signals 
made by two, tbree, four, and five torches will not be seen at ^ve, six, or more 
leagues distance, as he supposes. To make them visible at a greater distance 
sucD torehes must not be made use of, as can be lifted up ana down with the 
hand, but laige, wide-spreading fires, of whole loads of straw or wood ; and, 
consequently, boards or screens of a prodigious size must be employed, to bide 
or eclipse tnem. 

Telescopes were not known in the time of Polybius ; they were not disco- 
vered or improved till the last century. Those instruments might have made 
tfie sienak in question visible at a much greater distance than bare tubes could 
have done : but I still doubt, whether th^ could be employed to the use men- 
tioned by Polybius, at a j^ater distance than two or three leag^ues. However, 
I am of opinion, that a city besieged might communicate advice to an army 
sent to succour it, or give notice 1k>w fong it could hold out a siege, in order to 
taking proper measures ; and that, on tl^ other side, the army sent to its aid 
might communicate its designs to the city besieged, especially by the assist- 
ance of telescopes. 

SECTION VII. — ^PHlLOPffiMEU 0AIH8 ▲ FAMOUS VZCTORT HEAR MAKTINEA, OVKR 
JCACHAVIDAS, TYRAHT OF SPARTA. 

The Romans, wholly employed in the war with Hannibal^ which they leaolved 
to terminate, intermeddled veiy little with that of the Greeks, and did not mo- 
lest them durinr the two following years.* 

In the first, Pnilopoemen was appointed captain-ffeneral of the Achssans. Aa 
soon as he was invested with this employment, which was the highest in the 
state, he assembled bis allies before he took the field, and exhorted them to 
second his zeal with couraee and warmth, and support with honour both their 
fame and his. He insisted strongly on the care tney ought to take, not of the 
beautjr and magnificence of their (uess, which became women only, and those 
too of little merit ; but of the neatness and splendour of their arms, an object 
worthy of men intent upon their own glory, and the good of their countiy.j 

His speech was received with universal applause, insomuch that, at the break- 
ing up o#the assembly, all those who were magnificently dressed were pointed 
at ; so ffreat an influence have the words of an iliustrtous person, not only in 
dissuaanig men firom vice, but inclining them to virtue ; especially when his 
actions correspond with his words, for then it is scarcelypcssibte to resist his 
exhortations. This was the character of Philopoemen. Plain in bis dress, and 
frugal in his diet, he took very little care of nis body. In conversation, he 
•ultered patiently the ill temper of others, even when they used contemptuous 
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expressiom ; and^ for hiisaelf, be was sme nerer to giTe the least offence to amr 
one. It was his study durir^ bis life, to speak nothine but the truth ; and, 
indeed, the slightest expressions of his were heard with respect, and imme- 
diately believed. He was not obliged to employ a great many words to per- 
suade, his conduct beii^ a rule of what every body else ought to do* 

The assembly being dismissed, every body returned to their respective cities. , 
in the highest admiration of Philopoemen, whose words as well as actions had 
charmed them ; and fully persuaded, that as long as he should preside in the 
government, it could not but flourish. He immediately visited the several 
cities, and gave the necessar}^ orders in tiiem. He assembled the people in 
every place, acquainted them with eveiy thing that was necessary to be done, 
and raised troops. After spending near eight months in making the various 
preparations, he took the field. 

Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedsemonia, was watching, at the head of a powerful 
army, for an opi>ortunity to subject all Peloponnesus. The moment advice 
vras brought ofbis arrival in the territories ofMantinea,Philop(£men prepared 
to give him battle.* 

The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his march at daybreak, at the head of the 
heavy-armed infantry, and posted to the right and left on the same line, but a 
little more advapped, the light infantry, composed of foreigners; and behind 
them chariots laden with catapultae,! and darts to sustain them. It appears by 
the seouel, that before him lay a ditch, running aloiig part of the plain, beyond 
which nls troops extended at each end. 

At the same time Philopcemen marched his army in three bodies out of the 
city. The first, consisting of Achaean horse, was posted on the right. The 
second, composed of heavy-armed foot, was in the centre, and advanced to the 
ditch. The third, composed of Illyrians, cuirassiers, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and some Tarentine horsej; were on the left, with Philopoemen at their 
head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the enemy bein^ in view, 
that general, flying up and down the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men 
in few, but very strong expressions. Most of them were not heard ; but he was 
so dear to his soldiers, and they reposed such confidence in him, that they wanted 
no exhortations to fight with incredible ardour. In a kind of transport they ani- 
mated their general, and pressed him to lead them on to battle. All he en- 
deavoured to make them understand was, that the time was come m which their 
enemies would be reduced to an ignomiqious captivity, and themselves restored 
to a glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infsKitry in a column, as if be intended to begin the 
battle by charging the right wing : but when he was advanced to a proper dis- 
tance, he suddenly made nis infantiy wheel about, in order that it might extend 
to his right, and make a front equal to the lefl of the Achseans ; and, to cover 
it, he caused all the chariots laden with catapultse to advance. Philoi)(£mcn 
plainly saw that his design was to break his infantry, by overwhelming it with 
darts and stones : he, however, did not give him time for it, but caused the Ta- 
rentine horse to oegin the battle with great vigour, on a spot where they had 
sufficient room to engnge. Machanidas was forced to do the same, and to lead 
on bis Tarentines. The first chaige was veiy furious. The light-armed sol- 
diers advancing a little afler to sustain them, in a moment the foreign troops 
were universally engaged on both sides ; and, as in this attack they foijght man 
to man, the battle was a loi^ time doubtful. At last the foreigners in the ty- 
rant's army had the advantage ; their numbers and dexteritjr, acquired by ex- 
perience, gave them the superiority. The Illyrians and cuirassiers, who sus- 
tained the foreign soldiers in PhilopcBi^en's army, could not withstand so fu- 
rious a chatge. They were entirely broken, and fled with the utmost piecipi- 
taticA) toward the city of Mantinea, about a mile from the fiel d of battle. 
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PbOoMMBen jeemed now lost to all bopes. On this occaiSoo, sayft Pohrbiof, 
nptmd ihe truth of a maxim, which cannot reasonabljr be contested, &at 
the events of war are generally successftid or unfortunate, only in mopOftion to 
the skill or ignorance of the ^enerak who command in them. HiiiopQunen, 
io far fifXMn desponding at ihe lU success of the first chaige, or bein^ in confu- 
sion, was solely intent upon taking advantage of the errors which the enemy 
might commit. Accordingly they were fuiity of a great one, which indeed is 
but too frequent on these occasions^ and for that reason cannot be too stroi^ly 
guarded against. Macbauidas, after the left wing was routed, instead <^ un- 
provipg that advantage, by immediately chargii^ with his infantry the centre 
of that of the enemy, ana taking it at the same time in flank with his victo- 
rious wing, and thereby terminating the whole affair, suffered himself, like a 
youQg man, to be hurried away by the fire and impetuosity of his soldiers, and 
pursiwd, without order or discipline, those who were flying ; as if, after having 
given way, fear would not have carried them to the eates of the city. 

Philopcemen, who upon this defeat had ietired to nis itifantiy in tfie centre, 
took the first cohorts, commanded them to wheel to the left, and at their head 
marched and seized the post which Machanidas had abandoned. By this 
movement he divided the centre of the enemy's infantiy from his right wing. 
I^e then commanded these cohorts to remain in the post they had just seized, 
till further orders : and at the same time directed Polvbius,* the Me|;alipolitaa, 
to rally all the Illyrian cuirassiers and foreigners, who, without quittii:^ their 
ranks, and flyiiv^ as the rest had done, had drawn off to avoid the fury of the 
comjueror ; and with these forces, to post himself on the flank of the miantry 
in his centre, to check the enemy in their return firom the pursuit 

But the Lacedaemonian infant^, elated with the first success of &eir wing, 
without waiting for the sip^, advanced with their pikes lowered toward the 
Achaeans, as far as the bnnk of the ditch. When they came up to it, whether, 
firom beiiup so near the enemy^ they were ashamed not to go on, or that they did 
not regara the ditch, because it was dry. and had no hedge ; and besides being 
no longer able to retire, because the advanced rai^ were pushed forward by 
those in the rear, they rushed into the ditch at once. This was the decisive 
point of time. Which Philopoemen had long waited, and thereupon he ordered 
the chaige to be sounded. His troops, levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful 
shouts on the Lacedsemoniaiis. These, who at ttieir descending into the ditch, 
had broken their ranks, no sooner saw the enemy above them, than they imme- 
diately fled ; great numbers of them were left ii^tbe ditch, having been killed, 
either by the Achaeans or their own soldiers. 

To complete the gloty of this action^the business now was to prevent the 
tyrant tn>m escaping the conqueror. This was PhilopGemen's only object 
Machanioas. on his return, jperceived that his army fled ; when, bei^g sensible 
of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way through the Achaeans. 
His troops, perceiving that the enemy were masters of the bridge which lay 
over the ditch, were quite dispirited, and endeavoured to save themselves as 
*vell as they could. Machanidas himself, finding it impossible to pass the bridge, 
flurried along the side of the ditch, in order to find a place for getting over it 
Philopcemen knew him by his purple mantle^ and the trappings of his horse ; 
10 that, after giving the necessary orders to his officers, he pasSed the ditch, in 
order to stop the tyrant. The latter, having found a part of the ditch which 
might easily be crossed, spurred his horse, and sj^rane forward in order to leap 
over. That veiy instant Philopcemen threw his javeiin at him, which laid him 
dead in the ditch. The tyrant^s head being struck off, and carried from rank 
to rank, gave new courage to the victorious Achaeans. The^ pursued the fugi- 
tives, with incredible ardour, as far as Tegea, entered the city with them, and 
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being now masten of the fidd, the rerj next day tbey encamped on the banks 
of toe Eurotas. 

The Aebwans did not lose man^men in this battle, but the Lacedsemonians 
lost four thousand, without including the prisoners, wno were still more name- 
rous. The baggage and arms were also taken by the Acheans. ^ 

The conquerors^ struck with admiration at the conduct of their general, to 
whom (he victory was entirely owing, erected a brazen statue to him m the same 
attitude i^i which he had killed the tyrant ; which statue they afterwards placed 
ID the temple of Apollo, at Delphos. 

Polybius justly obsenres, that this signal victory must not be ascribed either 
to chance or a concurrence of circumstances, but entirely to the abilities of 
the general,who had foreseen and disposed all things necessaiy for this great 
event. And, indeed, from the beginning, Philopoemen had covered himself 
with the ditch ; not to avoid coming to a battle, as some have imagined, but, says 
Polybius, because, like a judicious man and a great soldier, he had reflected, 
that should Machanidas attempt to make his army pass the ditch, before he was 
aware of it, his troops would certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated ; 
or if, being stopped by the ditch, he should change his resolution, and break 
his order of battle through fear, that he would be thought the most unskilful of 
generals, in abandoning his victory to the enemy, without daring to come to a 
battle, and in carryings no other mari^s of his enterprise, than the ignominy of 
having renounced it. Polybius also highly applauds the presence of mind and 
resolution of Philopoemen, in not desponding or losing courage when his left 
wing was routed ; but in havii^ made that veiy defeat an occasion of his gaio- 
inga glorious victory. 

These small battles, where there are not many combatants on either side, 
and in which, one may follow, as it were with the eye> the several steps oi 
the commanding^ officers, observe the several orders they give, the precautions 
they take, and the errors they commit, ma^, in my opinion, be of ^at service 
to those who are one day to command armies ; and this is one of the chief ad- 
vantages from the study of histoiy. 

It is related, that in the assembly of the Nemoean games, which were so- 
lemnized the year after this femous battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen being 
elected general of the Achaeans a second time, and havine^ then no employment 
A>r his forces, on account of the festival, caused his phalanx, very splendidly 
clothed, to pass in review before all the Greeks, and made them penorm then 
usual exercises, to show with what dexterity, strength, and agility, they per- 
formed the several militaiy movements, without breakii^ or disordering their 
ranks in the least. He afterwards went into the theatre, in which the musicians 
were disputing for the pr;ze in their art, accompamed by those youths in their 
coats of arms, all of a graceful stature, and in the flower of their age ; all filled 
with the highest veneration for their general, and fired at the same time with a 
martial intrepidity ; sentiments with which their glorious battles and success, 
under this illustrious general, had inspired them.* 

The very instant that flourishii^ troop of youths entered with Philopoemen. 
Pylades, the musician, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of Timotheus,t 
happened accidentally to repeat the following verse : 

•• The wreaths of liberty to me ▼©» owe. 
The brightest crown the go^s bestow." 

These lofty verses being finely expressed by the sin^r, who had an exqui- 
site voice, struck the whole assembly. A^the same time all the Greeks cast 
their eyes upon Philopoemen ; and dapping their hands, and raising shouts of 
joy, they csUled to mind the glorious affes of triumphant Greece ; soothing 
themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they should revive those ancient times, 
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and tiieir pristiiM gioty ; 80 greatly did a geoml like PfukpcBiiieii inoesae 
their con6aeoce, and ioflame Uieir courage. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, as we find that young colts are ahrays food of 
those tey are accustomed to, and that in case any other person attempts to 
mount them, they are disnleased, and prance about with their new rider, the 
aame disposition appearea in the Achean lea^e. The instant they were to 
embark m a new war, and a battle was to be fought, if any other general was 
appointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate powers would be dis- 
couraged, and turn their eyes in quest of Philoposmen ; and the moment be ap- 
peared, the whole league revived, and were ready for action ^ so strong^ly were 
they persuaded of his great valour and abilities ; well knowing that he was the 
only general whose presence the enemy dreaded, and whose name alone made 
them tremble. 

Can there, humady speaking, be a more pleasing, more affectihs', or more 
solid gloiT for a general or a prince, than to see himself esteemed, beloved, and 
revered, oy the army and people, in the manner Philopcemen was? Is it possi- 
ble for any man to oe so void ot sense, as to prefer, or even compare, to the 
honour which the exalted qualities of Philoptemen acquire him, the pretended 
glory which so many persons of quality imagine they derive from their equi- 
pages, building, fiimiture, and the ridiculous expense of their tables ? Philo- 
poemen affected magnificence more than they do, out then he placed it in what 
it really consists ; the clothing his troops splendidly ; providir^ them with good 
horses and shining arms ; supplying, with a generous hand, all their wants, ooth 
public and private ; distributing mone^ seasonably, to encourage the officers, and 
even private men. In acting tnus, Philopcemen, though dressed in a ^nery plain 
habit, was looked upon as the greatest and most magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of Machanidas, the 
only consequence of which was the change of one oppressor tor another. The 
(yrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That unhapi^ city, formerly so 
lealous of its Iit>erty and independence, and now abandoned to slavery, seemed 
by its indolence, studious of nothing but to make itself new chains, or worse, 
support its old ones. Machanidas was succeeded by Nabis, who, though a ^- 
rant, yet the Spartans did not show the least spirit, or make the least effort to 
shake off the yoke of slavery. 

Nabis, in the beginning of his government, vras not desirous to undertake any 
foreign expedition, but employed his whole endeavours to lay the solid founda- 
tions of a lasting and cruel granny. For that purpose, he made it his particular 
care to destroy all the remaining Spartans in that republic. He banished from 
it all such as were most distinguished for their quality and wealth, and gave their 
estates and wives to his creatures. We shall speak of these persons hereafter 
under the name of the Exiles. He had taken into his pay a great number of 
foreigners, all plunderers and assassins, and capable of perpetrating the blackest 
crimes for g!iin. These people, who had been banished their country for their 
crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midst oi them as their pro- 
tector and king ; employing them as his attendants and guards, to strengthen his 
tyranny, and confirm his power. He was not satisfied with banishing the citizens ; 
he acted in such a manner that they could not find any secure asylum, even in 
foreign countries ; some were butchered ir their journey by his emissaries; and 
he recalled others from banishment, with nc other view than to murder them.* 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine, which may be called an in- 
fernal one, resembling a woman magnificently dressed, and exactly resemUing 
his wife. Every time that he sent for any person, to extort money from bim, 
he would first declare, in the kindest and most gentle terms, the danger to which 
the whole country, and Sjparta in particular, was exposed by the menaces of the 
Acbaeans ; the number of foreigners he was obliged to keep in p^gr for the se« 
curity of his government ; and the great sums he expended for the worship of 
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ihi gods> and for tlie good of the public In case the penon spoke to was 
wrought upon by bis words, he proceeded no farth^, this being all he wanted ; 
but Sf he was refractoiy, and renised to ^ve him monej, he would say^ '5 Pro- 
bably the talent of persuasion is not mine ; but I hope that Apega will have 
scRBe effect upon ^ou." This Apega was his wife. As soon as he uttered these 
virards, this machme appeared, r^abis, taking her by the hand, raised her from 
ber chair, and led her to his man. The hands, the arms, and breast of this ma* 
chine, were stuck with sharp iron points, concealed under her clothes. The 
pretended Apega embraced the unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms : and, 
layiitt" hers round his waist, clasped him into her bosom, while he made the 
most lameutable cries. The machine was made to perform these several mo 
lions by secret springs. In this manner did the tyrant put many to death, from 
ivbom he could not otherwise extort the sums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be so completely wicked, as to contrive 
in cold blood, such a machine, merely to torture his fellow-cpeatures, and to feed 
bis eyes and ears with the cruel pleasure of seeing their agonies and hearing 
their ^ans ? It is astonishing tliat in such a city as Sparta, where tyranny was 
held m the utmost detestation, where men thou|^nt it glorious to confront death, 
wfaere religion and the laws, so far from restraming men, as among us, seemed 
to arm them against all who were enemies to liberty, that so horrid a monster 
should be sufiTered to live one day. 

I have already observed, that the Romans, employed in a most important war, 
had intermeddled very little with the affairs of Greece. The iEtolians, finding 
themselves neglected by that powerful people, who were their only refine, made 
a peace with Philip. Scarcely was the treaty concluded, when P. Serapronius 
the proconsul arrived with considerable aids ; ten thousand foot, one thousand 
horse, andthirty-five ships of war. He was veiy much emended at them for mak< 
ing this peace, without having first obtained the consent of the Romans, contraiy 
to the express words of the treaty of alliance. The Epirots, dso. tired with the 
length qt the war, sent deputies, with the proconsul's leave, to Pnilip, who had 
DOW returned to Macedoma, to exhort him to agree to a general peace ; hintiitt^ 
to him, that they were almost sure, if he consented to have an interview with 
Sempronius, they would easily ac'ree upon conditions. The king was greatly 
pleased with these overtures, and went to Epirus. As both parties were desir- 
ous of peace, Philip, that he might have leisure to settle the affairs of his king- 
dom, and the Romans, that they might be able to carry on the war against Caiv 
tbage with greater vigour, a trea^ was soon concluded. The king caused 
Prusias king of Bithynia, the Acnsans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acamanians, 
and Epirots, to be included in it ; and the Romans included the people of Ilium, 
king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis, the Spartan tyrant, successor to Machanidas, the 
people of Elis, the Messenians, and the Athenians. In this manner the war of 
the confederates terminated in a peace of no long continuance.^ 

SECTION VIII. — THE GLORIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF ANTIOCHtJS. AT HIS RETURN 
RECEIVES ADVICE OF PTOLEMT PHILOPATOR's DEATH. 

The tiistoiy of the wars in Greece obliged us to interrupt the relation of 
ibe transactions of Asia, and therefore we now return to them. 
. Antiochus, atler the death of Achseus, havii^ employed some time in settling 
his affairs in Asia Minor, marched toward the east, to reduce the provinces 
which had revolted from the empire of Syria. He beffan with Media, of which 
the Partliians had just before dispossessed him. Arsaces, son to him who 
founded that empire, was their kii^. He had taken advantage of the troubles 
«n which the wars of Antiochus with Ptolemy and Achseus had involved him, 
and had conquered Media.f 

This country, says Polybius, is the most powerful in all Asia, in extent, and 
the number and strength of the men, and the great quantity of horses it pro* 
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duces* Medm fimibhe* all Asia wi& those animak; and its putaea me se 
eood, that the neiehbourinfi: monafcbs send their studs thither. Ecbatana is 
the capital ctt^. The edifices of this city are the fioest in the worid« and the 
kiiir*8 palace is seren hundred fathoms round. Though aU the timber-woik 
is <M cedar and cjprus, yet not the least piece of timber is risible ; the joists, 
the beams, the ceiiing;s, and columns which sustained the porticoes aiki piazzas, 
heing covered with plates of silver or gold. All the tiles were of silver. The 
greatest part of these rich materials had been carried off by the Macedonians 
under Alexander the Great, and the rest plundered by Antigonus smd Seleu- 
cus Nicator. When Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple of iCoa was 
still surrounded with gilt columns ; and the soldiers fi>und in it a great number 
of silver tiles, a few gold bricks, and a great many of silver. All this was coi>- 
verted Into specie, and stamped with the image of Antiochus ; the whole 
amounting to four thousand talents. 

Arsaces expected that Antiochus would advance as far as this tem|^e ; but 
he never imagined that he would venture to cross, with his numerous army, a 
country so barren as that which lies near it ; and especially as no water can 
be found in those parts, none appearing on the surface of the earth. There 
are indeed rivulets and springs under ground, but no one except those wdbo 
know the countiy can find them. On this occasion a fact is related by the in- 
habitants of the countiy, that the Persians, when they conquered Asia, gave to 
those who should raise water in places where none had been before, the profits 
arising from such places to the nfth generation inclusively. The inhabitants, 
animated by these promises, spared neither labour nor expense to convey 
water under ground from Mount Taurus, whence a great quantity flows, as fa? 
as these deserts ; insomuch that at this time, sajfs rolybius, those who make 
use of these waters, do not know from what springs the subterraneous rivulets 
flow that supply them with it. 

It were to be wished that Polybius, who is generally sufficiently diffuse, 
had been more prolix here, and explained to us in what manner those subter* 
raneous canals, for such were the wells spc^en of, were built, and the methods 
employed by Arsaces to stop them. From the account he g^ves of the pro- 
digious labour employed, and the vast sums exi)ended to complete this work 
we may suppose that water had been conveyed into every part of this vast de- 
sert, by stone aqueducts, built underground, with openings at proper distances, 
which Polybius calls wells. 

When Arsaces saw that Antiochus crossed the deserts in spite of the difficul- 
ties which he imagined would stop his march, he gave orders for stopping up 
the wells. But Antiochus, having foreseen this, sent a detachment ot horse, 
which posted itself near these wells, and beat the party that came to stop tbem. 
The army passed the deserts, entered Media, drove Arsaces out of it, and re- 
covered all that province. Antiochus remained there the rest of the year, in 
order to re-establish his affairs, and to make the preparations necessaiy for car- 
lyinff on the war. * 

Tne year following, he entered very early into Parthia, where he was as suc- 
cessful as he had been the year before in Media. Arsaces was forced to retire 
into Hyrcania, where he imagined that, in securing some passes of tbe moun- 
tains which separate it from Parthia, it would be impossible for tbe Syrian army 
to approach him.t 

In this be was mistaken ; for ar soon as the season would permit, Antiochus 
took tbe field ; and, after incredible difficulties, attacked all those posts at the 
same time with his whole array, which he divided into as many bodies as there 
were attacks, and soon forced them all. He af^m'ards assembled them in die 
plains, and marched to besiege Seringes, which was the capital of Hyrcania. 
Having besieged it for some time, he at last made a great Meach, and took the 
city by storra.J 
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tn lint mean time, Areaces was verf busy. As he Mf ired, be ve^assembled 

Ifoops, which at last formed an army of one hundred and twenty thousand foot, 
and twenhr thousand horse. He then took the field against the enemy, and put 
a stop to (heir progress with the utmost bravery. His resistance protracted the 
war, which seemed almost at an end. After many engagements, Antiochus, 
perceiving that he gained no advantage, judged that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to reduce so valiant an enemv, and drive him entirely out of the provmces, 
where, by length of time, he had so strongly established himself. For this 
reason, he began to listen to the overtures which were made to him (cur tenni 
Dating so tedious a war.* 

Atlast, a treaty was concluded, in which if was stipulated, that Arsaees should 
continue in possession of Hyrcania, upon condition that he should assist Antio- 
chus in recovering the rest of tlie revolted provinces.t 

Antiochus, after this peace, turned his anns against Euthydemus, king of 
Bactria.t We have ah-eady shown, in what manner Theodotus had disunited 
Bactria from the empire of Syria, and left it to his son, of the same name with 
himself. This son had been defeated and dispossessed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent man, who engaged in a loig war against Antiochus. The latter 
used his utmost endeavours to recover Bactria : but they were all rendered 
f leffectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. Durine the course of 
this war. Antiochus displayed his bravery in the most extraordinaiy manner. 
In one of these battles bis horse was killeu under him, and he himself received 
a wound in the mouth, which however was not dangerous, being attended with 
only the loss of some of his teeth.§ 

At last he grew weary of the war, when he plainly perceived that it would be 
impossible for him to dethrone this prince. He therefore gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Euthydemus, who represented to him that the war he was car- 
rying on against their sovereign was not just ; that he had never been his sub- 
ject, and consequently that be oueht not to avengje himself on their king[, be- 
cause others had rebelled against him : that Bactria had thrown off the ydce of 
the Syrian empire under other monarens long before him ; that he possessed this 
kinguom by nght of conquest over the descendants of those chiefs of the re- 
bellion: and preserved it as the reward of a just victoir. They also insinu- 
ated to nim that the Scythians, observing both parties had weakened themselves 
by this war, were preparing to invade bactria with great fuiy ; and that, should 
they persist obstinately in disputing it, those barbarians might veiy possibly 
dispossess both of it. This reflection made an impression on Antiochus, who, 
by this time, was g^wn quite weary of so unprofitable and tedious a war; and 
for this reason he gnranted them such conditions as ended in a peace. To con- 
firm and ratif|r it, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochus. He received him 
kindly; and judging by his agreeable mien, his conversation, and the air of 
majesty conspicuous in his whole person, that he was worth^r of a throne, he 
promised him one of his daughters in marriage, and granted bis father the title 
of king. The other articles of the treaty were reduced to writing ; and the 
alliance was confirmed by the usual oaths.U 

Having received all the elephants of Euthydemus, which was one of the ar- 
ticles of peace, he passed Mount Caucasus, and entered India^ and then re- 
newed his alliance with the king of that countnr. He also received elephants 
from him, which, with those Euthydemus had: g^ven him, amounted to one 
nundred and fifty. He marched irom thence into Araclr«ia, afterwards into 
Drangiana, thence into Carmania, establishing his authority and good order in 
all those provinces. 

He passed the winter in Carmania.H From thence he returned by Persia, 
Bal)y Ionia, and Mesopotamia, and at last arrived at Antiocb, after having^ spent 
seven years in this expedition. The vigour of his enterprises, and the pru« 
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diiiee wMifvliidfe he liad condaeted the whole mup^aoqutred htm the char»*- 
ter of m wise and raliaot pnnoe, and made him formklable to Eaiope as well 
as Asia. 

A short time aA^ his arriTal at Antioch, advice was brought him of the death 
of Ptolemy Pbil<^tor. That minoe, by his intemperanpe and excesses, had 
auite nimed his coostitutioD, which was naturally strong^ and vigorous. He 
died, as generally happens to those who abandon themselves to pleasure, be 
Ibie be had run naif his comae. He was but little more than twenty years old 
when he ascended the throne, and reigned but seventeen years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his son, then five years olcu* 
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